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Decisions  which  affect  personal  financial  goals  are  often 

best  made  in  concert  with  a  professional  advisor. 

However,  some  situations  require  consultation  with  a  number 

of  professionals  skilled  in  different  areas  of  financial 

management.  Real  estate  advisors .  Tax  consultants . 

Estate  planners .  Investment  managers . 

To  assist  people  with  these  needs,  our  venerable 

Boston  banking  institution  has  developed  a  new  banking 

concept  which  integrates  all  of  these  professional 

services  into  a  single  program. 

The  program  is  called  trust  banking.  Orchestrated  by 
Roger  Dane,  Vice  President,  722-7022,  for  a  modest  fee. 
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We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  l(ids 
.  a  free  education. 


Yes,  free. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
transportation  to  and  from,  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 

0 

physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  021 15,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 


Thursday,  29  September  at  8:30 
Friday,  30  September  at  2 
Saturday,  1  October  at  8:30 
Tuesday,  4  October  at  7:30 

Tyni-Ynji  ^^c^Arlci)  ■     coo  ^    cf  / 
MARTIN  Concerto  for  Seven  Wind  Instruments,  Timpani,  Percussion,  and 


,  ^ .  .  ,  String  Orchestra 

^  /y///  Allegro  N 

fK.Oif  ^    ></ /  ^>^  Adagietto  /     ^0:ZI 

H-.-^o    -2^6  V  Allegro  vivace/ 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER,  flute 
RALPH  GOMBERG,  oboe 
HAROLD  WRIGHT,  clarinet 
SHERMAN  WALT,  bassoon 
ARMANDO  GHITALLA,  trumpet 
CHARLES  KAVALOVSKI,  horn 
RONALD  BARRON,  trombone 
EVERETT  FIRTH,  timpani 
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MAHLER  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

^^^'403  Langsam.  Schleppend.     /SJo/ 

-  3//// t^y*  Slow.  Dragging. 

/f  -^0-  Hi^o  B^^^i^^:  Andante  allegretto  ^'^^ 

kii)  '    >;./">  Kraft ig  bewegt,  doch  nicht  zu  schnell. 

With  powerful  motion,  but  not  too  fast. 
V<^  "^r '^'^>— ►TRIO:   Rechtgemachlich. 
,  "'^f^Aj'v^  Pretty  easygoing. 

•)6'"»-^-    T    F^i^^^^ch  uJ^^^g^rnessen,  ohnezu  schleppen.    .^/a 
r^     '     ^  vTJ^^    Solemn  and  measured,  without  dragging. 

K:^      ^7  StGrmisch  bewegt. 

^.       With  tempestuous  motion.  AJjLt/tMf   /P 

Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  10 :  25,  Friday's  about  3 :  55,  and 
Tuesday's  about  9 :  25. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for  Deutsche 

Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano 
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Seiji  Ozawa 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall 
of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria  in  1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He  attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  and 
graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation,  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besangon,  France,  and  was  invited  by  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying 
at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music  Director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later  to  study 
and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his  inaugural 
season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  although  he 
remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77  season. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  recordings  include:  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  label,  Berlioz's 
Symphonie  fantastique,  La  damnation  de  Faust,  Romeo  et  Juliette  (which  was 
awarded  a  Grand  Prix  du  Disque),  Ives's  Symphony  No.  4  and  Central  Park  in  the 
Dark,  and  De  Falla's  Three-cornered  Hat,  and,  on  the  New  World  Records  label, 
Griffes's  Songs  of  Fiona  McLeod.  Recordings  soon  to  be  released  are:  Bartok's 
Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite  and  Music  for  Percussion,  Strings,  and  Celeste, 
Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5,  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  1,  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  Sheherazade,  all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  Sessions's  When 
Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd  on  New  World  Records. 
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Concertmaster  . 
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Tuba 
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Timpani 

Everett  Firth 
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Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 
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Stage  Manager 
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Notes 

Frank  Martin 

Concerto  for  Seven  Wind  Instruments,  Timpani,  Percussion,  and  String 
Orchestra 
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Frank  Martin  was  born  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, 15  September  1890  and  died  in 
Naarden,  the  Netherlands,  on  21  November 
1974.  The  score  is  inscribed  "Amsterdam  — 
Geneve,  1949."  and  the  three  movements 
were  completed  respectively  on  29  March, 
2  June,  and  9  August  that  year.  Martin 
wrote  the  work  for  the  orchestra  of  the 
Bern  Musikgesellschaft,  which  gave  the 
first  performance  on  25  October  1949,  Luc 
Balmer  conducting.  George  Szell  conducted 
the  first  performance  in  the  United  States  at 
a  concert  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic- 
Symphony  on  28  December  1950,  and 
Ernest  Ansermet  led  the  first  Boston 
Symphony  performance  exactly  one  year 
later.  The  percussion  in  the  score  consists 
of  cymbals,  snare  drum,  and  bass  drum. 

Hearing  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  at  age  ten  was  the  first  decisive  musical 
experience  in  Frank  Martin's  Hfe.  At  sixteen,  he  began  studies  with  the  Geneva 
composer  Joseph  Lauber,  but  it  was  another  four  years  before  this  youngest  son  of  a 
Calvinist  pastor  made  up  his  mind  to  dedicate  his  Hfe  to  music,  his  first  two  years  at 
the  university  being  devoted  to  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  His  musical 
horizons  widened,  coming  to  include  early  masters  like  Monteverdi  and  recent  ones 
like  Debussy  and  Schoenberg.  After  World  War  II,  he  moved  to  the  Netherlands, 
the  country  of  his  wife's  birth,  but  he  maintained  close  contact  with  the  musical  life 
of  his  own  country.  He  and  Arthur  Honegger  were  the  first  Swiss  composers  of  inter- 
national reputation  since  the  days  of  Ludwig  Senfl  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Early  in  his  career,  Martin  was  active  as  a  performer,  and  he  taught  all  his  life,  his 
pedagogic  and  theoretical  interests  including  the  eurhythmies  of  his  compatriot, 
Emile  Jaques-Dalcroze.  His  music  had  public  performance  as  early  as  1911,  but 
Martin,  who  grew  to  maturity  and  mastery  quietly  and  slowly,  and  not  without 
some  uncertainty,  became  known  to  a  wider  only  with  the  first  performances  of  his 
secular  oratorio  Le  vin  herbe,  completed  in  1941  and  based  on  Joseph  Be'dier's 
version  of  the  Tristan  story.  Still  more  acclaim  was  brought  him  by  the  Petite 
Symphonic  concertante  for  harpsichord,  harp,  and  piano,  with  double  string 
orchestra  or  full  orchestra,  introduced  in  this  country  by  Ansermet  at  the  NBC  in 
1948  and  played  here  under  his  direction  the  following  year. 

By  temperament  and  intellectual  heritage,  Martin  was  drawn  to  order,  orthodoxy, 
and  discipline.  The  first  encounter  with  what  seemed  to  him  the  dangerously  "free- 
form"  music  of  Debussy  disturbed  him,  while  later  he  was  immensely  excited  by  the 
implications  and  possibilities  of  Schoenberg's  serialism.  But  there  was  to  Martin 
also  a  side  deeply  susceptible  to  the  sheer  sensuous  beauty  of  Debussy  and,  like 
Stravinsky,  he  found  the  Expressionist  tone  of  Schoenberg's  work  hopelessly  alien. 
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Frank  Marfm  copietf  the  opening  measures  of  his  Concerto  for  Seven  Wind  Instruments  for 
the  souvenir  book  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  85th-anniversary  dinner  and  ball  in  1965.  The 
dedication  reads :  "For  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  remains  young  and  magnifi- 
cently alive  despite  its  great  age.  With  my  admiration  and  my  warmest  good  wishes." 


much  as  he  admired  and  even  loved  the  man's  intellect  and  musicality.  From  this 
conflict  he  eventually  pulled  a  language  of  his  own,  one  that  is  founded  on  the  ideal 
of  order  Schoenberg  represented  for  him,  and  actually  using  many  details  of  serial 
technique,  but  one  that  in  its  esthetic  stance  firmly  faces  Paris  rather  than  Vienna 
or  Berlin. 

It  is  possible  to  imagine  this  Concerto  as  the  outcome  of  a  liaison  of  Stravinsky 
with  Ravel.  "I  set  out  to  display  the  musical  qualities  of  the  various  soloists  in  the 
wind  and  brass  groups  as  well  as  their  virtuosity,"  Martin  wrote,  "and  so  I  made  the 
music  brilliant  and  technically  difficult.  But  I  also  tried  to  make  the  most  of  the 
characters  of  sonority  and  expression  of  the  seven  instruments,  which  differ  so 
greatly  in  their  manner  of  producing  sound  and  in  their  mechanism."  Both  the 
virtuosic  element  and  the  conversational  manner  lead  to  an  engagingly  playful, 
sportive  music.  The  first  movement  most  thoroughly  explores  the  idea  of  seven 
soloists  as  seven  individuals  each  with  a  characteristic  vocabulary.*  The  second 
movement  is  especially  striking.  Here  Martin  asks  that  the  effect  be  "tnisterioso  ed 
elegante"  and  also  specifies  that  the  tempo  must  be  "imperturbably  even"  until  the 
retard  that  introduces  the  trombone  solo  a  dozen  measures  from  the  end.  Strings, 
some  muted  and  some  not,  some  playing  with  the  bow  and  some  pizzicato,  set  up  an 
accompaniment  rather  like  that  in  the  second  movement  of  Haydn's  Clock 
Symphony,  and  over  this  there  moves  a  procession  of  melodies,  "some  elegant  and 
serene,  others  sombre  and  violent."  (And,  Martin  might  have  added,  some  Spanish.) 
Here  the  soloists  appear  in  groups  more  often  than  alone,  a  tendency  that  is 
extended  in  the  dance-like  finale.  In  that  movement  the  timpanist  at  last  asserts 
himself  as  a  soloist.  His  cadenza  'gives  way  to  the  sound  of  a  distant  march,  an 
imperialist  affair  that  obviously  wants  to  take  over  the  whole  concerto,  but  which 
nonetheless  defers  to  the  initial  dance  music. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


*This  sort  of  talk  may  remind  some  readers  of  Elliott  Carter.  The  music  will  not.  It  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  the  difference  in  harmonic  styles  (Martin  being  always  tonal)  and  in 
density.  The  concepts  of  conversation  are  quite  different.  In  Martin,  what  one  instrument 
says  rarely  touches  or  affects  another.  In  Carter,  whose  archetypal  model  is  the  slow  move- 
ment of  Beethoven's  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  the  crucial  point  is  how  the  language  and 
expressive  manner  of  an  individual  is  affected  by  the  language,  the  manner,  the  force  of 
personality  of  other  individuals  existing  and  "talking"  in  the  same  musical  space. 


f-lerdijOou^n 

6  ueiri^  SpeciQlXDllGcrion 

Cf=  k^l/ms,  TdpeSTv-ie:^  ^ 


decor  iriTHrnarion^l 
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Europe  is 
three  bloGks 
east  of  here. 


If  you've  been  taken  by  the 

shortage  of  good  restaurants 

around  Symphony  Hall,  take  a 

walk  down  Huntington  Avenue. 

Across  from  the  Christian  Science 

Center  is  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 

And  inside  The  Colonnade,  two  of 

the  most  European  restaurants  in 

America.  Zachary's :  where  dinner 

entrees  range  from  roast  rack  of 

baby  lamb  to  Steak  Au  Poivre  En 

Chemise,  served  in  the  tradition 

usually  found  on  the  continent. 

And  The  Cafe  Promenade:  a 

light-filled,  airy  room  reminiscent 

of  all  the  enchanting  little  cafes  of 

Europe.  Here  you  can  dine  on 

lighter  continental  cuisine  such  as 

crepes  and  sandwiches.  And  some 

of  the  most  extraordinary 

pastries  in  town.  From  5:30 

until  7  pm,  Zachary's  has  a 

"table  d'hdte"  menu  that  allows 

for  comfortable  dining  before 

Symphony.  And  for  those  who 

never  dine  until  after  Symphony, 

both  restaurants  are  open  until 

11:00  every  evening.  Either  way 

they're  two  of  the  few  restaurants 

that  let  you  enjoy  fine  dining  and 

Symphony  during  the  same  night. 

Zacharylsand 
Gaiie  Promenade 

at  The  Cokmnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone  (617)  261-2800.  In-hotel  parking  available. 


BEFORE  YOU  STEP  OUT  FOR  AN 
EVENING. ..STEP  IN  FOR  AN  HOUR  and 
have  your  make-up  done  by  the  ELIZABETH 
GRADY/FACE  FIRST  expert  make-up 
artists.  You  will  enjoy  an  hour  of  individ- 
ualized make-up  instruction  tailored  to 
your  specific  facial  structure  and  skin 
needs,  after  which,  you  will  receive  your 
personalized  make-up  chart  that  will  enable 
you  to  do  your  own  make-up  at  home  in 
only  10  minutes!  Our  primary  concern  is 
skin  care  and  health,  but  we  are  also  the 
only  Boston  facial  salon  qualified  to 
teach  proper  make-up  techniques.  In 
addition,  we  offer  lash  tinting  and  eyebrow 
shaping  to  enhance  your  new  look. 
Remember,  there's  never  a  charge  for 
consultation/skin  analysis,  so  before  you 
step  out  for  an  evening  again,  think 
about  what  one  hour  with  us  can  mean 
to  you! 


TLI^BEIR^ 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
536-4447 
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Gustav  Mahler 

Symphony  No.  1  in  D 


Gustav  Mahler  was  bom  in  KaUscht 
(KaUste)  near  the  Moravian  border  of 
Bohemia  on  7  July  1860  and  died  in  Vienna, 
18  May  1911.  He  did  most  of  the  work  on 
this  symphony  in  February  and  March 
1888,  having  begun  to  sketch  it  in  earnest 
three  years  earlier  and  using  materials 
going  back  into  the  seventies.  He  also 
revised  the  music  extensively  on  several 
occasions,  and  the  first,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  movements  are  played  today  accord- 
ing to  the  second  and  last  edition  published 
during  Mahler's  lifetime  and  dated  1906. 
The  second  movement,  Blumine,  which 
Mahler  dropped  from  the  symphony  after 
a  performance  in  Weimar  in  June  1894,  is 
played  from  a  score  based  on  an  autograph 
manuscript  dated  1893.  More  on  the 
Blumine  question  will  be  found  in  the  body 
if  this  note. 

Mahler  conducted  the  first  performance 
of  the  work,  then  called  Symphonic  Poem 
in  Two  Parts,  with  the  Budapest  Phil- 
harmonic on  20  November  1889.  At  a  New 
York  Philharmonic  concert  on  16  December 
1909  he  introduced  the  work  in  the  United 
States  in  its  final  four-movement  form . 
Pierre  Monteux  conducted  the  first  Boston 
performances  on  23  and  24  November  1923 

(the  Boston  Symphony  had  already  performed  the  Fifth  Symphony  under  Wilhelm 
Gericke  in  1906  and  the  Second  under  Karl  Muck  in  1918).  Other  Boston  Symphony 
performances  of  the  First  Symphony  have  been  conducted  by  Dimitri  Mitropoulos, 
Richard  Bur  gin ,  William  Steinberg,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Kenneth 
Schermerhom,  and  Bernard  Haitink.  The  orchestra's  most  recent  performance  was 
conducted  by  Klaus  Tennstedt  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1976  and  the  most  recent  per- 
formances in  Boston  were  given  by  Seiji  Ozawa  in  April  1974.  Ozawa's  perfor- 
mances were  the  orchestra's  first  of  the  five-movement  version.  The  first  perfor- 
mance since  1894  o/ Blumine  was  given  by  Benjamin  Britten  and  the  New 
Philharmonia  at  the  Aldeburgh  Festival  on  18  June  1967.  Britten  played  Blumine 
by  itself,  and  the  first  modern  performance  of  the  whole  symphony  including  this 
movement  was  given  by  Frank  Brieff  and  the  New  Haven  Symphony  on  9  April 
1968.  This  version  was  first  heard  in  Boston  at  a  concert  in  October  1969  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene  Ormandy  conducting. 

The  First  Symphony  is  scored  for  four  flutes  (three  of  them  doubling  piccolo), 
four  oboes  (one  doubling  English  horn),  four  clarinets  (one  doubling  bass  clarinet, 
two  doubling  high  clarinet  in  Eflat),  three  bassoons  (one  doubling  contrabassoon) , 
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seven  horns,  five  trumpets,  four  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani  (tv)o  players), 
percussion  (bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tamtam),  harp,  and  strings. 

Once,  contemplating  the  failures  of  sympathy  and  understanding  with  which  his 
First  Symphony  met  at  most  of  its  early  performances,  Mahler  lamented  that  while 
Beethoven  had  been  able  to  start  as  a  sort  of  modified  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and 
Wagner  as  Weber  and  Meyerbeer,  he  himself  had  the  misfortune  to  be  Gustav 
Mahler  from  the  outset.  He  composed  this  symphony,  surely  the  most  original  First 
in  the  literature,  in  high  hopes  of  being  understood,  even  imagining  that  it  might 
earn  him  enough  money  so  that  he  could  abandon  his  rapidly  expanding  career  as 
a  conductor  —  a  luxury  that  life  would  in  fact  never  allow  him.  But  he  enjoyed 
public  success  with  the  work  only  in  Prague  in  1898  and  in  Amsterdam  five  years 
later.  The  Viennese  audience  in  1900,  musically  reactionary,  and  antisemitic  to  boot, 
was  singularly  vile  in  its  behavior,  and  even  Mahler's  future  wife.  Alma  Schindler, 
whose  devotion  to  The  Cause  would  later  sometimes  dominate  a  concern  for  truth, 
fled  that  concert  in  anger  and  disgust.  One  critic  suggested  that  the  work  might  have 
been  meant  as  a  parody  of  a  symphony  :  no  wonder  that  Mahler,  completing  his 
Fourth  Symphony  that  year,  felt  driven  to  marking  its  finale  "Durchaus  ohne 
Parodie!  (With  no  trace  of  parody.)"* 

The  work  even  puzzled  its  own  composer.  No  other  piece  of  Mahler's  has  so 
complicated  a  history  and  about  no  other  did  he  change  his  mind  so  often  and  over 
so  long  a  period.  He  changed  the  total  concept  by  cancelling  a  whole  movement,  he 
made  striking  alterations  in  compositional  and  orchestral  detail,  and  for  some  time 
he  was  unsure  whether  he  was  offering  a  symphonic  poem,  a  program  symphony, 
or  just  a  symphony.  Let  us  begin  there. 

At  the  Budapest  premiere,  the  work  appeared  as  a  "symphonic  poem"  whose  two 
parts  consisted  of  the  first  three  and  the  last  two  movements.  The  fourth  movement 
was  called  "a  la  pompes  funebres, "  but  that  was  the  only  suggestion  of  anything 
programmatic.  Nevertheless,  a  newspaper  article  the  day  before  the  premiere 
outlined  a  program  whose  source  can  only  have  been  Mahler  himself  and  which 
identifies  the  first  three  movements  with  spring,  happy  daydreams,  and  a  wedding 
procession,  the  fourth  as  a  funeral  march  representing  the  burial  of  the  poet's 
illusions,  and  the  fifth  as  a  hard-won  progress  to  spiritual  victory. 

When  Mahler  revised  the  score  in  January  1893,  he  called  it  a  symphony  in  five 
movements  and  two  parts,  also  giving  it  the  name  of  Titan,  not,  however,  for  the 
terrible  and  violent  figures  of  Greek  mythology,  but  for  the  eponymous  novel  by 
Jean  Paul  (Johann  Paul  Friedrich  Richter,  1763-1825),  a  key  figure  in  German 
literary  Romanticism  and  one  of  Mahler's  favorite  writers.  The  first  part.  From  the 
Days  of  Youth,  comprised  three  movements,  Spring  Without  End,  Blumine,  and 
Under  Full  Sail ;  the  second,  Commedia  humana,  two  movements,  Funeral  March 
in  the  Manner  of  Callot  and  Dall'Inferno  al  paradiso.  But  by  time  another 
performance  actually  came  around  —  that  was  in  Hamburg  in  October  of  the  same 
year  —  he  announced  the  work  as  TITAN,  a  Tone  Poem  in  the  Form  of  a  Symphony. 
The  first  part  was  now  called  From  the  Days  of  Youth  :  Flower-,  Fruit-,  and  Thorn- 
pieces  (this  is  part  of  the  full  title  of  Siebenkds,  another  of  Jean  Paul's  novels),  and 


'The  Mahler  First  eventually  became  one  of  the  most  super-insured  pieces  for  conductors  to 
make  a  success  with.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  see  that  until  the  fifties,  conductors  here 
saw  it  as  a  problem  piece  rather  than  as  a  success  piece  and  began  rather  than  ended  programs 
with  it. 
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How  the  Animals  Buried  the  Hunter  —  woodcut  after  a  drawing  by  the  nineteenth-century 
German  artist,  Moritz  von  Schwind. 


Mahler  added  that  the  introduction  represented  "Nature's  awakening  from  its  long 
winter  sleep."  For  the  fourth  movement,  now  entitled  Foundered!,  he  provided  a 
long  note  to  the  effect  that  his  inspiration  had  been  the  familiar  picture  The  Hunter's 
Funeral,  which  he  described,  adding  that  the  mood  was  "now  ironic  and  merry, 
now  uncanny  and  brooding.  Upon  which  —  immediately  —  Dall'inferno  follows  as 
the  sudden  despairing  cry  of  a  heart  wounded  to  its  depths." 

He  retained  most  of  that  through  the  nineties.  Before  the  Vienna  performance  in 
1900,  he  again  leaked  a  program  to  a  friendly  critic,  and  it  is  a  curious  one.  First 
comes  rejection  of  Titan  as  well  as  of  "all  other  titles  and  inscriptions,  which,  like  all 
'programs,'  are  always  misinterpreted.  [Mahler]  dislikes  and  discards  them  as 
'antiartistic'  and  'antimusical.'  "There  follows  a  scenario  that  reads  much  like  an 
elaborated  version  of  the  original  one  for  Budapest* .  What  had  happened  is  that 
during  the  nineties,  when  Richard  Strauss's  Till  Eulenspiegel,  Thus  Spoke  Zara- 
thustra,  Don  Quixote,  and  A  Hero's  Life  had  come  out,  program  music  had  become 
a  hot  political  issue  in  the  world  of  music,  one  on  which  to  take  sides.  Mahler  saw 
himself  as  living  in  a  very  different  world  from  Strauss  and  he  wanted  to  establish 
a  certain  distance  between  himself  and  his  colleague.  At  the  same  time,  the  extra- 
musical  ideas  that  had  originally  informed  his  symphony  would  not  disappear,  and, 
somewhat  uncomfortably  and  unconvincingly,  he  seemed  now  to  be  wanting  to 
have  it  both  wayst-  He  found,  moreover,  that  there  was  no  pleasing  the  critics  on 
this  issue :  in  Berlin  he  was  faulted  for  omitting  the  program  and  in  Frankfurt  for 
keeping  it. 

"I  should  like  to  stress  that  the  symphony  goes  far  beyond  the  love  story  on  which 
it  is  based,  or  rather,  which  preceded  it  in  the  life  of  its  creator,"  wrote  Mahler.  In 
that  spirit,  let  us  move  on  to  the  music,  stopping  just  long  enough  to  say  that  two 
love  stories  were  involved,  one  in  1884  with  the  Kassel  Opera  soprano  Johanna 


""This  was  one  of  the  occasions  when  Mahler  stressed  the  connection  between  the  First  and 
Second  symphonies,  saying  here  that  "the  real,  the  climactic  denouement  [of  the  First]  comes 
only  in  the  Second."  Elsewhere  he  stated  that  the  opening  movement  of  the  Second  was.  the 
funeral  music  for  the  hero  of  the  First. 


tStrauss,  too,  lived  uneasily  with  this  question,  composing  a  highly  detailed  sort  of  program 
music,  reacting  irritably  to  requests  for  explications  by  providing  them  nonetheless,  and 
always  stressing  the  purely  musical  integrity  of  his  tone  poems. 
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Richter,  which  led  to  the  composition  of  the  Wayfarer  Songs  that  Mahler  quotes  and 
uses  in  the  symphony,  and  a  more  dangerous  one  in  Leipzig  in  1887  and  1888  with 
Marion  von  Weber,  wife  of  the  composer's  grandson.  The  first  time  that  the  opening 
pianississimo  A,  seven  octaves  deep,  was  ever  heard,  it  was  the  von  Webers  who 
stood  at  the  piano  on  either  side  of  Mahler  to  play  the  notes  that  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  hands. 

Mahler  writes  "Wie  ein  Naturlaut  (like  a  sound  of  nature) "  on  that  first  page,  and 
in  a  letter  to  the  conductor  Franz  Schalk  we  read,  "The  introduction  to  the  first 
movement  sounds  of  nature,  not  music!"  In  the  manner  discovered  by  Beethoven 
for  the  opening  of  his  Ninth  Symphony  and  imitated  and  used  in  countless  ways 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  fragments  detach  themselves  from  the  mist, 
become  graspable,  coalesce.  Among  these  fragments  are  a  pair  of  notes  descending 
by  a  fourth,  distant  fanfares,  a  little  cry  of  oboes,  a  cuckoo  call  (by  the  only  cuckoo 
in  the  world  who  toots  a  fourth  rather  than  a  third),  a  gentle  horn  melody. 
Gradually  the  tempo  quickens  —  one  of  the  most  characteristic,  original,  and 
forward-looking  features  of  this  movement  is  how  much  time  Mahler  spends  not  in 
a  tempo  but  en  route  from  one  speed  to  another  —  to  arrive  at  the  melody  of  the 
second  of  Mahler's  Wayfarer  Songs.  Mahler's  wayfarer  crosses  the  fields  in  the 
morning,  rejoicing  in  the  beauty  of  the  world  and  hoping  that  this  marks  the 
beginning  of  his  own  happy  times,  only  to  see  that  no,  spring  can  never,  never  bloom 
for  him.  But  for  Mahler  the  song  is  useful  not  only  as  evocation  but  as  a  musical 
source,  and  he  draws  astounding  riches  from  it  by  a  process,  as  Erwin  Stein  put  it, 
of  constantly  shuffling  and  reshuffling  its  figures  like  a  deck  of  cards.  The  move- 
ment rises  to  one  tremendous  climax  —  to  bring  that  into  sharper  focus  was  one 
of  the  chief  tasks  of  the  1893  revision  —  and  the  last  page  is  wild,  but  most 
important  and  constant  is  another  of  the  features  to  which  Mahler  drew  Schalk's 
attention  in  the  letter  already  quoted :  "In  the  first  movement  the  greatest  delicacy 
throughout  (except  in  the  big  climax)." 

Then  comes  Blumine.  The  title  is  yet  another  tribute  to  Jean  Paul,  who  gave  the 
name  of  Herbst-Blumine  to  a  collection  of  his  magazine  articles.  Jean  Paul  seems  to 
have  invented  the  word :  it  comes  from  Blume  (flower),  and  his  Herbst-Blumine 
might  be  translated  as  "autumn  flora."  The  movement  itself  is  an  adaptation  —  or 


Take  the  Music  home  with  you — 

The  complete  selection  of  recorded  classics  you'll 

find  at  the  Coop  makes  it  possible  to  enjoy  tonight's  selected  pieces  whenever 

you  like.  Choose  your  favorite  renditions  from  the 

many  different  recordings  available. 


Harvard  Sq.,  Cambridge 

New  England's  Largest  Record  Center 
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just  possibly  a  straight  transcription  —  of  a  section  of  incidental  music  Mahler 
wrote  early  in  1884  for  a  series  of  tableaux  vivauts  based  on  Viktor  von  Scheffel's 
sentimental  poem  Der  Trompeter  von  Sackingen  (in  the  scene  in  question,  Werner, 
the  trumpeter,  plays  a  serenade  to  his  beloved  across  the  Rhine).  The  incidental 
music  is  lost  and  so  apparently  is  the  manuscript  of  the  original  1889  version  of  the 
"symphonic  poem."  The  only  source  for  Bluttiine  is  the  manuscript  of  the  January 
1893  revision,  which  was  in  private  ownership  and  inaccessible  from  the  time 
Mahler  gave  it  to  an  American  former  pupil  until  December  1959,  when  it  was 
bought  at  a  Sotheby's  auction  by  Mrs.  James  M.  Osborn  of  New  Haven  and 
deposited  in  the  Osborn  Collection  of  the  Yale  University  Library. 

The  debate  over  whether  or  not  to  restore  Blumine  has  gone  on  ever  since  Frank 
Brieff  and  the  New  Haven  Symphony  revived  the  five-movement  version  of  the  First 
Symphony  after  a  seventy-four-year  hiatus,  and  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  stop.  The 
pro-Bluniine  arguments  are  that  the  music  itself  is  touchingly  delicate  and  lovely, 
offering  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  a  sensitive  trumpet  soloist ;  that  it  is  interesting 
and  valuable  to  get  acquainted  with  the  symphony  as  Mahler  first  imagined, 
composed,  and  conducted  it ;  that  it  makes  a  welcome  buffer  between  the 
exuberances  of  the  first  movement's  close  and  the  beginning  of  the  scherzo.  The 
counter-arguments  are  that  combining  the  1884/1893  Blumine  with  four  move- 
ments in  the  form  they  achieved  much  later  gives  us  a  problematic  hybrid,  and  that 
as  long  as  performance  materials  of  the  1893  version  are  not  available,  we  do  not  in 
fact  hear  the  piece  in  any  form  that  Mahler  imagined,  composed,  and  conducted; 
that  it  is  more  of  an  interruption  than  a  buffer;  that  Mahler,  in  words  and  deed,  left 
no  doubt  that  he  thought  the  inclusion  of  Blumine  an  error  and  that  he  wished  to 
leave  the  symphony  as  a  four-movement  work.* 


*  As  anyone  knows  who  has  ever  had  to  deal  with  the  different  versions  of,  say,  Bach's  St.  John 
Passion  or  Handel's  Messiah,  the  Prague  version  of  Don  Giovanni  as  against  the  one  for 
Vienna,  the  first  edition  of  Schumann's  Kreisleriana  versus  the  second,  the  1911  and  1947 
scores  of  Stravinsky's  Petrushka,  the  question  of  the  relative  validity  of  composers'  first, 
intermediate,  and  final  thoughts  is  immensely  complicated,  and  I  hate  to  seem  to  deal  with 
this  particularly  interesting  and  complex  case  in  so  summary  a  fashion. 

More  music  for  your  money. 


The  Classical  Record  Center  in  the  Barnes  &  Noble  Bookstore 
is  one  of  the  few  record  stores  in  Boston  devoted  exclusively 
to  classical  music.  And  probably  the  only  one  to 
offer  the  full  line  of  every  budget  label  listed 
in  the  Schwann  catalogue. 

Barnes  &  Noble  also  features  the  com- 
plete Columbia  Masterworks  and  ^ 
Columbia  Odyssey  catalogues 
as  well  asa  wide  selection  of  other 
leading  American  and  European       O 
labels,  all  at  discount  prices. 

So  come  to  Barnes  &  Noble,  where  you  always  get 
more  books  for  your  money.  And  more  music,  too. 


Ufl 


J 


The  Classical  Record  Center 
at  the 

BARNES  &NC)BLE 
BCHDKSTORE 


395  Washington  St.  (Across  from  Filene's)  Open  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7;  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6. 
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The  beginning  of  the  fourth  movement  in  the  1893  version.  Mahler  at  that  stage  still  had  a 
muted  cello  play  along  with  the  solo  bass.  He  underlined  the  without  dragging  part  of  his 
tempo  indication. 
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The  scherzo,  whose  indebtedness  to  Bruckner  was  acknowledged  by  Mahler 
himself,  is  the  symphony's  briefest  and  simplest  movement,  and  also  the  only  one 
that  the  first  audiences  could  be  counted  on  to  like.  Its  opening  idea  comes  from  a 
fragment  for  piano  duet  that  may  go  back  as  far  as  1876,  and  the  movement  makes 
several  allusions  to  the  song  Hans  unci  Grethe,  whose  earliest  version  was  written 
in  1880.  The  Trio,  set  in  an  F  major  that  sounds  very  mellow  in  the  A  major  context 
of  the  scherzo  itself,  fascinatingly  contrasts  the  simplicity  of  the  rustic,  super- 
Austrian  material  with  the  artfulness  of  its  arrangement.  It  is  an  early  instance  of 
what  Theodor  W.  Adorno  perceived  as  the  essence  of  Mahler,  the  turning  of  cliche' 
into  event. 

By  contrast  to  the  popular  scherzo,  the  funeral  music  that  follows  was  what  most 
upset  audiences.  The  use  of  vernacular  material  presented  in  slightly  perverted  from 
(the  round  we  have  all  sung  to  the  words  "Frere  Jacques, "  but  set  by  Mahler  in  a 
lugubrious  minor);  the  parodic,  vulgar  music  with  its  lachrymose  oboes  and 
trumpets,  the  boom-chick  of  bass  drum  with  cymbal  attached,  the  hiccupping 
violins;  the  appearance  in  the  middle  of  all  this  of  part  of  the  last  Wayfarer  song, 
exquisitely  scored  for  muted  strings  with  a  harp  and  a  few  soft  woodwinds  — 
people  simply  did  not  know  what  to  mistake  of  this  mixture,  how  to  respond, 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry  or  both  together.  They  sensed  that  something  irreverent 
was  being  done,  something  new  and  somehow  ominous,  that  these  collisions  of  the 
spooky,  the  gross,  and  the  vulnerable  were  uncomfortably  like  lire  itself,  and  they 
were  offended.  Incidentally,  the  most  famous  detail  of  orchestration  in  the 
symphony,  the  bass  solo  that  begins  the  round,  was  an  afterthought :  as  late  as 
1893,  the  first  statement  of  the  Frere  Jacques  tune  was  more  conventionally  set  for 
bass  and  cello  in  unison. 

Mahler  likened  the  opening  of  the  finale  to  a  bolt^  lightning  that  rips  suddenly 
from  a  black  cloud.  Using  and  transforming  material  from  thettrst- movement,  he 
takes  us,  in  the  terms  of  his  various  programs,  on  the  path  from  annihilation  to 
victory,  while  in  musical  terms  he  engages  in  a  struggle  to  regain  D  major,  the  main 
key  of  the  symphony,  but  unheard  since  the  first  movement  ended.  When  at  last  he 
reenters  that  key,  he  does  so  by  way  of  a  stunning  and  really  violent  coup  de 
theatre,  only  to  withdraw  from  the  sounds  of  victory  and  to  show  us  the  hollowness 
of  that  triumph.  He  then  goes  all  the  way  back  to  the  music  with  which  the 
symphony  had  begun  and  gathers  strength  for  a  second  assault  that  does  indeed 
open  the  doors  to  a  heroic  ending  and  to  its  celebration  in  a  hymn  in  which  the 
horns,  now  on  their  feet,  are  instructed  to  drown  out  the  rest  of  the  orchestra,  "even 
the  trumpets?'"*  ~ ^ 


M.S. 


*Strauss,  who  conducted  the  preliminary  rehearsals  for  the  1894  Weimer  performance,  sug- 
gested to  Mahler  that  he  make  a  cut  from  the  first  D  major  arrival  to  the  second,  which  is 
nearly  one-third  of  the  movement.  Mahler  of  course  did  no  such  thing;  that  cut,  however, 
was  common  practice  until  about  twenty  years  ago,  perpetrated  even  by  conductors  whom 
one  would  have  expected  to  know  better  (including  two  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  former 
Music  Directors). 
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Ladies 
Invited 


Free 
Parking 


The  Perfect 
Prelude 

The  Complete 
Coda 

in  Eating  &  Drinking. 

New  York  Sirloin 

Prime  Rib  of  Beef 

Baked  Stuffed  Shrimp 

London  Broil 

Barbecued  Spareribs 

Boston  Scrod 

The  Original  Saloon 

344  Newbury  St.,  Boston 

Other  Saloon  Locations  at 

South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree  and 

Chestnut  Hill  Mall,  Chestnut  Hill 


The  best  of  the  bunch. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Banl< 
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MORE  .  .  . 

Mahler  by  Henry-Louis  de  La  Grange  is  the  standard  biography,  still  incomplete, 
but  already  a  big  book,  extremely  detailed,  a  little  defensive,  and  really  indispens- 
able (Doubleday).  Alma  Mahler's  memoirs  —  And  the  Bridge  is  Love  (Harcourt 
Brace  Jovanovich)  —  and  collection  of  letters  —  Gustav  Mahler :  Memories  and 
Letters  —  contain  interesting  and  valuable  material,  but  one  would  not  wish 
absolutely  to  vouch  for  reliability.  Mahler  by  Kurt  Blaukopf  is  a  coffee-table  book, 
an  indiscriminate  squirreling  together  of  this  and  that,  but  with  many  fascinating 
pictures  (Oxford). 

There  is  an  excellent  recording  of  Frank  Martin's  Concerto  by  Ernest  Ansermet 
and  L'Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande  (London,  with  Martin's  Etudes  for  String 
Orchestra).  The  best  recording  of  the  Mahler  First,  insightful,  superbly  played,  and 
uncanny  in  its  way  of  evoking  the  newness  of  the  work  and  everything  that  is 
startling  and  original  about  it,  is  the  one  by  Jascha  Horenstein  and  the  London 
Symphony  (Nonesuch).  More  "standard,"  but  still  very  good  indeed,  is  the  record 
by  James  Levine  and  the  same  orchestra  (RCA).  Neither  of  these  includes  Blumine. 
For  that  you  have  the  unexciting  choice  of  Frank  Brieff  and  the  New  Haven 
Symphony  (Odyssey)  and  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  (RCA), 
the  former  slightly  better  understood,  the  latter  rather  more  grandly  played. 

-M.S. 


THE  BOSTON  HOME,  INC. 

Established  1882—2049 Dorchester Avernie,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women  Who 

Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 

Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  are  Earnestly  Solicited 

Presidmt ]oh.n  H.  Gardiner— S<?crt'/nrv  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mali,  Boston,  Mass.  02108 
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Guest  Artists 


Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 


Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Principal  Flute, 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1952.  She 
studied  with  her  mother,  with  Ernest  Leigl, 
and  with  William  Kincaid  and  Joseph 
Mariano  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
of  which  she  is  a  graduate.  Before  coming 
to  Boston,  she  was  a  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  and  the  Hollywood 
Bowl  Orchestra.  She  is  an  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Music  at  Boston  University 
and  a  faculty  member  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood. 


Ralph  Gomberg 


Ralph  Gomberg,  Principal  Oboist,  joined 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  1950.  He  studied 
with  Marcel  Tabuteau  and  at  the  Curtis 
Institute,  after  which  he  was  appointed 
principal  oboe  of  the  All-American  Youth 
Orchestra  under  Leopold  Stokowski.  After 
serving  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II 
he  became  Principal  Oboist  of  the 
Baltimore  Symphony,  the  New  York  City 
Center  Orchestra  under  Leonard  Bernstein, 
and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Orchestra. 
He  teaches  at  Boston  University  and  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood. 


You'll  love  our 
performance,  too! 


Dinner  from  5:30 

Prime  Rib    •    Steals 

Seafood    •    Coclctaiis 

Tel.  742-7041 

85  Atlantic  Avenue 

Other  Locations: 

Acton,  Mass.    •    Amherst,  Mass. 

Valet  Parking  Available 
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ESTABLISHED  1875 

More  than  a  century 

of  famous 

Italian  foods 

TEL.  423-6340 
10  BOSWORTH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Harold  Wright 


m^ 


Principal  Clarinettist  Harold  Wright  joined 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  1970.  He  studied 
at  the  Curtis  Institute  with  Ralph  McLane 
and  has  performed  with  the  Houston, 
Dallas,  and  Washington  National  sym- 
phonies, at  the  Casals  and  Marlboro 
festivals,  and  with  the  Guarneri  and 
Budapest  string  quartets.  He  teaches  at 
Boston  University  and  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood. 


Sherman  Walt 


Sherman  Walt,  Principal  Bassoon,  studied 
music  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Dimitri 
Mitropolous,  and  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
with  Ferdinand  Del  Negro  and  Marcel 
Tabuteau.  He  was  Principal  Bassoon  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony  before  joining  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  1952.  He  teaches  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood 
and  at  Boston  University,  where  he  is 
Professor  of  Music. 
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Armando  Ghitalla 


Armando  Ghitalla,  Principal  Trumpet, 
studied  at  Illinois  Wesleyan  and  New  York 
universities,  and  graduated  from  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music.  He  was  Principal 
Trumpet  of  the  New  York  City  Center 
Opera  and  Ballet  Orchestra  and  played 
with  the  Houston  Symphony  and  Paul 
Lavalle's  Band  of  America  before  joining 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  1951.  He  is  a 
teacher  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
at  Tanglewood  and  at  Boston  University. 


Charles  Kavalovski 


Charles  Kavalovski,  Principal  French 
Horn,  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  during 
the  summer  of  1972.  Formerly  Principal 
Horn  of  the  Denver  Symphony,  he  holds 
a  doctoral  degree  in  physics  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Before  turning 
to  music  as  a  career,  he  taught  and  did 
research  at  several  leading  universities 
including  M.I.T.  He  is  currently  Adjunct 
Professor  of  both  music  and  physics  at 
Boston  University  and  a  faculty  member 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood. 
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Ronald  Barron 


Ronald  Barron  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  1970  and  became  Principal 
Trombonist  in  1975.  He  graduated  from 
the  College-Conservatory  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Montreal  Symphony  and  has  appeared 
with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  the 
Bavarian  Radio  Orchestra,  and  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra.  He  teaches  at  the  Boston 
Conservatory  of  Music,  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  Boston  University,  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood. 
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Everett  Firth 


Everett  Firth,  Solo  Timpanist  and  head  of 
the  percussion  section,  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  1952.  He  studied  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood, 
and  his  teachers  have  included  Roman 
Szulc,  his  predecessor  in  the  Boston 
Symphony,  Saul  Goodman,  George  Stone, 
and  Lawrence  White.  He  is  head  of  the 
timpani  and  percussion  departments  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center, 


OUR  THIRD  DECADE   .   .   .  Offering  the  facilities  of 
the  largest  most  experienced  sales  staff  in  the 
Lincoln  area. 

SPECIALIZING  IN   .   .   .   Lincoln  and  other  desirable 
West-of-Boston  communities. 

MEMBERS  OF  .  .  .  Central  Middlesex  Multiple 
Listing  Service  and  the  Greater  Boston  Multiple 
Listing  Service. 


A.H.  TETREAULT,  INC.,  REALTOR 

Lincoln      259-9220  Concord 


369-1250 
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PEABODY-MASON  MUSIC  FOUNDATION 

Season  1977  —  1978 
Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


********* 


1977 


EARL  WILD,  Pianist 
Friday,  Oct.  7th  at  8:30  pm 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THREE  YOUNG  PIANISTS 
Winners  of  the  Concert  Artists  Guild  Awards 


GARY  STEIGERWALT 
Friday,  Oct.  28,  at  8:30  pm 


ANDREW  RANGELL 
Friday,  Nov.  18,  at  8:30  pm 


WILLIAM  BLACK 
Friday,  Dec.  9,  at  8:30  pm 


********* 
1978 


PAUL  BADURA-SKODA,  Pianist 
Wednesday,  Feb.  1,  at  8:30  pm 


ANTONIO  BARBOSA,  Pianist 
Wednesday,  March  1,  at  8:30  PM 


BENITA  VALENTE,  Soprano 
Wednesday,  March  29,  at  8:30  pm 


In  order  to  emphasize,  even  further  than  in  past  seasons,  the  particular  interests 
in  piano,  singing  and  chamber  music  of  the  Foundation's  benefactor.  Miss  Fanny 
Peabody  Mason,  the  Foundation  will  give  a  four-year  cycle  of  musical  presenta- 
tions beginning  this  season,  with  a  series  of  piano  and  song  recitals.  The  following 
season  will  be  dedicated  to  chamber  music  concerts  and  in  the  third  season, 
pianists,  singers  and  chamber  ensembles  who  have  recently  won  international 
music  contests  will  be  presented.  In  the  fourth  season,  the  Peabody-Mason  Music 
Foundation  will  sponsor  its  own  awards  in  a  piano  competition.  This  cycle  in  the 
same  order  will  be  repeated  every  four  years. 

To  receive  information  on  how  to  obtain  tickets  without  charge  for  these 
concerts,  send  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to  the  Peabody-Mason  Music 
Foundation,  Suite  4,  192  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  02116. 
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William  Gibson 


George  Humphrey 


Henry  Portnoi 


Farewell  and  Thanks 


Five  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  left 
the  Orchestra  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Tanglewood  season.  They  are  trombonist 
William  Gibson,  who  joined  in  1955; 
violists  George  Humphrey  and  Robert 
Karol,  who  joined  in  1934  and  1950 
respectively;  bass  player  Henry  Portnoi, 
who  joined  in  1943;  and  principal  second 
violinist  Victor  Yampolsky,  who  joined  in 
1973. 


Robert  Karol 


Victor  Yampolsky 
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Backstage 
with  the  — 
Boston 
Symphony 


"A   charming,   informative   book. 

...The  author  is  knowledgeable.  She  offers 
an  abundance  of  behind-the-scenes  details 
and  personal  anecdotes... She  discusses 
each  of  the  orchestra's  conductors,  evoking 
the  personalities  and  musical  genius  of 
each.  Equally  important,  she  conveys  the 
special  sense  of  community  that  exists 
among    the    members    of    the    Boston 


Symphony." 


Publishers  Weekly 


Evening  at  Symphony 

A  Portrait  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

^tlg%  by  JANET 

^  BAKER-CARR 

Illustrated  with  photographs.  $10.95,  now  at  your  bookstore 

,      Watch  for  Ei/en/ngafS/mprtony  on  your  local  PBS  station 

^Houghton  Mifflin  Company 


The  Caf^ 

XheBa^l'l 


Opus  1 


Classic  and  contemporary  French  cuisine 
prepared  and  served  in  the  Restaurant 
with  unfailing  attention.  Dinner  from  5:30. 


.Open  11  AM  to  1  AM 

-FANEUIL  HALL  MARKETPLACE. 
-Boston  •  Open  daily 


Opus  2 


The  new  restaurant  on  Boston's  liveliest  scene. 
Presenting  unique  international  and  American 
selectioTTs:tanch   Dinner   Cocklails   Supper 


U Just  airs 
DmtJinsiairA- 


Open  daily  11  AM  to  1  AM 

South  Market  Building  at        -  - 
-FANEUIL  HALL  MARKETPLACE 


E3 
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Henry  Alexander  Laughlin 

1892-1977 


_     m?^r 

Henry  Laughlin,  a  Trustee  of  this 
Orchestra  since  1958,  died  on  August  10th 
at  his  summer  home.  Castle  Hyde,  Fermoy, 
County  Cork,  Ireland.  He  was  85  years  old. 

Born  in  Pittsburgh,  he  attended  St.  Paul's 
School  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire  (1910) 
and  Princeton  University  (B.  Litt  1914), 
maintaining  a  lifelong  interest  in  both. 

His  principal  career  was  as  a  book  publisher, 
joining  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  in  1914, 
becoming  its  President  in  1939,  Chairman  of  the  Board  in  1957,  until  his  retirement, 
His  publications  ranged  widely  from  the  first  American  version  of  Hitler's  Mein 
Katupf  (supported  by  Mr.  Laughlin's  belief  that  "If  Hitler's  aims  are  to  be 
understood,  then  his  book  Meiri  Kampf  should  be  available  to  the  American 
public"),  to  Sir  Winston  Churchill's  The  Second  World  War.  Mr.  Laughlin 
reported  that  he  felt  he  had  finally  made  the  grade  when,  after  a  period  of  time  and 
many  meetings.  Sir  Winston  addressed  him  as  "Laughlin",  dropping  the  previous 
"Mr."  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Laughlin's  love  affair  with  the  Boston  Symphony  took  off  in  the  summer 
of  1956  when  he  and  Mrs.  Laughlin  entertained  Charles  Munch  and  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  at  an  unforgettable  dinner  at  Castle  Hyde  at  the  outset  of  the 
1956  European  Tour,  which  later  took  the  Orchestra  to  Leningrad  and  Moscow. 
He  became  a  Trustee  in  1958  and  was  a  generous,  enthusiastic,  constant  and 
faithful  supporter  for  almost  20  years. 


PotlnQ  Incorporated 

Fine  Piano  &  Furniture  Refinishing 

Specializing  in: 
CUSTOM  FURNITURE 

PERIOD  FURNITURE 


Restoring     •     Repairing     •     Refinishing 
polishing  and  touch-up  work  done  on  location 
come  in  or  call  to  set  up  an  appointment 

60  Arberdeen  Avenue  •  Cambridge,  Ma.  02138  •  (617)  4^2-1562 
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COME  TO  THE  PARTY 
OF  YOUR  CHOICE  TO  HERALD 
THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
100  YEARS  FESTIVAL. 


Friday,  September  30  from  4  to  8  pm  (after  the 

concert)  and  Saturday,  October  1  from  5  to  9  pm 

(before  the  concert)  at  Horticultural  Hall. 

It's  a  fanfare  celebration  with :  Gene  Shalit, 

Overseer  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 

Master  of  Ceremonies;  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

groups  —  Empire  Brass  Quintet,  Incredible  String 

Quartet,  WUZ;  Fiandaca  Musical  Fashion  Fantasy; 

and  world-wide  celebrities. 

PLUS,  a  culinary  row.  Hors  d'oeuvres  buffet  from 
orchestra  member  recipes. 


NO  PARTY  WAS  EVER  MORE  CONVENIENT  .  .  .  ACROSS  THE 
STREET  FROM  SYMPHONY  HALL  AT  HORTICULTURAL  HALL. 


TICKETS,  $10.00  per  person 
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Coach^  Belts  are  very  well  made 

out  of  very  good  leather 

and  come  in  men's  and  women's  sizes. 


Coach®  Bags  and  Belts  are  made  m  New  York  City  and  are  sold  in  fine  stores  throughout  the  world 
For  catalogue  write  Coach  Leatherware.  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  10001 . 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  .  .  . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  — 

(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL :  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to  the 
concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will 
be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  calling 
in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  to  the 
Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to  their  seats, 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway 
at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by 
the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE :  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  will 
be  open  at  12 :  15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 

Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

PUBLIC  TELEPHONES  AND  AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE :  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  and 
makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will 
receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your  contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order 
not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS :  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  concerts 
only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $1 .50  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the  Huntington 
Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays  beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS :  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7), 
WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9).  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3), 
and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88. 5). Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM  &  FM  (Boston  102.5  FM  : 
1330  AM),  and  WFCR-FM).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC-FM,  and  WFCR-FM. 
WFCR-FM. 

BSO  FRIENDS :  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its  endeavors. 
Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket  information. 
For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please  call  the  Friends 
Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend 
and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  the  label 
from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 
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^  Very  impressive,  perhaps  more 
knowledgeable  than  anyone  else 
writing  in  Boston  now." 

^  Youn&  but  knows  what  he's  doing, 
works  nard  all  the  time  to  expand  nii 
knowledge!' 

^Should  be  readr 


When  performers  got  the  opportunity  to 
criticize  the  critics*  that's  what  they  said 
about  Thor  Eckert,  music  critic  for  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Readers  have  come  to  depend  on  the 
Monitor's  perceptive  coverage  of  the 
arts,  as  well  as  its  fair,  balanced 
coverage  of  national  and  international 
news.  To  subscribe  to  this  award-winning 
daily  newspaper,  just  call  toll  free: 
800-225-7090.  (In  Massachusetts,  call 
collect  617-262-2300.) 
Or  use  the  coupon  below. 

*The  Real  Paper,  November  13, 1976. 


News.11ie  way  you  need  it. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  every  Monday  through  Friday  for: 

□  3  months  $12.50    □  6  months  $25    □  9  months  $37.50     □  One  year,  only  $45- 

a  $5  saving 

□  Check/money  order  enclosed*  D  Bill  me  later 


Name  (please  print) 
Street 


.Apt. 


City__ 

*Outside  U.S.A.  use  current  local  exchange  rate. 


State. 


ZIP. 
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Art  In  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  will  feature  art  exhibitions  each 
month  in  cooperation  with  some  of  the  fine  galleries  in  and  around  the  Boston 
area.  Listed  below  are  the  participating  galleries  and  the  dates  that  their  exhibitions 
will  run.  For  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  exhibits,  please  see  the  Art  In  The  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  column  each  month  in  the  BSO  newsletter. 

Cambridge  Art  Association 26  September  —  24  October 

Art/Asia 24  October  —  21  November 

The  Nielsen  Gallery 21  November  —  19  December 

Boston  Visual  Artists  Union 19  December  —  16  January 

Woods  Hole  Gallery 16  January  —  13  February 

The  Childs  Gallery 21  February  —  20  March 

Impressions  Workshop 20  March  —  17  April 

Boston  Printmakers .17  April  —  14  May 

Pucker-Safrai 14  May  —  11  June 


Handel  &  Haydn  Society 
at  Symphony  Hall 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW-$31.50  /  $21  /  $13.50 

November  17   MASS  IN  B-MINOR  /  J.  S.  Bach 
December  16  &  18  MESSIAH  /  G.  F.  Handel 
March  3   GLORIA  /  Francis  Poulenc 
TE  DEUM  /  Zoltan  Kodaly 


Call  or  write:     rl&l 
Handel  &  Haydn  Society  /  163rd  Season  /  Thomas  Dunn,  Artistic  Director 
Suite  33S  •  158  Newbury  Street  •  Boston  02116  •  266-3605 
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How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  and  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous:  The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look . .  .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


-^ 


BSO  ENGAGEMENT  CALENDAR 


The  new  BSO  Engagement  Calendar  is  now  available  through  the  Friends'  Office 
and  in  local  bookshops.  This  year's  handsome  edition  is  on  a  theme  of  Music  in  the 
Arts  and  illustrated  with  paintings,  drawings,  and  etchings  by  Degas,  Renoir, 
Vermeer,  Matisse,  and  Manet,  among  other  renowned  artists.  Another  nice  plus  is 
that  all  illustrations  in  the  Calendar  can  be  seen  in  museums  in  and  around  Boston. 
The  Calendar,  collected,  edited  and  designed  by  Mrs.  Bela  Kalman,  begins  with 
September  1977  and  runs  through  December  1978.  In  addition  to  spacious  squares 
for  noting  appointments,  birthdays,  etc.,  it  contains  a  list  of  all  BSO  concerts  for  the 
coming  season  (including  Providence  and  Carnegie  Hall),  the  Stage  Door  Lectures 
and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers,  plus  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Orchestra.  It  is  sure 
to  be  an  appreciated  gift  at  only  S5.00. 


ORDER  FORM 

I  want 


Tear  here  and  mail 


copies  at  $5.50  each  (includes  postage)  Total 


Name 
Street 
City_ 


State. 


Zip_ 


MAIL  AND  MAKE  CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO: 

COUNCIL  OF  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 
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Know  Your  Orchestra  Book 

The  new  edition  of  the  Know  Your 
Orchestra  is  on  sale  at  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  entrance  of  Symphony  Hall.  The 
book  contains  a  picture  and  short 
biography  of  each  orchestra  member, 
plus  a  diagram  of  the  usual  seating 
arrangement  of  the  Orchestra  so  that  you 
will  be  able  to  identify  each  player  more 
easily.  The  price  is  $2.00.  The  first  edition 
sold  out  promptly,  so  we  urge  you  to  get 
your  copy  now.  It  will  be  an  invaluable 
addition  to  your  concert-going  pleasure. 


Your 
i  Orchestra 

Presented 
by  the 

Council  of  the 
Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


A  world  of  fine  foods. 


Harvard  Square  /  Belmont 

Newton  Centre  /  Charles  River  Park 

Telephone  (all):  876-2211 


r 


Heavy  Savings 

ON  LIGHT 

(from  the  people  who  light  up  route  1 28) 

The  cozy  charm  of  clear  bulbs 
captured  In  sparkling  amber 
glass.  Important  hand  crafted 
burnished  two-tier 
composition  in  dis- 
tressed brass. 
22"  dia.  By 
Lightolier. 

reg  retail 
$157.50 


$89 


85 


r^^rn  Lighting  by 

^LJ  STANDARD  ELECTRIC 


ULu 


Supply 


Route  128  to  E>it  49  to  Route  117, 

1339  Main  St .  Waltham.   890-1050 

Open   Wed-Thurs-Fri    Evenings  Sat  til  4 

Major  Credit  Cards  Honored 
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Stage  Door  Lectures  and 
Pre-Symphony  Suppers 


Now  that  you've  made  plans  to  attend  BSO 
concerts,  why  not  plan  to  attend  the  Stage 
Door  Lectures  and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
as  well?  Both  events  are  fun  and  informa- 
tive with  speakers  from  the  Orchestra, 
BSO  staff,  and  the  music  circle  in  and 
around  Boston.  For  $35.00  you  can  reserve 
a  seat  for  the  Friday  Stage  Door  Lectures 
of  4  November,  9  December,  27  January, 
17  February,  and  7  April.  $25.00  will  take 
you  to  a  series  of  three  Pre-Symphony 
Suppers. 

Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
Tuesday  'B' 

18  October,  6  December,  and  4  April 
Tuesday  'C 

8  November,  10  January,  and  14  February 
Thursday  A' 

13  October,  8  December,  and  30  March 
Thursday  'B' 

5  January,  23  February,  13  April 


Dine  exquisitely  on  Boston's 

favorite  dishes,  American  and 

continental  cuisine.  Serving 

lunch,  dinner  and  Sunday  Brunch. 

PAKI^KS 
BAK 

Our  cosmopolitan  lounge 

adjoining  Parker's  restaurant. 

Perfect  for  light  lunch  at  noon. 

Cocktails  till  closing. 


Come  eat,  drink,  dance  and  be 

entertained  in  a  plush 

turn-of-the-century  place. 

Open  at  1 1 :30  a.m.  to  2  a.m. 

THEDU^FEVFAiV\ILVS 

PAI^Il4iOUSL^ 

School  &  Tremont  Street 
Boston 


V(^'r  e  staying  up  late 
with  history's  fiercest 
horsemen. 

For  nearly  6,000  years,  the 
Thracians  lived  for  horses,  gold,  and 
carousing.  Now,  while  we  have  their 
fabulous  treasure  on  display,  we're 
not  about  to  watch  the  clock. 

Thracian  Treasures  from  Bulgaria 
September  30  -  October  30. 
Special  Evening  Hours:  5  PM  -  9  PM  Tues- 
day through  Friday  (except  Wed.,  10/19). 

Free  to  Museum-goers,  special  Shuttle  Bus 
from  the  Public  Library  in  Copley  Square, 
2  PM- 9  PM,  every  1/2  hour. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


WESTWOOD  GALLERY 


FINE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 


TUES-SAT  1-5PM   SUNDAY  2-5PM 
CLOSED  MONDAY     TEL  326-5432 

36  Hartford  St  Westwood  —  OffRte  109 
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Three  Sundays  that  can 
help  you  face  Monday. 

The  twelve  principal  players  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  perform  at  Jordan  Hall  at 
4:00  p.m.  on  Nov.  6, 1977  and  Feb.  19  and  April  9, 
1978.  Gilbert  Kalish  is  the  guest  pianist. 

Novembers,  1977 

Beethoven  'Kakadu'  Variations  for  piano  trio 

op.  121a 
Richard  Strauss  Till  Eulenspiegel  op.  28  arranged 

for  chamber  ensemble 
Yehudi  Wyner  Serenade  (1958)  for  seven 

instruments 
Brahms  Quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings  op.  1 15 

February  19, 1978 

Mozart  Quartet  for  oboe  and  strings  K.  370 
Schoenberg  Suite  op.  29 
Schubert  Piano  Trio  in  E  flat  D.  929 

April  9, 1978 

Schubert  String  Trio  no.  2  in  B  flat  D.  581 
Nocturne  in  E  flat  for  piano  trio  D.  897 
Carl  Reinecke  Trio  for  oboe,  horn  &  piano  op.  188 
Stravinsky  I'Histoire  du  Soldat  (concert  suite) 

Subscriptions  forthe  three-concert  series,  priced 
at  $15, 12  and  9,  are  available  by  writing  Chamber 
Players  series,  Subscription  Office,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  Mass.  02115. 
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New  Orchestra  Members 


With  these  opening  concerts,  we  welcome  four  new  players  to  the  Boston  Symphony. 

Violist  Marc  Jeanneret  was  Assistant  Principal  Violist  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony.  He  has  also  played  Principal  Viola  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony,  the 
Indianapolis  Symphony  and  was  a  member  of  the  Opera  Orchestra  in  Paris. 

Betty  Benthin,  also  a  violist,  has  played  with  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  and  played 
Associate  Principal  Viola  with  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra.  She  was  on  the 
faculty  of  Macalester  College  in  the  Music  Department. 

Edwin  Barker  joins  the  BSO  as  Principal  Bass.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony  during  the  1976-77  season,  a  member  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Fellowship  program  at  Tanglewood  in  1975,  and  is  a  1976  graduate  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  where  he  was  awarded  the  Chadwick  Medal  for  Outstanding 
Senior. 

Alfred  Genovese  will  become  Assistant  Principal  Oboe.  He  is  a  former  member 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra  where  he  held  the  position  of  Associate 
Principal  Oboe. 


Fine  Quality 

Gems  and 

Jewelry. 

SHREVE, 
CRUMP  &  LOW  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1800 

330  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116  (617)  267-9100 

AND  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


HifKOJiaif  TejiJiSL 

M 


presents 


PyccKoe 
XopOBoe  06iuecTB0 


ICOLAI 


.•  arran);einent  with 
American  Concert  Management 


GEDDA 

IN   RECITAL 
returns  to  Symphony 
Hall  singing 
Lensky's  aria  from 
Eugene  Onegin 


plus  other  great 
operatic  selections 


and  the 

RUSSIAN  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

Vladimir  Roudenko,  conductor 

joins  Mr.  Gedda  for  selections  from 
Russian  liturgical  and  folk  music 
rarely  heard  in  the  United  States 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  13 
at  3  P.M. 

Tickets :  SS.'" ,  s?/^'-'' ,  se."" ,  S4.'°  at  the 

Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  3  weeks  before  concert. 
Advance  trdcet  information  by  calling    731-9786. 
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Introduce  Your  Child 
and  His/Her  Friends  to 
Some  New  Friends 
at  Symphony  Hail... 
Ludwigy  Wolfgang,  Igor 
&  Johann  Sebastian. 

The  Boston  Symphony  invites  you  to  attend 
Youth  Concerts  as  a  family  on  3  Saturday 
mornings  or  arrange  for  your  school  to  attend 
as  a  class  on  3  Friday  mornings. 

Saturdays  at  11 :00  am:  December  10, 

Febmary  4,  April  8 

Fridays  at  10: 15  am:  December  2,  January  27, 

March  31 

Series  Price:  $9.00  for  3  concerts 

The  Youth  Activities  Office  at  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492)  will  assist  you  with  all  concert 
arrangements. 

%^       Begin  a  lasting 

friendship  with  the 
Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Youth 
Concerts  Conductor 
Harry  Elhs  Dickson, 
and  all  the  great 
masters  of  music  at 
Youth  Concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Mujic  Dincior 


.'T-'^^ 


*--«.- 
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COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 

Thursday,  6  October  —  7 :  30-9 :  20 

Thursday  '10'  Series 
Friday,  7  October  —  2-3 :  50 
Saturday,  8  October  —  8 :  30-10 :  20  • 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Gabrieli  Canzon  Per  Sonar  Septimi  Toni 
Sonata  Pian'e  Forte 
Canzona  Noni  Toni 

Brahms   A  German  Requiem 

Judith  Blegen,  soprano 
Benjamin  Luxon,  baritone 
Tanglewood  Festival  Churus, 
John  OHver,  Conductor 


Thursday,  13  October  —  8 :  30-10 :  10 
Thursday  'A'  Series 

Friday,  14  October  —  2-3 :  40 
Saturday,  15  October  —  8:30-10:10 
Tuesday,  18  October  —  7 :  30-9 :  10 
Tuesday  'B'  Series 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting: 
Haydn         Symphony  No.  30  in  C 
Druckman  Chiaroscuro 
Respighi      Fountains  of  Rome 

Pines  of  Rome 


Thursday,  13  October  —  11-12 

Thursday  'AM'  Series 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Respighi  Roman  Festivals 

Fountains  of  Rome 

Pines  of  Rome 

Thursday,  20  October  —  7:30-10 

Thursday  '10'  Series 
Friday,  21  October  —  2-4:30 
Saturday,  22  October  —  8:30-11 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Berlioz  Beatrice  and  Benedict  (complete) 

Frederica  Von  Stade,  mezzo-soprano 

(Beatrice) 
Sheila  Armstrong,  soprano 

(Hero) 
Gwendolyn  Killebrew,  contralto 

(Ursula) 
Stuart  Burrows,  tenor  (Benedict) 
David  Arnold,  baritone 

(Claudio) 
Joseph  McKee,  bass  (Don  Pedro) 
Douglas  Lawrence,  bass 
(Somarone) 

Actors:  Rohan  McCullough, 
Beatrice 
Raul  Julia,  Benedict 
Bronia  Wheeler,  narrator 
Frederic  Kimball,  narrator 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 
John  Oliver,  conductor 


A.  Navy  Blue  Calf 
with  Navy  Suede 
$40.00 


B.  Black  or  Colonial 
Taupe  Calf 

$34.00 
Add  $1.50  for  shipping 


Zero  Newbury  Street  Zero  Cross  Street 

Boston  266-6527  Wellesley 


'/^^ 
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Reprogram  your  investments 
fromTheFhthetique  to 
The  Royal  Fireworks. 

FideKty  Management  ©Research  Co. 

Investment  Advisor  to  the  Fidelity  Group  of  Mutual  Funds 

82  Devonshire  Stfeet,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109,  Tel.  726-0650 
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The  Model  601  is  a  new  Direct/ 
Reflecting®  loudspeaker  of  outstanding 
performance,  efficiency,  and  versatility, 
designed  to  incorporate  many  of  the 
basic  concepts  used  in  the  world- 
renowned  Bose  901®  Series  ID. 

While  conventional  speakers  beam 
sound  directly  at  the  listener  from 
two  or  three  front-mounted  drivers, 
the  Model  SOl's  unique  arrangement 
of  six  precisely  positioned  drivers 
reflects  the  greatest  part  of  each 
speaker's  sound  output  off  back  and 
side  walls  of  the  listening  room.  This 
creates  the  high  proportion  of 
reflected  sound  heard  in  a  live,  con- 
cert-hall performance,  and  captures 
the  impact  and  presence  of  live 
music  with  a  degree  of  realism  that 
no  conventional  speaker  can  match. 

For  a  more  complete  introduction 


to  the  Model  601,  visit  any  authorized 
Bose  dealer  or  write  for  a  full-color 
brochure  to  Bose,  Dept.  TQW,  The 
Mountain,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 


Better  sound  through  research. 


Patents  issued  and  pending.  Cabinets  are  walnut  veneer. 
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Accompanist  to      : 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Boston  Pops  •  Arthur  Fiedler  •  Seiji  Ozawa 
Gilbert  Kalish  •  Tanglewood 


This  is 


Jji 


97th  SEASON 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Alii  sic  Director 


¥r 


TRUST  BANKING. 

A  symphony  in  financial  planning. 
Conducted  by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Decisions  which  affect  personal  financial  goals  are  often 

best  made  in  concert  with  a  professional  advisor. 

However,  some  situations  require  consultation  with  a  number 

of  professionals  skilled  in  different  areas  of  financial 

management.  Real  estate  advisors.  Tax  consultants. 

Estate  planners .  Investment  managers . 

To  assist  people  with  these  needs,  our  venerable 

Boston  banking  institution  has  developed  a  new  banking 

concept  which  integrates  all  of  these  professional 

services  into  a  single  program. 

The  program  is  called  trust  banking.  Orchestrated  by 
Roger  Dane,  Vice  President,  722-7022,  for  a  modest  fee. 


DIRECTORS 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

Chairman,  Executive 
Committee 

DwightL.  Allison,  Jr. 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

David  C.  Crockett 

Deputy  to  the  Chairman 
of  tne  Board  of  Trustees 
and  to  the  General 
Director,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital 

F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 
Partner,  Sherburne, 
Powers  &  Needham 


Hans  H.  Estin 

Vice  Chairman,  North 

American  Management 

Corporation 
Nathan  H.  Garrick,  Jr. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the 

Board 
Donald  J.  Hurley 

Partner,  Goodwin, 

Proctor  &  Hoar 
Robert  Mainer 

Senior  Vice  President, 

The  Boston  Company, 

Inc. 
William  F.  Morton 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
Lovett  C.Peters 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 


George  W.  Phillips 

Executive  Vice 

President 
George  Putnam 

Chairman,  Putnam 

Management 

Company,  Inc. 
John  E.  Rogerson 

Partner,  Hutchins  & 

Wheeler 
Henry  E.  Russell 

President 
Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
Charles  W.Schmidt 

President,  S.D.  Warren 

Company  (A  Division 

of  Scott  Paper  Company) 


C.  Vincent  Vappi 

President,  Vappi  & 

Company,  Inc. 
JepthaH.  Wade 

Partner,  Choate,  HaU 

&  Stewart 
William  W.  Wolbach 

Vice  Chairman 

of  the  Board 
Honorary  Director 
Sidney  R.Rabb 

Chairman,  The  Stop  & 

Shop  Companies,  Inc. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Seventh  Season  1977-1978 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  President 
Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 
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Albert  L.  Nickerson 
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David  Rockefeller  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson         John  T.  Noonan 
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Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
Executive  Director 

Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Dinah  Daniels 

Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 
Assistant  Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 
Director  of  Sales 


Walter  D.  Hill 
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Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 
Advisor  for  the  Music  Director 


Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 
Controller 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 
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Thomas  W.  Morris 
Manager 

Daniel  R.  Gustin 
Assistant  Manager 
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Director  of  Development 
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Assistant  to  the  Manager 
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Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 
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David  G.  Mugar 
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Stephen  Paine 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
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Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Roger  Woodworth 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  Icids 
.  a  free  education. 

k  A 

Yes,  free. 

The  Getting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
transportation  to  and  from,  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  par'ents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  021 15,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Seventh  Season 


Thursday,  6  October  at  7:30 

Friday,  7  October  at  2 

Saturday,  8  October  at  8 :  30 

Tuesday,  11  October  at  8 :  30 

Saturday,  29  October  at  8  at  the  Church  of  Saint  Paul  the  Apostle, 

New  York 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 

GABRIELI    Canzon  per  sonar  septimi  toni 
GABRIELI    Sonata  pian'e  forte 
GABRIELI    Canzona  noni  toni 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS  Ein  deutsches  Requiem  (A  German  Requiem),  Opus  45 
—  on  words  from  Holy  Scripture 

Selig  sind,  die  da  Leid  tragen  (Blessed  are  they  that  mourn) 

Denn  alles  Fleisch  es  ist  wie  Gras  (For  all  flesh  is  as  grass) 

Herr,  lehre  dock  mich  (Lord,  make  me  to  know) 

Wie  lieblich  sind  deine  Wohnungen  (How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles] 

Ihr  haht  nun  Traurigkeit  (Ye  now  have  sorrow) 

Denn  ivir  haben  hie  keine  bleibende  Statt  (For  here  have  we  no 

continuing  city) 

Selig  sind  die  Toten  (Blessed  are  the  dead) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone 
JUDITH  BLEGEN,  soprano 


Thursday's  concert  will  end  about  9 :  20,  Friday's  about  3 :  50,  and  those  on 
Saturday,  8  October,  and  Tuesday  at  about  10 :  20.  NB  —  THERE  IS  NO 
INTERMISSION  AT  THE  PERFORMANCE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for  Deutsche 

Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano 


As  the  French  put  it,  Plus  ca  change, 
plus  c'est  la  meme  chose.  Or  as  a  lot 
of  people  seem  to  feel  about  trust 
institutions:  The  more  they  claim  to 
be  different,  the  more  they're  really 
all  alike. 

At  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
we  know  it'll  take  more  than  this  ad  to 
convince  you  that  we  really  are  differ- 
ent. But  we're  confident  that  once 
you've  come  to  know  us,  you'll  see 
what  we  mean— both  in  investment 
expertise  and  in  our  strong  commit- 
ment to  personal  service. 

Write  or  call  Harry  Baughman,  or 
any  of  our  trust  or  banking  officers, 
at  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02109, 
(617)  742-4000. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 


TRUST 


Member  FDIC 


"I  think  I  can  set  up  the  trust  very  nicely 

if  you  kids  promise  to  stay  married  to  each  other 

for  at  least  ten  more  years.  '* 
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THE 

Backgammon 

Cruise. 

The  ultimate  Caribbean  cruise  for  Backgammon 
enthusiasts.  Here's  your  chance  to  play  and  learn  this 
fascinating  game  with  Prince  Alexis  Obolensky, 
his  staff,  Grandmasters  Champion  Tony  Goble, 
and  many  international  stars. 

Besides  tournament  play  for  the  Grand  Prize 
Scandinavian  Cruise,  there  will  be  plenty  of  time 
for  swimming,  sauna,  entertainment,  and  dancing. 

We  leave  Port  Everglades,  Florida,  on  November 
19  and  again  on  April  29,  aboard  the  Vistafjord, 
flagship  of  the  Norwegian  America  Line.  Ports  of 
call  for  this  14-night  cruise  include  Haiti,  Curacao, 
Venezuela,  and  many  more. 
For  detailed  information,  call  the  Masters  of  a 
Fine  Art  —  Faneuil  Hall  Travel  Associates.  In 
Boston:  742-6070,  or  Cambridge:  661-7555. 

Faneuil  Hall 
Travel 

59  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

1105  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge. 

The  Vistafjord  is  registered  in  Norway. 


Seiji  Ozawa 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall 
of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria  in  1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He  attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  and 
graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation,  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besanqon,  France,  and  was  invited  by  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying 
at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music  Director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later  to  study 
and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his  inaugural 
season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  although  he 
remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77  season. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  recordings  include:  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  label,  Berlioz's 
Symphoyiie  fantastique .  La  damnation  de  Faust,  Romeo  et  Juliette  (which  was 
awarded  a  Grand  Prix  du  Disque),  Ives's  Symphony  No.  4  and  Central  Park  in  the 
Dark,  and  De  Falla's  Three-cornered  Hat.  and,  on  the  New  World  Records  label, 
Griffes's  Songs  of  Fiona  McLeod.  Recordings  soon  to  be  released  are:  Bartok's 
Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite  and  Music  for  Percussion,  Strings,  and  Celeste, 
Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5,  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  1,  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  Sheherazade,  all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  Sessions's  When 
Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom  'd  on  New  World  Records. 
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First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  5.  Dana  chair 

Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phillip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock    Eflat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A .  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 
Peter  Gordon 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Notes 

Giovanni  Gabrieli 

Canzon  per  sonar  septimi  toni 
Sonata  plan  'e  forte 
Canzona  noni  toni 


Giovanni  Gabrieli  —  he  himself  spelled  it  Gabrielli  —  was  born  in  Venice  about 
1555  and  died  there  on  12  August  1612.  About  these  dates  there  hangs  some 
uncertainty .  The  death  register  for  the  parish  of  Saint  Samuel  gives  1612  as  the 
year  of  his  death  and  lists  his  age  as  58.  His  tombstone  in  Saint  Stephen's  indicates 
1613  and  gives  his  age  as  56.  A  successor  was  appointed  for  him  as  First  Organist 
in  Saint  Mark's  in  1612 :  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  remigration  of  his  many  pupils 
took  place  only  in  1613.  The  three  works  heard  at  this  concert  were  published  in 
1597  in  a  volume  of  Sacrae  Symphoniae.  The  Canzon  per  sonar  septimi  toni  was 
played  by  Boston  Symphony  brass  players,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducting, 
during  the  1972-73  season.  The  Sonata  was  conducted  by  Dr.  (later  Sir)  Adrian 
Boult  in  January  1935,  and  more  recently  by  Charles  Munch,  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas,  and  Edo  de  Waart.  The  Canzona  noni  toni  was  played  under  the  direction 
of  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  in  January  and  February  1972. 


The  current  Gabrieli  revival  began  in  Symphony  Hall  in  the  early  forties  with  the 
making  by  G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  E.  Power  Biggs,  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  the 
Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  and  Boston  Symphony  brass,  of  a  four-record,  78-rpm 
album  —  Victor  M-928  —  caWed  Processional  and  Ceremonial  Music.  The 
publication  in  1834  of  a  study  of  Gabrieli  by  Carl  von  Winterfeld  was  a  landmark 
in  the  modern  reacquisition  of  pre-Bach  music,  but  it  had  little  impact  outside  the 
community,  then  very  small  indeed,  of  scholars  of  music  history.  Though  Fritz 
Stein  had  made  an  edition  for  modern  instruments  of  the  Sonata  pian'e  forte 
available  in  1931  and  a  few  adventurous  conductors  played  it  (this  is  what  Adrian 
Boult  and  Charles  Munch  used  for  their  performances),  it  took  the  impact  of  that 
later  across-the-Charles  collaboration  to  make  the  right  sort  of  persuasive  case  for 
the  festive  brilliance  of  the  Venetian  master's  music.  Brass  ensembles  today  would 
hardly  know  what  to  do  without  their  Gabrieli,  and,  with  the  expansion  of  the 
early-music  movement,  we  have  even  been  able  to  get  to  know  the  music  not  only 
on  modern  instruments,  in  translation,  as  it  were,  but  in  the  softer  glow  of  the 
sounds  one  might  have  heard  echoing  from  gallery  to  gallery  at  Saint  Mark's  almost 
400  years  ago. 

We  know  that  Giovanni  Gabrieli  studied  with  his  uncle,  Andrea  Gabrieli,  and 
that  in  the  later  1570s  he  spent  some  time  in  Munich  with  Orlandus  Lassus.  In  1584, 
the  post  of  First  Organist  at  Saint  Mark's  became  vacant  when  Claudio  Merulo 
removed  to  Mantua.  Andrea  became  his  successor,  and  Giovanni  was  promoted  to 
First  upon  his  uncle's  death  two  years  later.  That  fairly  completes  the  recital  of  the 
important  external  events  in  his  life.  A  prolific  composer  and  evidently  a  personality 
of  singular  force,  he  also  became  a  teacher  of  importance  and  distinction,  the 
Germans,  Hans  Leo  Hassler,  Gregor  Aichinger,  and  above  all  Heinrich  Schiitz, 
being  the  most  renowned  of  his  pupils.  Some  of  these,  for  example  the  Dutchman, 
Melchior  Borchgrevinck,  even  took  flocks  of  their  own  pupils  along  to  Venice  so 
that  Gabrieli  found  himself  teaching  two  generations  of  students  at  once.  Schiitz, 
latinizing  himself  into  Henricus  Sagittarius  for  the  occasion,  paid  a  notable  and  oft- 
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quoted  tribute  to  his  teacher  in  the  preface  to  his  own  collection  of  Symphoniae 

sacrae  of  1629: 

At  Gabrielius,  Dij  immortales,  quantus  vir;  ilium  si  garrula  vidisset  antiquitas, 
(dicatn  verba)  Aniphionibus  praetulisset,  aid  si  connubia  amarent  musae,  praeter 
ipswn  nou  alio  Melpomene  gaiideret  marito,  tantus  erat  arte  ciendi  modos. 

"As  for  Gabrieli,  O  immortal  gods,  what  a  man  was  he!  Had  antiquity  known 
him,  she  would  have  preferred  him  to  Amphion.  Had  the  muses  wished  to  marry, 
Melpomene  would  have  had  no  other  spouse,  so  great  was  his  mastery  of  song!" 


Music  with  antiphonal  or  responsorial  effects  had  a  place  in  the  Christian 
liturgy  from  the  beginning.  The  Byzantine-influenced  architecture  of  Saint  Mark's, 
Venice,  combined  with  the  taste  for  splendid  and  grand  art  forms  of  the  sort  much 
in  evidence  in   the  work  of  Gabrieli's  older  contemporaries  Tintoretto  and 
Veronese,  made  Venice  a  natural  place  for  the  development  of  multi-choral  and 
multi-orchestral  music.  The  Fleming,  Adrian  Willaert,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
music  in  the  Venetian  cathedral  from  1527  until  his  death  in  1562,  was  the  first  to 
make  much  of  the  possibilities  of  cori  spezzati  or  split  forces.  Many  opportunities 
offer  themselves :  contrasts  of  weight,  massed  voices  against  solos  or  small  groups ; 
contrasts  of  density,  many  lines  against  few,  or  tutti  against  solo;  contrasts  of 
register,  high  voices  or  instruments  against  low;  contrasts  of  color,  voices  against 
instruments,  or  different  families  of  instruments  pitted  against  each  other.  Such 
contrasts  can  be  realized  as  part  of  a  polyphonic  texture  or  they  may  be  worked 
out  in  dialogue.  Giovanni  Gabrieli,  in  the  best  of  his  instrumental  pieces  and  in  his 
motets  with  voices,  became  phenomenally  inventive  as  he  explored  the  composi- 
tional possibilities  of  this  peculiarly  Venetian  style,  his  rhythmic  imagination  being 
a  particularly  important  means  toward  the  clarification  of  textures.  Moreover,  the 
exploitation  of  textural  contrast  as  compositional  principle  proved  a  most  fruitful 
line  of  development  later.  From  it  grew  the  instrumental  concerto,  and  both  the  wit 
of  Bach's  Brandenburg  Concertos  and  the  magnificence  of  the  Sanctus  of  the  Mass 
in  B  minor  are  equally  and  clearly  of  Venetian  descent. 

Saint  Mark's  was  also  the  site  of  concerts  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Doge  and 
his  guests,  and  presumably  works  like  the  three  on  this  program  were  intended  for 
such  occasions.  Of  these  three,  the  Canzon  per  sonar  septimi  toni  is  the  most 
complex.  "Canzon  per  sonar"  means  literaWy  a  "song  for  playing;  "septimi  toni" 
means  "in  the  seventh  mode,"  which  is  the  Mixolydian,  whose  scale  you  can  find  by 
playing  the  white  notes  from  G  to  G  on  the  piano.  This  canzona  is  in  eleven  short 
sections,  all  different  save  the  tenth,  which  is  a  repeat  of  the  first,  and  the  scoring  is 
for  two  antiphonal  groups  each  of  four  voices.  Gabrieli  does  not  designate  an 
instrumentation.  The  "soft  and  loud  sonata"  is  famous  as  the  first  printed  piece  to 
indicate  dynamic  contrasts.  It  is  also  rare  for  its  day  in  specifying  the  instruments  — 
one  group  consisting  of  two  high  trombones,  tenor  trombone,  and  cornetto,  the 
other  of  two  tenor  trombones,  bass  trombones,  and  a  string  instrument  correspond- 
ing in  range  to  the  modern  viola.  The  Canzona  noni  toni  —  the  ninth  mode  being 
the  Aeolian  (white  notes  from  A  to  A)  —  is  in  five  sections,  the  odd-numbered  ones 
in  4/4  being  spelled  by  stanzas  in  triple  meter. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


Johannes  Brahms 

A  German  Requiem,  Opus  45 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  7  May  1833,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  3  April 
1897.  Except  for  the  fifth  movement,  the  German  Requiem  was  completed  in 
August  1866.  On  1  December  1867,  Johannes  Herbeck  conducted  the  first  three 
movements  in  Vienna.  The  first  performance  of  all  six  existing  movements  was 
given  in  the  Bremen  Cathedral  on  Good  Friday  1868,  the  composer  conducting,  and 
with  the  great  Julius  Stockhausen  as  baritone  soloist.  Brahms  added  what  is  now  the 
fifth  movement,  Ihr  habt  nun  Traurigkeit,  in  May  of  that  year,  and  the  work  was 
given  in  the  version  in  which  we  now  know  it  on  18  February  1869  under  Carl 
Reinecke  in  Leipzig.  Leopold  Damrosch  conducted  the  first  American  performance 
with  the  Oratorio  Society  in  New  York  on  15  March  1877.  Serge  Koussevitzky 
conducted  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  on  28  and  29  March  1926  with 
the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  baritone  Boris  Saslawsky,  and 
soprano  Ethyl  Hay  den.  Koussevitzky  repeated  it  in  several  seasons,  and  Robert 
Shaw  and  Charles  Munch  also  conducted  it  at  the  orchestra's  concerts.  The  most 
recent  performances  by  the  orchestra  in  Boston  were  given  under  Erich  Leinsdorf's 
direction  in  November  and  December  1968  with  the  New  England  Conservatory 
Chorus,  baritone  David  Clatworthy,  and  soprano  Saramae  Endich,  though  William 
Steinberg  conducted  a  single  performance  in  Ames,  Iowa,  on  12  March  1972  with 
the  Iowa  State  Singers  Oratorio  Chorus,  Robert  Hale,  and  Veronica  Tyler. 

A  note  on  the  text  and  translation :  Brahms,  perhaps  working  from  memory, 
sometimes  departed  in  certain  details  from  Martin  Luther's  words,  and  we  give  the 
text  as  he  set  it.  Occasionally  the  German  and  English  translations  of  the  Bible 
diverge,  and  in  a  few  places  where  it  is  useful  for  the  understanding  of  Brahms' s 
music,  we  depart  from  the  Authorized  Version  in  order  to  give  a  closer  rendering  of 
the  text  Brahms  had  before  him. 

The  German  Requiem  is  scored  for  four-part  chorus  with  baritone  and  soprano 
solos,  two  flutes  plus  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  harp  (only  one  part,  but  preferably 
doubled),  timpani,  organ,  and  strings.  In  this  performance ,  Berj  Zamkochian  plays 
the  organ. 

About  the  time  Brahms  began  concentrated  work  on  his  German  Requiem  on 
Words  from  Holy  Scripture,  far  away,  in  America,  a  poet  was  writing  an  exalted 
meditation  on  death.  He  had  visited  battlefields  and  had  seen  "the  debris  and  debris 
of  all  the  slain  soldiers  of  the  war."  He  saw— and  it  surprised  him  and  moved  him— 
that 

"They  themselves  were  fully  at  rest,  they  suffer'd  not. 

The  living  remain'd  and  suffer'd,  the  mother  suffer'd. 

And  the  wife  and  the  child  and  the  musing  comrade  suffer'd. 

And  the  armies  that  remain'd  suffer'd." 
Had  Brahms  read  those  lines— he  did  not  because  he  could  not  read  poetry  in 
English  and  Hans  Reisiger's  beautiful  translation  of  Walt  Whitman  came  out  only 
in  1922— he  would  have  surely  done  so  with  emotion  and  sympathy,  for  the  pity 
and  the  understanding  in  them  is  nourished  by  the  source  that  fed  his  own  Requiem. 
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Drawing  on  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  Brahms  himself  put  the  text  together.  As  a 
sacred  text  for  music,  the  German  Requiem  has  but  one  peer,  and  that  is  the 
Jennens-Handel  Messiah.  The  title  gave  him  some  unease :  "German"  refers  simply 
to  the  language,  but  he  told  Karl  Rheinthaler,  Director  of  Music  at  the  Bremen 
Cathedral,  that  he  would  gladly  have  dispensed  with  that  word  and  called  it 
A  Human  Requiem. 

The  words  that  begin  a  Mass  for  the  Dead  in  the  Catholic  liturgy  are  "Requiem 
aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine  (Grant  them  eternal  rest,  O  Lord)"  and  that  is  a 
concern  far  from  Brahms's  mind.  The  dead  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the 
penultimate  section,  and  then  in  the  phrase,  "the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible, 
and  we  shall  be  changed."  And  when  the  last  movement  begins  with  the  words  from 
Revelations,  "Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth,"  we  hear, 
not  anxious  or  ardent  prayer,  but  the  voice  of  assured  faith.  No,  Brahms  addresses 
us,  the  living,  who  remain  to  mourn  and  suffer.  The  verse  from  Revelations  which 
ends  the  German  Requiem  closes  the  circle  that  begins  with  the  Beatitude,  "Blessed 
are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted." 

The  deaths  of  two  beloved  persons  may  have  played  their  part  in  calling  the 
German  Requiem  into  being,  that  of  Robert  Schumann  in  July  1856*  and  his 
mother's  in  February  1865.  But  Brahms  was  reticent  about  such  things,  and  we 
cannot  be  sure.  He  wrote  the  last  notes  of  the  work  in  May  1868,  but  its  beginnings, 
at  least  its  musical  beginnings,  may  go  back  as  far  as  1854.  That  was  the  year  of 
Schumann's  mental  collapse  and  of  his  attempted  suicide,  a  catastrophe  to  which 
the  twenty-year  old  Brahms  responded  by  moving  to  Diisseldorf  in  order  to  be  of 
help  to  Clara  Schumann  and  her  children.  He  wrote  then  the  first  version  of  the  B 
major  Trio,  Opus  8,  and  the  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Schumann,  Opus  9.  He  also 
began  a  D  minor  Sonata  for  two  pianos,  a  work  that  was  to  trouble  him  for  years.  It 
began  to  turn  into  a  symphony.  That  project,  too,  was  scrapped,  though  not  before 
parts  of  the  first  movement  were  salvaged  for  what  ultimately  became  the  first 
movement  of  the  D  minor  Piano  Concerto.  One  of  the  movements  of  the  abandoned 
symphony,  a  section  Brahms  imagined  as  a  scherzo  in  the  manner  of  a  sarabande, 
became  the  compositional  starting  point  for  the  German  Requiem 's  second 
movement. 

It  may  well  be  that  his  mother's  death  provided  the  immediate  impulse  for 
beginning  the  work.  By  the  end  of  April  1865,  two  months  after  that  event,  which 
oppressed  him  painfully,  he  had  finished  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  movements. 
Sending  the  last  of  these  to  Clara  Schumann,  he  wrote  that  it  was  meant  to  be 
"a  sort  of  German  requiem."  Only  an  exceptionally  heavy  schedule  of  concert 
appearances  kept  him  from  completing  the  score  as  swiftly  as  he  had  begun  it.  The 
partial  premiere  in  Vienna  in  December  1867  went  badly,  and  the  first  complete 
performance  in  Leipzig  fourteen  months  later  turned  out  to  be  another  of  Brahms's 
failures  in  that  city  (the  most  brutal  had  been  the  rejection  of  the  D  minor  Piano 
Concerto  in  1859),  but  it  no  longer  mattered.  The  Bremen  performance  had  marked 
a  turning  point  in  his  career.  Now,  at  thirty-five,  Brahms  was  acknowledged  a 
master. 

The  first  movement  is  sombre  in  color.  Brahms  was  always  a  chaste  and  sparing 
orchestrator  whose  treatment,  for  example,  of  trombones  and  contrabassoon  in  the 
four  symphonies  is  a  miracle  of  economy  and  effectiveness.  In  the  German 

*Brahms  was  very  much  moved  when  he  learned  many  years  later  that  Schumann  had  planned 
a  work  with  the  same  title. 
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Requiem,  he  uses  his  full  orchestral  complement  only  in  the  second  movement.  In 
the  dark  first  movement,  he  dispenses  with  piccolo,  clarinets,  one  pair  of  horns,  the 
trumpets  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  violins.  The  use  of  the  harp — such  an  atypical 
sound  for  Brahms — is  wonderful :  the  first  discreet  entrance  at  "Die  mit  Tranen 
s'den,"*\he  bright  accompaniment  to  the  promise  of  reaping  in  joy,  and  finally  the 
glorious  upsurge  of  the  F  major  chord  as  the  sopranos  reach  their  high  A  just 
before  the  end. 


*Brahms  explained  that  he  deliberately  masked  the  first  entrance  of  this  dangerously 
ostentatious  instrument  so  that  it  should  not  "for  God's  sake  go  make  an  effect." 
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The  cellos'  first  phrase  alludes  to  a  seventeenth-century  Lutheran  hymn,  Wer  nur 
den  lieben  Gott  lasst  walten  (They  who  leave  everything  to  God),  a  detail  about 
which  Brahms  said  later,  "Oh  well,  if  nobody  notices  I  suppose  that's  all  right,  too." 
The  first  choral  entry,  "Selig  sind, "  spells  out  the  melody  F-A-B  flat,  a  small  leap 
followed  by  a  step  in  the  same  direction.  Brahms  isolates  and  dramatizes  this  shape 
because  he  will  use  it  to  bind  the  entire  work  together  (see  page  17).  The  poignant 
"mit  Tranen  (in  tears)"  brings  the  same  pattern,  but  in  reverse  order. 

The  second  movement  opens  with  it  also — G  flat-F-D  flat.  Now  that  Brahms 
introduces  the  violins  for  the  first  time  (playing  the  music  that  survived  from  that 
early  attempt  at  a  symphony),  he  does  so  in  a  very  high  register — in  other  words,  as 
violinistically  as  possible.  And  the  drums  are  heard  for  the  first  time  as  they  beat 
their  ominous  triplets  across  that  strange  blend  of  dance  and  death  march.  At  the 
passage  about  "the  early  and  the  latter  rain,"  the  accompaniment  is  so  pictorial  it 
might  be  by  Bach.  Twice  the  death  march  rises  to  its  great  climax,  finally  to  open 
out  into  the  great  chorus  about  the  joy  of  "the  ransomed  in  the  Lord,"  a  movement 
astounding  in  its  rhythmic  freedom  and  energy.  Not  the  least  of  its  surprises, 
though,  is  the  quiet  close  with  its  throbbing  drums  and  its  garlands  of  scales.  Here 
Brahms  remembered  the  way  Beethoven  had  ended  the  Adagio  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony  and  the  Credo  in  the  Missa  solemnis. 

Now  the  baritone  soloist  enters  to  begin  a  sombre  recitative  in  dialogue  with  the 
chorus,  set  against  orchestral  scoring  that  tastes  of  Don  Giovanni.  Agitation  grows 
over  the  question,  "And  now.  Lord,  what  is  my  hope?"  The  pulsating  triplets  in  the 
woodwinds  cease — they  are  yet  another  daring  and  loving  tribute  to  the  Beethoven 
Ninth  (the  passage  about  him  "who  lives  beyond  the  stars") — and  the  answer,  "My 
hope  is  in  thee,"  rises  from  the  depth  in  a  single  sentence  of  utmost  radiance.  As  the 
chorus  tells  us  that  "the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hands  of  God,"  their  fugue 
is  accompanied  by  another  in  the  orchestra,  with  the  sure  faith  that  "there  shall  no 
torment  touch  them"  firmly  established  in  the  D  pedal  of  low  brasses,  strings, 
drums,  and  organ,  sustained  without  break  through  thirty-six  spacious  measures. 

What  happens  next  is  in  complete  contrast  to  the  drama  of  what  came  before. 
The  key,  E  flat,  is  infinities  away  from  the  preceding  D  major,  and  the  orchestra  is 
reduced  to  an  almost  chamber-musical  scale.  Near  the  end,  Brahms  produces  a 
lovely  choral  texture  by  making  octave  coupling  of  sopranos  with  tenors  and  of 
altos  with  basses. 

Then  comes  the  late  insert  into  the  German  Requiem,  the  insert  that  truly 
completed  it,  delicate  in  sound,  and  inspired,  both  textually  and  musically,  in  the 
way  solo  soprano  and  chorus  are  related  as  they  sing  their  touching  counterpoint  of 
Saint  John  and  Isaiah.  In  its  quiet  intimacy,  this  movement  inhabits  a  world  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  even  the  choice  of  key  marks  it  as  something  special. 
The  key  centers  in  general  tend  toward  the  flat  side — F,  B  flat  minor,  D  minor,  E  flat 
thus  far — and  G  major  comes  in  now  with  touching  sweetness  and  luminosity. 

The  sixth  movement  is  the  one  that  most  clearly  defines  the  difference  between 
Brahms  and  his  contemporaries.  Neither  Berlioz  nor  Verdi  makes  a  more  exciting 
thing  than  Brahms  of  "the  last  trump,"  yet  there  is  not  even  a  trace  of  theatrical 
effect  here.  Brahms  does  it  all  on  sheer  harmonic  energy,  an  energy  that  in  the 
hugely  swinging  sequences  of  "Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  O  death,  where 
is  thy  sting?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?"  reaches  overwhelming  proportions. 
But  the  greatest  of  the  climaxes  is  yet  to  come,  Brahms  reserving  that  for  his 
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Brahms  made  this  copy  of  the  fifth  movement  for  Clara  Schumann  so  that  she  could  add  it  to 
the  manuscript  of  the  other  six  movements  that  he  had  previously  given  her.  He  reduced  the 
accompaniment  for  piano,  but  included  verbal  indications  for  the  orchestration. 
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triumphant  entry  into  C  major  for  the  fugue  on  "Herr,  du  bist  wurdig."T\\'\s  is 
Handelian  not  only  in  its  vigor,  but  also  in  the  easy  sonorousness  of  the  choral 
writing,  especially  the  resourceful  contrast  of  polyphonic  against  chordal.  Perhaps 
the  most  impressive  moments  are  the  quietest,  those  strange  modal  cadences  where 
Brahms  remembers  Schiitz.  Four  times  in  this  movement,  the  music  reaches 
fortissimo,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  trait  in  Brahms  that  Erich  Leinsdorf  calls 
"antiemphasis,"  that  both  here  and  in  the  third  movement  he  ends  on  a 
simple  forte.* 

The  sixth-movement  fugue  grows  from  the  work's  basic  three-note  motive,  and 
this  immediately  begins  again  in  the  first  notes  of  the  seventh  movement — at  the 
original  pitch,  too,  with  the  F  of  the  basses  followed  by  the  A  and  B  flat  of  the 
cellos.  Tovey's  inspired  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  "surging  accompani- 
ment" is  that  Brahms  had  in  mind  the  phrase  in  Revelations  that  precedes  the  one  he 
actually  set  to  music.  Thus  the  text  of  this  movement  really  begins,  "I  heard  a  voice 
from  heaven,  saying  unto  me.  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord 
from  henceforth.' " 

Then,  as  so  often  in  Brahms,  the  end  and  the  beginning  become  one,  a  device  he 
was  to  use  so  variously,  so  subtly,  in  the  G  major  Violin  Sonata,  the  Third 
Symphony,  the  Clarinet  Quintet.  Remotely,  in  the  key  of  E  flat,  and  to  the  melody 
of  "Blessed  are  they  that  mourn."  the  chorus  sings  "Blessed  are  the  dead."  Across 
wide  harmonic  voyagings  the  music  returns  at  last  to  F  major,  the  glorious  climax 
with  the  sopranos  on  high  A  is  attained  once  more  on  the  word  "Herren"  (Lord), 
and  at  that  moment  the  harps,  not  heard  since  half  way  through  the  second 
movement,  begin  their  heavenward  climb.  They  enter  on  their  lowest  note  as  the 
singers  reach  their  highest,  and  when  the  harps  reach,  in  the  last  measure,  their 
summit,  the  chorus  is  heard  in  the  depths  with  distant  echoes  of  "selig" — blessed." 

-M.S. 


*The  fortissimos  occur  when  the  chorus  first  sings  the  word  "Posaune,"  in  the  extended  "death, 
where  is  thy  sting?"  passage,  and  at  the  top  of  the  two  "Jacob's  Ladder"  ascents  to  the  word 
"Kraft"  in  the  fugue.  In  other  words,  Brahms  the  classicist  knows  that  a  climax  is  one  thing 
and  a  conclusion  another. 
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Listing  Service. 
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lig      sind, 


Some  instances  of  the  German  Requiem  s  unifying  motive : 


the  first  choral  entrance 


Dia      mit        Tri  - 


also  from  the  first  movement 


Bariton  Solo. 


Kontrabafl. 


I ^     \      •        I 

If^t'i  \ma  i/n  j)oco  marcnio 

the  opening  of  the  second  movement 


Herr,        leh- redorh  mich,        daAein  En    -     de  mil  mir    ba  -  ben         the  opening  of  the 
p'."] .    1  -  I    .         I  1 I      third  movement 


*-?-        .y-j-—     '^^  fugue  subject  at  the 


Der    Ge  -  rech  -  ten  See-len  tind  in      Got   -     tes  Huid,und     kei  -  ne         Qual      ruh  -       -  ret  sie  an, 


end  of  the  third  movement 


the  opening  of  the  fourth  movement :  the 
first  phrase  in  the  flutes  and  the  answer 
in  the  sopranos 


Allegro 


p  dolce 


the  oboe  solo  that  accompanies  the  soprano's  first 
phrase  in  the  fifth  movement 


the  two  fugue  themes  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  movement,  violins  in 


:  -^^^^^^J. -j- r^r::         the  upper  line,  altos  in  the  lower 

Eh    -     re        und  Krifl 


Sopran . 

Alt. 

Tenor 

Bafi 

Violoncello 

Kontrabafi 


^ 


m 


^^ 


the  opening  of  the  last 
movement 
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Selig  sind,  die  da  Leid  tragen, 
denn  sie  sollen  getrostet  werden. 

Die  mit  Tranen  saen,  werden  mit 
Freuden  ernten.  Sie  gehen  hin  und 
weinen  und  tragen  edlen  Samen  und 
kommen  mit  Freuden  und  bringen  ihre 
Garben. 


Blessed  are  they  that  mourn : 
for  they  shall  be  comforted. 

Matt.  5:4 
They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy. 
They  go  forth  and  weep,  bearing 
precious  seed,  and  shall  doubtless  come 
again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  their 
sheaves  with  them, 

Ps.  126:5-6 


Denn  alles  Fleisch  es  ist  wie  Gras  und  alle 
Herrlichkeit  des  Menschen  wie  des 
Grases  Blumen.  Das  Gras  ist  verdorret 
und  die  Blume  abgef alien. 

So  seid  nun  geduldig,  liebe  Briider,  bis 
auf  die  Zukunft  des  Herrn.  Siehe,  ein 
Ackermann  wartet  auf  die  kostliche 
Frucht  der  Erde  und  ist  geduldig  dariiber, 
bis  er  empfahe  den  Morgenregen  und 
Abendregen, 

Denn  alles  Fleisch  es  ist  wie  Gras  und  alle 
Herrlichkeit  des  Menschen  wie  des 
Grases  Blumen.  Das  Gras  ist  verdorret 
und  die  Blume  abgef  alien. 
Aber  des  Herrn  Wort  bleibet  in 
Ewigkeit . 

Die  Erloseten  des  Herrn  werden  wieder- 
kommen  und  gen  Zion  kommen  mit 
Jauchzen ;  ewige  Freude  wird  iiber  ihrem 
Haupte  sein ;  Freude  und  Wonne  werden 
sie  ergreifen,  und  Schmerz  und  Seufzen 
wird  weg  miissen. 


For  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all 
the  glory  of  man  as  the  flowers  of 
grass.  The  grass  withereth,  and  the 
flower  thereof  falleth  away, 

I  Pet.  1:24 

Be  patient,  therefore,  brethren,  unto  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  Behold,  the  hus- 
bandman waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit 
of  the  earth,  and  hath  long  patience  for 
it,  until  he  receive  the  early  and  latter 
rain, 

Jas.5:7 

For  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all 

the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of 

grass.  The  grass  withereth,  and  the 

flower  thereof  falleth  away. 

But  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for 

ever. 

I  Pet.  1:24-25 

And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall 
return,  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and 
everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads :  they 
shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and 
sorrow  and  sighing  shall  be  made  to 
flee. 

Isa.  35:10 


Herr,  lehre  doch  mich,  dass  ein  Ende  mit 
mir  haben  muss,  und  mein  Leben  ein 
Ziel  hat  und  ich  davon  muss. 
Siehe,  meine  Tage  sind  eine  Hand  breit 
vor  dir,  und  mein  Leben  ist  nichts  vor 
dir.  Ach,  wie  gar  nichts  sind  alle 
Menschen,  die  doch  so  sicher  leben! 
Sie  gehen  daher  wie  ein  Schemen  und 
machen  ihnen  viel  vergebliche  Unruhe  ; 
sie  sammeln,  und  wissen  nicht,  wer  es 


Lord,  make  me  to  know  that  there  must 
be  an  end  of  me,  that  my  life  has  a  term, 
and  that  I  must  hence. 
Behold,  thou  hast  made  my  days  as"  an 
handbreadth ;  and  mine  age  is  as  nothing 
before  thee :  verily^  every  man  at  his 
best  state  is  altogether  vanity. 
Surely  every  man  walketh  in  a  vain 
shew :  surely  they  are  disquieted  in 
vain :  he  heapeth  up  riches  and  knoweth 
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kriegen  wird. 

not  who  shall  gather  them. 

Nun,  Herr,  wes  soil  ich  mich  trosten? 

And  now.  Lord,  what  is  my  hope? 

Ich  hoffe  auf  dich. 

My  hope  is  in  thee. 

Ps.  39:4-7 

Der  Gerechten  Seelen  sind  in  Gottes 

The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the 

Hand  und  keine  Qual  riihret  sie  an. 

hands  of  God,  and  there  shall  no 

torment  touch  them. 

Wisd.ofSol.3:l 

Wie  lieblich  sind  deine  Wohnungen, 

How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O 

Herr  Zebaoth! 

Lord  of  hosts! 

Meine  Seele  verlanget  und  sehnet  sich 

My  soul  longeth,  yea,  even  fainteth  for 

nach  den  Vorhofen  des  Herrn;  mein 

the  courts  of  the  Lord :  my  heart  and  my 

Leib  und  Seele  freuen  sich  in  dem 

flesh  rejoice  in  the  living  God. 

leoenuigen  ^ooct. 

Wohl  denen,  die  in  deinem  Hause 

Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  thy  house : 

wohnen;  die  loben  dich  immerdar. 

they  will  still  be  praising  thee. 

Ps.  84:1-2,  4 

Ihr  habt  nun  Traurigkeit;  aber  ich  will 

Ye  now  have  sorrow :  but  I  will  see  you 

euch  wiedersehen,  und  euer  Herz  soil 

again,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice. 

sich  freuen,  und  eure  Freude  soil 

and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you. 

niemand  von  euch  nehmen. 

John  16: 22 

Ich  will  euch  trosten,  wie  einen  seine 

I  will  comfort  you  as  one  whom  his 

Mutter  trostet. 

mother  comforteth. 

Isa.  66:13 

Sehet  mich  an :  ich  habe  eine  kleine  Zeit 

Behold  with  your  eyes :  a  little  while  I 

Miihe  und  Arbeit  gehabt  und  habe 

have  had  tribulation  and  labour,  and 

grossen  Trost  gefunden. 

have  found  great  comfort. 

Ecclus.  51:35 

Denn  wir  haben  hie  keine  bleibende 

For  here  we  have  no  continuing  city, 

Statt,  sondern  die  zukiinftige  suchen  wir 

but  we  seek  one  to  come. 

Heb.  13:14 

Siehe,  ich  sage  euch  ein  Geheimnis : 

Behold,  I  shew  you  a  mystery : 

Wir  werden  nicht  alle  entschlafen,  wir 

We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall 

werden  aber  alle  verwandelt  werden; 

all  be  changed. 

und  dasselbige  plotzlich,  in  einem 

In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Augenblick,  zur  Zeit  der  letzten  Posaune. 

at  the  last  trump :  for  the  trumpet 

Denn  es  wird  die  Posaune  schallen,  und 

shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be 

die  Toten  werden  auferstehen  unver- 

raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall 

weslich,  und  wir  werden  verwandelt 

be  changed. 

werden. 

Dann  wird  erfiillet  werden  das  Wort, 

Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass,  the 

dass  geschrieben  steht : 

saying  that  is  written  : 

"Der  Tod  i  st  verschlungen  in  den  Sieg. 

Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

Tod,  wo  ist  dein  Stachel? 

O  death,  where  is  thy  sting? 

Holle,  wo  ist  dein  Sieg?" 

O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory? 

I  Cor.  15:51-52,54-55 
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Herr,  du  bist  wiirdig,  zu  nehmen  Preis 
und  Ehre  und  Kraft ;  denn  du  hast  alle 
Dinge  geschaffen,  und  durch  deinen 
Willen  haben  sie  das  Wesen  und  sind 
geschaffen. 


Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive 
glory  and  honour  and  power :  for  thou 
hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy 
pleasure  they  are  and  were  created. 

Rev.  4:11 


Selig  sind  die  Toten,  die  in  dem  Herrn  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 

sterben  von  nun  an.  Ja,  der  Geist  spricht.      Lord  from  henceforth :  Yea,  saith  the 
dass  sie  ruhen  von  ihrer  Arbeit;  denn  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 

ihre  Werke  f olgen  ihnen  nach .  labours ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them . 

Rev.  14:13 


Brahms's  own  copy  of  a  1545  edition  of  Martin  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible 
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MORE  . .  . 

There  are  excellent  recordings  of  Gabrieli  instrumental  works  by  the  combined 
brass  choirs  of  the  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Philadelphia  Orchestras  (Columbia), 
the  Jones  Brass  Ensemble  of  London  (Argo),  and  by  an  ensemble  under  the 
direction  of  Denis  Stevens  (Angel).  The  first  is  least  authentic  in  sound  and  style, 
but  the  most  apt  to  rattle  your  neighbor's  chandelier. 

The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms  by  Florence  May,  a  two-volume  biography  first 
published  in  1905  by  an  Englishwoman  who  knew  the  composer  and  studied  piano 
with  him,  is  still  available,  excellent,  and  expensive  (Scholarly).  The  most  useful 
recent  life-and-works  on  a  smaller  scale  is  Karl  Geiringer's  (Oxford),  and  Bernard 
Jacobson's  The  Music  of  Johannes  Brahms  makes  an  excellent  basic  guide  (Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University).  Sir  Donald  Tovey  has  a  superb  essay  on  the  German 
Requiem  in  Vol.  5  of  Essays  in  PAusical  Analysis  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback), 
and  for  the  reader  with  some  technical  knowledge  of  music,  Arnold  Schoenberg's 
essay  Brahms  the  Progressive  is  not  to  be  missed  (in  Style  and  Jdea,  St.  Martin's). 

Erich  Leinsdorf  made  a  very  good  recording  of  the  German  Requiem  with  the 
Boston  Symphony,  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  Sherrill  Milnes,  and  the 
slightly  under-pitch  Montserrat  Caballe  (RCA,  with  Brahms's  Four  Serious  Songs 
with  Milnes  and  Leinsdorf).  The  strongest  recorded  performance  is  Otto 
Klemperer's  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  and  Chorus,  Dietrich  Fischer- 
Dieskau,  and  Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf  (Angel).  Herbert  von  Karajan's  recent  and 
inert  recordings  (Deutsche  Grammophon  and  Angel)  are  best  avoided,  but  if  you 
ever  run  across  a  copy  of  his  late-forties  version  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic, 
Hans  Hotter,  and  Schwarzkopf,  snap  it  right  up.  ^  <^ 
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Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston,  Mass.  02108 
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Guest  Artists 
Judith  Blegen 


Montana-born  soprano  Judith  Blegen. 
made  her  MetropoHtan  Opera  debut  in 
1970  and  has  since  performed  there 
as  MarzelHne  in  Fidelio,  Sophie  in 
Werther,  Melisande  in  Pelleas  et 
Melisande,  Sophie  in  Der  Rosenkavalier , 
Adina  in  L'Elisir  d'amore,  and  Juliette 
in  Gounod's  Romeo  et  Juliette.  She 
appeared  as  Susanna  in  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro. at  her  San  Francisco  debut,  and 
in  Europe  she  has  sung  Despina  in 
Cosi  fan  tutte  at  Covent  Garden, 
Blondchen  in  Abduction  from  the 
Seraglio  at  the  Salzburg  Festival, 
Melisande  at  the  Spoleto  Festival,  and 
Rosina  in  the  Barber  of  Seville,  Norina 
in  Don  Pasquale,  Aennchen  in  Der 
Freischuetz,  and  Zerbinetta  in  Ariadne 
aufNaxos  at  the  Vienna  State  Opera. 
Among  her  most  recent  recordings  are 
Grammy  Award-winning  La  Boheme 
conducted  by  Georg  Solti,  Orff's 
Carmina  Burana  with  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  4  with  James 
Levine  and  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
and  Haydn's  Harmoniemesse  with 
Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic.  This  is  her  first 
performance  with  the  Boston 
Symphony. 


BEFORE  YOU  STEP  OUT  FOR  AN 
EVENING. ..STEP  IN  FOR  AN  HOUR  and 
have  your  make-up  done  by  the  ELIZABETH 
GRADY/FACE  FIRST  expert  make-up 
artists.  You  will  enjoy  an  hour  of  individ- 
ualized make-up  instruction  tailored  to 
your  specific  facial  structure  and  skin 
needs,  after  which,  you  will  receive  your 
personalized  make-up  chart  that  will  enable 
you  to  do  your  own  make-up  at  home  in 
only  10  minutes!  Our  primary  concern  is 
skin  care  and  health,  but  we  are  also  the 
only  Boston  facial  salon  qualified  to 
teach  proper  make-up  techniques.  In 
addition,  we  offer  lash  tinting  and  eyebrow 
shaping  to  enhance  your  new  look. 
Remember,  there's  never  a  charge  for 
consultation/skin  analysis,  so  before  you 
step  out  for  an  evening  again,  think 
about  what  one  hour  with  us  can  mean 
to  you! 


'ELI^BEIH^ 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
536-4447 
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Benjamin  Luxon 


Benjamin  Luxon,  born  in  Cornwall, 
England,  studied  at  the  Guildhall  School 
of  Music  and  won  the  school's  Gold 
Medal  and  a  prize  in  the  International 
Competition  in  Munich.  Closely 
associated  with  the  English  Opera 
Group,  he  sang  in  1970  the  title  role  of 
Britten's  television  opera  Owen 
Wingrave  which  was  broadcast  on  the 
BBC.  In  1972  he  made  his  debut  at  the 
Geneva  Opera  as  Cyrus  in  Handel's 
Belshazzar,  at  Glyndebourne  in  the  title 
role  of  //  ritorno  d'Ulisse,  and  at  Covent 
Garden  in  Peter  Maxwell  Davies' 
Tavenier.  He  has  since  sung  the  title 
roles  in  Owen  Wingrave  and  Eugene 
Onegin,  Marcello  in  La  Boheme,  and 
Wolfram  in  Tannhauser  at  Covent 
Garden, and  the  Count  in  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro,  Eugene  Onegin,  The  Cunning 
Little  Vixen,  and  Falstaff  at  Glynde- 
bourne. He  has  also  appeared  as  Posa  in 
Don  Carlos  with  the  English  National 
Opera,  and  has  sung  with  many  major 
American  symphony  orchestras.  He, 
his  wife,  Israeli  singer  Sheila  Amit,  and 
their  three  children  live  in  North 
London.  Mr.  Luxon  sang  Bach's  St. 
Matthew  Passion  and  the  title  role  in 
Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  during  the  1976-77 
season. 


Ladles 
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Free 
Parking 


The  Perfect 
Prelude 

The  Complete 
Coda 

in  Eating  &  Drinking. 

New  York  Sirloin 

Prime  Rib  of  Beef 

Baked  Stuffed  Shrimp 

London  Broil 

Barbecued  Spareribs 

Boston  Scrod 

The  Original  Saloon 

344  Newbury  St.,  Boston 

Other  Saloon  Locations  at 

South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree  and 

Chestnut  Hill  Mall,  Chestnut  Hill 
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Italian  foods 

TEL.  423-6340 
10  BOSWORTH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


With  conductor  John  Ohver's  appoint- 
ment as  Director  of  Vocal  and  Choral 
Activities  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was 
formed  in  the  spring  of  1970  primarily 
to  provide  a  core  of  well-trained  Boston 
area  singers  for  performances  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  its 
summer  season  at  Tanglewood. 
Although  the  original  intention  was 
that  the  Chorus  should  sing  only  at 
Tanglewood,  it  proved  such  an 
immediate  success  that  its  size  was 
quickly  expanded  to  its  present  full 
complement  of  120  voices'  and  by  the 
1972-73  season  it  had  begun  to  play 
a  major  role  in  the  Boston  winter  season 
as  well  as  at  Tanglewood.  The  Chorus 
performs  regularly  with  Music  Director 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Principal  Guest  Con- 
ductor Colin  Davis,  and  with  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Mstislav  Rostropovich, 
Eugene  Ormandy,  Gunther  Schuller, 
William  Steinberg,  Klaus  Tennstedt, 
and  Arthur  Fiedler,  among  others. 

Under  conductor  John  Oliver's  direction,  the  all-volunteer  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  has  rapidly  achieved  recognition  by  conductors,  press  and  public  alike  as 
one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  in  the  world.  It  is  called  upon  to  perform  four  or 
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five  major  programs  a  year  in  Boston,  appears  regularly  with  the  Orchestra  in  New 
York  City,  and  has  made  a  number  of  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  New  World  Records,  as  well  as  continuing  to  be 
featured  in  many  Tanglewood  programs.  For  its  first  appearance  on  records,  in 
Berlioz  Damnation  de  Faust,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  John  Oliver  were  nominated  for  a 
Grammy  Award  for  Best  Choral  Performance  of  1975. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  regularly 
includes  performances  of  a  capella  repertoire  under  John  Oliver  in  its  busy  schedule. 
Requiring  a  very  different  kind  of  discipline  from  that  necessary  for  performances 
with  orchestra,  and  therefore  rarely  attempted  by  orchestra  choruses,  a  capella 
programs  ranging  from  the  baroque  to  the  contemporary  are  given  yearly  at 
Tanglewood  with  great  success.  In  the  spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  were  given  the  unprecedented  invitation  to  record 
a  program  of  a  capella  20th  Century  American  Choral  Music  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon.  To  be  released  in  the  spring  of  1978,  the  recording  features  works 
of  Charles  Ives,  Elliott  Carter,  Aaron  Copland  and  Jacob  Druckman's  1963  work 
Antiphonies  which  was  given  its  world  premiere  by  the  Chorus  and  John  Oliver 
at  Tanglewood  in  1976. 

Additional  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  Ravel 
Daphnis  and  Chloe  (complete)  with  Seiji  Ozawa,  Ives  Fourth  Symphony  with  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Liszt  Faust  Symphony  with  Leonard  Bernstein,  all  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  and  Roger  Sessions  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  for  New  World  Records  (yet  to  be  released). 


Sopranos 

Margaret  Aquino 
Cynthia  Armstrong 
Jayne-Ellen  Bush 
Susan  Chapman 
Donna  J.  Claflin 
Margo  Connor 
Susan  R.  Cook 
Amy  David 
Lou  Ann  David 
Kathrin  Davidovich 
Amy  Pagans 
Yvonne  Frazier 
Marilyn  L.  Haskel 
Anne  E.  Hoffman 
Alice  Honner 
Beth  Howard 
Paula  Jean  Jacobson 
Jill  Jennings 
Frances  V.  Kadinoff 
Carole  Stevenson  Kane 
Ann  K.  Kilmartin 
VivianneJ.  LaMorder 
Barbara  Abramoff  Levy 
Margo  Lukens 
Virgirua  Lambert  Mason 
Marjorie  A.  McDermott 
Betsy  Moyer 
H.  Diane  Norris 
Joan  T.  Pease 
Nancy  L.  Peterson 
Gail  Ransom 
Rhonda  E.  Rivers 
Judith  L.  Rubenstein 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Jane  Stein 
Janet  Wade 
Pamela  Wolfe 


Altos 

Susan  Allen 
Mary  Bennett 
Mim  Blackman 
Bette  Carey 
Yvonne  Chen 
Elizabeth  Clark 
Betsy  Colt 
Mary  Crowe 
Catherine  Diamond 
Ann  Ellsworth 
Dorrie  A.  Freedman 
Mary  Westbrook  Geha 
Roberta  A.  Gilbert 
Thelma  Hayes 
Donna  Hewitt 
Beth  Holmgren 
Leah  Jansizian 
Marjorie  Davida  Katz 
Alison  D.  Kohler 
Dorothy  Love 
Sharron  J.  Lovins 
Laurie  Stewart  Otten 
Nina  Saltus 
Janet  E.  Shapiro 
Ann  Smith 
Lynne  Stanton 
Nancy  Stevenson 
Florence  A.  St.  George 
Elizabeth  S.'Tatlock 
Kathryn  L.  Tighe 
Normandy  A.  Waddell 


Tenors 

Antone  Aquino 
Lawrence  Baker 
Sewell  Bowers,  Jr. 
Albert  R.  Demers 
Paul  Dredge 
Paul  Foster 
Robert  Greer 
Dean  Hanson 
Wayne  S.  Henderson 
Richard  P.  Howell 
Gary  Jones 
Ken  Kornmeyer 
Peter  Edwin  Krasinski 
Gregg  A.  Lange 
Henry  L.  Lussier,  Jr. 
John  V.  Maclnnis 
David  E.  Meharry 
E.  Frank  Murphy 
Alfred  R.  Newcomb 
Dennis  P.  O'Brien 
Ray  Parks 
Ronald  L.  Rouse 
Paul  Scharf 
Robert  W.  Schlundt 
John  H.  Smith 


Basses 

Peter  Anderson 
John  Breen 
Neil  Clark 

Charles  A.  Dinarello 
John  Dunlap 
John  W.  Ehrlich 
Nathan  W.  Ferguson 
Bill  Good 
John  Henry 
Carl  D.  Howe 
Einar  E.  Kjesbu 
John  Knowles 
Daniel  J.  Kostreva 
G.  Paul  Kowal 
Paul  F.  Levy 
Jeff  Lyons 
Henry  Magno,  Jr. 
Gary  F.  Marcet 
Frank  G.  Mihovan 
John  Parker  Murdock 
Jules  Rosenberg 
Peter  Rothstein 
Andrew  Roudenko 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Robert  Schaffel 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Douglas  Strickler 
Rocky  G.  Tuan 
Peter  J.  Wender 
Pieter  Conrad  White 
Robert  T.  Whitman 
Howard  J.  Wilcox 
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Europe  is 
three  blocks 
east  of  here. 


If  you've  been  taken  by  the 

shortage  of  good  restaurants 

around  Symphony  Hall,  take  a 

walk  down  Huntington  Avenue. 

Across  from  the  Christian  Science 

Center  is  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 

And  inside  The  Colonnade,  two  of 

the  most  European  restaurants  in 

America.  Zachary's :  where  dinner 

entrees  range  from  roast  rack  of 

baby  lamb  to  Steak  Au  Poivre  En 

Chemise,  served  in  the  tradition 

usually  found  on  the  continent. 

And  The  Cafe  Promenade:  a 

hght-filled,  airy  room  reminiscent 

of  all  the  enchanting  little  cafes  of 

Europe.  Here  you  can  dine  on 

Ughter  continental  cuisine  such  as 

crepes  and  sandwiches.  And  some 

of  the  most  extraordinary 

pastries  in  town.  From  5:30 

until  7  pm,  Zachary's  has  a 

"table  d'hote"  menu  that  allows 

for  comfortable  dining  before 

Symphony.  And  for  those  who 

never  dine  until  after  Symphony, 

both  restaurants  are  open  until 

11:00  every  evening.  Either  way 

they're  two  of  the  few  restaurants 

that  let  you  enjoy  fine  dining  and 

Symphony  during  the  same  night. 

Zachary^and 
Cafe  Promenade 

atTheColonnadeHotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone  (617)  261-2800.  In-hotel  parking  available. 
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Heavy  Savings 

ON  LIGHT 

(from  the  people  who  light  up  route  1 28) 

The  cozy  charm  of  clear  bulbs 
captured  in  sparkling  amber 
glass.  Important  hand  crafted 
burnished  two-tier 
composition  in  dis- 
tressed brass. 
-,  J^rj  22"  dia.  By 
A  L^jfJ     Lightolier. 

i-Nk^I   reg  retail 
MJflf$<  57.50 

$8985 


^iS" 


Lighting  by 

STANDARD  ELECTRIC 

Supply 


Route  128  to  Exit  49  to  Route  117, 

1339  Main  St..  Waltham.  890-1050 

Open   Wed-Thurs-Fri   Evenings  Sat  'til  4 

Major  Credit  Cards  Honored 


You'll  love  our 
performance,  too! 


Dinner  from  5:30 

Prime  Rib    •    Steals 

Seafood    •    Coclctails 

Tel.  742-7041 

85  Atlantic  Avenue 

Other  Locations: 

Acton,  Mass.    •    Amherst,  Mass. 

Valet  Parking  Available 
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Marc  Jeanneret 


Betty  Benthin 


New  Orchestra  Members 


With  these  opening  concerts,  we  welcome  four  new  players  to  the  Boston  Symphony. 

Violist  Marc  Jeanneret  was  Assistant  Principal  Violist  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony.  He  has  also  played  Principal  Viola  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony,  the 
Indianapolis  Symphony  and  was  a  member  of  the  Opera  Orchestra  in  Paris. 

Betty  Benthin,  also  a  violist,  has  played  with  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  and  played 
Associate  Principal  Viola  with  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra.  She  was  on  the 
faculty  of  Macalester  College  in  the  Music  Department. 

Edwin  Barker  joins  the  BSO  as  Principal  Bass.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony  during  the  1976-77  season,  a  member  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Fellowship  program  at  Tanglewood  in  1975,  and  is  a  1976  graduate  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  where  he  was  awarded  the  Chadwick  Medal  for  Outstanding 
Senior. 

Alfred  Genovese  will  become  Assistant  Principal  Oboe.  He  is  a  former  member 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra  where  he  held  the  position  of  Associate 
Principal  Oboe. 


Edwin  Barker 


Alfred  Genovese 
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CrassTc7^and"c^^^ 

prepared  and  served  in  the  Restaurant - 

A«+th4infalling  attention;  Dirmerlfom  5v30.- 


Open11  AMto  1  AM 
JFAMEULCHMtJ^fARJKETPtACE: 
Boston -Open  daily  


227-4242 


OgusJZ 


JP/eseritingxinique  internationai  and  Amerjcan 
seJectiORS.Ltmch   Dinner    CocktaUs,  Supper 


rS     '.  South  Market  Bu  1 1  ding  at 


Backstage 
with  the 
Boston 
Symphony 


"A  charming,   informative   book. 

...The  author  is  knowledgeable.  She  offers 
an  abundance  of  behind-the-scenes  details 
and  personal  anecdotes ...  She  discusses 
each  of  the  orchestra's  conductors,  evoking 
the  personalities  and  musical  genius  of 
each.  Equally  important,  she  conveys  the 
special  sense  of  community  that  exists 
among    the    members    of    the    Boston 


Symphony. 


— Publishers  Weekly 


Evening  at  Symphony 

A  Portrait  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

by JANET 

BAKER-CARR 

Illustrated  with  photographs.  $10.95.  now  at  your  bookstore 
Watch  for  Evening  at  Symphony  on  your  local  PBS  station 

^^;^  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
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Fine  Quality 

Gems  and 

Jewelry. 

SHREVE, 
CRUMPS  LOW  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1800 

330  BOYI_STON  ST .  BOSTON.  MASS  02116  (617)  267-9100 

AND  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


There  IS  a  difference!!!  Kn 


PREPARE  FOR: 


"^]ajtjr-aaff-[!Mj' 


GMAT  •  GRE  •  OCAT 
VAT  •  COLLEGE  BOARDS 

Our  broad  range  of  programs  provides  an  umbrella  of  test- 
mg  know-how  that  enables  us  to  offer  the  best  preparation 
available,  no  matter  which  course  is  taken.  Over  38  years 
of  experience  and  success.  Small  classes.  Voluminous 
home  study  materials.  Courses  that  are  constantly  up- 
dated. Permanent  centers  open  days,  evenings  &  week- 
ends all  year.  Complete  tape  facilities  for  review  of  class 
lessons  and  for  use  of  supplementary  materials.  Make-ups 
for  missed  lessons  at  our  centers. 

ECFMG  •  FLEX 
NATl  MEDICAL  BOARDS 
NATl  DENTAL  BOARDS 

Flexible  Programs  And  Hours 


ASK  ABOUT  OUR 
COMPACT  COURSES 


For  the  Boston  area 

617-261-5150 
Outside  NY  State  Onlv 
CALL  TOLL  FREE 

800-221-9840 


IMP 

EDUCATIONAL  CENTE 

25  Huntington 
Boston,  MA  021 

TEST  PREPAR 
SPECIALISTS  SING 


Centers  in  Major  U.S.  Cities 
and  Lugano,  Switzerland 


PotlnQ  Incorporated 

Fme  Piano  &  Furniture  Refinishing 


Specializing  in: 
CUSTOM  FURNITURE 

PERIOD  FURNITURE 


Restoring     •     Repairing     •     Refinishing 

polishing  and  touch-up  work  done  on  location 
come  in  or  call  to  set  up  an  appointment 

60  Arberdeen  Avenue  •   Cambridge,  Ma.  02138   •   (617)  402-1562 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  .  .  . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 
(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL :  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hail,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to  the 
concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will 
be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  calling 
in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  to  the 
Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to  their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway 
at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by 
the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE :  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  will 
be  open  at  12 :  15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 

Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

PUBLIC  TELEPHONES  AND  AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE :  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  and 
makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will 
receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your  contribution, 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order 
not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS :  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  concerts 
only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $2.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the  Huntington 
Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays  beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS :  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7), 
WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9).  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3), 
and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88. 5). Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM  &  FM  (Boston  102.5  FM  : 
1330  AM),  and  WFCR-FM).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC-FM,  and  WFCR-FM. 
WFCR-FM. 

BSO  FRIENDS :  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its  endeavors. 
Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket  information. 
For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please  call  the  Friends 
Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend 
and^  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  the  label 
from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 
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How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  aind  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous:  The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look . . .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half- past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


BSO  ENGAGEMENT  CALENDAR 


The  new  BSO  Engagement  Calendar  is  now  available  through  the  Friends'  Office 
and  in  local  bookshops.  This  year's  handsome  edition  is  on  a  theme  of  Music  in  the 
Arts  and  illustrated  with  paintings,  drawings,  and  etchings  by  Degas,  Renoir, 
Vermeer,  Matisse,  and  Manet,  among  other  renowned  artists.  Another  nice  plus  is 
that  all  illustrations  in  the  Calendar  can  be  seen  in  museums  in  and  around  Boston. 
The  Calendar,  collected,  edited  and  designed  by  Mrs.  Bela  Kalman,  begins  with 
September  1977  and  runs  through  December  1978.  In  addition  to  spacious  squares 
for  noting  appointments,  birthdays,  etc.,  it  contains  a  list  of  all  BSO  concerts  for  the 
coming  season  (including  Providence  and  Carnegie  Hall),  the  Stage  Door  Lectures 
and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers,  plus  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Orchestra.  It  is  sure 
to  be  an  appreciated  gift  at  only  $5.00. 


ORDER  FORM 
I  want 


Tear  here  and  mail 


copies  at  $5.50  each  (includes  postage)  Total 


Name 
Street 
City_ 


State. 


Zip_ 


MAIL  AND  MAKE  CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO: 

COUNCIL  OF  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 
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Empire  Brass  Quintet  Marathon 
Premium 


The  Empire  Brass  Quintet  will  perform 
Wednesday  evening  12  October  at  the 
Wheelock  Auditorium  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Winsor  School.  The  performance, 
which  was  offered  as  a  premium  in  the 
BSO's  1977  Musical  Marathon,  will 
begin  at  8:30  p.m.  Tickets  are  $10  per 
person,  $3.50  for  students,  and  may  be 
purchased  at  the  door. 

Part  of  this  evening's  concert  is  being 
recorded  by  WGBH-TV  for  later 
telecast.  Occasional  scenes  of  the 
audience  may  be  included. 


FAKI^Il^ 


Dine  exquisitely  on  Boston's 

favorite  dishes,  American  and 

continental  cuisine.  Serving 

lunch,  dinner  and  Sunday  Brunch. 

Our  cosmopolitan  lounge 

adjoining  Parker's  restaurant. 

Perfect  for  light  lunch  at  noon. 

Cocktails  till  closing. 


Come  eat,  drink,  dance  and  be 

entertained  in  a  plush 

turn-of-the-century  place. 

Open  at  1 1 :30  a.m.  to  2  a.m. 

School  &  Tremont  Street 
Boston 


More  music  for  your  money. 


The  Classical  Record  Center  in  the  Barnes  &  Noble  Bookstore 
is  one  of  the  few  record  stores  in  Boston  devoted  exclusively 
to  classical  music.  And  probably  the  only  one  to   ^^^^ 
offer  the  full  line  of  every  budget  label  listed 
in  the  Schwann  catalogue. 

Barnes  &  Noble  also  features  the  com- 
plete Columbia  Masterworks  and 
Columbia  Odyssey  catalogues 
as  wellasavvideselectionof  other 
leading  American  and  European 
labels,  all  at  discount  prices. 

So  come  to  Barnes  &  Noble,  where  you  always  get 
more  books  for  your  money  And  more  music,  too. 


^^•^ 


The  Classical  Record  Center 
at  the 

BARNES  &NC)BLE 
BCOKSTORE 


395  Washington  St.  (Across  from  Filene's)  Open  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7;  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6. 
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^Very  impressive,perhaps  more 
knowledgeable  than  anyone  else 
writing  in  Boston  now." 

^  Youn&  but  knows  what  he's  doins, 
works  nard  all  the  time  to  expand  his 
knowledge!' 

""Shouldbereadr 


When  performers  got  the  opportunity  to 
criticize  the  critics*  that's  what  they  said 
about  Thor  Eckert,  music  critic  for  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Readers  have  come  to  depend  on  the 
Monitor's  perceptive  coverage  of  the 
arts,  as  well  as  its  fair,  balanced 
coverage  of  national  and  international 
news.  To  subscribe  to  this  award-winning 
daily  newspaper,  just  call  toll  free : 
800-225-7090.  (In  Massachusetts,  call 
coUect  617-262-2300.) 
Or  use  the  coupon  below. 

*The  Reed  Paper,  November  13, 1976. 

News.11ie  way  you  need  it. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  every  Monday  through  Friday  for: 

□  3  months  $12.50     □  6  months  $25    □  9  months  $37.50     □  One  year,  only  $45- 

a  $5  saving 

n  Check/money  order  enclosed*  D  Bill  me  later 

Name  (please  print) 

Street Apt. 

aty State ZIP 

'Outside  U.S.A.  use  current  local  exchange  rate. 
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Art  In  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  will  feature  art  exhibitions  each 
month  in  cooperation  with  some  of  the  fine  galleries  in  and  around  the  Boston 
area.  Listed  below  are  the  participating  galleries  and  the  dates  that  their  exhibitions 
will  run.  For  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  exhibits,  please  see  the  Art  In  The  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  column  each  month  in  the  BSO  newsletter. 

Cambridge  Art  Association 26  September  —  24  October 

Art/Asia 24  October  —  21  November 

The  Nielsen  Gallery 21  November  —  19  December 

Boston  Visual  Artists  Union 19  December  —  16  January 

Woods  Hole  Gallery 16  January  —  13  February 

The  Childs  Gallery 21  February  —  20  March 

Impressions  Workshop 20  March  —  17  April 

Boston  Printmakers 17  April  —  14  May 

Pucker-Safrai 14  May  —  11  June 


Handel  &  Haydn  Society  /  163rd  Season  /  Thomas  Dunn,  Artistic  Director 
Suite  33S  •  158  Newbury  Street  •  Boston  02116    266-3605 
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COMING  CONCERTS 


Thursday  13  October  —  11-12 :  10 
Thursday  "AM"  Series 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Respighi  Roman  Festivals 

Fountains  of  Rome 
Pines  of  Rome 

Thursday  13  October  —  8 :  30-10 :  10 

Thursday  "A"  Series 
Friday  14  October  —  2-3 :  40 
Saturday  15  October  —  8 :  30-10 :  10 
Tuesday  18  October  —  7 :  30-9 :  10 

Tuesday  "B"  Series 

SEIJI  OZAWA  Conducting: 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  30  in  C 

Druckman  Chiaroscuro 
Respighi       Fountains  of  Rome 
Pines  of  Rome 


Thursday  20  October  —  7:30-10 

Thursday  10'  Series 
Friday  21  October  —  2-4:30 
Saturday  22  October  —  8 :  30-11 


SEIJI  OZAWA  Conducting: 

Berlioz  Beatrice  and  Benedict  (complete) 

Frederica  Von  Stade, 

mezzo-soprano  (Beatrice) 

Sheila  Armstrong,  soprano  (Hero) 
Gwendolyn  Killebrew,  contralto  (Ursula) 
Stuart  Burrows,  tenor  (Benedict) 
David  Arnold,  baritone  (Claudio) 
Joseph  McKee,  bass  (Don  Pedro) 
Douglas  Lawrence,  bass  (Somarone) 

Actors : 

Rohan  McCullough,  Beatrice 
Raul  Julia,  Benedict 
Joanne  Hamlin,  narrator 
Frederic  Kimball,  narrator 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  conductor 


Thursday  3  November  —  8 :  30-10 :  15 

Thursday  'A'  Series 
Friday  4  November  —  2-3 :  45 
Saturday  5  November  —  8 :  30-10 :  15 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting: 
Handel      Concerto  Grosso,  Op.  6,  no.  6 
Bruckner  Symphony  No.  7  in  E 

Tuesday  8  November  —  8 :  30-9 :  55 
Tuesday  C 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting: 
Berlioz     Overture  to  Beatrice  and  Benedict 
Haydn      Symphony  No.  30  in  C 
Respighi  Fountains  of  Rome 
Pines  of  Rome 

Wednesday  9  November  — at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Thursday  10  November  —  7 :  30-9 :  10 

Thursday  '10'  Series 
Friday  11  November  —  2-3 :  40 
Saturday  12  November  —  8 :  30-10 :  10 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting: 
Schubert       Overture  to  Rosamunde 
Stravinsky  Jeu  de  cartes 
Prokofiev     Symphony  No.  6  in  E  flat.  Op.  Ill 


VC^'re  staying  up  late 
with  history's  fiercest 
horsemen. 

For  nearly  6,000  years,  the 
Thracians  lived  for  horses,  gold,  and 
carousing.  Now,  while  we  have  their 
fabulous  treasure  on  display,  we're 
not  about  to  watch  the  clock. 

Thracian  Treasures  from  Bulgaria 
September  30  -  October  30. 
Special  Evening  Hours:  5  PM  -  9  PM  Tues- 
day through  Friday  (except  Wed.,  10/19). 

Free  to  Museum-goers,  special  Shuttle  Bus 
from  the  Public  Library  in  Copley  Square, 
2  PM -9  PM,  every  1/2  hour. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Know  Your  Orchestra  Book 

The  new  edition  of  the  Know  Your 
Orchestra  is  on  sale  at  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  entrance  of  Symphony  Hall.  The 
book  contains  a  picture  and  short 
biography  of  each  orchestra  member, 
plus  a  diagram  of  the  usual  seating 
arrangement  of  the  Orchestra  so  that  you 
will  be  able  to  identify  each  player  more 
easily.  The  price  is  $3.00.  The  first  edition 
sold  out  promptly,  so  we  urge  you  to  get 
your  copy  now.  It  will  be  an  invaluable 
addition  to  your  concert-going  pleasure. 


MIOW 

Your 
Orchestra 

Presented 
by  the 

Council  of  the 
Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


A  world  of  fine  foods 

Harvard  Square  /  Belmont 

Newton  Centre  /  Charles  River  Park 

Telephone  (all).  876-2211 
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ICOLAI 


GEDDA 

IN   RECITAL 

"fk  returns  to  Symphony 
JllE^         Hall  singing 
^     Lensky's  aria  from 
Eugene  Onegin 


plus  other  great 
operatic  selections 


and  the 

RUSSIAN  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

Vladimir  Roudenko,  conductor 

joins  Mr.  Gedda  for  selections  from 
Russian  liturgical  and  folk  music 
rarely  heard  in  the  United  States 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  13 
at  3  P.M. 

Tickets :  sg.'o ,  s?/* ,  «6>w ,  S4  w  „  ,(,« 

Symphony  Hall  Box  Office    3  weeks  before  concert. 
Advance  turket  information  by  calling    731-9786. 


A.  Navy  Blue  Calf 
with  Navy  Suede 
$40.00 


B.  Black  or  Colonial 
Taupe  Calf 

$34.00 
Add  $1.50  for  shipping 


Zero  Newbury  Street  Zero  Cross  Street 

Boston  266-6527  Wellesley 
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Reprogram  your  investmentB 
fromTheFcithetique  to 
The  Royal  Fireworks. 

Fidelity  Management  ©Research  Co. 

Investment  Advisor  to  the  Fidelity  Group  of  Mutual  Funds 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Bc«ton,  Massachusetts  02109,  Tel.  726-0650 
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PEABODY-MASON  MUSIC  FOUNDATION 

Season  1977  — 1978 
Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


********* 


1977 


EARL  WILD,  Pianist 
Friday,  Oct.  7th  at  8:30  pm 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THREE  YOUNG  PIANISTS 
Winners  of  the  Concert  Artists  Guild  Awards 


GARY  STEIGERWALT 
Friday,  Oct.  28,  at  8:30  pm 


ANDREW  RANGELL 
Friday,  Nov.  18,  at  8:30  pm 


WILLIAM  BLACK 
Friday,  Dec.  9,  at  8:30  pm 


********* 
1978 


PAUL  BADURA-SKODA,  Pianist 
Wednesday,  Feb.  1,  at  8:30  pm 


ANTONIO  BARBOSA,  Pianist 
Wednesday,  March  1,  at  8:30  PM 


BENITA  VALENTE,  Soprano 
Wednesday,  March  29,  at  8:30  pm 


In  order  toemphasize,  even  further  than  in  past  seasons,  the  particular  interests 
in  piano,  singing  and  chamber  music  of  the  Foundation's  benefactor.  Miss  Fanny 
Peabody  Mason,  the  Foundation  will  give  a  four-year  cycle  of  musical  presenta- 
tions beginning  this  season,  with  a  series  of  piano  and  song  recitals.  The  following 
season  will  be  dedicated  to  chamber  music  concerts  ancf  in  the  third  season, 
pianists,  singers  and  chamber  ensembles  who  have  recently  won  international 
music  contests  will  be  presented.  In  the  fourth  season,  the  Peabody-Mason  Music. 
Foundation  will  sponsor  its  own  awards  in  a  piano  competition.  This  cycle  in  the 
same  order  will  be  repeated  every  four  years. 

To  receive  information  on  how  to  obtain  tickets  without  charge  for  these 
concerts,  send  a  self -addressed  stamped  envelope  to  the  Peabody-Mason  Music 
Foundation,  Suite  4,  192  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  02116. 
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Introduce  Your  Child 
and  His/Her  Friends  to 
Some  New  Friends 
at  Symphony  Hall . . . 
Ludwig,  Wolfgang,  Igor 
&  Johann  Sebastian. 

The  Boston  Symphony  invites  you  to  attend 
Youth  Concerts  as  a  family  on  3  Saturday 
mornings  or  arrange  for  your  school  to  attend 
as  a  class  on  3  Friday  mornings. 

Saturdays  at  11 :00  am:  December  10, 

February  4,  April  8 

Fridays  at  10: 15  am:  December  2,  January  27, 

March  31 

Series  Price:  $9.00  for  3  concerts 

The  Youth  Activities  Office  at  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492)  will  assist  you  with  all  concert 
arrangements. 
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Begin  a  lasting 
friendship  with  the 
Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Youth 
Concerts  Conductor 
Harry  Elhs  Dickson, 
and  all  the  great 
masters  of  music  at 
Youth  Concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall 
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Coachf  Belts  are  very  well  made 

out  of  very  good  leather 

and  come  in  men's  and  women's  sizes. 


Coach-  Bags  and  Belts  are  made  in  New  York  City  and  are  sold  in  fine  stores  throughout  the  world 
For  catalogue  write:  Coach  Leatherware.  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  10001 . 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER 
PLAYERS.., 


Three  Sundays  that  can 
help  you  face  Monday. 

The  twelve  principal  players  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  perform  at  Jordan  Hall  at 
4:00  p.m.  on  Nov.  6, 1977  and  Feb.  19  and  April  9, 
1978.  Gilbert  Kalish  is  the  guest  pianist. 

Novembers,  1977 

Beethoven  'Kakadu'  Variations  for  piano  trio 

op.  121a 
Richard  Strauss  Till  Eulenspiegel  op.  28  arranged 

for  chamber  ensemble 
Yehudi  Wyner  Serenade  (1958)  for  seven 

instruments 
Brahms  Quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings  op.  115 

February  19, 1978 

Mozart  Quartet  for  oboe  and  strings  K.  370 
Schoenberg  Suite  op.  29 
Schubert  Piano  Trio  in  E  flat  D.  929 

April  9, 1978 

Schubert  String  Trio  no.  2  in  B  flat  D.  581 
Nocturne  in  E  flat  for  piano  trio  D.  897 
Carl  ReineckeTrio  for  oboe,  horn  &  piano  op.  188 
Stravinsky  I'Histoire  du  soldat  (concert  suite) 

Subscriptions  forthe  three-concert  series,  priced 
at  $15, 12  and  9,  are  available  by  writing  Chamber 
Players  series.  Subscription  Office,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  Mass.  02115. 
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The  Model  601  is  a  new  Direct/ 
Reflecting®  loudspeaker  of  outstanding 
performance,  efficiency,  and  versatility, 
designed  to  incorporate  many  of  the 
basic  concepts  used  in  the  world- 
renowned  Bose  901®  Series  111. 

While  conventional  speakers  beam 
sound  directly  at  the  listener  from 
two  or  three  front-mounted  drivers, 
the  Model  601 's  unique  arrangement 
of  six  precisely  positioned  drivers 
reflects  the  greatest  part  of  each 
speaker's  sound  output  off  back  and 
side  walls  of  the  listening  room.  This 
creates  the  high  proportion  of 
reflected  sound  heard  in  a  live,  con- 
cert-hall performance,  and  captures 
the  impact  and  presence  of  live 
music  with  a  degree  of  realism  that 
no  conventional  speaker  can  match. 

For  a  more  complete  Introduction 


to  the  Model  601,  visit  any  authorized 
Bose  dealer  or  write  for  a  full-color 
brochure  to  Bose,  Dept.  TGW,  The 
Mountain,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 


Better  sound  through  research. 


Patents  issued  and  pending.  Cabinets  are  walnut  veneer. 
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Accompanist  to 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Pops  •  Arthur  Fiedler  •  Seiji  Ozawa 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Tanglewood 
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TRUST  BANKING. 

A  symphony  in  financial  planning. 
Conducted  by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Decisions  which  affect  personal  financial  goals  are  often 

best  made  in  concert  with  a  professional  advisor. 

However,  some  situations  require  consultation  with  a  number 

of  professionals  skilled  in  different  areas  of  financial 

management.  Real  estate  advisors.  Tax  consultants. 

Estate  planners.  Investment  managers. 

To  assist  people  with  these  needs,  our  venerable 

Boston  banking  institution  has  developed  a  new  banking 

concept  which  integrates  all  of  these  professional 

services  into  a  single  program. 

The  program  is  called  trust  banking.  Orchestrated  by 
Roger  Dane,  Vice  President,  722-7022,  for  a  modest  fee. 


DIRECTORS 

Vernon  R.  Alden 
Chairman,  Executive 
Committee 

Dwight  L.  Allison,  Jr. 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

David  C.  Crockett 

Deputy  to  the  Chairman 
of  tne  Board  of  Trustees 
and  to  the  General 
Director,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital 

F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 
Partner,  Sherburne, 
Powers  &  Needham 


HansH.  Estin 

Vice  Chairman,  North 

American  Management 

Corporation 
Nathan  H.  Garrick,  Jr. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the 

Board 
Donald  J.  Hurley 

Partner,  Goodwin, 

Proctor  &  Hoar 
Robert  Mainer 

Senior  Vice  President, 

The  Boston  Company, 

Inc. 
William  F.  Morton 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
LovettC.  Peters 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 


George  W.  Phillips 

Executive  Vice 

President 
George  Putnam 

Chairman,  Putnam 

Management 

Company,  Inc. 
John  E.  Rogerson 

Partner,  Hutchins  & 

Wheeler 
Henry  E.  Russell 

President 
Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
Charles  W.  Schmidt 

President,  S.D.  Warren 

Company  (A  Division 

of  Scott  Paper  Company) 


C.  Vincent  Vappi 

President,  Vappi  & 

Company,  Inc. 
Jeptha  H.  Wade 

Partner,  Choate,  Hall 

&  Stewart 
William  W.  Wolbach 

Vice  Chairman 

of  the  Board 
Honorarv  Director 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Chairman,  The  Stop  & 

Shop  Companies,  Inc. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 


<0> 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Seventh  Season  1977-1978 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  President 
Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Dr.  George  Clowes 

Abram  T.  Collier 


Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  Kidder 
Edward  G.  Murray 


Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson         John  T.  Noonan 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr 
Executive  Director 

Gideon  Toeplitz 
Assistant  Manager 

Dinah  Daniels 
Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 
Assistant  Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 


Walter  D.  Hill 
Director  of  Business  Affairs 


Charles  Rawson 
Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 
Advisor  for  the  Music  Director 


Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 
Controller 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 

James  F.  Kiley 
Operations  Manager,  Tanglewood 


Thomas  W.  Morris 
Manager 

Daniel  R.  Gustin 
Assistant  Manager 

Joseph  M.  Hobbs 
Director  of  Development 

Richard  C.  White 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 
Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 
Coordinator  of  Bostort  Council 


Richard  Ortner 
Assistant  Administrator,  Berkshire  Music  Center 


Michael  Steinberg 
Director  of  Publications 


Programs  copyright  ©  1977  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 
Chairman 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Vice  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Frederick  Brandi 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 


Weston  P.  Figgins 
Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  Golding 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall,  III 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Bruce  Harriman 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Roderick  MacDougall 

John  S.  McLennan 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Richard  P.  Morse 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 
Secretary 

David  G.  Mugar 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Mrs.  A.  Lloyd  Russell 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Roger  Woodworth 


We'd  like  to  give  tiandicapped  Icids 
.  a  free  education. 


Yes,  free. 

The  Getting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
transportation  to  and  from,  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
'    tion  and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents. 

Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  021 15,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.)  ^.   ..  ^ 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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THE 

Backgammon 

Cruise. 

The  ultimate  Caribbean  cruise  for  Backgammon 
enthusiasts.  Here's  your  chance  to  play  and  learn  this 
fascinating  game  with  Prince  Alexis  Obolensky, 
his  staff,  Grandmasters  Champion  Tony  Coble, 
and  many  international  stars. 

Besides  tournament  play  for  the  Grand  Prize 
Scandinavian  Cruise,  there  will  be  plenty  of  time 
for  swimming,  sauna,  entertainment,  and  dancing. 

We  leave  Port  Everglades,  Florida,  on  November 
19  and  again  on  April  29,  aboard  the  Vistafjord, 
flagship  of  the  Norwegian  America  Line.  Ports  of 
call  for  this  14-night  cruise  include  Haiti,  Curacao, 
Venezuela,  and  many  more. 
For  detailed  information,  call  the  Masters  of  a 
Fine  Art  —  Faneuil  Hall  Travel  Associates.  In 
Boston:  742-6070,  or  Cambridge:  661-7555. 

Faneuil  Hall 
Travel 

59  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

1105  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge. 

The  Vistafjord  is  registered  in  Norway. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Seventh  Season 


Thursday,  13  October  at  11  a.m. 


RESPIGHI        Roman  Festivals 

Games  in  the  Circus  Maximus 

The  Jubilee 

The  October  Harvest  Festival 

Epiphany 


RESPIGHI        The  Fountains  of  Rome 

The  Fountain  of  Valle  Giulia  at  dawn 
The  Triton  Fountain  in  the  morning 
The  Fountain  of  Trevi  at  mid-day 
The  Fountain  at  the  Villa  Medici  at  sunset 


RESPIGHI        The  Pines  of  Rome 

The  Pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese 
Pines  near  a  catacomb 
The  Pines  on  the  Janiculum 
The  Pines  on  the  Appian  Way 


This  concert  will  end  about  12 :  10. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano 

Notes  on  this  program  begin  on  page  14 . 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Seventh  Season 


Thursday,  13  October  at  8:30 
Friday,  14  October  at  2 
Saturday,  15  October  at  8:30 
Tuesday,  18  October  at  7:30 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  30  in  C  ,  Alleluja 

Allegro 
Andante 
Finale:  Tempo  di  Menuet,  piu  tosto  Allegretto 

DRUCKMAN  Chiaroscuro 


INTERMISSION 


RESPIGHI        The  Fountains  of  Rome 

The  Fountain  of  Valle  Giulia  at  dawn 
The  Triton  Fountain  in  the  morning 
The  Fountain  of  Trevi  at  mid-day 
The  Fountain  at  the  Villa  Medici  at  sunset 

RESPIGHI        The  Pines  of  Rome 

The  Pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese 
Pines  near  a  catacomb 
The  Pines  on  the  Janiculum 
The  Pines  on  the  Appian  Way 


^^^ 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  10:10,  Friday's  about  3:40, 
and  Tuesday's  about  9 :  10. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano 

Saturday's  concert  is  being  filmed  for  future  telecast.  Occasional  shots  of  the 
audience  may  be  included. 


Seiji  Ozawa 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall 
of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria  in  1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He  attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  and 
graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation,  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besanqon,  France,  and  was  invited  by  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying 
at  Tanglewood, 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music  Director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later  to  study 
and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his  inaugural 
season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  although  he 
remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77  season. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  recordings  include:  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  label,  Berlioz's 
Symphonie  fantastique,  La  damnation  de  Faust,  Romeo  et  Juliette  (which  was 
awarded  a  Grand  Prix  du  Disque),  Ives's  Symphony  No.  4  and  Central  Park  in  the 
Dark,  and  De  Falla's  Three-cornered  Hat,  and,  on  the  New  World  Records  label, 
Griffes's  Songs  of  Fiona  McLeod.  Recordings  soon  to  be  released  are:  Bartok's 
Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite  and  Music  for  Percussion,  Strings,  and  Celeste, 
Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5,  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  1,  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  Sheherazade,  all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  Sessions's  When 
Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd  on  New  World  Records. 
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Roger  Shermont 
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Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
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Second  Violins 
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Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
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Michael  Vitale 
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Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
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Violas 

Burton  Fine 
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Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
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Earl  Hedberg 
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Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
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Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
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Martin  Hoherman 
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John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
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James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 
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Ralph  Gomberg 
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Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 
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Laurence  Thorstenberg 
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Bass  Clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 
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Sherman  Walt 
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Richard  Plaster 
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William  Shisler 
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We  suspect  you  have  better  things  to 
do  than  spend  your  days  and  nights 
tending  the  farnily  fortune.  So  we 
suggest  you  consider  adding  a  knowl- 
edgeable partner. 

We  have  the  depth  of  professional 
staff  not  only  to  make  sure  your 
investments  are  expertly  adminis- 
tered, but  also  to  see  to  it  that  you're 
kept  fully  abreast  of  the  reasoning 
behind  our  recommendations. 

Write  or  call  Harry  Baughman,  or 
any  of  our  trust  or  banking  officers, 
at  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02109, 
(617)  742-4000. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 


TRUST 


Member  FDIC 


"Fd  expect  my  doctor  to  be  able  to  do  that, 
but  not  my  trust  officer!" 


Notes 

Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  30  in  C  ,  AUehija 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  31  March  or  J  April 
1 732  and  died  in  Vienna,  31  May  1809.  He  composed  this  symphony  about  1 765 
and  presumably  led  its  first  performance  at  Esterhdza  Castle,  Eisenstadt,  Hungary, 
shortly  after  completion  of  the  score.  These  performances  are  the  first  by  the  Boston 
Symphony.  The  work  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  bassoon,  two  horns, 
harpsichord,  and  strings.  At  some  later  stage,  Haydn  added  trumpet  and  drum 
parts,  but  they  are  lost.  John  Gibbons  plays  the  harpsichord  at  these  performances. 

The  unexpected  Hnk  between  the  first  and  last  pieces  on  this  program  is  that  they 
both  quote  Gregorian  chant.  What  the  off-stage  trumpet  plays  in  Respighi's  pictures 
of  pines  near  a  Roman  catacomb  is  a  plainsong  Sanctus,  and  Haydn  bases  his  first 
movement  on  an  Alleluja  melody  for  Easter  Sunday.  The  intention  and  method  of 
the  two  composers  are  of  course  quite  different.  In  Respighi,  the  melody,  set  so 
strikingly  against  a  curtain  of  translucent  string  tone  to  which  harp  and  celesta  are 
added,  is  clearly  to  be  perceived  as  quotation,  and  quotation  for  the  purpose  of 
conjuring  up  associations  and  atmosphere.  Moreover,  Respighi  notates  the  melody 
so  that  its  performance  will  suggest  something  of  the  flexibility  with  which  chant 
is  sung.  Haydn,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  no  sense  trying  to  write  a  piece  with 
religious  overtones.  You  could  even  miss  the  melody  altogether.  It  is  there  right  at 
the  beginning  in  second  oboe,  second  horn,  and  second  violins,  but  the  "firsts"  in 
those  departments  provide  charming  distractions  and  descants,  and  it  is  they  that 
really  draw  the  listener's  attention.  Also,  the  sturdy  and  staccato  articulation  of  the 
melody  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  singing  of  such  an  Alleluja.  In  sum,  for 
Haydn  it  is  raw  material  for  composition,  yielding  not  only  the  initial  theme,  but 
also  the  second  one  with  the  little  trills.*  At  the  recapitulation,  however,  Haydn 
brings  off  a  delightful  surprise,  playing  the  Alleluja  and  its  decorations  in  sequence 
rather  than  simultaneously,  so  that  the  former  is  trumpeted  outt  by  the  winds  in 
utmost  clarity. 

The  second  movement  is,  as  Robbins  Landon  remarks,  "pert,  almost  prim"  and  it 
shows  Haydn's  predilection  for  quite  a  sharp-edged  two-part  texture.  In  the  middle 
of  the  movement,  the  flutist,  who  was  silent  during  the  first  movement,  gets  a 
brilliant  solo  variation.  The  finale  is  in  the  tempo  and  style  of  a  minuet,  but  it  is 
also  more  elaborate  in  shape  than  the  minuets  we  usually  find  in  the  middle  of  a 
symphony.  The  two  episodes  —  a  lazy  one  for  strings  with  flute  and  a  biting  one  in 
minor  —  are  moments  of  special  charm. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


*Two  things  might  be  added  here.  One,  Haydn  does  sometimes  quote  chant  with  evocation  of 
sacred  matters  in  mind,  for  instance  in  the  wonderful,  somewhat  later  D  minor  Symphony 
that  is  numbered  26  (the  numbers  of  Haydn's  earlier  symphonies  being  often  misleadmg)  and 
called  Lamentatione.  The  other,  that  Haydn  quotes  his  Easter  Alleluja  not  in  the  form  in 
which  one  would  have  heard  it  in  the  Middle  Ages  or  hear  it  today,  but  in  the  modernized 
shape— that  is, .squared  off  from  something  modal  into  a  firm  C  major— in  which  it 
characteristically  circulated  in  Austrian  churches  and  monasteries  in  the  eighteenth  century. 


TLiterally,  no  doubt,  in  the  revised  and  lost  version  of  the  score. 
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Jacob  Druckman 

Chiaroscuro 

Jacob  Druckman  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  6  June  1928  and  lives  in  New  York 
City.  Chiaroscuro,  completed  on  17  march  1977,  was  written  for  Lorin  Maazel  and 
The  Cleveland  Orchestra  as  one  of  six  works  jointly  commissioned  by  the 
orchestras  of  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  in  honor  of  the  United  States  Bicentennial.  The  commissions  were 
supported  by  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  federal  agency. 
John  Cage's  Renga  with  Apartment  House  1976,  performed  at  the  opening  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony's  1976-77  season,  was  another  of  the  works  in  this 
bicentennial  series.  Echoes  from  the  Invisible  World  by  Leslie  Bassett,  to  be 
introduced  here  under  the  direction  of  Kazuyoshi  Akiyama  at  the  concerts  of 
1,  2,  3,  and  6  December,  and  Final  Alice  by  David  Del  Tredici,  which  Seiji  Ozawa 
will  conduct  on  13,  14,  and  15  April,  are  also  part  of  this  project.  The  world 
premiere  o/ Chiaroscuro  was  given  by  The  Cleveland  Orchestra  under  Lorin  Maazel 
on  14  April  of  this  year.  The  present  performances  are  the  first  in  Boston. 

The  score  calls  for  the  following  instruments :  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets  (in  C),  three  trombones,  tuba,  harp,  piano,  electric  piano,  electric  organ, 
timpani,  percussion,  and  strings.  The  percussion,  divided  into  groups  for  three 
players,  requires  I :  small  cymbal,  large  cymbal,  wood  blocks,  temple  blocks, 
conga,  small  gong,  large  tam-tam,  and  vibraphone;  II :  large  cymbal,  five  temple 
blocks,  claves,  small  tam-tam,  maracas,  guiro,  marimba,  and  glockenspiel  ; 
III :  small  cymbal,  sizzle  cymbal,  bell  tree,  two  triangles,  bongos,  timbales  or  small 
tom-toms,  snare  drum,  large  tom-tom,  bass  drum,  large  gong,  and  tubular  chimes. 
The  score  specifies  that  the  electric  piano  part  is  written  for  an  instrument  of 
seventy-three  keys  such  as  the  Fender  Rhodes.  The  electric  organ  should  be  the 
portable  type  with  separate  amplifier-speaker  unit. 

"Chiaroscuro,"  the  composer  has  written,  "is  a  term  from  Italian  Renaissance 
painting  referring  to  the  distribution  of  lights  and  shades  which  transform  the  two 
dimensions  of  the  canvas  into  three-dimensional  images.  (It.  chiaro,  clear,  light, 
and  oscuro,  obscure,  dark.)  By  analogy,  this  work  deals  with  musical  equivalents 
of  chiaro  and  oscuro :  the  opening  dense,  dark  sound  slowly  clarifies  and  reveals 
simpler  sounds  within  it  almost  as  a  dark  gem  slowly  turned  will  reveal  each  of  its 
facets  in  turn.  Fragments  of  bright  unison  melody  are  reflected  and  echoed  to  the 
point  where  they  are  obscured  by  their  own  memory.  One  image  returns  several 
times :  that  of  a  bright  single  note  which  gradually  disintegrates  into  a  shimmering 
dust." 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  Jacob  Druckman  is  one  of  those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  element  of  communication  between  composer  and  listener, 
and  would  like  to  take  part  in  re-establishing  a  contact  which  is  so  widely  believed 
to  have  been  lost  or  abandoned.  The  quotation  from  a  conversation  with  him  in 
1974,  found  at  the  conclusion  of  this  program  note,  confirms  his  attitude.  He  is  not 
alone  in  the  wish  to  "look  backward"  as  well  as  forward;  in  this  quest  he  joins  such 
other  remarkable  creative  spirits  as  Luciano  Berio  and  George  Crumb.  Thus  it 
differs  markedly  from  the  school  of  "total  organization"  and  "destruction  of  the 
past"  in  order  to  find  the  new,  exemplified  some  years  ago  (if  no  longer  so 
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rigorously)  by  Pierre  Boulez;  nor  does  it  partake  of  the  "theatrical"  and 
"uncontrolled  chance"  approaches  of  John  Cage  and  the  recent  works  of  Karlheinz 
Stockhausen.  Perhaps  like  his  German  contemporary  Hans  Werner  Henze  and  in 
some  respects  his  older  colleague  from  Poland,  Witold  Lutoslawski,  Druckman 
searches  for  a  rapprochement  of  the  past  and  the  present  to  build  a  viable  artistic 
future. 

In  recent  years,  Jacob  Druckman  has  come  to  increasing  prominence  on  the 
world's  musical  scene,  regarded  as  a  creative  spirit  of  exceptional  gifts  and  striking 
individuality.  Born  in  Philadelphia,  he  studied  at  the  Juilliard  School  in  New  York 
and  at  the  Ecole  Normale  de  Musique  in  Paris.  His  teachers  in  New  York  were 
Bernard  Wagenaar,  Vincent  Persichetti,  and  Peter  Mennin;  in  Paris  (1954-55),  his 
mentor  in  composition  was  Tony  Aubin.  He  also  worked  with  Aaron  Copland  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  where  in  recent  summers  he  has  served  on  the  faculty 
and  as  composer-in-residence.  From  1961  to  1967  he  taught  part-time  at  Bard 
College.  Beginning  in  1957,  he  served  on  the  Juilliard  faculty  for  fifteen  years.  In  1967, 
he  became  associated  with  the  Columbia-Princeton  Electronic  Music  Center,  and  in 
1971-72  he  directed  the  Electronic  Music  Studio  at  Yale  University;  he  later  held  a 
similar  post  at  Brooklyn  College,  New  York.  He  is  currently  professor  of 
Composition  and  Chairman  of  the  Composition  Department  at  the  Yale  University 
School  of  Music  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  while  continuing  to  reside  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Druckman  has  received  grants  and  commissions  from  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  (1969), 
two  Guggenheim  Fellowships  (1957  and  1968),  a  Fulbright  Fellowship  (1954),  and 
the  publication  award  of  the  Society  for  the  Publication  of  American  Music  (1967). 
In  1975,  he  received  the  Creative  Arts  Commissions'  Citation  for  Music  from 
Brandeis  University.  He  has  received  numerous  commissions,  from  the 
Koussevitzky  Foundation,  the  Groupes  des  Recherches  Musicales,  the  Radio- 
Diffusion  Francaise,  LADO,  Mercury  Music,  Wechsler,  and  the  Naumburg 
Foundation.  His  Windows  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  musical  composition  in  1972 : 
it  was  performed  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  under  the 
direction  of  Bruno  Maderna  that  summer.  He  is  now  completing  a  commission  from 
IRCAM  (the  Institut  de  Recherche  et  de  la  Coordination  Acoustique/Musique, 
Paris,  of  which  Pierre  Boulez  is  director). 

Druckman  has  written  a  substantial  number  of  works  for  various  media,  some  of 
them  including  electronic  elements.  Widely  performed  (and  recorded  on  the 
Nonesuch  label)  is  his  Incenters  for  trumpet,  horn,  trombone,  and  orchestra.  For 
the  Joff rey  Ballet  of  the  New  York  City  Center,  he  has  written  the  scores  for  Gerald 
Arpino's  Valentine  and  Solar  Wind.  There  is  also  a  ballet  for  Jose  Limon,  two 
string  quartets,  and  The  Soul  of  Time  (text  by  Norman  Mailer)  for  soprano  and 
orchestra. 

His  more  recent  works  include  Lamia  (1974-75)  for  mezzo-soprano  and  a  divided 
orchestra  with  two  conductors,  performed  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Concertgebouw  of  Amsterdam,  and  at  the  Aspen  Music 
Festival.  Jan  DeGaetani  was  the  soloist  in  all  of  these  performances.  Mirage  for 
Orchestra  (1976)  was  premiered  by  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  and  has  since  been 
played  by  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Other  Voices  (1976),  written  for  the  American  Brass  Quintet,  was  premiered  at  the 
Aspen  Festival  in  the  summer  of  1976  and  has  been  subsequently  played  by  that 
ensemble  in  New  York,  Teheran,  Glasgow,  and  in  South  America. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Cleveland  premiere  of  Windows  in  1974,  Druckman  made  the 
following  indicative  statement  to  Robert  Finn,  music  critic  of  The  Plain  Dealer, 
Cleveland: 

"I  was  reaching  for  a  kind  of  music  that  would  have  about  it  the  perfume  of 
memory,  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  so  old  it  sounds  like  songs  your  mother  taught  you, 
but  it  really  isn't.  .  .  .  This  is  more  than  a  stylistic  trick.  It  is  a  reaction  to  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  of  strictly  controlled  post-Webernian  structuring,  the  kind  of  thing  that  has 
held  music  in  a  prison.  It  is  also  a  reaction  against  the  terrible  alienation  we  used  to 
hear  about  between  composers  and  orchestras,  the  predictions  of  doom  and  the  end 
of  music  and  such.  All  this  has  changed  in  recent  years,  no  question.  We  are  having 
a  kind  of  detente  ...  I  am  moving  around  from  one  pigeonhole  to  another.  This  is  a 
very  exciting  transition  moment  in  music  —  the  looking  backward.  It  is  the  first  sign 
of  release." 

— from  notes  by  Klaus  G.  Roy, 

reprinted  by  courtesy  of  The  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Klaus  G.  Roy,  Program  Editor. 
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Ottorino  Respighi 

Roman  Festivals 

The  Fountains  of  Rome 

The  Pines  of  Rome 


Ottorino  Respighi  was  born  in  Bologna  on  9  July  1879  and  died  in  Rome  on  18  April 
1936.  He  composed  Roman  Festivals  in  1928,  completing  it  early  the  following  year . 
Arturo  Toscanini  conducted  the  premiere  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic- 
Symphony  on  21  February  1929.  The  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  were 
given  on  24  and  25  January  1930  under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Goossens,  the  only 
performances  by  the  orchestra  since  then  being  conducted  by  Sixten  Ehrling  in 
March  1968.  The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  piccolo  clarinet  in  D,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons, 
contrabassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets ,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  large 
assortment  of  percussion,  piano  (two  and  four  hands) ,  organ,  mandolin,  three 
buccine  off-stage,*  and  strings. 

The  Fountains  of  Rome  was  composed  in  1916  and  played  for  the  first  time  in 
Rome  on  10  February  1918  at  a  concert  to  benefit  artists  disabled  in  the  war.  Arturo 
Toscanini  conducted.  He  also  introduced  the  work  in  America  at  a  New  York 
Philharmonic  concert  on  13  February  1919  and  conducted  it  in  Boston  on  7  January 
1921  on  tour  with  the  orchestra  of  La  Scala,  IVlilan.  The  first  Boston  performance 
had  already  been  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony,  Pierre  Monteux  conducting,  on 
12  and  13  November  1920.  The  orchestra  has  since  played  it  under  the  composer's 
direction  (in  February  1927)  and  under  Richard  Burgin  and  Guido  Cantelli.  The 
orchestra's  most  recent  performances  in  Boston  were  conducted  by  Monteux  in 
April  1960,  and  Monteux  also  led  the  work  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1963.  The 
score  calls  for  two  flutes,  piccolo,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
percussion,  two  harps,  celesta,  piano,  orgflM. ad  libitum,  and  strings. 

The  Pines  of  Rome,  completed  1924,  was  first  performed  on  14  December  of  that 
year  by  the  Augusteo  Orchestra  in  Rome,  Bernardino  Molinari  conducting.  Arturo 
Toscanini  gave  the  first  American  performance  at  a  New  York  Philharmonic 
Symphony  concert  on  14  January  1926.  Respighi  himself  conducted  it  in 
Philadelphia  the  next  day,  and  Boston  under  Serge  Koussevitzky  followed  on  12 
and  13  February.  The  orchestra  has  also  played  the  work  under  the  direction  of 
Victor  de  Sabata,  Guido  Cantelli,  and  Charles  Munch.  Its  most  recent  performance 
in  Boston  was  at  Arthur  Fiedler's  seventy-fifth  birthday  concert,  17  December  1969, 
hut  Fiedler  also  conducted  it  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1975.  The  work  is  scored  for 
three  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo) ,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  four  trombones, 


'In  his  1926  program  note  on  Pines  of  Rome,  Philip  Hale  wrote  that  "the  buccina  (or  bucirta) 
was  a  Roman  trumpet,  spiral  and  gibbous.  It  was  played  by  laying  it  over  the  buccinator's 
shoulder.  The  instrument  was  also  used  for  indicating  the  hours  of  the  day  and  for  calling  the 
people  to  the  assemblies  for  making  or  repealing  laws."  Respighi  indicates  that  trumpets  may 
be  used,  and  they  will  in  this  performance. 
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considerable  percussion,  harp,  celesta,  a  recorded  nightingale,  piano,  organ, 
strings,  one  trumpet  and  six  huccine  off-stage  * 

Respighi  was  a  minor  master,  but  a  master  surely.  He  began  as  a  pianist,  violinist, 
and  violist,  and  in  1900  became  principal  violist  in  the  opera  orchestra  at 
St.  Petersburg.  There  he  had  the  opportunity  of  taking  some  lessons  with  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  which  accounts  in  part  for  his  dazzling  brilliance  as  an  orchestrator. 
He  soon  returned  to  Italy,  leaning  more  toward  composition,  but  still  active  as  a 
performer,  particularly  as  violist  in  the  Mugellini  Quartet.  In  1913,  he  settled  in 
Rome,  teaching  at  and  later  presiding  over  the  St.  Cecilia  Academy.  He  was  a 
cultivated  amateur  of  what  was  then  called  "ancient  music,"  a  taste  that  led  him  to 
composing  a  Piano  Concerto  in  the  mixolydian  mode  and  a  Concerto  gregoriano 
for  violin,  as  well  as,  more  famously,  making  the  transcriptions  of  lute  and 
keyboard  pieces  he  published  as  three  suites  of  Ancient  Airs  and  Dances  and  as 
The  Birds  (Seiji  Ozawa  will  conduct  the  second  of  the  Ancient  Airs  and  Dances 
suites  at  the  concerts  of  18,  21,  and  22  April  1978).  But  what  brought  Respighi  most 


*The  published  score  proposes  record  R.6105  of  the  Concert  Record  Grammophone  Company 
for  the  nightingale  that  sings  on  the  Janiculum.  At  these  performances  a  tape  of  a  more  recent 
nightingale  will  be  used.  For  the  buccine,  whose  sound  evokes  the  sound  of  a  consular  army 
marching  along  the  Appian  Way,  the  composer  suggests  substituting  flugelhorns.  At  these 
performances,  the  parts  will  be  played  by  two  trumpets,  two  horns,  and  two  trombones. 
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of  the  fame  and  fortune  he  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  was  his  trilogy  of  Roman 
symphonic  poems,  the  Fountains  of  1916,  the  Pines  (above  all)  of  1924,  and  the 
Festivals  of  1928-29.  Each  of  these  three  scores  has  a  brief  descriptive  preface,  and 
we  give  their  texts  here : 


ROMAN  FESTIVALS 

Games  at  the  Circus  Maximus  —  A  threatening  sky  hangs  over  the  Circus 
Maximus,  but  for  the  people  it  is  a  holiday  :  Ave  Nero!  The  iron  doors  are  unlocked 
and  the  air  carries  the  strains  of  a  religious  chant  and  the  howling  of  wild  beasts. 
The  crowd  rises  and  seethes  :  unperturbed,  the  song  of  the  martyrs  rises,  conquers, 
and  is  lost  in  the  tumult. 

The  Jubilee  —  Pilgrims  trail  along  the  highway,  praying.  Finally,  from  the 
summit  of  Monte  Mario,  there  appears  to  their  ardent  eyes  and  yearning  souls  the 
Holy  City :  Rome,  Rome!  A  hymn  of  praise  bursts  forth  and  the  church  bells  ring 
out  their  reply. 

The  October  Harvest  Festival  —  The  October  Festival  in  the  Roman  castelli,  all 
covered  with  vines :  echoes  of  the  hunt,  tinkling  of  bells,  love  songs.  Then,  in  the 
tender  even-fall,  a  romantic  serenade  trembles  in  the  air. 

Epiphany  —  The  night  before  Epiphany  in  the  Piazza  Navona :  a  characteristic 
rhythm  of  trumpets  dominates  the  frantic  clamor:  above  the  swelling  din  float, 
from  time  to  time,  rustic  motives,  the  cadences  of  a  saltarello,  the  sounds  of  a 
barrel-organ,  the  appeal  of  the  barker,  the  raucous  song  of  the  drunk,  and  the  proud 
verse  in  which  the  people's  soul  expresses  itself.  Lassatece  passa,  semo  Romani! 
Let  us  through,  we're  Romans!* 


THE  FOUNTAINS  OF  ROME 

In  this  symphonic  poem,  the  composer  has  endeavored  to  give  expression  to  the 
sentiments  and  visions  suggested  to  him  by  four  of  Rome's  fountains,  contemplated 
at  the  hour  when  their  character  is  most  in  harmony  with  the  surrounding 
landscape,  or  at  which  their  beauty  is  most  impressive  to  the  observer. 

The  first  part  of  the  poem,  inspired  by  the  fountain  of  Valle  Giulia,  depicts  a 
pastoral  landscape:  droves  of  cattle  pass  and  disappear  in  the  fresh,  damp  mists  of  a 
Roman  dawn. 

A  sudden  loud  and  insistent  blast  of  horns  above  the  trills  of  the  whole  orchestra 
introduces  the  second  part,  the  Triton  Fountain.  It  is  like  a  joyous  call,  summoning 
troops  of  naiads  and  tritons,  who  come  running  up,  pursuing  each  other,  and 
mingling  in  a  frenzied  dance  among  the  jets  of  water. 

Next  there  appears  a  solemn  theme,  borne  on  the  undulations  of  the  orchestra. 
It  is  the  fountain  of  Trevi  at  mid-day.  The  solemn  theme,  passing  from  the  wood  to 
the  brass  instruments,  assumes  a  triumphal  character.  Trumpets  peal :  across  the 


*In  Italy,  Christmas  is  more  strictly  a  religious  festival  than  in  our  country :  Epiphany  (or 
Twelfth  Night)  on  6  January  is  the  time  for  celebration  of  a  more  secular  sort,  for  parties,  and 
for  the  exchange  of  gifts. 
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radiant  surface  of  the  water  there  passes  Neptune's  chariot  drawn  by  seahorses,  and 
followed  by  a  train  of  sirens  and  tritons.  The  procession  vanishes  while  faint 
trumpet  blasts  resound  in  the  distance. 

The  fourth  part,  the  Fountain  at  the  Villa  Medici,  is  announced  by  a  sad  theme 
which  rises  above  a  subdued  warbling.  It  is  the  nostalgic  hour  of  sunset.  The  air  is 
full  of  the  sound  of  tolling  bells,  the  twittering  of  birds,  the  rustling  of  leaves.  Then 
all  dies  peacefully  into  the  silence  of  the  night. 


THE  PINES  OF  ROME 


The  Pines  at  the  Villa  Borghese  —  Children  are  at  play  in  the  pine  groves  of  the 
Villa  Borghese.  They  dance  round  in  circles;  they  play  at  soldiers,  marching  and 
fighting;  they  are  intoxicated  by  their  own  cries  like  swallows  at  evening;  they 
rush  about.  Suddenly  the  scene  changes  .  .  . 

Pines  near  a  catacomb  —  We  see  the  shades  of  the  pines  fringing  the  entrance  to  a 
catacomb.  From  the  depths,  there  rises  the  sound  of  mournful  psalms,  floating 
through  the  air  like  a  solemn  hymn,  and  mysteriously  dispersing. 

The  Pines  on  the  Janiculum  —  A  shudder  runs  through  the  air :  the  pines  on  the 
Janiculum  stand  distinctly  outlined  in  the  clear  light  of  a  full  moon.  A 
nightingale  sings. 

The  Pines  on  the  Appian  Way  —  Misty  dawn  on  the  Appian  Way :  solitary  pine- 
trees  guarding  the  magic  landscape;  the  muffled,  ceaseless  rhythm  of  unending 
footsteps.  The  poet  has  a  fantastic  vision  of  bygone  glories :  trumpets  sound  and,  in 
the  brilliance  of  the  newly-risen  sun,  a  consular  army  bursts  forth  toward  the  Via 
Sacra,  mounting  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol. 
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prcvention. 
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electronic  security  company  is  on  the  job  at  the  Penta- 
gon, and  in  banks  and  museums  throughout  the  country. 
Shouldn't  we  be  on  the  job  at  your  house?  Call  us  today 
for  a  nd  obligation  analysis 
of  your  security  needs. 
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conducting 
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Take  the  Music  home  with  you — 
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MORE  .  .  . 

The  best  intro4uction  to  Haydn  is  Rosemary  Hughes's  book  in  the  Master  Musicians 
series  (Octagon).  H.  C.  Robbins  Landon  has  done  a  fine  volume  on  the  symphonies 
for  the  BBC  Music  Guides  University  of  Washington  paperback)  and  his  booklets 
for  Antal  Dorati's  London  recordings  of  the  symphonies  are  outstanding.  Two  of 
the  first  Haydn  biographies,  both  written  with  some  help  from  him  and  appearing 
soon  after  his  death,  those  of  Georg  August  Griesinger  and  Albert  Christoph  Dies, 
are  elegantly  translated  and  interestingly  introduced  by  Vernon  Gotwals  as  Haydn : 
Two  Contemporary  Portraits  (University  of  Wisconsin,  available  in  paperback). 
Dorati's  recording  of  the  Symphony  No.  30  is  the  only  one  currently  available :  it  is 
very  good,  and  comes  in  a  six-record  album  containing  the  symphonies  20 
through  35. 

Druckman's  Chiaroscuro  is  not  yet  recorded.  Some  of  his  other  works,  however, 
are.  Animus  II  is  in  a  way  the  strongest  of  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  perhaps 
depends  too  much  on  its  visual  and  theatrical  elements  to  be  thoroughly  interesting 
to  someone  who  has  never  experienced  a  live  performance  (CRI,  with  works  of 
Nicholas  Roussakis),  For  that  reason  either  Incenters  (Nonesuch,  with  works  by 
John  Harbison  and  Joseph  Schwantner)  or  Animus  III  for  clarinet  and  tape,  with 
Valentine  for  solo  bass  (Nonesuch),  make  better  starts. 

Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  have  good  recordings  of 
Respighi's  Roman  trilogy  on  a  single  disk  (Columbia  and  RCA)  and  Fritz  Reiner's 
Chicago  Symphony  pairing  of  Fountains  and  Pines  is  exceptionally  strong  (RCA). 
But  the  best  performances  of  all  are  still  Toscanini's,  Roman  Festivals  being  included 
in  his  five-record  Philadelphia  Orchestra  album  (RCA,  with  works  of  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,  Tchaikovsky,  Debussy,  etc.),  and  Fountains  and  Pines  being  on  a 
single  record  (RCA,  with  works  of  Berlioz  and  Saint-Saens). 

-M.S. 


presents 


Q  en    Joseph 


JORDAN  HALL  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  28  at  8:30 

^^H      To  benefit  the  Boston  Chamber  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Tickets:  $5  and  $7  at  the  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office 

536-2412 
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Stage  Door  Lectures  and 
Pre-Symphony  Suppers 


Now  that  you've  made  plans  to  attend  BSO 
concerts,  why  not  plan  to  attend  the  Stage 
Door  Lectures  and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
as  well?  Both  events  are  fun  and  informa- 
tive with  speakers  from  the  Orchestra, 
BSO  staff,  and  the  music  circle  in  and 
around  Boston.  For  $35.00  you  can  reserve 
a  seat  for  the  Friday  Stage  Door  Lectures 
of  4  November,  9  December,  27  January, 
17  February,  and  7  April.  $25.00  will  take 
you  to  a  series  of  three  Pre-Symphony 
Suppers. 

Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
Tuesday  'B' 

18  October,  6  December,  and  4  April 
Tuesday  'C 

8  November,  10  January,  and  14  February 
Thursday  A' 

13  October,  8  December,  and  30  March 
Thursday  'B' 

5  January,  23  February,  13  April 


BEFORE  YOU  STEP  OUT  FOR  AN 
EVENING. ..STEP  IN  FOR  AN  HOUR  and 
have  your  make-up  done  by  the  ELIZABETH 
GRADY/ FACE  FIRST  expert  make-up 
artists.  You  will  enjoy  an  hour  of  individ- 
ualized make-up  instruction  tailored  to 
your  specific  facial  structure  and  skin 
needs,  after  which,  you  will  receive  your 
personalized  make-up  chart  that  will  enable 
you  to  do  your  own  make-up  at  home  in 
only  10  minutes!  Our  primary  concern  is 
skin  care  and  health,  but  we  are  also  the 
only  Boston  facial  salon  qualified  to 
teach  proper  make-up  techniques.  In 
addition,  we  offer  lash  tinting  and  eyebrow 
shaping  to  enhance  your  new  look. 
Remember,  there's  never  a  charge  for 
consultation/skin  analysis,  so  before  you 
step  out  for  an  evening  again,  think 
about  what  one  hour  with  us  can  mean 
to  you! 


tLIZ^BElR^ 
Gf^DY 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
536-4447 
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Know  Your  Orchestra  Book 

The  new  edition  of  the  Know  Your 
Orchestra  is  on  sale  at  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  entrance  of  Symphony  Hall.  The 
book  contains  a  picture  and  short 
biography  of  each  orchestra  member, 
plus  a  diagram  of  the  usual  seating 
arrangement  of  the  Orchestra  so  that  you 
will  be  able  to  identify  each  player  more 
easily.  The  price  is  $3.00.  The  first  edition 
sold  out  promptly,  so  we  urge  you  to  get 
your  copy  now.  It  will  be  an  invaluable 
addition  to  your  concert-going  pleasure. 


Ladies 
Invited 


Free 
Parking 


1         ■^..i.a«#i..,_'.^,k?i.LS:?-    .^i^l.-ii4.V.«.A** 

Know 

Your            I 
1  Orchestra 

Presented                   ^mi 
by  the                        sB 
Council  of  the            ^^ 
Boston  Symphony           i 
Orchestra 

BOSTON  ^ 
rMPHONV  \ 
RCHESTFL^  / 

^fuj'^i^j^^^^^^^^^m 

V(^'re  staying  up  late 
with  history's  fiercest 
horsemen. 

For  nearly  6,000  years,  the 
Thracians  lived  for  horses,  gold,  and 
carousing.  Now,  while  we  have  their 
fabulous  treasure  on  display,  we're 
not  about  to  watch  the  clock. 

Thraclan  Treasures  from  Bulgaria 
Septemt>er  30  -  October  30. 
Special  Evening  Hours:  5  PM  -  9  PM  Tues- 
day through  Friday  (except  Wed.,  10/19). 

Free  to  Museum-goers,  special  Shuttle  Bus 
from  the  Public  Library  in  Copley  Square, 
2  PM -9PM,  every  1/2  hour. 

Museum  of  F^c  Arts,  Boston 


The  Perfect 
Prelude 


K/f^^!^0^  <- 


The  Complete 
Coda 

in  Eating  &  Drinking. 

New  York  Sirloin 

Prime  Rib  of  Beef 

Baked  Stuffed  Shrimp 

London  Broil 

Barbecued  Spareribs 

Boston  Scrod 

The  Original  Saloon 

344  Newbury  St.,  Boston 

Other  Saloon  Locations  at 

South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree  and 

Chestnut  Hill  Mall,  Chestnut  Hill 


'  ^^'% 


ESTABLISHED  1875 

More  than  a  century 

of  famous 

Italian  foods 

TEL.  423-6340 
10  BOSWORTH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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^ 


^ 


Pa. 


A  world  of  fine  foods 

Harvard  Square  /  Belmont 

Newton  Centre  /  Charles  River  Park 

Telephone  (all):  876-2211 
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CoacbT  Belts  are  very  well  made 

out  of  very  good  leather 

and  come  in  men^s  and  women^s  sizes* 


Coach®  Bags  and  Belts  are  made  m  New  York  City  and  are  sold  m  fine  stores  throughout  the  world 
For  catalogue  write  Coach  Leatherware.  516  West  34th  Street.  New  York  10001 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  .  .  . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 
(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL :  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to  the 
concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will 
be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard. 
WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  calling 
in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  to  the 
Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to  their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway 
at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by 
the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE :  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 

Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 

drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 

amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  will 

be  open  at  12 :  15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 

Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

PUBLIC  TELEPHONES  AND  AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch 

Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 

first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE :  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 

concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 

by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  and 

makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will 

receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your  contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 

ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 

before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order 

not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS :  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  concerts 
only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $2.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the  Huntington 
Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays  beginning  at  6  pm. 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS :  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7), 
WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9).  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3), 
and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88. 5). Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM  &  FM  (Boston  102.5  FM : 
1330  AM),  and  WFCR-FM).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC-FM,  and  WFCR-FM. 
WFCR-FM. 

BSO  FRIENDS :  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its  endeavors. 
Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket  information. 
For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please  call  the  Friends 
Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend 
and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  the  label 
from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 
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Classic  and  contennporary  French  cuisine, 
prepared  and  served  in  the  Restaurant 
wft+>ifnfaMtng  attention.  Dinner  ffem  5:30. 


T   Open  11  AM  to  1  AM 
Zif    ^^  ZT  FANEUirHALL^^M^^ 
..Lhe  Bar       t    Boston  •  Open  daily -- 


Opus  2 


227=4242- 


Tlie"hewImsMurMf  on' Bosto 

Presenting  unique  international  and  Americar> 

selections.  Lunch    Dinner    Cocktails.  Supper 


t  _     I  South  Market  Building  at 

.DawmMriLFAHEUlLHALLMARKEIPLACE 


\:> 


Backstage 
with  the  \ 
Boston 
Symphony 


"A   charming,   informative   book. 

...The  author  is  knowledgeable.  She  offers 
an  abundance  of  behind-the-scenes  details 
and  personal  anecdotes ...  She  discusses 
each  of  the  orchestra's  conductors,  evoking 
the  personalities  and  musical  genius  of 
each.  Equally  important,  she  conveys  the 
special  sense  of  community  that  exists 
among    the    members    of    the    Boston 


Symphony.  ■ 


Publishers  Weekly 


Evening  at  Symphony 

A  Portrait  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

^  ^  by JANET 

BAKER-CARR 

Illustrated  with  photographs.  $10.95,  now  at  your  bookstore 
Watch  for  Evening  at  Symphony  on  your  local  PBS  station 

^S;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
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Fine  Quality 

Gems  and 

jewelry. 

SHREVE, 
CRUMPS  LOW  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1800 

330  BOYLSTON  ST,  BOSTON,  MASS  02116  (617)  267-9100 

AND  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


There  IS  a  differ encetll  f^^^ 


PREPARE  FOR: 


GMAT  •  GRE  •  OCAT 
VAT  •  COLLEGE  BOARDS 


Our  broad  range  of  programs  provides  an  umbrella  of  test- 
ing  know-how  that  enables  us  to  offer  the  best  preparation 
available,  no  matter  which  course  is  taken.  Over  38  years 
of  experience  and  success.  Small  classes.  Voluminous 
home  study  materials.  Courses  that  are  constantly  up- 
dated. Permanent  centers  open  days,  evenings  &  week- 
ends all  year.  Complete  tape  facilities  for  review  of  class 
lessons  and  for  use  of  supplementary  materials.  Make-ups 
for  missed  lessons  at  our  centers. 


ECFMG  •  FLEX 
NATl  MEDICAL  BOARDS 
NATl  DENTAL  BOARDS 

Flexible  Programs  And  Hours 


ASK  ABOUT  OUR 
COMPACT  COURSES 


For  the  Boston  area 

617-261-5150 
Outside  NY  State  Onlv 
CALL  TOLL  FREE 

800-221-9840 


mpUN 

EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

25  Huntington  Ave 
Boston,  MA  02115 

TEST  PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS  SINCE    1938 


Centers  in  Major  U.S.  Cities 
and  Lugano,  Switzerland 


i 


PQtInQ  Incorporated 

Fine  Piano  &  Furniture  Refinishing 

Specializing  in: 

CUSTOM  FURNITURE 

PERIOD  FURNITURE 


Restoring     •     Repairing     •     Refinishing 

polishing  and  touch-up  work  done  on  location 
come  in  or  call  to  set  up  an  appointment 

60  Arberdeen  Avenue  •  Cambridge,  Ma.  02138  •  (617)  492-1562 
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^Very  impressive,  perhaps  more 
knowledgeable  than  anyone  else 
writing  in  Boston  now." 

^  Youn&  but  knows  what  he's  doin§, 
works  nard  all  the  time  to  expand  ni 
knowledge!' 

""Shouldbereadr 


IS 


When  performers  got  the  opportunity  to 
criticize  the  critics*  that's  what  they  said 
about  Thor  Eckert,  music  critic  for  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Readers  have  come  to  depend  on  the 
Monitor's  perceptive  coverage  of  the 
arts,  as  well  as  its  fair,  balanced 
coverage  of  national  and  international 
news.  To  subscribe  to  this  award-winning 
daily  newspaper,  just  call  toll  free: 
800-225-7090.  (In  Massachusetts,  call 
collect  617-262-2300.) 
Or  use  the  coupon  below. 

*The  Real  Paper,  November  13, 1976. 


News-The  way  you  need  it. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  every  Monday  through  Friday  for: 

□  3  months  $12.50     Q  6  months  $25    □  9  months  $37.50     □  One  year,  only  $45- 

a  $5  saving 

D  Check/money  order  enclosed*  D  Bill  me  later 


Name  (please  print) 
Street 


Apt. 


aty 

*Outside  U.S.A.  use  current  local  exchange  rate. 


State. 
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ZIP. 


Art  In  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  will  feature  art  exhibitions  each 
month  in  cooperation  with  some  of  the  fine  galleries  in  and  around  the  Boston 
area.  Listed  below  are  the  participating  galleries  and  the  dates  that  their  exhibitions 
will  run.  For  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  exhibits,  please  see  the  Art  In  The  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  column  each  month  in  the  BSO  newsletter. 

Cambridge  Art  Association 26  September  —  24  October 

Art/Asia 24  October  —  21  November 

The  Nielsen  Gallery 21  November  —  19  December 

Boston  Visual  Artists  Union 19  December  —  16  January 

Woods  Hole  Gallery 16  January  —  13  February 

The  Childs  Gallery 21  February  —  20  March 

Impressions  Workshop 20  March  —  17  April 

Boston  Printmakers 17  April  —  14  May 

Pucker-Safrai 14  May  —  11  June 

Handel  &  Haydn  Society 
at  Symphony HcJl 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW-$31.50  /  $21  /  $13.50 

November  17  MASS  IN  B-MINOR  /  J.  S.  Bach 
December  16  &  18  MESSIAH  /  G.  F.  Handel 

^ March  3   GLORIA  /  Francis  Poulenc 

^^S  TE  DEUM  /  Zoltan  Kodaly 


fan  del  &  Ha^r^ociety 
Suite  33S 


Call  or  write: 
163rd  Season  /  Thomas  Dunn,  Artistic  Director 
158  Newbur>^  Street  •  Boston  02116    266-3605 
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How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  and  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous:  The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  sm  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look .  .  .  cind  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 


V 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


THE  BOSTON  HOME,  INC. 

Established  1881— 2049  Dorchester  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women  Who 

Are  Afflicted  w^ith  Incurable  Diseases 

Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President]ohr\  H.  Gardiner— Secretory  John  B.  French 

TreasurerXyaYid  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston,  Mass.  02108 
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Introduce  Your  Child 
and  His/Her  Friends  to 
Some  New  Friends 
at  Symphony  Hall... 
Ludwig,  WoH^ang,  Igor 
&  Johann  Sebastian. 

The  Boston  Symphony  invites  you  to  attend 
Youth  Concerts  as  a  family  on  3  Saturday 
mornings  or  arrange  for  your  school  to  attend 
as  a  class  on  3  Friday  mornings. 

Saturdays  at  11 :00  am:  December  10, 

Febmary  4,  April  8 

Fridays  at  10: 15  am:  December  2,  January  27, 

March  3 1 

Series  Price:  $9.00  for  3  concerts 

The  Youth  Activities  Office  at  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492)  v/ill  assist  you  v/ith  all  concert 
arrangements. 

Begin  a  lasting 
friendship  with  the 
Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Youth 
Concerts  Conductor 
Harry  EUis  Dickson, 
and  all  the  great 
masters  of  music  at 
Youth  Concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall. 


PARI^R5 


Dine  exquisitely  on  Boston's 

favorite  dishes,  American  and 

continental  cuisine.  Serving 

lunch,  dinner  and  Sunday  Brunch. 

RWKS 
BAR 

Our  cosmopolitan  lounge 

adjoining  Parker's  restaurant. 

Perfect  for  light  lunch  at  noon. 

Cocktails  till  closing. 


Come  eat,  drink,  dance  and  be 

entertained  in  a  plush 

turn-of-the-century  place. 

Open  at  1 1 :30  a.m.  to  2  a.m. 

THEDUIVFEYFA/VMLVS 

PARI^Il+iOUSf^ 

School  &  Tremont  Street 
Boston 


More  music  for  your  money. 


The  Classical  Record  Center  in  the  Barnes  &  Noble  Bookstore 
is  one  of  the  few  record  stores  in  Boston  devoted  exclusively 
to  classical  music.  And  probably  the  only  one  to 
offer  the  full  line  of  every  budget  label  listed 
in  the  Schwann  catalogue. 

Barnes  &  Noble  also  features  the  com- 
plete Columbia  Masterworks  and 
Columbia  Odyssey  catalogues 
as  well  as  a  wide  selection  of  other 
leading  American  and  European 
labels,  all  at  discount  prices. 

So  come  to  Barnes  &  Noble,  where  you  always  get 
more  books  for  your  money.  And  more  music,  too. 


)£ 


'^J 


The  Classical  Record  Center 
at  the 

BARNES  &NOBLE 
BCO<STC)RE 

395  Washington  St.  (Across  from  Filene's)  Open  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7;  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6. 
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Europe  is 
three  blocks 
east  of  here. 


If  you've  been  taken  by  the 

shortage  of  good  restaurants 

around  Symphony  Hall,  take  a 

walk  down  Huntington  Avenue. 

Across  from  the  Christian  Science 

Center  is  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 

And  inside  The  Colonnade,  two  of 

the  most  European  restaurants  in 

America.  Zachary's :  where  dinner 

entrees  range  from  roast  rack  of 

baby  lamb  to  Steak  Au  Poivre  En 

Chemise,  served  in  the  tradition 

usually  found  on  the  continent. 

And  The  Cafe  Promenade:  a 

light-filled,  airy  room  reminiscent 

of  all  the  enchanting  little  cafes  of 

Europe.  Here  you  can  dine  on 

hghter  continental  cuisine  such  as 

crepes  and  sandwiches.  And  some 

of  the  most  extraordinary 

pastries  in  town.  From  5:30 

until  7  pm,  Zachary's  has  a 

"table  d'hote"  menu  that  allows 

for  comfortable  dining  before 

Symphony.  And  for  those  who 

never  dine  until  after  Symphony, 

both  restaurants  are  open  until 

11:00  every  evening.  Either  way 

they're  two  of  the  few  restaurants 

that  let  you  enjoy  fine  dining  and 

Symphony  during  the  same  night. 

Zachary^and 
Cafe  Promenade 

at  IheGokMinade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone  (617)  261-2800.  In-hotel  parking  available. 


Heavy  Savings 

ON  LIGHT 

(from  the  people  who  light  up  route  1 28) 

The  cozy  charm  of  clear  bulbs 
captured  In  sparkling  amber 
glass.  Important  hand  crafted 
burnished  two-tier 
composition  in  dis- 
tressed brass. 


A 


,,^-^n  22"dia.  By 


LIghtolier. 

reg  retail 
$157.50 


BBS 


$89^5 


Lighting  by 

STANDARD  ELECTRIC 

Supply 


Route  128  to  Exit  49  to  Route  117, 

1339  Main  St..  Waltham.  890-1050 

Open   Wed-Tliurs-Fri   Evenings  Sat  'til  4 

Major  Credit  Cards  Honored 


You'll  love  our 
performance,  too! 


Scupper 

Dinner  from  5:30 

Prime  Rib    •    Stealc 

Seafood    •    Cocktaiis 

Tel.  742-7041 

85  Atlantic  Avenue 

Other  Locations: 

Acton,  Mass.    •    Amherst.  Mass. 

Valet  Parking  Available 
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This  years  BSO  Eiigagcnicnt  Calendar  was  made  possible  in  part  through  the 
generosity  of  the  following  contributors : 


Abigail's 

Andover  Bookstore 

Andover  Savings  Bank 

Araby  Rug  Co. 

Badger  Co. 

Bay  State  National  Bank 

Bird  &  Son,  Inc. 

boston  Edison  Co. 

Boston  University  Celebrity  Series 

Catering  by  Herb  and  Carole  Miller 

Charles  Sumner,  Inc. 

Charlescote  Farm 

Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 

Chickering  Insurance  Co. 

Colonial  Inn 

The  Colonnade  Hotel 

The  Concord  Depot 

The  Coop. 

The  Copley  Plaza  Hotel 

Coughlin-Mustard  Associates 

The  Country  Store  of  Concord 

Cyreld 

Dorfman  Jewels 

F.A.O.  Schwarz 

Fiduciary  Trust  Co. 

Filene's 

Firestone  &  Parsons 

Gourmet  Caterers 

Harbor  National  Bank 

Hyatt  Regency  Hotel 

Joel  Bagnal 

La  Maisonette 


Mrs.  Winthrop  H.  Lee,  Realtor 

Louis 

Macone  Sporting  Goods 

Malben's  Gourmet 

Maiden  Cooperative  Bank 

Manning  Travel 

Marika's  Antiques 

The  Met  in  Boston 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Natural  Sound 

Peerless  Electric  Co. 

Penshorn  Roofing  Co. 

The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

Rosenthal-Rubbico  Interiors 

Sara  Fredericks 

Seaman  Paper  Co. 

Shreve,  Crump  &  Low,  Inc. 

Stride  Rite  Corp. 

TWA 

Tat  Saunders 

A.  H.  Tetreault,  Inc. 

Triangle  Shop 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

United  Investment  Council 

Waban  Market 

Wallachs 

Wellesley  Hills  Rug  Shop 

West  Lynn  Creamery 

White  Fuel 

A.  O.  Wilson  Structural  Co. 

Women's  Educational  &  Industrial  Union 

The  Wool  Shop 
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COMING  CONCERTS  . . . 


Thursday  20  October  —  7 :  30-10 
Thursday  '10'  Series 

Friday  21  October  —  2-4 :  30 
Saturday  22  October  —  8 :  30-11 

SEIJIOZAWA  conducting: 

Berlioz  Beatrice  and  Benedict  (complete) 
Frederica  Von  Stade, 

mezzo-soprano  (Beatrice) 
Sheila  Armstrong,  soprano  (Hero) 
Gwendolyn  Killebrew,  contralto  (Ursula) 
Stuart  Burrows,  tenor  (Benedict) 
David  Arnold,  baritone  (Claudio) 
Joseph  McKee,  bass  (Don  Pedro) 
Douglas  Lawrence,  bass  (Somarone) 

Actors: 

Rohan  McCullough,  Beatrice 
Raul  Julia,  Benedict 
Joanne  Hamlin,  narrator 
Frederic  Kimball,  narrator 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Tuesday,  8  November  —  8 ;  30-9 :  55 
Tuesday  'C  Series 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting: 
Berlioz     Overture  to  Beatrice  and  Benedict 
Haydn      Symphony  No.  30  in  C 
Respighi  Fountains  of  Rome 
Pines  of  Rome 

Wednesday,  9  November  —  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Thursday,  10  November  —  7:30-9:10 

Thursday  '10'  Series 
Friday,  11  November  —  2-3:40 
Saturday,  12  November  —  8 :  30-10 :  10 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting : 

Schubert       Overture  to  Rosamunde 
Stravinsky  Jeu  de  cartes 
Prokofiev      Symphony  No.  6  in  E  flat. 
Op.  Ill 


Thursday  3  November  —  8 :  30-10 :  15 

Thursday  'A'  Series 
Friday,  4  November  —  2-3 :  45 
Saturday,  5  November  —  8 :  30-10 :  15 

KLAUS TENNSTEDT  conducting: 

Handel      Concerto  Grosso,  Op.  6,  No.  6 
Bruckner  Symphony  No.  7  in  E 


Friday,  25  November  —  2-4:40 
Saturday,  26  November  —  8 :  30-11 :  10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting : 

Haydn  The  Seasons  (complete) 
Phyllis  Bryn-Julson,  soprano 
Robert  Tear,  tenor 
John  Shirley-Quirk,  baritone 
New  England  Conservatory  Chorus, 
Lorna  Cooke  DeVaron,  Conductor 
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RepTOgram  your  investments 
fromTheRithetique  to 
The  Rcfyal  Fireworks. 

Fidelity  Management  ©Research  Co. 

Investment  Advisor  to  the  Fidelity  Group  of  Mutual  Funds 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109,  Tel.  726-0650 
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PEABODY-MASON  MUSIC  FOUNDATION 

Season  1977— 1978 
Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


********* 


1977 


EARL  WILD,  Pmnis^ 
Friday,  Oct.  7th  at  8:30  pm 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THREE  YOUNG  PIANISTS 
Winners  of  the  Concert  Artists  Guild  Awards 


GARY  STEIGERWALT 
Friday,  Oct.  28,  at  8:30  pm 


ANDREW  RANGELL 
Friday,  Nov.  18,  at  8:30  pm 


WILLIAM  BLACK 
Friday,  Dec.  9,  at  8:30  pm 


********* 
1978 


PAUL  BADURA-SKODA,  Pianist 
Wednesday,  Feb.  1,  at  8:30  pm 


ANTONIO  BARBOSA,  Pianist 
Wednesday,  March  1,  at  8:30  PM 


BENITA  VALENTE,  Soprano 
Wednesday,  March  29,  at  8:30  pm 


In  order  to  emphasize,  even  further  than  in  past  seasons,  the  particular  interests 
in  piano,  singing  and  chamber  music  of  the  Foundation's  benefactor.  Miss  Fanny 
Peabody  Mason,  the  Foundation  will  give  a  four-year  cycle  of  musical  presenta- 
tions beginning  this  season,  with  a  series  of  piano  and  song  recitals.  The  following 
season  will  be  dedicated  to  chamber  music  concerts  and  in  the  third  season, 
pianists,  singers  and  chamber  ensembles  who  have  recently  won  international 
music  contests  will  be  presented.  In  the  fourth  season,  the  Peabody-Mason  Music 
Foundation  will  sponsor  its  own  awards  in  a  piano  competition.  This  cycle  in  the 
same  order  will  be  repeated  every  four  years. 

To  receive  information  on  how  to  obtain  tickets  without  charge  for  these 
concerts,  send  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to  the  Peabody-Mason  Music 
Foundation,  Suite  4,  192  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  02116. 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER 
.^  PLAYERS 


Three  Sundays  that  can 
help  you  face  Monday 

The  twelve  principal  players  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  perform  at 
Jordan  Hall  at  4:00  p.m.  on  Nov.  6, 1977 
and  Feb.  19  and  April  9,  1978.  Gilbert 
Kalish  is  the  guest  pianist. 

November  6, 1977 

Beethoven:  'Kakadu'  Variations  for  piano  trio  op.  121a 

Richard  Strauss:  Till  Eulenspiegel  op.  28 

arranged  for  chamber  ensemble 

Yehudi  Wyner:  Serenade  (1958)  for  seven  instruments 

Brahms:  Quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings  op.  115 

February  19, 1978 

Mozart:  Quartet  for  oboe  and  strings  K.  370 

Schoenberg:  Suite  op.  29 

Schubert:  Piano  Trio  in  E  flat  D.  929 

April  9, 1978 

Schubert:  String TjIo  no.  2  in  B  flat  D.  581  and 

Nocturne  in  E  flat  for  piano  trio  D.  897 

Carl  Reinecke:  Trio  for  oboe,  horn  &  piano  op.  188 

Stravinsky:  I'Histoire  du  Soldat  (concert  suite) 


Subscriptions  for  the  three-concert  series, 
priced  at  $15,  $12  and  $9,  are  available  by 
writing  Chamber  Players  series,  Subscrip- 
tion Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

02115.  Please  send  me  # series 

subscriptions  at  $ Enclosed  is 

my  check  for  $ 

NAME 


ADDRESS. 


ZIP 


PHONE. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


d/g  records 
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The  Model  601  is  a  new  Direct/ 
Reflecting  -  loudspeaker  of  outstanding 
performance,  efficiency,  and  versatility, 
designed  to  incorporate  many  of  the 
basic  concepts  used  in  the  world- 
renowned  Bose  901^  Series  III. 

While  conventional  speakers  beam 
sound  directly  at  the  listener  from 
two  or  three  front-mounted  drivers, 
the  Model  SOl's  unique  arrangement 
of  six  precisely  positioned  drivers 
reflects  the  greatest  part  of  each 
speaker  s  sound  output  off  back  and 
side  walls  of  the  listening  room.  This 
creates  the  high  proportion  of 
reflected  sound  heard  in  a  live,  con- 
cert-hall performance,  and  captures 
the  impact  and  presence  of  live 
music  with  a  degree  of  realism  that 
no  conventional  speaker  can  match. 

For  a  more  complete  introduction 


to  the  Model  601,  visit  any  authorized 
Bose  dealer  or  write  for  a  full-color 
brochure  to  Bose,  Dept.  TGW,  The 
Mountain,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 


Better  sound  through  research. 


Patents  issued  and  pending.  Cabinets  are  walnut  veneer. 
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CastdBulioiio 

tmported  by  Pastene  Wim  &  Spirits  Co*iXt 


97th  SEASON 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

A\usic  Director 


TRUST  BANKING. 

A  symphony  in  financial  planning. 
Conducted  by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Decisions  which  affect  personal  financial  goals  are  often 

best  made  in  concert  with  a  professional  advisor. 

However,  some  situations  require  consultation  with  a  number 

of  professionals  skilled  in  different  areas  of  financial 

management.  Real  estate  advisors.  Tax  consultants. 

Estate  planners .  Investment  managers . 

To  assist  people  with  these  needs,  our  venerable 

Boston  banking  institution  has  developed  a  new  banking 

concept  which  integrates  all  of  these  professional 

services  into  a  single  program. 

The  program  is  called  trust  banking.  Orchestrated  by 
Roger  Dane,  Vice  President,  722-7022,  for  a  modest  fee. 


DIRECTORS 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

Chairman,  Executive 
Committee 

DwightL.  Allison,  Jr. 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

David  C.  Crockett 

Deputy  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  to  the  General 
Director,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital 

F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 
Partner,  Sherburne, 
Powers  &  Needham 


HansH.  Estin 

Vice  Chairman,  North 

American  Management 

Corporation 
Nathan  H.  Garrick,  Jr. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the 

Board 
Donald  J.  Hurley 

Partner,  Goodwin, 

Proctor  &  Hoar 
Robert  Mainer 

Senior  Vice  President, 

The  Boston  Company, 

Inc. 
William  F.  Morton 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
LovettC.  Peters 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 


George  W.  Phillips 

Executive  Vice 

President 
George  Putnam 

Chairman,  Putnam 

Management 

Company,  Inc. 
John  E.  Rogerson 

Partner,  Hutchins  & 

Wheeler 
Henry  E.  Russell 

President 
Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
Charles  W.Schmidt 

President,  S.D.  Warren 

Company  (A  Division 

of  Scott  Paper  Company) 


C.  Vincent  Vappi 

President,  Vappi  & 

Company,  Inc. 
JepthaH.  Wade 

Partner,  Choate,  Hall 

&  Stewart 
William  W.  Wolbach 

Vice  Chairman 

of  the  Board 
Honorary  Director 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Chairman,  The  Stop  & 

Shop  Companies,  inc. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJl  OZAWA 
MuiK   Dirrdor   , 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Seventh  Season  1977-1978 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  President 
Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Dr.  George  Clowes 

Abram  T.  Collier 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 


Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  Kidder 
Edward  G.  Murray 

Trustees  Emeriti 

John  T.  Noonan 


Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 


Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
Executive  Director 

Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Joseph  M.  Hobbs 
Director  of  Development 
Elizabeth  A.  Young 
Assistant  Director 
of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 
Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 
Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 

Advisor  for 

the  Music  Director 


CandiceL.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 
Controller 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

Michael  Steinberg 
Director  of  Publications 


Manager 

Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 
Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.White 

Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 
Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 


KatherineWhitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 

Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1977  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 
Chairman 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Vice  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

David  VV.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Frederick  Brandi 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 


Weston  P.  Figgins 
Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.- Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  Golding 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Bruce  Harriman 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Roderick  MacDougall 

John  S.  McLennan 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Richard  P.  Morse 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 
Secretary 

David  G.  Mugar 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Mrs.  A.  Lloyd  Russell 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Roger  Woodworth 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  Icids 
a  free  education."^ 

Yes,  free. 

The  Getting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
transportation  to  and  from,  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  pai^ents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  021 15,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.)  ,  ^^.,_. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
'       primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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THE 

Backgammon 

Cruise. 

The  ultimate  Caribbean  cruise  for  Backgammon 
enthusiasts.  Here's  your  chance  to  play  and  learn  this 
fascinating  game  with  Prince  Alexis  Obolensky, 
his  staff.  Grandmasters  Champion  Tony  Goble, 
and  many  international  stars. 

Besides  tournament  play  for  the  Grand  Prize 
Scandinavian  Cruise,  there  will  be  plenty  of  time 
for  swimming,  sauna,  entertainment,  and  dancing. 

We  leave  Port  Everglades,  Florida,  on  November 
19  and  again  on  April  29,  aboard  the  Vistafjord, 
flagship  of  the  Norwegian  America  Line.  Ports  of 
call  for  this  14-night  cruise  include  Haiti,  Curacao, 
Venezuela,  and  many  more. 
For  detailed  information,  call  the  Masters  of  a 
Fine  Art  —  Faneuil  Hall  Travel  Associates.  In 
Boston:  742-6070,  or  Cambridge:  661-7555. 

Faneuil  Hall 
Travel 

59  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

1105  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge. 

The  Vistafjord  is  registered  in  Norway. 


Seiji  Ozawa 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall 
of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria  in  1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He  attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  and 
graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation,  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besan^on,  France,  and  was  invited  by  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying 
at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music  Director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later  to  study 
and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his  inaugural 
season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  although  he 
remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77  season. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  recordings  include:  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  label,  Berlioz's 
Symphonie  fantastique,  La  damnation  de  Faust,  Romeo  et  Juliette  (which  was 
awarded  a  Grand  Prix  du  Disque),  Ives's  Symphony  No.  4  and  Central  Park  in  the 
Dark,  and  De  Falla's  Three-cornered  Hat,  and,  on  the  New  World  Records  label, 
Griffes's  Songs  of  Fiona  McLeod.  Recordings  soon  to  be  released  are:  Bartok's 
Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite  and  Music  for  Percussion,  Strings,  and  Celeste, 
Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5,  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  1,  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  Sheherazade,  all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  Sessions's  When 
Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom' d  on  New  World  Records. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1977/78 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
RoUand  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 


Violas 
Burton  Fine 

Charles  S  Dana  chair 

Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
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We  suspect  you  have  better  things  to 
do  than  spend  your  days  and  nights 
tending  the  family  fortune.  So  we 
suggest  you  consider  adding  a  knowl- 
edgeable partner. 

We  have  the  depth  of  professional 
staff  not  only  to  make  sure  your 
investments  are  expertly  adminis- 
tered, but  also  to  see  to  it  that  you're 
kept  fully  abreast  of  the  reasoning 
behind  our  recommendations. 

Write  or  call  Harry  Baughman,  or 
any  of  our  trust  or  banking  officers, 
at  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02109, 
(617)  742-4000. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 


TRUST 


Member  FDIC 


'Td  expect  my  doctor  to  he  able  to  do  that, 
but  not  my  trust  officer!" 
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ORCHESTRA 
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Musk  Director  , 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 

Thursday,  20  October  at  7:30 
Friday,  21  October  at  2 
Saturday,  22  October  at  8:30 


BERLIOZ  Beatrice  et  Benedict,  a  comic  opera  in  two  acts 


the  singers 
Beatrice 
Hero 
Ursule 
Benedict 
CI  audio 
Don  Pedro 
Somarone 


Frederica  von  Stade 
Sheila  Armstrong 
Gwendolyn  Killebrew 
Stuart  Burrows 
David  Arnold 
Joseph  McKee 
Douglas  Lawrence 


the  speakers : 

Beatrice  Rohan  McCullough 

Benedick        Raul  Julia 
narrators       Joanne  Hamlin 
Frederic  Kimball 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor 


There  will  be  an  intermission  after  Act  L 

Thursday's  performance  will  end  about  10,  Friday's  about  4:30,  and  Saturday's 
about  11. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano 

Saturday's  performance  is  being  filmed  for  later  telecast.  Occasional  shots  of  the 
audience  may  be  included. 


BACH/  MASS  IN  B  MINOR 


The  Chorus  and  Orchestra  of 

THE  HANDEL  &  HAYDN  SOCIETY 

Thomas  Dunn,  Artistic  Director 

Diane  Higginbotham,  soprano 

Valerie  Walters,  mezzo-soprano 

Pamela  Gore,  contralto 

Jon  Humphrey,  tenor 

David  Evitts,  baritone 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  17 

8  p.m.  in  Symphony  Hall  /  Seats:  $12.50  $8.50  $5  at  the 

box  office  after  November  7— mail  orders  accepted 

For  further  information:  266-3605 

Following  the  performance,  a  party 

will  take  place  at  Horticultural  Hall. 

Tickets  $3  at  the  door  (members  free) 
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Notes 

Hector  Berlioz 

Beatrice  et  Benedict 


Hector-Louis  Berlioz  was  born  at  Cote- 
Saint-Audre,  Department  of  here,  France, 
11  December  1803  and  died  in  Paris  on  8 
March  1869.  He  completed  Beatrice  et 
Benedict  in  1862  and  conducted  the 
premiere  at  Baden-Baden  on  9  August 
1862,  making  a  few  revisions  in  the  score 
soon  after.  Thomas  Scherman  and  the 
Little  Orchestra  Society  gave  the  first 
American  concert  performance  in 
Carnegie  Hall  in  1960,  and  the  Manhattan 
School  of  Music  gave  the  first  staged 
performance  in  1965.  The  work  was  staged 
by  the  Boston  Summer  Opera  in  1974. 
These  are  the  first  complete  performances 
by  the  Boston  Symphony,  though  the 
orchestra  has  played  the  Overture  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  the  first  of  them 
under  Richard  Burgin  on  16  December 
1949  and  the  most  recent  under  Colin 
Davis  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1973. 
Berlioz  himself  wrote  the  words  to  be  sung. 
The  spoken  parts  have  been  arranged  by 
Geoffrey  Dunn,  drawing  largely  on 
Berlioz's  source.  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  written  by  Shakespeare  about 
1598.  Geoffrey  Dunn's  edition  moves  the 
Grotesque  Epithalamium  and  Benedict's 
aria  Ah!  je  vais  I'aimer  from  Act  I  to  Act  II, 
and  the  Drinking  Chorus  from  Act  II  to 
Act  I.  The  translations  from  the  French  in 
this  program  are  taken  from  the  Editions  de 
L'Oiseau-Lyre  recording  of  the  opera  and 
are  used  by  kind  permission  of  London 
Records,  Inc. 

Beatrice  and  Benedick  (Beatrice  et  Benedict)  was  Berlioz's  first  and  only 
Shakespearean  opera,  but  it  was  the  final  testimonial  of  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  poet.  The  composer's  faith  was  almost  religious,  and  it  was  freely 
acknowledged,  as  his  Memoirs  and  letters  attest.  Here  is  a  youthful  reaction  to  a 
performance  of  Hamlet  —  in  which  Ophelia  was  played  by  Harriet  Smithson, 
later  to  become  Berlioz's  wife:  "Shakespeare,  taking  me  thus  unawares,  struck  me 
as  if  by  lightning.  That  flash,  which,  with  a  glorious  thunderclap,  revealed  to  me 
the  heaven  of  art,  illuminated  for  me  its  furthest  reaches."  Here  is  the  mature 
composer  writing  to  a  friend:  "The  English  are  quite  right  to  say  that  after  God, 


it's  Shakespeare  who  has  created  most  ..."  And  here  is  the  conscience-stricken 
husband,  on  the  death  of  his  estranged  but  still  strangely  cherished  Harriet : 
"Shakespeare!  Shakespeare!  Where  is  he?  Where  art  thou?  It  seems  to  me  that  he 
alone,  among  all  rational  beings,  can  understand  me  and  must  have  understood 
the  two  of  us  .  .  ." 

As  a  composer,  Berlioz  turned  again  and  again  to  the  man  who  had  "created 
most"  as  a  source  for  his  own  inspiration,  deriving  an  extended  fantasy  from 
The  Tempest,  composing  an  overture  on  King  Lear,  turning  Romeo  and  Juliet  into 
a  dramatic  symphony,  celebrating  Ophelia's  death  by  a  song  and  Hamlet's  by 
a  funeral  march  —  and  basing  an  opera  on  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  In  the  last 
instance,  Berlioz  was  returning  to  a  project  he  had  envisaged  for  almost  thirty 
years.  He  had  sketched  such  an  opera  as  early  as  1833,  but  his  chance  to  develop 
it  came  only  in  1860,  when  Edouard  Be'nazet,  the  manager  of  the  Casino  at  Baden- 
Baden,  commissioned  him  to  write  a  stage-work  to  open  his  new  theatre  there. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  libretto  offered  him,  Berlioz  persuaded  the  impresario  to  let 
him  substitute  one  of  his  own.  The  result  was  Beatrice  and  Benedick,  which 
received  its  premiere  in  Baden-Baden  on  August  9,  1862. 

Actually,  this  was  not  Berlioz's  first  operatic  setting  of  Shakespeare.  In  the  love- 
scene  of  Les  Troyens  he  had  interwoven  words  from  The  Merchant  of  Venice  with 
those  of  his  own.  That  may  have  been  symptomatic  or  symbolic  of  a  bold  desire 
to  emulate  the  revered  artist  on  his  own  ground  of  the  theatre,  but  not  until  the 
composition  of  Beatrice  and  Benedick,  a  work  that  was  to  be  his  last,  did  Berlioz 
actually  take  the  final  step  of  recasting  one  of  the  master's  plays  in  operatic  form. 

In  his  Memoirs,  Berlioz  minimized  the  difficulty  of  the  task:  "For  the  libretto 
I  had  used  a  part  of  Shakespeare's  play  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  adding  only 
the  Kapellmeister  episode  and  the  texts  for  the  songs."  That  is  to  say,  he  conceived 
his  drama  as  an  opera-comique,  a  series  of  set  numbers  connected  by  dialogue 
rather  than  by  recitative.  For  the  arias,  ensembles,  and  choruses,  he  supplied  his 
own  verses,  while  relying  on  the  prose  sections  of  the  original  play  for  the  spoken 
passages. 

In  fact,  adapting  "a  part  of  Shakespeare's  play"  involved  a  drastic  simplification 
of  the  original.  Like  most  of  Shakespeare's  other  comedies.  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing  has  its  dark,  even  potentially  tragic,  side.  But,  whether  influenced  by  the 
source  of  his  commission  and  the  consequent  atmosphere  that  would  be  surround- 
ing the  premiere,  or  intrigued  by  the  artistic  problem  of  constructing  a  music- 
drama  on  a  purely  comic  subject,  Berlioz  in  effect  constructed  a  new  play  that 
retained  only  the  joyous,  the  festive,  and  the  witty  elements  of  his  source.  He  even 
added,  in  "the  Kapellmeister  episode",  an  opportunity  for  his  own  brand  of 
musical  humor. 

In  Beatrice  and  Benedick,  then,  we  find  no  reference  to  Claudio's  ambiguous 
wooing  of  Hero,  the  temporarily  successful  machinations  against  them,  their 
abortive  wedding,  and  their  eventual  reconciliation.  In  the  opera  Hero  and 
Claudio  are  already  betrothed  at  the  outset;  the  plot  concentrates  on  their  efforts, 
and  those  of  their  friends,  to  bring  together  Beatrice  and  Benedick  —  sworn 
enemies,  but  obviously  made  for  each  other.  The  constant  verbal  dueling  of  this 
witty,  well-matched  pair  conceals  a  deep,  although  unconscious,  mutual  affection, 
which  the  conspirators  plan  to  activate.  This  they  do,  as  in  Shakespeare,  by 
contriving  for  Benedick  to  overhear  a  conversation  on  the  subject  of  Beatrice's 
supposed  love  for  him,  and  for  Beatrice  to  overhear  a  similar  one  about  Benedick. 
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As  a  result  of  this  friendly  deception,  the  two  realize  that  they  do  indeed  love  each 
other,  and  they  are  persuaded  to  join  Claudio  and  Hero  in  a  double  wedding. 

Berlioz's  version  requires,  in  addition  to  the  two  pairs  of  lovers,  only  three  other 
singing  principals,  and  its  compressed  plot  calls  for  only  one  set  in  each  of  its  two 
acts.  So  there  may  have  been  a  further  motive  in  his  simplification,  one  to  which 
he  plaintively  alludes  in  his  Memoirs:  "In  contrast  to  The  Trojans,  no  expense  is 
required  to  mount  [this  opera]."  The  orchestra,  too,  is  of  moderate  size:  wood- 
winds only  by  twos,  the  usual  symphonic  brass  (with  no  tuba  or  ophicleide),  one 
pair  of  timpani,  and  strings.  To  these,  for  special  color,  other  percussion 
instruments,  guitar,  and  harps  are  occasionally  added.  Some  of  the  most  telling 
effects  in  the  score  are  accomplished  by  the  most  economical  means:  the  paired 
upper  woodwinds  and  horns  that,  together  with  the  muted  strings,  accompany 
the  duet  of  Hero  and  Ursula;  the  guitar  that  supports  the  distant  wedding  chorus 
(delicately  restricted  to  three  parts  —  without  basses);  the  comical  oboes  and 
bassoons  of  the  Epithalamium;  the  penetrating  woodwind  octaves  that 
characterize  the  siciliano  (and  its  reprise  as  the  Entr'acte).  Like  L'Enfance  du 
Christ,  the  opera  refutes  the  legendary  view  of  Berlioz  as  an  orchestrator  who  was 
interested  only  in  putting  huge  forces  to  work  for  the  sake  of  grandiose  or 
outlandish  results.  As  he  once  explained  to  Prince  Metternich,  he  did  not  always 
need  five  hundred  players:  sometimes  four  hundred  and  fifty  would  do! 

Having  shifted  the  dramatic  emphasis  of  his  source,  Berlioz  rightly  concentrated 
in  his  musical  numbers  on  the  characterization  of  his  two  principals  and  on  the 
presentation  of  the  successive  stages  of  their  relationship.  But  in  the  case  of 
Beatrice,  this  involved  the  device  of  building  up  the  character  of  Hero  as  a  foil. 
Hero  thus  turns  out  to  be  far  more  articulate  about  her  love  for  Claudio  than 
her  Shakespearean  prototype  is.  On  three  occasions  she  gives  full  vocal  expression 
to  her  sentiments,  each  time  dutifully  illustrating  one  aspect  of  her  role  as  a 
conventional  romantic  ingenue.  Hers  is  the  first  aria  of  the  opera,  "Je  vais  le  voir," 
in  which  she  looks  forward  to  her  lover's  return  from  war;  later  comes  the 
ravishing  duet  with  her  attendant,  Ursula,  invoking  the  beauties  of  the  night  as 
symbols  of  her  emotions;  lastly,  a  trio  with  Ursula  and  Beatrice  anticipates  the 
joys  and  fears  of  married  love. 

In  parallel  fashion,  Beatrice,  too,  is  presented  in  aria,  duet,  and  trio.  But  her 
mode  of  expression  is  anything  but  conventional.  Her  initial  musical  utterance  is 
in  a  duet  —  one  of  her  typical  spats  with  Benedick,  in  which  she  is  shown  by  both 
words  and  music  as  vivacious,  mercurial,  and  independent.  Yet  there  is  already  a 
concealed  clue  here  of  what  is  to  come.  In  their  efforts  to  outdo  each  other  in 
raillery,  the  two  find  themselves  exchanging  their  musical  ideas  —  first  at  a 
comfortable  distance,  but  later,  when  the  opening  Allegro  moderato  is  supplanted 
by  an  alia  breve  Allegro,  in  close  imitation,  which  in  turn  yields  to  passages  of 
sheer  parallel  motion.  These  become  even  more  prominent  when  the  Allegro 
returns  after  a  comic  interlude  of  mock  prayer,  and  the  duet  ends  with  the  two 
voices  performing  a  run  in  complete  and  surprising  unison  (or  more  accurately,  in 
the  octave  between  soprano  and  tenor  that  passes  for  unison). 

Beatrice's  aria  occurs  in  Act  II,  after  she  has  overheard  the  conversation  about 
Benedick's  hopeless  passion  for  her.  Her  words  make  it  clear  that  her  awakening 
to  love  is  actually  the  admission  to  consciousness  of  a  long-suppressed  emotion. 
She  is  really  another  Hero;  so  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  her  aria  should  imitate 
Hero's  in  form  and  substance.  Both  consist  of  a  slow  3/4  cavatina  followed  by  an 
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alia  breve  cabaletta,  which  in  the  case  of  Beatrice  not  only  borrows  some  motifs 
from  its  model  but  also  follows  it  in  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  vocal  display. 
But  Beatrice  remains  livelier  and  more  imaginative  than  her  cousin.  That  is 
indicated  by  the  agitated  orchestral  introduction  that  precedes  her  short  recitative, 
and  by  the  central,  contrasting  section  of  her  cavatina,  in  which  she  vividly 
imagines  the  dangers  of  the  battlefield.  And  her  final  display  passage,  spurning  a 
conventional  cadenza  like  Hero's,  pushes  energetically  ahead  to  the  close.  Never- 
theless, the  connection  between  the  two  arias  is  clear,  and  Berlioz  called  attention 
to  it  in  the  Overture.  The  Andante  section  of  the  introduction  is  Beatrice's 
cavatina;  but  when  the  following  Allegro  rises  to  a  cabaletta-like  climax,  it 
chooses  one  of  Hero's  themes  ("II  me  revient  fidele"). 

Beatrice's  trio  is,  as  we  have  noted,  also  Hero's.  This  number,  together  with  the 
chorus  that  follows  it,  was  added  when  the  composer  revised  the  opera  after  its 
premiere.  No  doubt  he  felt  that  the  second  act  was  too  short.  The  trio  adds  little 
to  what  we  know  of  Hero,  but  it  performs  an  important  musico-dramatic  function 
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by  bringing  the  two  leading  women  into  direct  contact  with  each  other,  and  by 
showing  just  how  far  Beatrice  has  come  toward  accepting  and  adopting  Hero's 
attitude.  At  first  she  repeats  her  cousin's  tender  phrases  almost  unconsciously.  But 
the  moment  she  realizes  that  her  altered  mood  has  been  recognized  by  the  others, 
she  returns  to  her  earlier  vehemence  as  she  inveighs  against  marriage.  Eventually, 
however,  the  exigencies  of  the  da  capo  allow  —  or  require  —  her  once  more  to 
express  her  true  feelings. 

Beatrice's  final  words  occur  in  another  duet  with  Benedick.  Much  shorter  than 
the  first,  it  nevertheless  shows  similar  progress  from  a  spirited  interchange  to  exact 
simultaneity.  But  this  time  the  successive  phrases  of  the  dialogue  follow  one 
another  much  more  quickly.  Each  principal  tries  to  complete  the  other's  thought, 
rather  than  imitate  or  emulate  it.  And  when  their  two  lines  converge  at  their 
highest  point  ("Oui,  pour  aujourd'hui  la  treve  est  signee")  on  a  passage  of  exact 
octave  parallelism,  that  device  now  seems  overtly  illustrative  of  their  admitted 
affinity. 

The  lively  orchestral  accompaniment  of  this  duet  has  already  appeared 
prominently  in  the  opera.  Not  only  does  it  furnish  the  Overture  with  its 
scherzando  introduction,  but  it  returns,  after  the  contrasting  reference  to  Beatrice's 
aria,  as  the  first  subject  of  the  sonatina-  or  modified  sonata-form  of  the  movement 
proper.  This  time  it  is  metrically  transformed  from  its  original  3/8  to  an  alia  breve 
that  is  able  to  accommodate  not  only  Hero's  aria,  as  previously  noted,  but  a 
passage  from  the  wedding  march  as  the  second  subject.  Consequently,  the 
overture  not  only  summarizes  the  chief  dramatic  motivations  but  also  prepares  for 
a  concluding  scene  that  rounds  off  the  opera  (tonally  as  well  as  thematically)  with 
a  satisfying  sense  of  recapitulation. 

Benedick's  musical  portrayal,  like  his  partner's,  is  achieved  by  a  trio  and  an  aria 
framed  by  the  two  duets.  In  his  trio,  which  occurs  before  his  conversion,  he 
displays  the  same  ebullience,  marked  by  the  same  rhythmic  and  harmonic 
dexterity,  that  his  rounds  with  Beatrice  exhibit.  In  this  case,  however,  his 
comrades-in-arms  Claudio  and  Don  Pedro  are  no  match  for  him  as  he  argues 
against  marriage  through  a  dazzling  succession  of  episodes.  Whether  he  is  trying 
to  exploit  their  themes,  or  they  his,  they  always  appear  less  agile  than  he.  To  be 
sure,  this  is  due  partly  to  their  heavier  baritone  and  bass  timbres  against  his  tenor 
—  but  not  entirely.  Note,  for  example,  that  whereas  their  repetition  of  his  opening 
statement  is  little  more  than  a  transposition  of  his  own,  he  seizes  on  their  reference 
to  the  "convent"  to  open  up  new  modulations  and  changes  of  mode  that  in  turn 
motivate  an  extended  digression  ("D'une  femme  il  est  vrai")  in  which  they  will 
not  or  cannot  join.  "Quelle  fureur!"  they  exclaim,  leading  to  a  da  capo  into  which 
Benedick  again  manages  to  insinuate  some  of  the  same  harmonic  surprises,  A  little 
later  it  is  especially  amusing  to  find  him  once  more  engaging  in  the  mock 
solemnity  that  marked  the  prayer  in  his  earlier  duet.  This  time  it  underlines  his 
pretended  reading  of  the  inscription  he  envisions  as  ridiculing  his  fall  from 
bachelorhood,  "Ici  Ion  voit  Benedict,  I'homme  marie, "  music  which  is  to  return, 
comically  magnified  by  full  orchestra  and  chorus,  when  a  series  of  signboards 
bearing  the  actual  inscription  is  produced  to  celebrate  his  marriage. 

Benedick's  aria,  "Ahl  je  vais  I'aimer,"  is,  like  Beatrice's,  an  announcement  of  his 
conversion;  by  contrast,  it  is,  as  one  would  expect,  bold  and  decisive  from  the 
outset.  Unlike  the  arias  of  both  sopranos,  with  their  opposition  of  gentle  cavatina 
and  vigorous  cabaletta,  this  one  is  a  rondo,  governed  by  a  single  meter  and  tempo. 
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Its  lively  3/8  and  its  G-major  tonality  make  connections  both  with  Benedick's 
previous  trio  and  with  the  duet  to  come. 

One  character,  the  Kapellmeister,  is  the  composer's  own  invention.  The  idea 
of  such  a  musician  may  have  been  vaguely  suggested  by  Shakespeare's  singer 
Balthasar,  who  is  ordered  by  Don  Pedro  to  "get  us  some  excellent  music";  but  the 
realization  of  Somarone  ("Great  Donkey")  is  pure  Berlioz.  Like  Mozart's 
Dorfmusikanten ,  Somarone  gives  his  creator  a  chance  to  poke  fun  at  composers 
without  talent  —  in  the  present  case,  composers  of  poetry  as  well  as  music: 
witness  the  hilariously  random  rhyming  of  the  improvised  drinking-song.  And  like 
Mozart,  Berlioz  is  able  to  evoke  a  strange  kind  of  beauty  through  the  simulation 
of  musical  incompetence.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Epithalamium.  Its  fugal 
subjects  are  academic  cliches;  the  entries  of  the  exposition  occur  with  distressing 
regularity  every  four  measures,  punctuated  in  flat-footed  manner  by  the  strings; 
the  sequences  of  the  development  are  melodically  trite  and  contrapuntally  inept; 
the  oboe  variations  Somarone  proudly  adds  to  the  accompaniment  are  not  only 
ridiculous  in  their  vapidity  but  also  guilty  of  faulty  parallel  motion  with  the  other 
parts.  Although  the  poem  avoids  the  obvious  incongruities  of  the  drinking-song, 
its  sentiment  fully  merits  the  epithet  "grotesque",  as  it  is  labelled  in  the  score: 
it  calls  on  the  young  lovers  to  die.  (Was  Berlioz  slyly  playing  with  the  old  conceit 
that  equated  dying  with  the  achievement  of  sexual  climax?)  Despite  all  this,  the 
chorus  is  oddly  moving.  It  is  easy  enough  to  write  a  parody  that  is  merely 
ridiculous;  it  takes  a  rare  and  mysterious  artistry  to  produce  one  that  is  both 
ridiculous  and  aesthetically  gratifying. 

Beatrice  and  Benedick  was  Berlioz's  farewell  to  composition.  Ill  and  unhappy 
when  he  wrote  it,  he  was  nevertheless  able  to  pronounce  it  "one  of  the  liveliest 
and  most  original  works  I  have  produced. '  Shakespeare's  Beatrice  gives  the  lie  to 
the  notion  that  merry  creatures  must  be  "born  in  a  merry  hour."  "No,  sure,  my 
lord,"  said  she,  "my  mother  cried;  but  then  there  was  a  star  danc'd,  and  under 
that  was  I  born."  It  must  have  been  under  such  a  dancing  star  that  Berlioz  bore 
his  opera. 

—  Edward  T.  Cone 

Edward  T.  Cone,  composer,  pianist,  critic,  and  author,  is  Professor  of  Music 
at  Princeton  University. 
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We  invest  your  money  for  reasons  other  than  money. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
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MORE  .  .  . 

Berlioz's  Metuoirs  are  superbly  translated  and  edited  by  David  Cairns  (Knopf, 
also  available  as  a  Norton  paperback).  Berlioz  and  the  Romantic  Century  by 
Jacques  Barzun  is  the  most  complete  biographical-critical  work  in  English 
(Columbia,  with  an  abridged  version  available  in  paperback  under  the  title  Berlioz 
and  His  Century).  The  Berhoz  Style  by  Brian  Primmer  offers  a  very  good  technical 
discussion  (Oxford  University  Press,  London).  The  only  recording  of  Beatrice  et 
Benedict  is  a  good  one  conducted  by  Colin  Davis,  with  Josephine  Veasey  and 
John  Mitchinson  in  the  title  roles,  and  with  a  cast  including  April  Cantelo,  John 
Shirley-Quirk,  John  Cameron,  and  Helen  Watts.  The  overture  has  been  recorded 
a  number  of  times,  notably  by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston  Symphony  (RCA), 
Andre  Previn  and  the  London  Symphony  (Angel),  and  Jean  Martinon  and  the 
Orchestra  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concerts  (London  Stereo  Treasures). 

-E.T.C./M.S. 
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presents 


Q  en    Joseph 


JORDAN  HALL  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  28  at  8:30 

To  benefit  the  Boston  Chamber  Orchestra,  Inc. 
Tickets:  $5  and  $7  at  the  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office 

536-2412 
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THE  BOSTON  HOME,  INC. 

Established  1881  —2049  Dorchester  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women  Who 

Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 

Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President]ohn  H.  Gardiner— Secretary  John  B.  French 

TreasurerDav'id  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston,  Mass.  02108 


Grive  your  home 
an  ounce  of 
prevention. 


The  most  thoughtful  gift  you  can  give 
your  family  and  home  this  season  is  ADT  fire  and 
burglar  protection.  Protection  that  is  custom-designed 
to  your  home  and  life  style.  ADT,  the  world's  largest 
electronic  security  company  is  on  the  job  at  the  Penta- 
gon, and  in  banks  and  museums  throughout  the  country. 
Shouldn't  we  be  on  the  job  at  your  house?  Call  us  today 
for  a  no  obligation  analysis 
of  your  security  needs.  ^  1  K~ 

120  Monroe  St. ,  Cambridge,  MA  02142       661-9710 
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OBRION/El/SSELL  &  CO. 


?7<Uy.  "la/rz^oe^ 


J.  Deane  Somerville 
Leif  Larsen 
Arthur  A.  Morse 


Francis  J.  Flynn 
Herbert  S.  Tuckerman 
C.  Mitchell  Draper,  Jr. 


ONE  BOSTON  PLACE  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 

Area  Code  617  723-7100 


©1977  Carillon  Importers.  Ltd  .  N  Y 


Cantata  ^ingeiS 

J.S.  BACH's 

THE  CHRISTMAS 
ORATORIO 

(Parts  I-IV) 


John  Ferris 

conducting 

Tues.,  Dec.  6 
Wed.,  Dec.  7 
8:00  p.m. 

Sanders  Theatre, 
Cambridge 

Tickets:  $7,  $5,  $3 

ARTS  vouchers  accepted 

For  information: 

The  Cantata  Singers 

Box  375, 

Cambridge,  MA  02138 

661-7040 


Theageof 
enlightenment  is  here. 

A  cream  sherry  doesn't  have  lo  be  dark  and  heavy. 

Discover  Croft  Original,  the  world's  only 

pale  cream  sherry. 

lmp<irted  from  Jerez,  birthplace  of  great  sherries. 

You'll  see  cream  sherry  in  a  new  light... on  the  rcx:ks, 

as  an  aperitif,  after  dinner. 
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Guest  Artists 


Frederica  von  Stade 


Frederica  von  Stade,  mezzo-soprano, 
from  Somerville,  New  Jersey,  made  her 
professional  debut  in  summer  stock  for 
New  Haven's  Long  Wharf  Theatre. 
After  various  jobs  she  enrolled  at  the 
Mannes  School  of  Music,  where  she 
studied  with  Sebastian  Engelberg,  her 
teacher  still.  Shejoined  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  1969  and  sang  comprimario 
roles  her  first  season.  During  the 
following  two  years  she  added 
Nicklausse,  Suzuki,  Zerlina,  Hansel, 
and  Cherubino  to  her  list  of  Met  roles. 
After  a  year  away  from  New  York, 
during  which  she  sang  Cherubino  with 
the  San  Francisco  Opera  and  re-opened 
the  Paris  Opera  in  the  same  role,  she 
returned  to  the  Met  on  Christmas  night, 
1973,  as  Rosina  in  //  barbiere  di  Siviglia. 
She  has  since  sung  at  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
with  the  Met.  Although  she  has 


performed  under  Seiji  Ozawa  in  Berlioz' 
Beatrice  et  Benedict  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  this  is  her  first 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Sheila  Armstrong 


Sheila  Armstrong,  soprano,  studied  in 
Newcastle  and  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  in  1965  won  both  the 
Kathleen  Ferrier  Memorial  Award  and 
the  Mozart  Prize.  She  has  since 
performed  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris, 
the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  the  Israel  Philharmonic, 
the  Concertgebouw,  and  she  now 
regularly  performs  at  the  Royal  Festical 
Hall,  the  Promenade  Concerts,  among 
other  British  orchestras,  as  well  as  in 
various  roles  at  Glyndebourne,  the 
Scottish  Opera,  and  Covent  Garden. 
She  has  also  appeared  on  television, 
including  a  BBC  production  of  Die 
Fledermaus,  and  has  recorded  under 
conductors  Barenboim,  Boult,  Leppard, 
Previn,  Richter,  Mackerras,  and 


Stokowski.  This  is  her  first  appearance 
with  the  Boston  Symphony. 
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Gwendolyn  Killebrew 


Gwendolyn  Killebrew,  mezzo-soprano, 
studied  with  Hans  Heinz  at  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music,  and  in  1966  received 
first  prize  in  the  Belgian  International 
Vocal  Competition.  She  has  since 
appeared  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera, 
the  Cologne  Opera,  the  New  York  City 
Opera,  Connecticut  Opera  and  the 
Opera  Society  of  Washington,  as  well 
as  the  Seattle,  Dallas,  Pittsburgh,  St. 
Louis,  and  Milwaukee  Symphonies,  and 
under  conductors  Boulez,  Karajan, 
Schippers,  and  Mehta,  among  others. 
She  recently  made  her  debut  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  at  Wolf  Trap  as 
Azucena  in  //  Trovatore  conducted  by 
James  Levine.  Last  season  she  made  her 
debut  with  the  Deutsche  Oper  am 
Rhein  in  Dusseldorf  in  L'ltaliana  in 
Algeri,  appeared  with  the  Netherlands 
Opera  in  Riisalka,  and  also  performed 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and 
the  National  and  San  Francisco 
symphonies.  During  summer  1977 
she  performed  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl 


in  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  at  the 
Blossom  Festival  in  Bach's  St.  Matthew 
Passion,  and  at  Tanglewood  in  Bach's 

Magnificat  and  Haydn's  Theresien- 
messe.  She  has  recorded  the  title  role  of 
Handel's  Tamerlano  for  Cambridge 
Records,  the  mezzo-soprano  part  in 
Haydn's  Mass  in  Time  of  War  for 
Columbia  Records,  and  Haydn's  Lord 
Nelson  Mass  with  Leonard  Bernstein 
and  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  also 
for  Columbia. 


Stuart  Burrows 


Tenor  Stuart  Burrows  made  his  debut 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent 
Garden,  in  1967.  Since  then  he  has 
performed  in  Faust  and  Don  Giovanni 
with  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  in  La 
traviata,  Faust,  Don  Giovanni  and  Die^ 
Zauberflote  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  in  Don  Giovanni  and 
Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail  with  the 
Paris  Opera,  Eugene  Onegin  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  and  Berlioz's  Damnation 
de  Faust  at  the  Geneva  Opera.  He  has 
appeared  at  the  Holland  Festival  in 
Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony,  at  the 
Orange  Festival  in  Messiah,  and  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
under  Sir  Georg  Solti.  His  recordings 
include  Die  Zauberflote,  A  Midsummer 


Marriage,  Maria  Stuarda,  Anna  Bolena, 
Les  contes  d'Hoffmann,  La  damnation 
de  Faust,  Don  Giovanni,  Eugene 
Onegin,  and  a  selection  of  Mozart  arias. 
His  most  recent  performance  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  in 
Eugene  Onegin  during  the  1974 
Tanglewood  season. 
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David  Arnold 


David  Arnold  was  born  in  Atlanta  and 
studied  voice  under  Margaret  Harshaw 
at  the  Indiana  University  School  of 
Music.  He  has  sung  leading  roles  in  over 
twenty  operas,  and  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  Gurrelieder, 
Eugene  Onegin,  and  Chronicles  by 
Seymour  Shifrin.  Mr.  Arnold's  recent 
debut  with  Robert  Shaw  was  highly 
acclaimed,  as  was  his  portrayal  of 
Count  Tomsky  in  the  Queen  of  Spades 
which  opened  the  first  Spoleto  USA 
Festival  in  Charleston.  Harold 
Schonberg,  writing  in  the  Times,  called 
him  a  "fine  baritone  with  a  strong  and 
confident  stage  presence."  The  previous 
summer,  Mr.  Arnold  sang  Junius  in 


Britten's  Rape  of  Lucretia  in  Spoleto, 
Italy,  and  later  toured  Austria  and 
Yugoslavia  in  concert. 


Joseph  McKee 


Bass-baritone  Joseph  McKee  was  born 
in  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania  and  later 
moved  to  Princeton,  New  Jersey  where 
he  began  his  music  studies.  He  earned 
both  his  Bachelor's  and  Master's  degrees 
in  music  at  the  Oberlin  College 
Conservatory  and  has  performed  with 
the  Oberlin  Music  Theatre  as  Don 
Pasquale,  Colline,  Bartolo  in  The 
Barber  of  Seville,  Don  Inigo  Gomez 
in  Ravel's  L'heure  espagnole,  and  as 
Pooh  Bah  in  The  Mikado.  After  his 
third  season  with  the  Oberlin  Music 
Theatre,  he  joined  the  U.S.  Army 
Chorus  and  performed  in  Kurt  Weill's 
Das  Berliner  Requiem  and  Carl  Orff 's 
Die  Kluge.  Since  he  left  the  service  he 
has  appeared  with  the  Tucson  Opera 
Company,  the  Omaha  Opera,  the 
Arkansas  Opera  Theatre,  the  Baltimore 
Opera,  the  Michigan  Opera  Theatre, 
the  Augusta  Opera,  the  Kansas  City 
Lyric  Opera,  the  Kentucky  Opera,  the 
Santa  Fe  Opera,  and  the  National 
Symphony  of  Washington,  D.C.  In 


1975  he  performed  as  Enobarbus  in 
Samuel  Barber's  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
at  Lincoln  Center,  and  he  is  now  a 
member  of  the  America  Opera  Center 
at  the  Juilliard  School.  This  is  his  first 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
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Douglas  Lawrence 


Douglas  Lawrence,  baritone,  made  his 
operatic  d_j)ut  with  the  San  Francisco 
Spring  Opera  Theater  as  Christ  in  a 
staged  performance  of  Bach's  St. 
Matthew  Passioti.  He  later  performed 
with  the  San  Francisco  Opera  as 
Tschelkalov  in  Boris  Godunov  and  as 
Germont  in  La  traviata.  He  has  also 
performed  at  the  Ludwigsburg  and 
Schwetzingen  Festivals,  the  Bethlehem 
Bach  Festival,  the  Ojai  Festival,  and 
now  regularly  at  the  Carmel  Bach 
Festival.  He  has  appeared  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia, 
San    Diego,    and    the    Vienna    Festival 
orchestras,  and  under  conductors  Zubin 
Mehta,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas,  James  Levine,  and 
Aaron  Copland,  among  others.  He  has 
recorded  Britten's  War  Requiem  with 
the  William  Hall  Chorale,  and  more 
recently,  the  Bloch  Sacred  Service  with 
Maurice  Abravanel  and  the  Utah 
Symphony.  He  has  sung  the  role  of 
Somarone  in  Beatrice  et  Benedict  under 
Seiji  Ozawa  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  but  this  is  his  first 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


BEFORE  YOU  STEP  OUT  FOR  AN 
EVENING. ..STEP  IN  FOR  AN  HOUR  and 
have  your  make-up  done  by  the  ELIZABETH 
GRADY/ FACE  FIRST  expert  make-up 
artists.  You  will  enjoy  an  hour  of  individ- 
ualized make-up  instruction  tailored  to 
your  specific  facial  structure  and  skin 
needs,  after  which,  you  will  receive  your 
personalized  make-up  chart  that  will  enable 
you  to  do  your  own  make-up  at  home  in 
only  10  minutes!  Our  primary  concern  is 
skin  care  and  health,  but  we  are  also  the 
only  Boston  facial  salon  qualified  to 
teach  proper  make-up  techniques.  In 
addition,  we  offer  lash  tinting  and  eyebrow 
shaping  to  enhance  your  new  look. 
Remember,  there's  never  a  charge  for 
consultation/skin  analysis,  so  before  you 
step  out  for  an  evening  again,  think 
about  what  one  hour  with  us  can  mean 
to  you! 


^ELI^BEIH^ 

,MCE    FIRST, 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
536-4447 
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Know  Your  Orchestra  Book 

The  new  edition  of  the  Know  Your 
Orchestra  is  on  sale  at  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  entrance  of  Symphony  Hall.  The 
book  contains  a  picture  and  short 
biography  of  each  orchestra  member, 
plus  a  diagram  of  the  usual  seating 
arrangement  of  the  Orchestra  so  that  you 
will  be  able  to  identify  each  player  more 
easily.  The  price  is  $3.00.  The  first  edition 
sold  out  promptly,  so  we  urge  you  to  get 
your  copy  now.  It  will  be  an  invaluable 
addition  to  your  concert-going  pleasure. 


Ladies 
Invited 


Free 
Parking 


Orchestra 

Presented 
by  the 

Council  of  the 
Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


VC^'re  staying  up  late 
with  history's  fiercest 
horsemen. 

For  nearly  6,000  years,  the 
Thracians  lived  for  horses,  gold,  and 
carousing.  Now,  while  we  have  their 
fabulous  treasure  on  display,  we're 
not  about  to  watch  the  clock. 

Thracian  Treasures  from  Bulgaria 
September  30  -  October  30. 
Special  Evening  Hours:  5  PM  -  9  PM  Tues- 
day through  Friday  (except  Wed.,  10/19). 

Free  to  Museum -goers,  special  Shuttle  Bus 
from  the  Public  Library  in  Copley  Square, 
2  PM -9  PM,  every  1/2  hour. 

Museum  of  Rne  Arts,  Boston 


The  Perfect 
Prelude 

The  Complete 
Coda 

in  Eating  &  Drinking. 

New  York  Sirloin 

Prime  Rib  of  Beef 

Baked  Stuffed  Shrimp 

London  Broil 

Barbecued  Spareribs 

Boston  Scrod 

The  Original  Saloon 

344  Newbury  St.,  Boston 

Other  Saloon  Locations  at 

South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree  and 

Chestnut  Hill  Mall,  Chestnut  Hill 


C<^^^^''^  V.  I 


'■WS 


l^ 


ESTABLISHED  1875 

More  than  a  century 

of  famous 

Italian  foods 

TEL.  423-6340 
10  BOSWORTH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Rohan  McCullough 


English-born  actress  Rohan  McCullough 
has  pcrtormed  at  England's  Bristol  Old 
Vic,  where  she  studied ;  at  the  69  Theatre 
Company  at  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre 
where  she  was  a  member  of  the  original 
cast  of  Hair;  and  in  BBC  Television 
plays  and  serials.  She  made  her 
American  debut  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl 
as  a  narrator  in  Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  a 
performance  to  celebrate  the  Max 
Reinhardt  Centenary.  American 
appearances  since  then  have  been  with 
the  National  Symphony  of  Washington 
under  Andre  Kostelanetz,  with  the 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic  under  Lukas 
Foss,  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
with  the  Houston  Symphony,  and  with 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  under 
Seiji  Ozawa.  Since  1972  she  has  given 
one-woman  poetry  recitals,  and  she 
recently  read  excerpts  from  Jane  Austen 


in  the  Cheltenham  Literary  Festival, 
which  was  later  recorded  by  BBC  for 
their  Jane  Austen  bicentennial 
programming.  Her  first  and  most  recent 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  in  Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  at 
Tanglewood  in  1975. 


Raul  Julia 


Raul  Julia,  who  has  just  completed  a 
film  on  the  Kitty  Genovese  murder,  is 
currently  working  with  playwright 
Arthur  Kopit  on  a  new  project  about  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  He  received 
Tony  nominations  this  year  for  his 
portrayal  of  Charley  in  the  Circle  in  the 
Square  production  of  Where's  Charley? 
and  three  years  ago  for  his  portrayal  of 
Proteus  in  the  New  York  Shakespeare 
Festival  production  of  Tioo  Gentlemen 
of  Verona.  Last  summer,  he  appeared  as 
Mack  the  Knife  in  The  Threepenny 
Opera  at  Williamstown,  and  performed 
with  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Festival 
as  Orlando  in  As  You  Like  It,  Edmund 
in  King  Lear,  which  was  televised  on 
Public  Television,  and  in  Macbeth  and 
Titus  Andronicus  (all  in  Central  Park). 
During  the  Broadway  run  of  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  he  appeared  as 


Osric  in  Stacy  Keach's  Hamlet  in  the 
park,  commuting  by  limousine  from 
theater  to  theater.  He  has,  as  well,  an 
extensive  list  of  credits  off-Broadway, 
in  films,  and  on  television. 
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Joanne  Hamlin 


Joanne  Hamlin  had  wide  and  varied 
experience  in  theater  and  television  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  before 
coming  to  Boston,  including  in  New  York, 
where  she  appeared  off  Broadway  and 
in  major  television  programs.  In  the 
Boston  area  she  is  well  known  to  theater 
audiences  after  ten  seasons  with  the 
Harvard  Summer  Repertory  Company, 
playing  such  diverse  roles  as  Natalia 
in  A  Month  in  the  Country,  Linda 
Loman  in  Death  of  a  Salesman,  Lady 
Utterwood  in  Heartbreak  House,  Vinnie 
in  Life  with  Father,  Judith  Bliss  in  Hay 
Fever,  and  Winnie  in  Samuel  Beckett's 
Happy  Days,  which  was  also  telecast 
by  WGBH.  For  two  seasons  she  wrote, 


Frederic  Kimball 


Frederic  Kimball's  long  association 
with  Boston  arts  dates  from  his  days 
as  president  of  Harvard's  Lowell  House 
Music  Society  when  he  portrayed  the 
wicked  Osmond  in  Purcell's  King 
Arthur  and  staged  the  first  Three  Penny 
Opera  in  New  England.  During  a  stint 
as  Tour  Manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Vladimir 
Golschmann,  he  founded  a  summer 
opera  festival  and  directed  Grace 
Bumbry  in  Lost  in  the  Stars.  Mr. 
Kimball  made  his  New  York  acting 
debut  in  Genet's  The  Balcony,  for 
which  he  created  the  role  of  the  Bishop 
under  Jose  Quintero's  direction.  He  is  a 
founding  partner,  with  David  Wheeler, 
of  The  Theatre  Company  of  Boston 
where  he  has  appeared  frequently  as 
actor,  director,  and  writer.  Among  his 
many  roles  are  the  Marquis  de  Sade  in 
Marat/ Sade,  the  mystic  psychiatrist 
Reilly  in  The  Cocktail  Party.  Most 
recently  he  appeared  with  Al  Pacino  in 
Brecht'sy4 rfwro  Ui.  Mr.  Kimball's  own 
play.  The  Great  Fugue,  was  a  highly 
acclaimed  premiere  of  The  Theatre 
Company  for  which  he  also  directed 


produced,  and  was  hostess  for  a  series  on 
WGBH-TV,  On  The  Scene,  appeared 
regularly  on  Woman  '75  on  Channel  4, 
and  has  performed  on  numerous  other 
programs  such  as  Urban  Arts  on 
Channel  7,  and  Eye  Witness,  to  be 
shown  this  fall  on  NET.  Her  voice  has 
been  a  familiar  one  on  The  Spider's  Web 
on  WGBH-FM  for  several  years,  and 
she  is  preparing  a  special  series  for 
The  Web,  to  be  aired  this  season;  it  is 
called  Choices  and  will  be  based  on 
material  from  her  own  unique  one- 
woman  program  drawn  from  the  lives 
and  words  of  American  women  of  the 
past.  Her  husband  is  producing-director 
of  the  Loeb  Drama  Center  at  Harvard, 
and  her  son  Jeffrey  is  active  in  theater 
in  New  York. 


Diirrenmatt's  Play  Strindberg.  He  starred 
on  NET  television  last  fall  in  the  role  of 
another  psychiatrist,  this  time  in  the 
dramatization  of  Ray  Bradbury's  story. 
The  Murderer,  produced  by  WGBH. 
Mr.  Kimball  has  just  completed  writing 
a  television  special  on  the  pacifist  and 
reformer,  Jane  Addams,  and  is  at  work 
on  a  film  script  about  the  revolutionary 
actor,  Edmund  Kean.  Narrating  Beatrice 
et  Benedict  is  Mr.  Kimball's  second 
tangential  brush  with  Shakespeare's 
great  comedy.  As  technical  director  of 
the  Brattle  Theatre's  luxurious  pro- 
duction of  Much  Ado  in  1955,  he  was 
responsible  for  injecting  jasmine 
perfume  in  the  air-conditioners  during 
Hero's  midnight  tryst. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  OHver,  Conductor 


With  conductor  John  Ohver's  appoint- 
ment as  Director  of  Vocal  and  Choral 
Activities  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was 
formed  in  the  spring  of  1970  primarily 
for  Tanglewood  performances,  but  by 
the  1972-73  season  it  had  begun  to  play 
a  major  role  in  the  Boston  winter  season 
as  well.  The  Chorus  performs  regularly 
with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa, 
Principal  Guest  Conductor  Colin  Davis, 
and  with  Leonard  Bernstein,  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  Eugene  Ormandy, 
Gunther  Schuller,  Klaus  Tennstedt  and 
Arthur  Fiedler,  among  others. 
Under  conductor  John  Oliver's 
direction,  the  all-volunteer  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  has  rapidly  achieved 
recognition  by  conductors,  press  and 
public  alike  as  one  of  the  great  orchestra 
choruses  in  the  world.  It  is  called  upon 
to  perform  four  or  five  major  programs 
a  year  in  Boston,  appears  regularly  with 
the  orchestra  in  New  York  City,  and 
has  made  a  number  of  recordings  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  and  New  World  Records, 
as  well  as  continuing  to  be  featured  in 
many  Tanglewood  programs.  For  its 
first  appearance  on  records,  in  Berlioz's 
Damnation  de  Faust,  John  Oliver  and 
Seiji  Ozawa  were  nominated  for  a 
Grammy  Award  for  Best  Choral 
Performance  of  1975. 
Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses, 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
regularly  includes  performances  of  a 
cappella  repertoire  under  John  Oliver  in 
its  busy  schedule.  Requiring  a  very 
different  kind  of  discipline  from  that 
necessary  for  performances  with 
orchestra,  and  therefore  rarely 
attempted  by  orchestra  choruses,  a 
cappella  programs  ranging  from  the 
Baroque  to  the  contemporary  are  given 
yearly  at  Tanglewood  with  great 
success.  In  the  spring  of  1977,  John 


Oliver  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  were  given  the  unprecedented 
invitation  to  record  a  program  of  a 
cappella  20th-century  American  choral 
music  for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  To 
be  released  in  the  spring  of  1978,  the 
recording  features  works  of  Charles 
Ives,  Elliott  Carter,  Aaron  Copland  and 
Jacob  Druckman's  1963  work 
Antiphonies  which  was  given  its  world 
premiere  by  the  Chorus  and  John  Oliver 
at  Tanglewood  in  1976. 
Additional  recordings  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  include  Ravel 
Daphnis  et  Chloe  (complete)  with  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Ives  Fourth  Symphony  with 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Liszt's  Faust  Symphony 
with  Leonard  Bernstein,  all  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  and  Roger  Sessions's 
When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard 
Bloom'd  with  Seiji  Ozawa  for  New 
World  Records  (yet  to  be  released). 
John  Oliver  is  also  conductor  of  the 
MIT  Choral  Society,  where  he  serves  on 
the  faculty  as  Instructor  of  Music,  and 
conductor  of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale 
with  which  he  has  recently  recorded 
Donald  Martino's  Seven  Pious  Pieces 
for  New  World  Records. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  .  .  . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  — 
(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL :  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to  the 
concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will 
be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard. 
WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  calling 
in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  to  the 
Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to  their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway 
at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by 
the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE :  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  will 
be  open  at  12 :  15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 

Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

PUBLIC  TELEPHONES  AND  AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE :  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  and 
makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will 
receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your  contribution. 
LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order 
not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS  :  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  concerts 
only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $2.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the  Huntington 
Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays  beginning  at  6  pm. 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS  :  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7), 
WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9).  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3), 
and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88. 5). Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM  &  FM  (Boston  102.5  FM : 
1330  AM),  and  WFCR-FM).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC-FM,  and  WFCR-FM. 
WFCR-FM. 

BSO  FRIENDS :  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its  endeavors. 
Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket  information. 
For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please  call  the  Friends 
Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend 
and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  the  label 
from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 
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^  Very  impressive,  perhaps  more 
knowledgeable  than  anyone  else 
writing  in  Boston  now." 

^  Youn&  but  knows  what  he's  doing, 
works  nard  all  the  time  to  expand  nis 
knowledge!' 

""Shouldbereadr 


When  performers  got  the  opportunity  to 
criticize  the  critics*  that's  what  they  said 
about  Thor  Eckert,  music  critic  for  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Readers  have  come  to  depend  on  the 
Monitor's  perceptive  coverage  of  the 
arts,  as  well  as  its  fair,  balanced 
coverage  of  national  and  international 
news.  To  subscribe  to  this  award-winning 
daily  newspaper,  just  call  toll  free: 
800-225-7090.  (In  Massachusetts,  call 
coUect  617-262-2300.) 
Or  use  the  coupon  below. 

*The  Real  Paper,  November  13, 1976. 

News.11ie  way  you  need  it. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  every  Monday  through  Friday  for: 

□  3  months  $12.50    □  6  months  $25    □  9  months  $37.50     Q  One  year,  only  $45- 

a  $5  saving 

n  Check/money  order  enclosed*  D  Bill  me  later 

Name  (please  print) 

Street Apt. 

City 

'Outside  U.S.A.  use  current  local  exchange  rate. 


City State ZIP - 
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Art  In  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  will  feature  art  exhibitions  each 
month  in  cooperation  with  some  of  the  fine  galleries  in  and  around  the  Boston 
area.  Listed  below  are  the  participating  galleries  and  the  dates  that  their  exhibitions 
will  run.  For  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  exhibits,  please  see  the  Art  In  The  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  column  each  month  in  the  BSO  newsletter. 

Cambridge  Art  Association 26  September  —  24  October 

Art /Asia 24  October  —  21  November 

The  Nielsen  Gallery 21  November  —  19  December 

Boston  Visual  Artists  Union 19  December  —  16  January 

Woods  Hole  Gallery 16  January  —  13  February 

The  Childs  Gallery 21  February  —  20  March 

Impressions  Workshop 20  March  —  17  April 

Boston  Printmakers 17  April  —  14  May 

Pucker-Safrai 14  May  —  11  June 


BSO  ENGAGEMENT  CALENDAR 


The  new  BSO  Engagement  Calendar  is  now  available  through  the  Friends'  Office 
and  in  local  bookshops.  This  year's  handsome  edition  is  on  a  theme  of  Music  in  the 
Arts  and  illustrated  with  paintings,  drawings,  and  etchings  by  Degas,  Renoir, 
Vermeer,  Matisse,  and  Manet,  among  other  renowned  artists.  Another  nice  plus  is 
that  all  illustrations  in  the  Calendar  can  be  seen  in  museums  in  and  around  Boston. 
The  Calendar,  collected,  edited  and  designed  by  Mrs.  Bela  Kalman,  begins  with 
September  1977  and  runs  through  December  1978.  In  addition  to  spacious  squares 
for  noting  appointments,  birthdays,  etc.,  it  contains  a  list  of  all  BSO  concerts  for  the 
coming  season  (including  Providence  and  Carnegie  Hall),  the  Stage  Door  Lectures 
and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers,  plus  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Orchestra.  It  is  sure 
to  be  an  appreciated  gift  at  only  $5.00. 


ORDER  FORM 
I  want 


Tear  here  and  mail 


copies  at  $5.50  each  (includes  postage)  Total 


Name 
Street 
City_ 


State. 


Zip. 


MAIL  AND  MAKE  CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO: 

COUNCIL  OF  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 
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Fine  Quality 

Gems  and 

Jewelry. 

SHREVE, 
CRUMPS  LOW  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1800 

330  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116  (617)  267-9100 

AND  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


There  IS  a  difference!!!  ^n 

-jyearl 

PREPARE  FOR: 

GMAT  •  GRE  •  OCAT 

VAT  •  COLLEGE  BOARDS 

Our  broad  range  of  programs  provides  an  umbrella  of  tesf- 
mg  know-how  thiat  enables  us  to  offer  the  best  preparation 
available,  no  matter  which  course  is  taken.  Over  38  years 
of  experience  and  success.  Small  classes.  Voluminous 
home  study  materials.  Courses  that  are  constantly  up- 
dated. Permanent  centers  open  days,  evenings  &  week- 
ends all  year.  Complete  tape  facilities  for  review  of  class 
lessons  and  for  use  of  supplementary  materials.  Make-ups 
for  missed  lessons  at  our  centers. 

ECFMG  •  FLEX 
NATl  MEDICAL  BOARDS 
NATl  DENTAL  BOARDS 

Flexible  Programs  And  Hours 


ASK  ABOUT  OUR 
COMPACT  COURSES 


For  the  Boston  area 
617-261-5150 

Outside  NY  State  Only 
CALL  TOLL  FREE 

800-221-9840 


IHPUN 

EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

25  Huntington  Ave. 
Boston.  MA  02115 

TEST  PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS  SINCE   1938 


Centers  in  Major  U.S.  Cities 
and  Lugano,  Switzerland 


i 


PotinQ  Incorporated 

Fine  Piano  &  Furniture  Refinishing 

Specializing  in: 
CUSTOM  FURNITURE 

PERIOD  FURNITURE 


Restoring     •     Repairing     •     Refinishing 

polishing  and  touch-up  work  done  on  location 
come  in  or  call  to  set  up  an  appointment 

60  Arberdeen  Avenue  •  Cambridge,  Ma.  02138  •  (617)  492-1562 
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More  music  for  your  money. 


The  Classical  Record  Center  in  the  Barnes  &  Noble  Bookstore 
is  one  of  the  few  record  stores  in  Boston  devoted  exclusively 
to  classical  music.  And  probably  the  only  one  to 
offer  the  full  line  of  every  budget  label  listed 
in  the  Schwann  catalogue. 

Barnes  &  Noble  also  features  the  com- 
plete Columbia  Masterworks  and 
Columbia  Odyssey  catalogues 
as  well  as  a  wide  selection  of  other 
leading  American  and  European 
labels,  all  at  discount  prices. 

So  come  to  Barnes  &  Noble,  where  you  always  get 
more  books  for  your  money.  And  more  music,  too. 


395  Washington  St.  (Across  from  Filene's)  Open  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7;  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6. 
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This  year's  B50  Engagement  Calendar  was  made  possible  in  part  through  the 
generosity  of  the  following  contributors : 


Abigail's 

Andover  Bookstore 

Andover  Savings  Bank 

ArabyRugCo. 

Badger  Co. 

Bay  State  National  Bank 

Bird  &  Son,  Inc. 

boston  Edison  Co. 

Boston  University  Celebrity  Series 

Catering  by  Herb  and  Carole  Miller 

Charles  Sumner,  Inc. 

Charlescote  Farm 

Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 

Chickering  Insurance  Co. 

Colonial  Inn 

The  Colonnade  Hotel 

The  Concord  Depot 

The  Coop. 

The  Copley  Plaza  Hotel 

Coughlin-Mustard  Associates 

The  Country  Store  of  Concord 

Cyreld 

Dorfman  Jewels 

F.A.O.  Schwarz 

Fiduciary  Trust  Co. 

Filene's 

Firestone  &  Parsons 

Gourmet  Caterers 

Harbor  National  Bank 

Hyatt  Regency  Hotel 

Joel  Bagnal 

La  Maisonette 


Mrs.  Winthrop  H.  Lee,  Realtor 

Louis 

Macone  Sporting  Goods 

Malben's  Gourmet 

Maiden  Cooperative  Bank 

Manning  Travel 

Marika's  Antiques 

The  Met  in  Boston 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Natural  Sound 

Peerless  Electric  Co. 

Penshorn  Roofing  Co. 

The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

Rosenthal-Rubbico  Interiors 

Sara  Fredericks 

Seaman  Paper  Co. 

Shreve,  Crump  &  Low,  Inc. 

Stride  Rite  Corp. 

TWA 

Tat  Saunders 

A.  H.  Tetreault,  Inc. 

Triangle  Shop 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

United  Investment  Council 

Waban  Market 

Wallachs 

Wellesley  Hills  Rug  Shop 

West  Lynn  Creamery 

White  Fuel 

A.  O.  Wilson  Structural  Co. 

Women's  Educational  &  Industrial  Union 

The  Wool  Shop 
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Coach®  Belts  are  very  well  made 

out  of  very  good  leather 

and  come  in  men^s  and  women's  sizes. 


Coach®  Bags  and  Belts  are  made  in  New  York  City  and  are  sold  in  fine  stores  throughout  the  world 
For  catalogue  write:  Coach  Leatherware.  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  10001 . 
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COMING  CONCERTS 


Thursday,  3  November  —  8 :  30-10 :  15 
Thursday  'A'  Series 

Friday,  4  November  —  2-3 :  45 
Saturday,  5  November  —  8 :  30-10 :  15 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting: 

Handel      Concerto  Grosso,  Op.  6,  no.  6 
Bruckner  Symphony  No.  7  in  E 

Tuesday,  8  November  —  8 :  30-9 :  55 
Tuesday  'C  Series 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting: 

Berlioz     Overture  to  Beatrice  et  Benedict 
Haydn     Symphony  No.  30  in  C 
Respighi  Fountains  of  Rome 
Pines  of  Rome 

Wednesday,  9  November  —  at  7 :  30 
Open  Rehearsal 

Thursday,  10  November  —  7 :  30-9 :  10 
Thursday  '10'  Series 

Friday,  11  November  —  2-3 :  40 
Saturday,  12  November  —  8 :  30-10 :  10 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting: 

Schubert       Overture  to  Rosamunde 
Stravinsky   Jeu  de  cartes 
Prokofiev     Symphony  No.  6  in  E  flat. 
Op.  Ill 


Friday,  25  November  —  2-4 :  40 
Saturday,  26  November  —  8 :  30-11 :  10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting : 

Haydn  The  Seasons  (complete) 

Phyllis  Bryn-Julson,  soprano 
Robert  Tear,  tenor 
John  Shirley-Quirk,  baritone 
New  England  Conservatory  Chorus, 
Lorna  Cooke  DeVaron,  Conductor 

Wednesday,  30  November  —  at  7:30 
Open  Rehearsal 

Thursday,  1  December  —  7 :  30-9 :  15 
Thursday  '10'  Series 

Friday,  2  December  —  2-3 :  05 
Saturday,  3  December  —  8 :  30-10 :  15 
Tuesday,  6  December  —  7 :  30-9 :  15 
Tuesday  'B'  Series 

KAZUYOSHI AKIYAMA  conducting : 

Bassett  Echoes  from  the  invisible 

world 
Rachmaninoff  Symphony  No.  2  in  E  minor. 

Op.  27 
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©1977 


Reprogram  your  investments 
fiomTheFhthetique  to 
The  Royal  Fireworks. 

Fidelity  Management  ©Research  Co. 

Investment  Advisor  to  the  Fidelity  Group  of  Mutual  Funds 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109,  Tel.  726-0650 
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PEABODY-MASON  MUSIC  FOUNDATION 

Season  1977  —  1978 
Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge/  Mass. 


♦**•***** 


1977 


EARL  WILD,  Pianist 
Friday,  Oct.  7th  at  8:30  pm 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THREE  YOUNG  PIANISTS 
Winners  of  the  Concert  Artists  Guild  Awards 


GARY  STEIGERWALT 
Friday,  Oct.  28,  at  8:30  pm 


ANDREW  RANGELL 
Friday,  Nov.  18,  at  8:30  pm 


WILLIAM  BLACK 
Friday,  Dec.  9,  at  8:30  pm 


********* 
1978 


PAUL  BADURA-SKODA,  Pianist 
Wednesday,  Feb.  1,  at  8:30  pm 


ANTONIO  BARBOSA,  Pianist 
Wednesday,  March  1,  at  8:30  PM 


BENITA  VALENTE,  Soprano 
Wednesday,  March  29,  at  8:30  pm 


In  order  to  emphasize,  even  further  than  in  past  seasons,  the  particular  interests 
in  piano,  singing  and  chamber  music  of  the  Foundation's  benefactor.  Miss  Fanny 
Peabody  Mason,  the  Foundation  will  give  a  four-year  cycle  of  musical  presenta- 
tions beginning  this  season,  with  a  series  of  piano  and  song  recitals.  The  following 
season  will  be  dedicated  to  chamber  music  concerts  and  in  the  third  season, 
pianists,  singers  and  chamber  ensembles  who  have  recently  won  international 
music  contests  will  be  presented.  In  the  fourth  season,  the  Peabody-Mason  Music 
Foundation  will  sponsor  its  own  awards  in  a  piano  competition.  This  cycle  in  the 
same  order  will  be  repeated  every  four  years. 

To  receive  information  on  how  to  obtain  tickets  without  charge  for  these 
concerts,  send  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to  the  Peabody-Mason  Music 
Foundation,  Suite  4,  192  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  02116. 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 
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Three  Sundays  that  can 
help  you  face  Monday 

The  twelve  principal  players  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  perform  at 
Jordan  Hall  at  4:00  p.m.  on  Nov.  6, 1977 
and  Feb.  19  and  April  9,  1978.  Gilbert 
Kalish  is  the  guest  pianist. 

November  6, 1977 

Beethoven:  'Kakadu'  Variations  for  piano  trio  op.  121a 

Richard  Strauss:  Till  Eulenspiegel  op.  28 

arranged  for  chamber  ensemble 

Yehudi  W^ner:  Serenade  (1958)  for  seven  instruments 

Brahms:  Quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings  op.  115 

February  19, 1978 

Mozart:  Quartet  for  oboe  and  strings  K.  370 

Schoenberg:  Suite  op.  29 

Schubert:  Piano  Trio  in  E  flat  D.  929 

April  9. 1978 

Schubert:  String  THo  no.  2  in  B  flat  D.  581  and 

Nocturne  in  E  flat  for  piano  trio  D.  897 

Carl  Reinecke:  Trio  for  oboe,  horn  &  piano  op.  188 

Stravinsky:  VHistoire  du  Soldat  (concert  suite) 


Subscriptions  for  the  three-concert  series, 
priced  at  $15,  $12  and  $9,  are  available  by 
writing  Chamber  Players  series,  Subscrip- 
tion Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

02115.  Please  send  me  # series 

subscriptions  at  $ Enclosed  is 

my  check  for  $ 

NAME 


ADDRESS. 


ZIP 


PHONE. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


d/g  records 
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Stage  Door  Lectures  and 
Pre-Symphony  Suppers 


Now  that  you've  made  plans  to  attend  BSO 
concerts,  why  not  plan  to  attend  the  Stage 
Door  Lectures  and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
as  well?  Both  events  are  fun  and  informa- 
tive with  speakers  from  the  Orchestra, 
BSO  staff,  and  the  music  circle  in  and 
around  Boston.  For  $35.00  you  can  reserve 
a  seat  for  the  Friday  Stage  Door  Lectures 
of  4  November,  9  December,  27  January, 


17  February,  and  7  April.  $25.00  will  take 
you  to  a  series  of  three  Pre-Symphony 
Suppers. 

Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
Tuesday  'B' 

18  October,  6  December,  and  4  April 
Tuesday  'C 

8  November,  10  January,  and  14  February 
Thursday  A' 

13  October,  8  December,  and  30  March 
Thursday  'B' 

5  January,  23  February,  13  April 


Gamelin  &  Davies  Piano  Company,  Inc. 

PIANO  REBUILDERS 

New   Jdj  V  lliXvxliTT  studio  and  console  pianos 

Americas  finest 
prafessional-qualjty  pianos 


RebuilcJersof: 

Baldwin 

Chickering 

Henry  F.  Miller 

Knabe 

Mason  &  Hamlin 

Steinwav 

and  other  fine  makes. 


Rebuilt  upright  and  grand  pianos 
Complete  rebuilding  and  recorxjitioning 
Quality  ref  inishing 
Tuning  and  repairs 


354-2926 


60  Aberdeen  Ave. 
(Rt.l6),    Cambridge 
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Europe  is 
three  blocks 
east  of  here. 


If  you've  been  taken  by  the 

shortage  of  good  restaurants 

around  Symphony  Hall,  take  a 

walk  down  Huntington  Avenue. 

Across  from  the  Christian  Science 

Center  is  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 

And  inside  The  Colonnade,  two  of 

the  most  European  restaurants  in 

America.  Zachary's :  where  dinner 

entrees  range  from  roast  rack  of 

baby  lamb  to  Steak  Au  Poivre  En 

Chemise,  served  in  the  tradition 

usually  found  on  the  continent. 

And  The  Cafe  Promenade:  a 

light-filled,  airy  room  reminiscent 

of  all  the  enchanting  little  cafes  of 

Europe.  Here  you  can  dine  on 

lighter  continental  cuisine  such  as 

crepes  and  sandwiches.  And  some 

of  the  most  extraordinary 

pastries  in  town.  From  5:30 

until  7  pm,  Zachary's  has  a 

"table  d'hote"  menu  that  allows 

for  comfortable  dining  before 

Symphony.  And  for  those  who 

never  dine  until  after  Symphony, 

both  restaurants  are  open  until 

11:00  every  evening.  Either  way 

they're  two  of  the  few  restaurants 

that  let  you  enjoy  fine  dining  and 

Symphony  during  the  same  night. 

Zachary^and 
Caiie  Promenade 

at  The  CohNmade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone  (617)  261-2800.  In-hotel  parking  available. 
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NEW  TO  BOSTON 

We  specialize  in  beauiiful  European  designed 

downfilled  comforters.  A  wide  Selection  of 

attractive  linens  and  comforter  accessories  provide 

an  exciting  and  versatile  decorating  concept. 

t5Tiin:iKDLX>x/Naa^a 

229  Berkeley  Street  267-6591 


Heavy  Savings 

ON  LIGHT 

(from  the  people  who  light  up  route  1 28) 


The  cozy  charm  of  clear  bulbs 
captured  in  sparkling  amber 
glass.  Important  hand  crafted 
burnished  two-tier 
composition  in  dis- 
tressed brass. 
22"  dia.  By 
LIghtolier. 

^^   ^        reg  retail 
$157.50 


S^5 


$8985 


Lighting  by 

STANDARD  ELECTRIC 

Supply 


Route  128  to  Exit  49  to  Route  117, 

1339  Main  St.,  Waltham.  890-1050 

Open   Wed-Thurs-Fii   Evenings  Sat  til  4 

Major  Credit  Cards  Honored 
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The  Cafe 
*The  Bar 


ClMsfc  arid  contemporary  Fr^^ 

prepared  and  served  in  the  Restaurant    

wfth  unfailing  attention.  Dinner  from  5:30; 

Open  t1  AlVI  to  1  AM —       "" 

FANEmL  BAIX  MARKETPmCEIIZZZZ 
Boston  »  Open  daily  


4 


227-4242 


K^ 


Qpus? 


■  TKe'new' reMaiii^ 
Presenting  unique  international  and  American 
selections.  Lunch    Dinner    Cocktails.  Supper 


.^. , LSouth  Market  Building  at „.. 

.i2.(?M«X/^/rjr I   FANEUIL HALL  MARKETPLACE 


Backstage 
with  the 
Boston 
Symphony 


"A   charming,   informative   book. 

...The  author  is  knowledgeable.  She  offers 
an  abundance  of  behind-the-scenes  details 
and  personal  anecdotes... She  discusses 
each  of  the  orchestras  conductors,  evoking 
the  personalities  and  musical  genius  of 
each.  Equally  important,  she  conveys  the 
special  sense  of  community  that  exists 
among  the  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony."  — Publishers  Weekly 

Evening  at  Symphony 

A  Portrait  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

by  JANET 
BAKER-CARR 

illustrated  with  photographs.  $10.95,  now  at  your  bookstore 
Watch  for  Evening  at  Symphony  on  your  local  PBS  station 

^^4  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
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Introduce  Your  Child 
and  His/Her  Friends  to 
Some  New  Friends 
at  Symphony  Hall... 
Ludwig,  WoHgang,  Igor 
&  Johann  Sebastian. 

The  Boston  Symphony  invites  you  to  attend 
Youth  Concerts  as  a  family  on  3  Saturday 
mornings  or  arrange  for  your  school  to  attend 
as  a  class  on  3  Friday  mornings. 

Saturdays  at  11 :00  am:  December  10, 

February  4,  April  8 

Fridays  at  10: 15  am:  December  2,  January  27, 

March  31 

Series  Price:  $9.00  for  3  concerts 

The  Youth  Activities  Office  at  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492)  will  assist  you  with  all  concert 
arrangements. 


SC^ 


'%^ 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI   OZAWA 

MkJtc  Dtrtctor 


^"^ 


Begin  a  lasting 
friendship  with  the 
Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Youth 
Concerts  Conductor 
Harry  Elhs  Dickson, 
and  all  the  great 
masters  of  music  at 
Youth  Concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall 
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The  Model  601  is  a  new  Direct/ 
Reflecting®  loudspeaker  of  outstanding 
performance,  efficiency,  and  versatility, 
designed  to  incorporate  many  of  the 
basic  concepts  used  in  the  world- 
renowned  Bose  901®  Series  111 

While  conventional  speakers  beam 
sound  directly  at  the  listener  from 
two  or  three  front-mounted  drivers, 
the  Model  60rs  unique  arrangement 
of  six  precisely  positioned  drivers 
reflects  the  greatest  part  of  each 
speaker's  sound  output  off  back  and 
side  walls  of  the  listening  room.  This 
creates  the  high  proportion  of 
reflected  sound  heard  in  a  live,  con- 
cert-hall performance,  and  captures 
the  impact  and  presence  of  live 
music  with  a  degree  of  realism  that 
no  conventional  speaker  can  match. 

For  a  more  complete  introduction 


to  the  Model  601,  visit  any  authorized 
Bose  dealer  or  write  for  a  full-color 
brochure  to  Bose,  Dept  TGW,  The 
Mountain,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 


Better  sound  through  research. 


Patents  issued  and  pending.  Cabinets  are  walnut  veneer. 
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Accompanist  to 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Pops  •  Arthur  Fiedler  •  Seiji  Ozawa 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Tanglewood 
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Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Sf3idfe< 


Beatrice  et  Benedict 

by  Hector  Berlioz 


Text  and  Translation 


BENEDICT 

Oui,  oui,  plutot  moisir  dans  un  couvent! 

D'une  femme  il  est  vrai 

Que  jerequsla  vie. 

Elle  m'e'leva,  je  Ten  remercie. 

Mais  si  malgre  tout  je  ne  me  soucie 

Que  fort  peu  de  porter  de  hauts  bois 

sur  le  front, 
Les  femmes  me  pardonneront. 
Par  ma  defiance, 
De  toutes  les  blesser 
Je  n'ai  pas  le  vouloir, 
Je  ne  saurais  pourtant  avoir 
En  I'une  des  belles  confiance, 

Et  ma  conclusion, 

C'est  que  je  veux  mourir  garqon. 
CLAUDIO,  DON  PEDRO 

Quelle  fureur!  Dieu  vous  pardonne!  etc. 
BENEDICT 

Me  marier!  Dieu  me  pardonne!  etc. 
CLAUDIO 

Impie! 
DON  PEDRO 

Ingrat! 
CLAUDIO 

Blasphemateur! 
BENEDICT 

J'admire  votre  noble  ardeur. 
CLAUDIO 


BENEDICT 

Yes,  I'd  rather  vegetate  in  monkish  habit 

A  woman,  I  admit, 

Gave  me  life. 

She  raised  me  and  I  thank  her  for  it. 

But  if  despite  all  I  have  little  desire 

To  wear  horns  upon  my  head. 

Women  will  pardon  me. 

By  my  distrust 

To  hurt  them  all 

I  do  not  desire. 

But  I  could  not  place 

My  confidence  in  any  one  of  those 
beauties. 

And  in  fine 

I  intend  to  die  a  bachelor.  . 
CLAUDIO,  DON  PEDRO 

What  frenzy!  God  forgive  you  etc. 
BENEDICT 

I,  take  a  wife!  God  forgive  me!  etc. 
CLAUDIO 

Blasphemy! 
DON  PEDRO 

Ingratitude! 
CLAUDIO 

Profanity! 
BENEDICT 

I  admire  your  noble  fervour. 
CLAUDIO 


Une  douce  compagne  .  .  . 

A  sweet  companion  .  .  . 

BENEDICT 

BENEDICT 

Que  la  ruse  accompagne. 

Full  of  tricks  .  .  . 

DON  PEDRO 

DON  PEDRO 

Qui  berce  vos  ennuis  .  .  . 

Who  soothes  your  cares  .  .  . 

BENEDICT 

BENEDICT 

Et  qui  trouble  vos  nuits. 

And  disturbs  your  sleep. 

CLAUDIO 

CLAUDIO 

Une  constante  amie  .  .  . 

A  constant  friend  .  .  . 

BENEDICT 

BENEDICT 

Une  intime  ennemie. 

A  close  enemy. 

DON  PEDRO 

DON  PEDRO 

Qui  vieillit  avec  nous  .  .  . 

Who  grows  old  with  us  .  .  . 

BENEDICT 

BENEDICT 

Qui  vieillit  avant  nous. 

Who  grows  old  before  us. 

CLAUDIO 

CLAUDIO 

Un  charme,  une  grace  .  . . 

Charm,  grace  .  .  . 

BENEDICT 

BENEDICT 

Qu'un  hiver  efface. 

Which  one  winter  effaces. 

DON  PEDRO 

DON  PEDRO 

Un  tre'sor  d'amour  .  . . 

A  treasury  of  love  ... 

BENEDICT 

BENEDICT 

Qu'epuise  un  seul  jour. 

Emptied  in  a  day. 

CLAUDIO 

CLAUDIO 

Source  de  vie  .... 

Life's  gushing  spring  .  .  . 

BENEDICT 

BENEDICT 

Caquet  de  pie. 

Magpie's  chatter. 

DON  PEDRO 

DON  PEDRO 

Fide'lite'  ... 

Faithful  .  .  . 

BENEDICT 

BENEDICT 

Fragilite'. 

Fragile. 
4 
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CLAUDIO 

Tendresse  .  .  . 
BENEDICT 

Faiblesse. 
DON  PEDRO 

Coeur  pur  .  .  . 
BENEDICT 

Peu  sur. 
CLAUDIO,  DON  PEDRO 

Maitre  .  .  . 
BENEDICT 

Traitre. 
CLAUDIO,  DON  PEDRO 

Doux  .  .  . 
BENEDICT 

Hou! 

Me  marier!  Dieu  me  pardonne!  etc. 
CLAUDIO,  DON  PEDRO 

Dieu  vous  pardonne!  etc. 
BENEDICT 

Si  jamais  Benedict  au  joug  peut  se 
soumettre, 

II  consent,  ou  le  Diable  m'emporte, 
a  voir  mettre, 

Comme  une  enseigne  sur  son  toit, 
ces  mots  e'crits : 

"Ici  I'on  voit  Benedict,  I'homme 
marie!" 
CLAUDIO,  DON  PEDRO 

Comme  nous  rirons  tous,  le  jour 

Qu'on  le  verra  pale  d'amour! 
CLAUDIO,  DON  PEDRO 

Ah!  I'etrange  folie! 

Non,  jamais  de  ma  vie, 

De  matrimonophobie 
Je  ne  vis  un  exemple  e'gal. 

Rions  de  sa  prudence, 

Et  de  sa  persistance, 

,    A  craindre  I'accident  fatal! 
BENEDICT 

Ah!  I'etrange  folie! 

Non,  jamais  de  ma  vie, 

De  matrimonimanie 

Je  ne  vis  un  exemple  egal. 

Je  ris  de  leur  instance, 

Et_de  leur  persistance 
A  proner  le  destin  banal. 


CLAUDIO 

Tender .  .  . 
BENEDICT 

Feeble. 
DON  PEDRO 

Pure  in  heart  .  .  . 
BENEDICT 

Unreliable. 
CLAUDIO,  DON  PEDRO 

Enslaver  .  .  . 
BENEDICT 

Perfidious. 
CLAUDIO,  DON  PEDRO 

So  gentle  .  .  . 
BENEDICT 

Bah! 

I,  take  a  wife!  etc. 
CLAUDIO,  DON  PEDRO 

God  forgive  you!  etc. 
BENEDICT 

If  ever  Benedict  bends  to  the  yoke. 

He  agrees,  or  the  Devil  take  me,  to 

see  put  up 
As  a  sign  on  his  house,  these  words : 

"On  show  inside :  Benedict  the 

married  man!" 
CLAUDIO,  DON  PEDRO 

How  we  shall  all  laugh,  the  day 
We  see  him  wan  with  love. 
CLAUDIO,  DON  PEDRO 
What  a  curious  mania! 
No,  never  in  my  life. 
Of  matrimonophobia 

Have  I  seen  such  a  sample. 
Most  laughable  his  caution 
And  his  persistence 
In  fearing  the  dread  event. 
BENEDICT 

What  a  curious  mania! 
No,  never  in  my  life. 
Of  matrimonimania 

Have  I  seen  such  a  sample. 
Most  laughable  their  solicitations 
And  their  persistence 

In  extolling  a  banal  life. 


Improvisation  and  Drinking  Song  —  Somarone,  Chorus 


SOMARONE 

Le  vin  de  Syracuse 

Accuse 
Une  grande  chaleur 

Au  coeur 
De  notre  ile; 
De  notre  ile  de  Sicile. 
Vive  ce  fameux  vin 

Si  fin! 
CHORUS 

Vive  ce  fameux  vin 

Si  fin! 


SOMARONE 

The  wine  of  Syracuse 

Bears  witness 
To  a  generous  warmth 

In  the  heart 
Of  our  island 
Of  our  island  Sicily. 
Hurrah  for  this  grand 

Fine  wine! 
CHORUS 

Hurrah  for  this  grand 

Fine  wine! 


SOMARONE 

Mais  la  plus  noble  flamme 
CHORUS 

Ha! 
SOMARONE 

Douce  a  I'ame 

Comme  au  coeur 

Du  buveur 

C'est  la  liqueur. 

La  liqueur  vermeille 

De  la  treille 

Des  coteaux  de  Marsala 
Qui  I'a. 
CHORUS 

II  a  raison,  et  sa  rare  eloquence 

S'unit  a  la  science 
Du  vrai  buveur. 

Honneur,  honneur 
A  I'improvisateur! 
SOMARONE,  CHORUS 

Le  vin  de  Syracuse 
Accuse  etc. 

Somarone  staggers  on  stage  with 
more  verses  if  requested. 
SOMARONE 

Le  vin  .  .  . 

Le  vin  .  .  . 

Le  vin  fin  de  Syracuse  .  .  . 

Le  vin  de  Syracuse 
Accuse  .  .  . 


SOMARONE 

But  the  noblest  glow 
CHORUS 

Ha! 
SOMARONE 
Sweet  to  the  soul 
And  the  heart 
Of  the  toper, 
Tis  the  drink. 
The  ruby  drink 
From  the  arbours 
Of  the  Marsala  hillsides 
Which  has  it! 
CHORUS 

He  is  right,  and  to  rare  eloquence 
He  adds  the  erudition 

Of  the  true  wine-bibber. 
All  honour 

To  the  extempore  artist! 
SOMARONE,  CHORUS 
The  wine  of  Syracuse 
Bears  witness  etc. 
a  few  followers,  and  offers  to  improvise  thirty 

SOMARONE 
The  wine  .  .  . 
The  wine  .  .  . 

The  fine  wine  of  Syracuse  .  .  . 
The  wine  of  Syracuse  .  .  . 
Bears  witness  .  .  . 


Duo-Nocturne  —  He'ro,  Ursule 
URSULE 

Vous  soupirez,  madame? 
HERO 

Le  bonheur  oppresse  mon  ame. 

Je  ne  puis  y  songer. 

Sans  trembler  malgre'  moi. 

Claudio!  Claudio! 

Je  vais  done  etre  a  toi! 

he'ro,  ursule 

Nuit  paisible  et  sereine! 
La  lune,  douce  reine. 
Qui  plane,  en  souriant, 
L'insecte  des  prairies, 

Dans  les  herbes  fleuries, 
En  secret  bruissant, 
Philomele  qui  mele 

Aux  murmures  du  bois 

Les  splendeurs  de  sa  voix, 
L'hirondelle  fidele, 

Caressant  sous  nos  toits 

Sa  nichee  en  e'mois, 
Dans  sa  coupe  de  marbre 
Ce  jet  d'eau  retombant,  e'cumant, 
L'ombre  de  ce  grand  arbre 
En  spectre  se  mouvant,  sous  le  vent. 
Harmonies  infinies. 

Que  vous  avez  d'attraits 

Et  de  charmes  secrets 
Pour  les  ames  attendries! 


URSULA 

You  are  sighing.  Madam? 
HERO 

Bliss  lies  heavy  on  my  soul. 
I  cannot  contemplate  it 
Without  trembling  despite  myself. 
Claudio!  Claudio! 
I  am  to  be  thine. 
HERO,  URSULA 

O  Night  serene  and  calm! 
The  moon,  gentle  queen 
With  her  smile,  riding  high; 
The  insect  in  the  meadow 

Among  the  flowering  grasses 
Filled  with  secret  rustlings; 
Philomel  mingling 

With  forest  murmurs 

The  splendours  of  her  song; 
The  loyal  swallow 

Under  the  eaves  soothing 

Her  fluttering  brood; 
In  its  marble  basin 
Yonder  fountain  falling  in  foam; 
The  shadow  of  this  great  tree 
Moving  like  a  ghost  in  the  wind; 
Endless  harmonies. 

What  delights  you  hold 

And  secret  charms 
For  the  souls  of  lovers! 


URSULE 

Quoi!  vous  pleurez,  madame? 
HERO 

Ces  larmes  soulagent  mon  ame. 

Tu  sentiras  couler  les  tiennes  a  ton 
tour, 

Le  jour  ou  tu  verras  couronner  ton 
amour.  ^ 
URSULE,  HERO 

Respirons  en  silence 

Ces  roses  que  balance 

Le  souffle  du  zephyr! 

A  sa  fraiche  caresse, 

Livrons  nos  fronts!  II  cesse  .  .  . 

Et  meurt  dans  un  soupir. 

Nuit  paisible  et  sereine!  etc. 


URSULA 

Why,  you  are  weeping.  Madam? 
HERO 

These  tears  are  comfort  to  my  soul. 

Yours  too  will  flow  in  their  turn 

The  day  your  love  sits  enthroned. 

URSULA,  HERO 

Let  us  breathe  in,  midst  the  silence. 

These  roses  swayed 

By  the  breeze. 

To  its  cool  caress 

Let  us  turn  our  faces!  It  falls 

And  dies  away  in  a  sigh  .  .  . 

O  Night  serene  and  calm!  etc. 


End  of  Act  I 


Epithalamium  —  Chorus 
Mourez,  tendres  epoux 
Que  le  bonheur  enivre! 
Pourquoi  survivre 
A  des  instants  si  doux? 
Qu'une  mort  bienheureuse 
Descend  paisible  sur  vous 
Comme  la  nuit  calme  et  reveuse! 


Swoon  and  die,  gentle  consorts, 

In  the  drunkenness  of  bliss! 

Why  outlive 

Such  moments  of  tenderness? 

Let  blessed  oblivion 

Fall  upon  you  soft 

As  calm  dreaming  night. 


Rondo  —  Benedict 

Ah!  je  vais  I'aimer, 

Men  coeur  me  I'annonce, 

A  son  vain  orgueil  je  sens  qu'il 

renonce. 
Je  vais  I'admirer, 
Je  vais  I'adorer, 
L'admirer,  I'adorer,  I'idolatrer. 

Fille  ravissante 

Beatrice,  O  Dieux! 

Le  feu  de  ses  yeux, 

Sa  grace  agaqante, 

Son  esprit  si  fin. 

Son  charme  divin. 

Tout  seduit  en  elle, 

Et  sa  levre  appelle 

Un  baiser  sans  fin. 
Ah!  je  vais  I'aimer,  etc. 

Chere  Beatrice! 

Ciel!  il  se  pourrait  .  .  . 

Elle  m'aimerait  .  .  . 

O  joie!  5  supplice! 

Un  pareil  bonheur 

Est-il  pour  mon  coeur? 

Si  c'etait  un  songe, 

O  cruel  mensonge! 

O  rage!  6  fureur! 

Non,  non,  non,  non. 
Ah!  je  vais  I'aimer,  etc. 


I  shall  surely  fall  in  love  with  her. 
My  heart  tells  me  so. 
Abandoning  its  empty  pride. 

I  shall  surely  admire  her, 

I  shall  surely  adore  her. 

Admire  her,  adore  her,  worship  her. 

Ravishing  child, 

Beatrice!  O  Heaven! 

The  light  in  her  eyes 

Her  exciting  grace 

Her  most  delicate  wit 

Her  divine  charm 

Everything  in  her  delights  me 

And  her  lips  invoke 

A  timeless  kiss. 
I  shall  surely  fall  in  love  etc. 

Dearest  Beatrice! 

O  Heaven!  it  might  be  .  .  . 

She  could  love  me  .  .  . 

What  joy!  what  anguish! 

Could  such  happiness 

Dwell  in  my  heart? 

Suppose  it  were  a  dream, 

O  cruel  falsehood! 

O  rage!  O  frenzy! 

No,  no. 
I  shall  surely  fall  in  love  etc. 


Air  —  Beatrice 

Dieu!  Que  viens-je  d'entendre? 

Je  sens  un  feu  secret 

Dans  mon  sein  se  repandre. 

Benedict!  Se  peut-il 

Be'nedict  m'aimerait? 

II  m'en  souvient, 

II  m'en  souvient 

Le  jour  du  depart  de  I'arme'e, 

Je  ne  pus  m'expliquer 
L'etrange  sentiment  de  tristesse 

alarmee 

Qui  de  mon  coeur  vint  s'emparer. 
II  part,  disais-je,  il  part,  je  reste. 
Est-ce  la  gloire,  est-ce  la  mort 
Que  reserve  le  sort 
A  ce  railleur  que  je  de'teste? 
Des  plus  noires  terreurs 
La  nuit  suivante  fut  remplie  .  .  . 
Les  Maures  triomphaient,  j'entendais 

leurs  clameurs ; 
Des  flots  du  sang  chre'tien  la  terre 

etait  rougie. 
En  reve  je  voyais  Be'nedict  haletant. 
Sous  un  monceau  de  morts  sans 

secours  expirant  ; 
Je  m'agitais  sur  ma  brulante  couche; 

Des  cris  d'effroi  s'echappaient  de  ma 

bouche. 
En  m'eveillant  enfin  je  ris  de  mon 

emoi  ; 
Je  ris  de  Be'nedict,  de  moi, 
De  mes  sottes  alarmes. 
He'las,  he'las!  ce  rire  etait  baigne'  de 

larmes. 
II  m'en  souvient,  etc. 
Je  I'aime  done? 
Oui,  Benedict,  je  t'aime. 
Je  ne  m'appartiens  plus, 
Je  ne  suis  plus  moi-meme, 

Sois  mon  vainqueur, 

Dompte  mon  coeur! 
Viens,  viens!  deja  ce  coeur  sauvage 
Vole  au  devant  de  I'esclavage. 
Adieu,  ma  frivole  gaite! 
Adieu,  ma  liberte! 
Adieu,  dedains,  adieu,  folies! 
Adieu,  mordantes  railleries! 
Beatrice  a  son  tour 
Tombe  victime  de  I'amour. 


Heavens!  What  is  this  comes  to  my  ears? 
I  feel  a  secret  fire 
Spreading  through  my  breast. 
Benedict!  Can  it  be 
That  Benedict  could  love  me? 
I  remember, 
I  remember 
The  day  the  army  marched  away 

I  could  not  explain 
The  strange  feeling  of  anxious 

sorrow 

Which  lay  upon  my  heart. 
He  is  leaving,  said  I,  whilst  I  stay  behind. 
Is  it  glory,  is  it  death 
That  fate  holds 

For  this  scoffer  whom  I  detest? 
The  blackest  fears 
Filled  me  throughout  the  night. 
The  Moors  were  the  victors,  I  could 

hear  their  shouts; 
The  soil  ran  red  with  streams  of 

Christian  blood. 
In  my  dream  I  saw  Benedict  gasping 
Beneath  a  heap  of  dead,  with  no 

helping  hand,  dying; 
I  tossed  and  turned  on  my  burning 

couch; 
Cries  of  terror  escaped  my  lips. 

When  at  last  I  awoke,  I  laughed  at  my 

fears, 
I  laughed  at  Benedict,  at  myself. 
At  my  foolish  alarms. 
Alas!  my  laughter  was  bathed  in  tears. 

I  remember,  etc. 

I  love  him  then? 

Yes,  Benedict,  I  love  thee. 

I  am  no  longer  my  own  master 

I  am  no  more  myself. 

Come,  my  vanquisher. 

Tame  my  heart! 
Come,  already  this  wild  heart 
Hies  to  meet  its  bondage. 
Farewell,  gay  frivolity. 
Farewell,  freedom. 
Farewell,  disdain,  farewell,  folly. 
Farewell,  biting  mockery, 
Beatrice  in  her  turn 
Falls  a  victim  to  love. 


Trio  —  Hero,  Beatrice,  Ursule 

H£RO 

Je  vais  d'un  coeur  aimant 

Etre  la  joie  et  le  bonheur  supreme : 

Mon  cher  Claudio  m'aime 

Et  mon  epoux  restera  mon  amant. 


HERO 

I  shall  with  loving  heart 

Live  in  joy  and  happiness  supreme : 

My  dear  Claudio  loves  me. 

My  spouse  and  constant  lover. 


URSULE 

Hero  d'un  coeur  aimant 

Sera  la  joie  et  le  bonheur  supreme : 

Son  cher  Claudio  I'aime 

Et  son  epoux  restera  son  amant. 
BEATRICE 

Tu  vas  d'un  coeur  aimant 

Etre  la  joie  et  le  bonheur  supreme: 

Ton  cher  Claudio  t'aime. 
HERO,  URSULE 

Quelle  douceur! 
BEATRICE 

Et  ton  epoux  restera  ton  amant. 
HERO,  URSULE 

Quel  changement! 
URSULE 

Et  quoi?  Madame,  un  seul  moment, 

A  ces  deux  coeurs  porteriez-vous 
envie? 

Et  cette  liberte,  charme  de  votre  vie, 

Pourriez-vous  la  donner  pour  un 

epoux  amant? 
BEATRICE 

Un  amant?  un  epoux?  a  moi?  de 

I'esclavage 

Trainer  la  chaine  en  fremissant? 
Ah!  j'aime  mieux  dans  un  couvent 

Voir  se  fle'trir  la  fleur  de  mon  bel  age. 
Sous  le  cilice  et  le  noir  vetement. 
HERO 

Certes,  belle  cousine, 

A  ton  coeur  fier  I'hymen  serait  fatal, 

Et  si  d'un  cavalier  que  ta  taille 

divine, 
Tes  traits  si  beaux,  ton  esprit  sans 

e'gal, 
Auraient  force'  de  te  rendre  les  armes, 
Les  yeux  pour  toi  fondraient  en  larmes? 
HERO,  URSULE 
Ne  va  pas,  un  jour 
N'allez 

D'un  tendre  retour 
Payer  son  amour! 
BEATRICE 

Je  me  moque,  chere  cousine, 
De  tous  ces  paladins  a  la  mine 

assassine, 
Ne  crains  pas  que  pour  eux 
Je  faiblisse  a  mon  tour! 
Non,  non,  le  plus  vaillant 
M'eut-il  rendu  les  armes 
Je  rirais  de  ses  larmes, 
Et  d'un  tendre  retour 
On  ne  me  verrait  pas  payer  son  fol 

amour. 


URSULA 

Hero  with  loving  heart 

Will  live  in  joy  and  happiness  supreme: 

Her  dear  Claudio  loves  her. 

Spouse  and  constant  lover. 
BEATRICE 

You  will,  with  loving  heart. 

Live  in  joy  and  happiness  supreme. 

Your  dear  Claudio  loves  you. 
HERO,  URSULA 

Such  tenderness! 
BEATRICE 

Spouse  and  constant  lover. 
HERO,  URSULA 

Quite  a  change! 
URSULA 

Why,  Madam,  for  a  single  moment 

Would  you  envy  these  two  loving 
hearts? 

And  your  freedom,  delight  of  your 
existence. 

Would  you  give  it  up  for  a  husband 
and  a  lover? 
BEATRICE 
A  lover?  A  husband?  I?  Drag 

The  chains  of  a  shivering  slave? 
I'd  sooner,  in  a  nunnery. 

Watch  the  flower  of  my  years  wither 
Beneath  the  hair-shirt  and  the  black  habit. 
HERO 

In  faith,  pretty  cousin. 

Marriage  would  be  fatal  to  your  proud 

heart. 
Yet  supposing  a  fine  gentleman,  by 

your  divine  figure. 
Your  lovely  features,  your  peerless 

wit. 
Brought  to  surrender. 
Should  weep  for  you? 
HERO,  URSULA 
Do  not,  one  day. 

With  tender  response 
Reward  his  love. 
BEATRICE 

I  laugh,  dear  cousin. 

At  these  knights  in  arms  with 

murderous  looks. 
Have  no  fear  that  for  their  sake 
I  shall  weaken  in  my  turn. 
No,  the  most  valiant  among  them 
Might  cry  surrender 
I  should  mock  his  tears 
And  with  tender  response 
You  would  never  see  me  reward  his 

foolish  love. 


URSULE 

Dans  le  manage,  he'las!  I'habitude, 
Spectre  a  I'oeil  e'teint, 
Ou  I'ennui  se  peint, 

Amene  trop  souvent  degouts  et 
lassitude, 

,  Et  tardifs  remords! 
HERO 

Et  bientot  apres,  c'est  la  jalousie, 
Ce  monstre  aux  yeux  verts, 

,   Vomi  des  enfers, 
HERO,  URSULE 

Qui  vient  empoisonner  une  innocente 
vie 

^  Par  d'affreux  transports. 
HERO 

Ah!  Si  Claudio  .  .  . 

Ciel!  un  tel  outrage! 

Devait  pour  moi  se  refroidir! 
BEATRICE 

^h!  j'en  mourrais  de  rage. 
HERO 

Pour  une  autre  me  fuir! 
BEATRICE 

J'en  perdrais  la  raison. 
HERO 

Etre  par  lui  trompee. 
BEATRICE 

Ah! 
HERO 

Delaissee! 
BEATRICE 

Ah!  le  fer!  le  poison! 
HERO,  URSULE 

Ah!  ah!  ah!  ah!  ah!  ah! 

Ah!  ah!  ah! 

Lionne  en  furie! 

Quoi?  la  jalousie 

Aurait  sur  tes  sens 

Un  pareil  empire? 

Mais  j'ai  voulu  rire. 

Non,  non,  non,  je  le  sens. 
HERO 

Je  vais  d'un  coeur  aimant 

Etre  la  joie  et  le  bonheur  supreme 

Mon  cher  Claudio  m'aime, 

Et  mon  epoux  restera  mon  amant. 
BEATRICE,  URSULE 

Hero  d'un  coeur  aimant 

Sera  la  joie  et  le  bonheur  supreme. 

Son  cher  Claudio  I'aime, 

Et  son  epoux  restera  son  amant. 


URSULA 

In  marriage,  alas,  custom 
The  dull-eyed  spectre. 
Picture  of  boredom. 
Begets  too  often  loathing  and 
weariness 
And  tardy  regrets. 
HERO 

And  soon  after  comes  jealousy 
The  green-eyed  monster 
Spat  up  from  Hades, 
HERO,  URSULA 

Coming  to  poison  an  innocent  life 

With  hideous  fits  of  passion. 
HERO 

Ah!  If  Claudio  .  .  . 

Heavens!  Outrageous  thought!  .  .  . 

Should  grow  cold  towards  me. 
BEATRICE 

Ah!  I  should  die  of  rage. 
HERO 

He  might  leave  me  for  another. 
BEATRICE 

I  should  go  out  of  my  mind. 
HERO 

He  might  be  unfaithful  to  me. 
BEATRICE 

Ah! 
HERO 

Abandoned! 
BEATRICE 

Ah!  a  sword!  poison! 
HERO,  URSULA 

Ah! 

Ah! 

Lioness  in  your  savagery! 

How  now?  Does  jealousy 

Over  your  senses 

Hold  such  sway? 

But  I  was  joking! 

No,  my  feelings  tell  me. 
HERO 

I  shall  with  loving  heart 

Live  in  joy  and  happiness  supreme; 

My  dear  Claudio  loves  me. 

My  spouse  and  constant  lover. 
BEATRICE,  URSULA 

Hero  with  loving  heart 

Will  live  in  joy  and  happiness  supreme ; 

Her  dear  Claudio  loves  her. 

Spouse  and  constant  lover. 


Chorus  (behind  the  scenes) 
Viens!  viens,  de  I'hyme'nee 
Victime  fortunee! 
Viens  charmer  tous  les  yeux, 
Viens  parer  tes  cheveux 
De  la  fleur  virginale! 
La  pompe  nuptiale 


Come,  marriage's 
Blessed  prey! 
Come  charm  all  eyes. 
Come,  your  hair  bedecked 
With  virgin  white  blossom! 
The  nuptial  pomp 
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Se  prepare,  I'epoux  attend; 

Le  sourire  des  cieux  descend. 

Viens!  viens!  I'heureux  epoux  attend. 


Is  made  ready;  the  Bridegroom  attends; 
Heaven  smiles  down  upon  you 
Come,  come,  the  bUssful  Bridegroom 
attends! 


Wedding  March  —  Ensemble 
Dieu,  qui  guidas  nos  bras  pour 

chasser  I'infidele, 
Preside  a  cet  heureux  moment! 
Ange  du  chaste  hymen,  viens  prendre 

sous  ton  aile 
Ce  couple  amoureux  et  charmant! 
II  reunit  beaute,  jeunesse, 
Gloire,  fidelite,  tendresse. 
Comble  de  tes  faveurs 
Ces  deux  nobles  coeurs! 


O  Lord  who  strengthened  our  arms 

to  rout  the  infidel. 
Look  down  upon  this  happy  hour! 
Guardian  angel  of  pure  marriage, 

take  beneath  thy  wing 
This  handsome  and  loving  pair! 
Their  union  mingles  beauty  and  youth. 
Glory  and  tender  troth; 
Fill  to  overflowing  with  thy  favours 
These  two  noble  hearts! 


Scherzo-Duettino  —  Beatrice,  Benedict,  Ensemble 
BENEDICT 

L'amour  est  un  flambeau, 
BEATRICE 

L'amour  est  une  flamme, 
BENEDICT 

Un  feu-follet  qui  vient  on  ne  sait  d'ou. 


BEATRICE 

Qui  brille  et  disparait, 
BENEDICT 

Qui  brille  et  disparait, 
BEATRICE 

Pour  egarer  notre  ame, 
BENEDICT 

Attire  a  lui  le  sot  et  le  rend  fou. 
BEATRICE 

Folie,  aspres  tout,  vaut  mieux  que 
,    sottise. 
BENEDICT 

Folie,  apres  tout,  vaut  mieux  que 
sottise. 
BEATRICE 

Adorons  nous  done! 
BEATRICE,  BENEDICT 

Adorns  nous  done,  et,  quoiqu'on  en 
dise 

Un  instant  soyons  fou! 
Aimons-nous! 
Je  sens  a  ce  malheur  ma  fierte 

resignee ; 
Surs  de  nous  hair  donnons-nous  la 

main! 
Oui,  pour  aujourd'hui  la  treve  est 

signee; 
Nous  redeviendrons  ennemis  demain. 
ENSEMBLE 

Demain,  demain! 


BENEDICT 

Love  shines  like  a  torch, 
BEATRICE 

Love  is  a  flame, 
BENEDICT 

A  will-o'-wisp  sprung  from  who 
knows  where, 
BEATRICE 

It  shines  and  disappears, 
BENEDICT 

It  shines  and  disappears, 
BEATRICE 

To  lead  astray  our  hearts, 
BENEDICT 

It  leads  on  the  fool  to  madness. 
BEATRICE 

Better  be  mad   than  foolish. 


BENEDICT 
Better  be  mad 


than  foolish. 


BEATRICE 

So  let's  fall  in  love! 
BEATRICE,  BENEDICT 

So  let's  fall  in  love  and,  whatever 

people  may  say. 

Let's  taste  madness  a  moment! 

Let's  fall  in  love! 
I  feel  to  this  calamity  my  pride  is 

resigned 
Confident  we  shall  hate  each  other 

we  join  our  hands! 
For  today  we'll  sign  a  truce; 

And  be  enemies  again  tomorrow! 
ENSEMBLE 

Tomorrow,  tomorrow! 


END  OF  OPERA 
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TRUST  BANKING. 

A  symphony  in  financial  planning. 
Conducted  by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Decisions  which  affect  personal  financial  goals  are  often 

best  made  in  concert  with  a  professional  advisor. 

However,  some  situations  require  consultation  with  a  number 

of  professionals  skilled  in  different  areas  of  financial 

management.  Real  estate  advisors.  Tax  consultants. 

Estate  planners .  Investment  managers . 

To  assist  people  with  these  needs,  our  venerable 

Boston  banking  institution  has  developed  a  new  banking 

concept  which  integrates  all  of  these  professional 

services  into  a  single  program. 

The  program  is  called  trust  banking.  Orchestrated  by 
Roger  Dane,  Vice  President,  722-7022,  for  a  modest  fee. 
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We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  Icids 
a  free  education. 


I      Yes,  free. ' 

The  Getting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
transportation  to  and  from,  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  par'ents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  021 15,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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THE 
Backgammon 

Cruise. 

The  ultimate  Caribbean  cruise  for  Backgammon 
enthusiasts.  Here's  your  chance  to  play  and  learn  this 
fascinating  game  with  Prince  Alexis  Obolensky, 
his  staff.  Grandmasters  Champion  Tony  Goble, 
and  many  international  stars. 

Besides  tournament  play  for  the  Grand  Prize 
Scandinavian  Cruise,  there  will  be  plenty  of  time 
for  swimming,  sauna,  entertainment,  and  dancing. 

We  leave  Port  Everglades,  Florida,  on  November 
19  and  again  on  April  29,  aboard  the  Vistafjord, 
flagship  of  the  Norwegian  America  Line.  Ports  of 
call  for  this  14-night  cruise  include  Haiti,  Curacao, 
Venezuela,  and  many  more. 
For  detailed  information,  call  the  Masters  of  a 
Fine  Art  —  Faneuil  Hall  Travel  Associates.  In 
Boston:  742-6070,  or  Cambridge:  661-7555. 

Faneuil  Hall 
Travel 

59  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

1105  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge. 

The  Vistafjord  is  registered  in  Norway. 


Seiji  Ozawa 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall 
of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria  in  1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He  attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  and 
graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation,  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besan^on,  France,  and  was  invited  by  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying 
at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music  Director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later  to  study 
and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his  inaugural 
season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  although  he 
remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77  season. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  recordings  include:  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  label,  Berlioz's 
Symphonie  fantastique,  La  damnation  de  Faust,  Romeo  et  Juliette  (which  was 
awarded  a  Grand  Prix  du  Disque),  Ives's  Symphony  No.  4  and  Central  Park  in  the 
Dark,  and  De  Falla's  Three-cornered  Hat,  and,  on  the  New  World  Records  label, 
Griffes's  Songs  of  Fiona  McLeod.  Recordings  soon  to  be  released  are:  Bartok's 
Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite  and  Music  for  Percussion,  Strings,  and  Celeste, 
Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5,  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  1,  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  Sheherazade,  all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  Sessions's  When 
Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom' d  on  New  World  Records. 
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SYMPHONY 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1977/78 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  5  Dana  chair 

Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phillip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  5  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock    E  flat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 
Felix  Viscuglia 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A    Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosherg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 
Peter  Gordon 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 
Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


People  who  make  a  lot  of  money  gen- 
erally do  it  by  knowing  what  they're 
good  at— and  working  hard  at  it. 
Unfortunately,  this  same  expertise 
doesn't  always  pay  off  in  the  manage- 
ment of  that  money.  Which  is  one 
reason  why  a  number  of  people  decide 
to  concentrate  on  their  business 
and  leave  their  money  management 
to  the  experts  at  New  England  • 
Merchants  Bank. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  working 
with  you  to  develop  a  long-range  finan- 
cial strategy  based  entirely  on  your 
own  needs.  And  we  take  tiie  necessary 
pains  to  insure  that  our  handling 
of  your  account  meets  those  needs. 

Write  or  call  Harry  Baughman,  or 
any  of  our  trust  or  banking  oflficers, 
at  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02109, 
(617)  742-4000. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 


® 

TRUST 
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"I  know  you  had  a  record  profit  year,  hut  don*  t  you 
want  to  put  some  of  it  in  trust  for  the  children?" 


Member  FDIC 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Seventh  Season 


KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 

Thursday,  3  November  at  8 :  30 
Friday,  4  November  at  2 
Saturday,  5  November  at  8 :  30 

HANDEL  Grand  Concerto  in  G  minor.  Opus  6,  no.  6 

Larghetto  e  affettuoso 
Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 
Musette:  Larghetto 
Allegro 
Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


BRUCKNER  Symphony  No.  7  in  E 

Allegro  moderato 

Adagio :     Sehr  feierlich  und  sehr  langsam 

Very  solemn  and  very  slow 
Scherzo :    Sehr  schnell 

Very  fast 
Finale :       Bewegt,  doch  nicht  schnell 

Moving  along,  but  not  fast 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  10 :  15  and  Friday's  about  3 :  45. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano 

Saturday's  concert  is  being  taped  for  future  telecast.  Occasional  shots  of  the 
audience  may  be  included. 


Handel's  house  in  Brook  Street,  where  subscribers  to  Opus  6  took  their  money. 


OUR  THIRD  DECADE   .   .   .  Offering  the  facilities  of 
the  largest  most  experienced  sales  staff  in  the 
Lincoln  area. 

SPECIALIZING  IN   .   .   .   Lincoln  and  other  desirable 
West-of-Boston  communities. 

MEMBERS  OF  .  .  .  Central  Middlesex  Multiple 
Listing  Service  and  the  Greater  Boston  Multiple 
Listing  Service. 


AH.  TETREAULT,  INC.,  REALTOR 


Lincoln      259-9220 


Concord      369-1250 


Notes 

George  Frideric  Handel 

Grand  Concerto  in  G  minor,  Opus  6,  no.  6 


George  Frideric  Handel  was  born  — 
Georg  Friedrich  Handel  —  in  Halle, 
Saxony,  probably  on  23  February  1685 
and  died  in  London  on  14  April  1759. 
He  completed  the  G  minor  Concerto  in 
Opus  6  on  15  October  1739.  Emil  Paur 
introduced  the  work  to  Boston  Symphony 
audiences  on  21  and  23  February  1895, 
and  there  were  performances  later  by 
Pierre  Monteux  and  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
The  most  recent  performances  were 
Koussevitzky's  in  April  1944.  All  twelve 
concertos  of  Opus  6  are  scored  for  strings 
with  harpsichord,  with  optional 
reinforcement  of  violins  by  oboes  in  the 
tutti.  John  Gibbons  plays  the  harpsichord 
at  these  performances. 

The  London  Daily  Post  of  29  October  1739  carried  an  advertisement  for  "Twelve 
Grand  Concerto's,  in  Seven  Parts,  for  four  Violins,  a  Tenor,  a  Violoncello,  with  a 
Thorough-Bass  for  the  Harpsichord,"  the  publisher,  John  Walsh,  promising  that 
"the  whole  will  be  engraven  in  a  neat  Character,  printed  on  good  Paper,  and 
ready  to  deliver  to  Subscribers  by  April  next,"  also  that  "the  Subscribers  Names 
will  be  printed  before  the  Work."  Subscribers  were  invited  to  leave  their  One 
Guinea  deposit  with  Walsh  or  with  Mr.  Handel  "at  his  Home  in  Brook's-street, 
Hanover-square. "Actually,  when  the  advertisement  appeared,  Walsh  was  in  a  sense 
selling  unhatched  chickens :  Handel  was  still  at  work  on  the  set  and  finished  the  last 
piece,  the  one  in  A  major  now  numbered  11,  only  the  day  after  the  publication  of 
the  announcement.  The  count  of  violins  includes  the  tutti  firsts  and  seconds  as  well 
as  the  two  solos;  tenor  means  viola. 

The  first  movement  is  introductory  in  character,  its  breadth  of  motion  and 
manner  tempered  by  the  tenderness  for  which  the  direction  affettuoso  pleads. 
It  leads  to  an  energetic  fugued  movement  on  a  chromatic  subject,  and  with  no  solos 
at  all.  A  musette  is  really  a  kind  of  bagpipe,  but  it  gives  its  name  also  to  a  certain 
kind  of  rustic  music  such  as  might  have  been  played  on  that  instrument.  Long- 
held  bass  notes  are  characteristic  of  the  musette  style,  and  so  are  the  groups  of 
quick  notes  on  the  beat  that  occur  in  the  third  and  fourth  measures  of  this  third 
movement.  (Both  effects  are  prominent  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony  in  the  first  part 
of  Messiah.)  This  Musette  is  a  long  and  attractively  varied  movement  in  the  form  of 
a  rondo.  The  next  Allegro,  with  its  simple  opposition  of  bass  and  treble,  is  in 
complete  contrast  to  the  earlier  fugal  one,  though  it  does  hark  back  to  those 
chromaticisms,  just  once,  and  to  delightfully  shocking  effect.  There  follows  a  brief 
and  rapid  dance  in  3/8  time,  with  Handel  giving  us  some  of  those  startling  changes 
of  register  in  which  he  always  took  such  pleasure. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 
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Anton  Bruckner 

Symphony  No.  7  in  E 


Josef  Anton  Bruckner  was  born  in 
Ansfelden,  Upper  Austria,  on  4 
September  1824  and  died  in  Vienna  on  11 
October  1896.  He  composed  his  Seventh 
Symphony  between  September  1881  and 
September  1883.  Arthur  Nikisch 
conducted  the  first  performance  in 
Leipzig  on  30  December  1884  and 
Theodore  Thomas  introduced  the  work 
in  this  country  at  a  concert  with  his 
orchestra  in  Chicago  on  29  July  1886. 
The  first  Boston  Symphony  performance 
was  given  under  the  direction  of  Wilhelm 
Gericke  on  5  February  1887.  Karl  Muck, 
Max  Fiedler,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Charles 
Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  William 
Steinberg,  Bruno  Maderna,  and  Stanislaw 
Skrowaczewski  have  conducted  it  with 
the  orchestra  since.  The  most  recent 
performances  in  Boston  were  given  under 
William  Steinberg  in  January  and  March 
1974,  but  the  orchestra  played  the  work 
at  Tanglewood  with  Stanislaw 
Skrowaczewski  conducting  in  August 
1975. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  four  Wagner  tubas,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba 
(alternating  with  contrabass  tuba), 
kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  and 
strings. 


Bruckner  was  born  in  a  village  where  his  father,  like  his  father  before  him,  was 
the  schoolmaster.  Before  that,  and  as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Bruckners  had  been  farmers  and  laborers.  He  sang  in  the  choir,  was  allowed  to  play 
the  organ,  and  learned  musical  rudiments  from  a  cousin.  In  1837,  the  year  his 
father  died,  the  twelve-year  old  Anton  was  taken  as  a  choirboy  into  the  Augustinian 
monastery  of  St.  Florian,  whose  buildings,  Austrian  Baroque  at  its  most  splendid, 
dominate  the  countryside  southeast  of  Linz.  There  the  musician  and  man  gradually 
emerged.  In  1840  he  first  heard  orchestral  music  by  Beethoven  and  Weber.  He 
studied  Bach's  Art  of  Fugue  and  Well-tempered  Clavier,  became  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  Schubert  and  Mendelssohn,  played  dance  music  for  a  living,  and 
equipped  himself  to  become  a  schoolteacher.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  organist 
at  St.  Florian.  All  his  life,  he  was  never  to  feel  so  sure  anywhere  as  on  the  organ 
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bench.  As  organist  he  enjoyed  the  success  that  was  withheld  from  him  as  a 
composer :  in  Paris  he  played  in  a  crowded  Notre-Dame  before  an  audience  that 
included  Franck,  Saint-Saens,  Auber,  and  Gounod;  the  Vienna  Chamber  of 
Commerce  sponsored  a  series  of  concerts  in  London  (one  every  day  for  a  week  in 
the  Albert  Hall  plus  another  five  in  the  Crystal  Palace) ;  and  when  the  sixty-seven- 
year  old  master  stood  as  a  newly  created  Doctor  of  Philosophy  before  the  Rector 
magnificus  of  Vienna's  university,  he  said,  "I  cannot  find  the  words  to  thank  you 
as  I  would  wish,  but  if  there  were  an  organ  here,  I  could  tell  you." 

And  all  the  while  at  St.  Florian,  he  composed  whatever  the  community  needed, 
from  sacred  motets  to  dances  for  piano  four-hands  to  part-songs  for  men's  choral 
societies.  In  1855  he  began  to  travel  regularly  to  Vienna  for  lessons  with  Simon 
Sechter,  the  tsar  of  Austria's  music-theory  world.  (Twenty-seven  years  earlier, 
at  the  same  age  and,  as  it  turned  out,  just  two  weeks  before  his  death,  Schubert 
had  decided  on  the  same  step.)  Sechter  was  a  curious  figure,  who,  to  clear  his  head, 
wrote  a  fugue  every  morning  of  his  adult  life  and  whose  compositions  include 
polyphonic  fantasies  for  piano  duet  on  operatic  airs  as  well  as  settings  of  chapters 
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from  a  geography  textbook  and,  once,  of  an  entire  issue  of  a  Viennese  newspaper. 
In  Bruckner  he  met  his  match  when  it  came  to  compulsive  counterpointing  and 
once,  when  he  received  from  his  pupil  seventeen  filled  exercise  books  at  the  same 
time,  he  felt  obliged  to  caution  the  young  man  about  overdoing  it  and  the  possible 
perils  to  his  health.  In  person  and  by  correspondence,  Bruckner  worked  with 
Sechter  for  six  years,  during  which  time  he  was  forbidden  to  do  any  free  composition. 
He  emerged  with  a  Meisterbrief  (a  certificate  of  mastery  like  those  issued  by 
the  old  guilds),  a  nervous  breakdown,  and  a  sovereign  command  of  contrapuntal 
craft.  But  Bruckner's  hunger  for  learning  was  not  yet  stilled,  and  he  went  on  to 
study  with  Otto  Kitzler,  principal  cellist  in  the  Linz  theater  orchestra.  While 
Schechter  was  oriented  to  the  past,  Kitzler  taught  from  modern  scores,  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Wagner,  whose  Tannhauser  he  was  determined  to  perform  in 
Linz  and  which  he  analysed  with  Bruckner. 

At  the  end  of  his  time  with  Kitzler,  Bruckner  was  in  his  fortieth  year  and  ready  to 
heed  his  vocation  as  composer.  He  began  work  on  the  symphony  he  was  later  to 
call  "die  Nullte"  — No.  0 — and  followed  that  in  the  next  ten  years  with  three  masses 
and  the  first  versions  of  Symphonies  1  through  4.  The  momentous  events  in  his 
life  were  his  first  time  of  seeing  Tristan  and  of  meeting  Wagner,  both  in  1865 ;,  his 
move  to  Vienna  in  1868;  and  the  success  of  his  First  and  Second  Symphonies  in  Linz 
and  Vienna  in  1868  and  1873  respectively. 

Friends  had  talked  him  into  the  move  to  Vienna,  where,  for  less  money  than  he 
was  making  as  Cathedral  Organist  in  Linz,  he  taught  organ,  counterpoint,  and 
figured  bass  at  the  Conservatory  and  where  he  occupied  an  unpaid  and  essentially 
imaginary  post  of  Court  Organist  in  exspectans.  He  could  not  afford  to  have  his 
Fourth  Symphony  copied  and  he  was  convinced  he  would  "celebrate  the  idiocy 
of  [his]  move"  in  debtor's  prison.  He  found  himself  drawn  into  the  musico-political 
war  between  the  Wagnerians  and  the  supporters  of  Brahms,  a  conflict  in  which  he 
was  temperamentally  unsuited  to  engage  and  which  in  any  event  did  not  interest 
him.  Altogether,  with  his  peasant  speech,  his  social  clumsiness,  his  clothes  that 
looked  as  though  a  carpenter  had  built  them,  his  disastrous  inclination  to  fall  in 
love  with  girls  of  sixteen,  his  piety  (he  knelt  to  pray  in  the  middle  of  a  counterpoint 
class  when  he  heard  the  angelus  sound  from  the  church  next  door),  his  powerful 
intelligence  that  functioned  only  when  channeled  into  musical  composition,  his 
unawareness  of  intellectual  or  political  currents  of  his  or  any  other  day,  Bruckner 
was  not  a  likely  candidate  for  survival  in  the  sort  of  compost-heap  of  gossip  and 
intrigue  that  Vienna  was,  nor  indeed  anywhere  in  the  world  where  for  a  composer 
so  much  depended  on  things  other  than  his  skill  at  inventing  music. 

Buoyed  by  occasional  successes,  wounded  and  bewildered  by  more  rather  more 
frequent  failures,  pushed  this  way  and  that  by  ardent  and  sometimes  profoundly 
misguided  disciples,  Bruckner  found  himself  firm  in  his  vocation  as  a  symphonist. 
He  had  learned  from  Beethoven  about  scale,  preparation  and  suspense,  mystery, 
and  the  ethical  content  of  music;  from  Schubert,  something  about  a  specifically 
Austrian  tone  and  much  about  the  handling  of  harmony;  from  Wagner,  along  with 
a  few  mannerisms,  everything  about  a  sense  of  slow  tempo,  a  breadth  of  unfolding, 
previously  unknown  to  instrumental  music.  The  vision,  in  the  largest  sense,  is  his 
own.  So  is  the  simple  magnificence  of  the  sound.  The  Fifth  Symphony  of  1875-78, 
the  craggiest  of  Bruckner's  mountains,  is  the  summit  of  this  first  long  stage  of  his 
growth,  his  gradual  discovery  of  a  new  and  extraordinary  idea  of  the  symphony. 
A  String  Quintet,  whose  Adagio  is  as  great  a  slow  movement  as  chamber  music  has 
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to  show  after  Beethoven,  followed  in  1879,  and  the  subtle  Sixth  Symphony,  which 
Bruckner  himself  thought  his  boldest,  was  completed  in  1881.  He  then  began  almost 
at  once  on  the  Seventh,  the  work  that  most  consistently  brought  him  the  most 
unqualified  successes,  that  was  the  most  widely  circulated  (performances  in 
Munich,  Karlsruhe,  Vienna,  Graz,  Hamburg,  Cologne,  Amsterdam,  Chicago, 
New  York,  Boston,  Berlin,  London,  and  Budapest,  following  the  Leipzig  premiere 
within  three  years),  and  which  still  speaks  to  audiences  with  a  quite  singular 
directness. 

Six  of  Bruckner's  symphonies  begin  with  a  hum  from  which  thematic  fragments 
detach  themselves  or  against  which  he  projects  a  spacious  melody.  Here  in  the 
Seventh,  as  Robert  Simpson  so  aptly  says  it  in  his  beautiful  study  of  Bruckner 
(see  p.  21),  "the  entrance  .  .  .  leads  to  a  very  lofty  and  light  interior,"  a  vastly 
arching  melody  in  which  the  cellos  are  subtly  supported,  now  by  a  horn,  now  by 
the  violas,  now  by  a  clarinet.  To  the  extent  that  Bruckner  here  conveys  the  feeling 
of  an  immense  arch  he  is  giving  us  in  microcosm  the  sense  of  the  entire  movement 
with  its  grand  pull  away  from  the  opening  E  major  into  the  regions  of  B  minor  and 
B  major,  and  its  even  more  magnificent  and  sovereign  reconquest  of  the  original 
tonality. 

Until  the  solemn  Adagio  actually  begins  we  don't  even  notice  that  Bruckner  has 
so  far  stayed  away  from  one  of  the  most  obvious  harmonies  to  which  a  movement 
in  E  major  might  aspire,  that  of  the  relative  minor,  c  sharp* .  With  that  harmony 
that  is  both  so  close  and  so  new,  he  introduces  a  new  sound,  that  of  a  quartet  of 
Wagner  tubas,  instruments  designed  for  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  and  intended  to 
combine  the  mellowness  of  horns  with  something  of  the  weight  of  tuba  tone.  There 
is,  however,  a  deeper  association  with  Wagner,  for  in  January  1883,  Bruckner  wrote 
to  the  conductor  Felix  Mottl :  "One  day  I  came  home  and  felt  very  sad.  The  thought 
had  crossed  my  mind  that  before  long  the  Master  would  die,  and  then  the  C  sharp 


"The  relative  minor  is  that  minor  key  whose  scale  uses  the  same  notes  as  that  of  its  relative 
major.  In  general,  when  two  keys  share  a  large  number  of  notes,  we  speak  of  them  as  closely 
related;  conversely,  when  two  keys  share  relatively  few  notes,  we  speak  of  them  as  distant 
or  remote.  The  more  distant  two  keys  are,  the  more  striking,  or  dramatic,  or  even  startling, 
a  shift  from  one  to  the  other  is  apt  to  be,  though,  as  Bruckner  does  here,  it  is  possible  for  a 
composer  paradoxically  to  make  a  close  key  feel  like  fresh  territory. 
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minor  theme  of  the  Adagio  came  to  me."  Wagner  did  in  fact  die  in  Venice  on  13 
February,  and  the  quiet  closing  music  that  begins  with  the  quartet  of  tubas  and 
contrabass  tuba  became  Bruckner's  memorial  to  the  man  he  worshipped  above  all 
living  musicians.  What  would  one  not  give  to  have  been  present  when  at  one  of  his 
improvisations  at  the  organ  at  St.  Florian's  Bruckner  wove  together  his  own  Adagio 
with  the  music  for  Siegfried's  funeral? 

Following  the  example  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  he  builds  the  movement  on  two 
contrasting  ideas  —  the  initial  solemn  one  in  minor  and  in  4/4  time,  and  a  more 
pastoral,  Schubertian  one  in  major  and  in  triple  meter  —  of  which  the  second  is 
abandoned  after  two  statements,  both  scored  with  striking  richness  and  loveliness. 
What  the  strings  play  immediately  after  the  movement  begins,  the  firm  sequence 
of  steps  up,  is  an  allusion  to  music  in  Bruckner's  own  Te  Deum,  his  last  choral  work 
on  a  large  scale,  in  progress  at  the  same  time  as  the  symphony,  and  completed  in 
March  1884.  The  words  at  that  point  in  the  Te  Deum  are  "non  confundar  in . 
aeternum  (let  me  not  be  confounded  for  ever)"  and  Bruckner  uses  the  momentum  of 
those  upward  steps  to  build,  first  a  great  climax,  then  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
stupendous  one  in  any  symphony,  reached  in  a  place  —  C  major  —  that  is  almost 
unimaginably  far  from  the  harmonic  origins  of  the  movement.  It  is  marked  by  a 
single  clash  of  cymbals  with  a  roll  of  drums  and  triangle,  and  here  we  encounter 
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The  controversial  cymbal  clash  in  the  Adagio 


controversy.  It  is  clear  that  the  percussion  is  an  afterthought,  for  it  appears  on  an 
insert  to  the  autograph  score.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  may  have  been 
suggested  by  Arthur  Nikisch,  who  conducted  the  premiere,  or  possibly  even 
suggested  to  Nikisch  by  Bruckner's  pupils,  Ferdinand  Lowe  and  Joseph  Schalk, 
whose  interferences  with  others  of  Bruckner's  scores  have  been  rightly  discredited. 
Moreover,  someone  has  written  "gilt  nicht  (not  valid)"  over  the  controversial 
measure.  Most  scholars,  however,  think  that  the  handwriting  is  not  Bruckner's, 
and  there  is  a  similarly  scored  climax  of  undisputed  authenticity  in  the  Adagio  of 
the  Eighth  Symphony:  almost  without  exception,  therefore,  conductors  include  the 
cymbals  and  triangle. 

There  follows  a  scherzo  dominated  by  the  restless  ostinato  of  strings  and  the 
cheerily  trumpeting  cock-crow  with  which  it  begins.  As  is  Bruckner's  custom,  the 
Trio  is  slightly  slower,  lightly  scored,  and  pastoral  in  character*.  The  finale,  to 
quote  Simpson  again,  "blends  solemnity  and  humor  in  festive  grandeur."  It  presents 
highly  diversified  ideas  that  run  the  gamut  from  the  capricious  and  even  the 
magnificently  grotesque  to  the  sublimely  simple.  Here,  to  hang  on  to  any  semblance 
of  order,  it  is  necessary  to  ignore  the  many  tempo  modifications  that  almost 
certainly  go  back  to  Nikischt  rather  than  to  Bruckner,  which  unfortunately  are  still 
to  be  found  in  the  widely  used  score  edited  by  Leopold  Nowak  for  the  International 
Bruckner  Society,  and  whose  observance  produces  a  distressingly  spastic  effect. 
At  the  end,  all  is  gathered  into  a  blaze  of  E  major  as  intimations  of  the  symphony's 
beginning  return  and  the  heavens  open, 

—  M.S. 


*One  of  the  features  that  define  its  pastoralism  is  the  prevalance  of  long-sustained  notes  in 
the  bass — cf .  the  comments  on  Handel's  Musette,  p.  9. 

tNikisch,  who  was  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  from  1889  to  1893  and  who  appeared 
here  with  the  London  Symphony  as  late  as  1912,  was  a  conductor  evidently  of  genius  and  of 
undoubted  and  extraordinary  magnetic  force  for  players  and  audiences  alike.  Toscanini 
condemned  him  as  inclined  to  draw  attention  to  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  music  (see, 
for  example,  B.H.  Haggin's  article  From  Toscanini  to  Klemperer  in  the  July  1977  issue  of 
Encounter),  but  other  observers  including  Sir  Adrian  Boult  and  Roger  Sessions  cannot  say 
enough  in  praise  of  the  simplicity  of  his  method  and  the  effect  of  inevitability  his  interpre- 
tations had.  It  seems  altogether  believable  that  he  himself  could  make  perfect  and  convincing 
sense  of  those  tempo  changes  which  seem  so  grotesque  when  written  down  and  then 
reinterpreted  by  other  conductors. 
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OBRION/lll/SSELL&CO. 
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J.  Deane  Somerville 
Leif  Larsen 
Arthur  A.  Morse 


Francis  J.  Flynn 
Herbert  S.  Tuckerman 
C.  Mitchell  Draper,  Jr. 


ONE  BOSTON  PLACE  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 

Area  Code  617  723-7100 


Cantata  SingeiS 

J.S.  BACH's 

THE  CHRISTMAS 
ORATORIO 

(Parts  MV) 


John  Ferris 

conducting 

Tues.,  Dec.  6 
Wed.,  Dec.  7 
8:00  p.m. 

Sanders  Theatre, 
Cambridge 

Tickets:  $7,  $5,  $3 

ARTS  vouchers  accepted 

For  information: 
The  Cantata  Singers 
Box  375, 

Cambridge,  MA  02138 
661-7040 


Theageof 
enlightenment  is  here. 

A  cream  sherry  doesnt  have  to  be  dark  and  heavy. 

Discover  Croft  Original,  the  world's  only 

pale  cream  sherry. 

ImpK^rted  from  Jerez,  birthplace  of  great  sherries. 

Youll  see  cream  sherry  in  a  new  light...  on  the  rcx:ks. 

as  an  aperitif,  after  dinner. 
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MORE  .  .  . 

George  Frideric  Handel  by  Paul  Henry  Lang  is  an  extensive  modern  life-and-works 
(Norton),  while  Percy  Young's  Handel  provides  an  introduction  on  a  more  modest 
scale  (Macmillan,  available  in  paperback).  The  outstanding  recording  of  the  Grand 
Concertos,  Opus  6,  is  Neville  Marriner's  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin -in-the- 
Fields  (London,  three  records),  and  No.  6  alone  is  available  on  an  earlier  Marriner 
recording,  also  excellent,  with  concertos  by  Corelli,  Locatelli,  and  Torelli 
(L'Oiseau-Lyre).  The  set  by  Raymond  Leppard  and  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra 
is  also  very  good  indeed  (Philips). 

Bruckner  by  Hans-Hubert  Schonzeler  is  a  good  general  introduction  (Grossman, 
available  in  paperback).  For  the  listener  who  reads  music  and  has  a  basic  under- 
standing of  musical  theory,  Robert  Simpson's  The  Essence  of  Bruckner  offers  an 
exciting  account  of  the  symphonies  (Chilton).  Recordings  are  a  bit  of  a  problem, 
with  most  conductors  inclined  to  do  disruptive  things  with  tempos,  but  the  best  of 
the  bunch  are  Bernard  Haitink  (Philips),  Jascha  Horenstein  (Unicorn),  and  Karl 
Bohm  (Deutsche  Grammophon). 

-M.S. 


Stage  Door  Lectures  and 
Pre-Symphony  Suppers 


Now  that  you've  made  plans  to  attend  BSO 
concerts,  why  not  plan  to  attend  the  Stage 
Door  Lectures  and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
as  well?  Both  events  are  fun  and  informa- 
tive with  speakers  from  the  Orchestra, 
BSO  staff,  and  the  music  circle  in  and 
around  Boston.  For  $35.00  you  can  reserve 
a  seat  for  the  Friday  Stage  Door  Lectures 
of  4  November,  9  December,  27  January, 


17  February,  and  7  April.  $25.00  will  take 
you  to  a  series  of  three  Pre-Symphony 
Suppers. 

Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
Tuesday  'B' 

18  October,  6  December,  and  4  April 
Tuesday  'C 

8  November,  10  January,  and  14  February 
Thursday  A' 

13  October,  8  December,  and  30  March 
Thursday  'B' 

5  January,  23  February,  13  April 


Gamelin  &  Davies  Piano  Company,  Inc. 

PIANO  REBUILDERS 

New    Jqj  V  JljJrv-bLj  1  i    studio  and  console  pianos 

Aint  '1  iccis  fuicst 
professional-quaJin-  piaiios 


Rebuildersof: 

Baldwin 

Chicken  ng 

Henry  F  Miller  • 

Knabe 

Mason  &  Hamlin 

Steinwav 

and  other  fine  makes. 


Rebuilt  upright  and  grand  pianos 
Complete  rebuilding  and  reconditioning 
Quality  refinishing 
Tuning  and  repairs 


354-2926 


60  Aberdeen  Ave. 
(Rt.l6),    Cambridge 
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The  Model  601  is  a  new  Direct/ 
Reflecting®  loudspeaker  of  outstanding 
performance,  efficiency,  and  versatility, 
designed  to  incorporate  many  of  the 
basic  concepts  used  in  the  world- 
renowned  Bose  901®  Series  111. 

While  conventional  speakers  beam 
sound  directly  at  the  listener  from 
two  or  three  front-mounted  drivers, 
the  Model  601 's  unique  arrangement 
of  six  precisely  positioned  drivers 
reflects  the  greatest  part  of  each 
speaker's  sound  output  off  back  and 
side  walls  of  the  listening  room.  This 
creates  the  high  proportion  of 
reflected  sound  heard  in  a  live,  con- 
cert-hall performance,  and  captures 
the  impact  and  presence  of  live 
music  with  a  degree  of  realism  that 
no  conventional  speaker  can  match. 

For  a  more  complete  introduction 


to  the  Model  601,  visit  any  authorized 
Bose  dealer  or  write  for  a  full-color 
brochure  to  Bose,  Dept.  TGW,  The 
Mountain,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 


Better  sound  through  research. 


Patents  issued  and  pending.  Cabinets  are  walnut  veneer. 
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Guest  Artist 


Klaus  Tennstedt 


Klaus  Tennstedt  was  born  in  1926  in 
Merseburg,  Germany,  and  studied  piano, 
violin,  and  composition  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory.  In  1948,  he  became 
concertmaster  in  Halle,  where  he  later 
conducted.  Subsequently  he  held 
conducting  appointments  in  Karl-Marx- 
Stadt,  with  the  Dresden  Opera,  and  in 
Schwerin,  as  well  as  guest  conducting 
extensively  in  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  and  in  Eastern  Europe.  He 
escaped  to  the  West  in  1971  and  later  that 
year  became  General  Music  Director  at 
Kiel,  a  post  he  resigned  last  year  because 
of  growing  demands  on  his  time  in 
America  and  Europe.  In  1974,  he  made 
his  United  States  debut  with  the  Boston 
Symphony.  Last  season  he  added  the 
Chicago,  Detroit,  and  National 
(Washington,  D.C.)  symphony 
orchestras,  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  to  the  list 
of  his  guest  engagements.  He  appeared 
at  Tanglewood  in  1975  and  1976,  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall 
last  January,  and  returned  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  Beethoven  weekend  this  past 
summer. 


BEFORE  YOU  STEP  OUT  FOR  AN 
EVENING. ..STEP  IN  FOR  AN  HOUR  and 
have  your  make-up  done  by  the  ELIZABETH 
GRADY/ FACE  FIRST  expert  make-up 
artists.  You  will  enjoy  an  hour  of  individ- 
ualized make-up  instruction  tailored  to 
your  specific  facial  structure  and  skin 
needs,  after  which,  you  will  receive  your 
personalized  make-up  chart  that  will  enable 
you  to  do  your  own  make-up  at  home  in 
only  10  minutes!  Our  primary  concern  is 
skin  care  and  health,  but  we  are  also  the 
only  Boston  facial  salon  qualified  to 
teach  proper  make-up  techniques.  In 
addition,  we  offer  lash  tinting  and  eyebrow 
shaping  to  enhance  your  new  look. 
Remember,  there's  never  a  charge  for 
consultation/skin  analysis,  so  before  you 
step  out  for  an  evening  again,  think 
about  what  one  hour  with  us  can  mean 
to  you! 


^ELI^BElf 
Gf^DY 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
536-4447 
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Repiogram  your  investmentB 
fromTheRithetique  to 
The  Royal  Fireworks. 

Fidelity  Management  ©ResearchCo. 

Investment  Advisor  to  the  Fidelity  Group  of  Mutual  Funds 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109,  Tel.  726-0650 
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Know  Your  Orchestra  Book 

The  new  edition  of  the  Know  Your 
Orchestra  is  on  sale  at  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  entrance  of  Symphony  Hall.  The 
book  contains  a  picture  and  short 
biography  of  each  orchestra  member, 
plus  a  diagram  of  the  usual  seating 
arrangement  of  the  Orchestra  so  that  you 
will  be  able  to  identify  each  player  more 
easily.  The  price  is  $3.00.  The  first  edition 
sold  out  promptly,  so  we  urge  you  to  get 
your  copy  now.  It  will  be  an  invaluable 
addition  to  your  concert-going  pleasure. 


Know 
Your 

Presented 
by  the 

Council  of  the 
Boston  Symf 
Orchestra 


Ladies 
Invited 


Free 
Parking 


Shop  Early 

at  the  nineteenth  annual 

Christmas  Preview 

sponsored  by  the 
Boston  Committee 

of  the 

Frontier  Nursing  Service,  Inc. 

on 

November  8th,  9th  and  10th 

(4-7  p.m.)  (10  a.m. -5  p.m.) 

at  the 

CHESTNUT  HILL  COUNTRY  CLUB 

91  Algonquin  Road 

o/f  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Chestnut  Hill 


The  Perfect 
Prelude 

The  Complete 
Coda 

in  Eating  &  Drinking* 

New  York  Sirloin 

Prime  Rib  of  Beef 

Baked  Stuffed  Shrimp 

London  Broil 

Barbecued  Spareribs 

Boston  Scrod 

The  Original  Saloon 

344  Newbury  St.,  Boston 

Other  Saloon  Locations  at 

South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree  and 

Chestnut  Hill  Mall,  Chestnut  Hill 


^^^'.^'% 


m 


^'AliSffl 


f^t 


ESTABLISHED  1875 

More  than  a  century 

of  famous 

Italian  foods 

TEL.  423-6340 
10  BOSWORTH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Introduce  Your  Child 
and  His/Her  Friends  to 
Some  New  Friends 
at  Symphony  Hall... 
Ludwigy  Woi^ang,  Igor 
&  Johann  Sebastian. 

The  Boston  Symphony  invites  you  to  attend 
Youth  Concerts  as  a  family  on  3  Saturday 
mornings  or  arrange  for  your  school  to  attend 
as  a  class  on  3  Friday  mornings. 

Saturdays  at  11 :00  am:  December  10, 

February  4,  April  8 

Fridays  at  10: 15  am:  December  2,  January  27, 

March  31 

Series  Price:  $9.00  for  3  concerts 

The  Youth  Activities  Office  at  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492)  will  assist  you  with  all  concert 
arrangements. 

Begin  a  lasting 
friendship  with  the 
Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Youth 
Concerts  Conductor 
Harry  Elhs  Dickson, 
and  all  the  great 
masters  of  music  at 
Youth  Concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI   OZAWA 

Mksic   Dtrector 
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Three  Sundays  that  can 
help  you  face  Monday 

The  twelve  principal  players  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  perform  at 
Jordan  Hall  at  4:00  p.m.  on  Nov.  6, 1977 
and  Feb.  19  and  April  9,  1978.  Gilbert 
Kalish  is  the  guest  pianist. 

November  6, 1977 

Beethoven:  'Kakadu'  Variations  for  piano  trio  op.  121a 

Richard  Strauss:  Till  Eulenspiegel  op.  28 

arranged  for  chamber  ensemble 

Yehudi  W^ner:  Serenade  (1958)  for  seven  instruments 

Brahms:  Quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings  op.  115 

February  19, 1978 

Mozart:  Quartet  for  oboe  and  strings  K.  370 

Schoenberg:  Suite  op.  29 

Schubert:  Piano  Trio  in  E  flat  D.  929 

April  9, 1978 

Schubert:  String  THo  no.  2  in  B  flat  D.  581  and 

Nocturne  in  E  flat  for  piano  trio  D.  897 

Carl  Reinecke:  Trio  for  oboe,  horn  &  piano  op.  188 

Stravinsky:  VHistoire  du  Soldat  (concert  suite) 


Subscriptions  for  the  three-concert  series, 
priced  at  $15,  $12  and  $9,  are  available  by 
writing  Chamber  Players  series,  Subscrip- 
tion Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

02115.  Please  send  me  # series 

subscriptions  at  % Enclosed  is 

my  check  for  $ 

NAME 


ADDRESS. 
PHONE_ 


ZIP 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


d/g  records 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  .  .  . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  — 

(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL :  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to  the 
concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will 
be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  calling 
in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  to  the 
Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to  their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway 
at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by 
the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE :  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 

Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 

drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 

amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  will 

be  open  at  12 :  15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 

Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

PUBLIC  TELEPHONES  AND  AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch 

Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 

first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE :  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 

concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 

by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  and 

makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will 

receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your  contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 

ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 

before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order 

not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS :  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  concerts 
only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $2.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the  Huntington 
Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays  beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS :  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7), 
WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9).  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3), 
and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88. 5). Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM  &  FM  (Boston  102.5  FM : 
1330  AM),  and  WFCR-FM).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC-FM,  and  WFCR-FM. 
WFCR-FM. 

BSO  FRIENDS :  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its  endeavors. 
Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket  information. 
For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please  call  the  Friends 
Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend 
and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  the  label 
from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 
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^  Very  impressive,  perhaps  more 
knowledgeable  than  anyone  else 
wntmg  m  Boston  now." 

^  Youns,  but  knows  what  he's  doing, 
works  nard  all  the  time  to  expand  nis 
knowledge!' 

""Shouldbereadr 


When  performers  got  the  opportunity  to 
criticize  the  critics*  that's  what  they  said 
about  Thor  Eckert,  music  critic  for  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Readers  have  come  to  depend  on  the 
Monitor's  perceptive  coverage  of  the 
arts,  as  well  as  its  fair,  balanced 
coverage  of  national  and  international 
news.  To  subscribe  to  this  award-winning 
daily  newspaper,  just  call  toll  free: 
800-225-7090.  (In  Massachusetts,  call 
coUect  617-262-2300.) 
Or  use  the  coupon  below. 

*The  Real  Paper,  November  13, 1976. 

New$.The  way  you  need  it.l 

™i  OtfOW^N  SOBJOE  MOM^ 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  every  Monday  through  Friday  for: 

□  3  months  $12.50     □  6  months  $25    □  9  months  $37.50     □  One  year,  only  $45- 

a  $5  saving 

D  Check/money  order  enclosed*  D  Bill  me  later 

Name  (please  print) 

Street Apt. 

aty State ZIP 

'Outside  U.S.A.  use  current  local  exchange  rate. 
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Art  in  the 

Cabot-Cahners 

Room 


Art /Asia  of  Harvard  Square  in 
Cambridge  will  present  a  group  show  of 
works  on  paper  by  five  gallery  artists 
from  24  October  through  21  November. 
The  gallery  was  founded  in  1968  to 
introduce  modern  Asian  art  to  the  Boston 
area,  and  specializes  in  contemporary 
prints  and  ceramics.  Media  included  in 
the  exhibit  will  be  silkscreen,  and 
lithograph.  Any  inquiries  regarding 
purchases  should  be  directed  to  Art  Asia. 


SYMPHONY 
with  SHERRY 


Thursday,  December  8,  7:00  P.M. 
Midtown  Motor  Inn 

MOZART 

PIANO  CONCERTO 

No.  23  in  A 

Come  and  meet  pianist-critic  Vivian  Borek 
and  find  out  about  the  Symphony  program 
before  you  hear  it.  Then  have  a  glass  of 
sherry,  walk  across  the  street,  and  enjoy 
the  concert. 

Free  Parking  For  The  Evening 
Admission  $6         Tel.  Res.  325-4093 


BSO  ENGAGEMENT  CALENDAR 


The  new  BSO  Engagement  Calendar  is  now  available  through  the  Friends'  Office 
and  in  local  bookshops.  This  year's  handsome  edition  is  on  a  theme  of  Music  in  the 
Arts  and  illustrated  with  paintings,  drawings,  and  etchings  by  Degas,  Renoir, 
Vermeer,  Matisse,  and  Manet,  among  other  renowned  artists.  Another  nice  plus  is 
that  all  illustrations  in  the  Calendar  can  be  seen  in  museums  in  and  around  Boston. 
The  Calendar,  collected,  edited  and  designed  by  Mrs.  Bela  Kalman,  begins  with 
September  1977  and  runs  through  December  1978.  In  addition  to  spacious  squares 
for  noting  appointments,  birthdays,  etc.,  it  contains  a  list  of  all  BSO  concerts  for  the 
coming  season  (including  Providence  and  Carnegie  Hall),  the  Stage  Door  Lectures 
and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers,  plus  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Orchestra.  It  is  sure 
to  be  an  appreciated  gift  at  only  $5.00. 


ORDER  FORM 

I  want 


Tear  here  and  mail 


copies  at  $5.50  each  (includes  postage)  Total 


Name 
Street 
City_ 


State. 


Zip. 


MAIL  AND  MAKE  CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO: 

COUNCIL  OF  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 
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Fine  Quality 

Gems  and 

jewelry. 

SHREVE, 
CRUMP  &  LOW  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1800 

330  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116  (617)  267-9100 

AND  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


There  IS  a  difference!!!  ^^^\^Pi 

-jyearj 

PREPARE  FOR: 

GMAT  •  GRE  •  OCAT 
VAT  •  COLLEGE  BOARDS 

Our  broad  range  of  programs  provides  an  umbrella  of  test- 
mg  know-how  that  enables  us  to  offer  the  best  preparation 
available,  no  matter  which  course  is  taken.  Over  38  years 
of  experience  and  success.  Small  classes.  Voluminous 
home  study  materials.  Courses  that  are  constantly  up- 
dated. Permanent  centers  open  days,  evenings  &  v^^eek- 
ends  all  year.  Complete  tape  facilities  for  review  of  class 
lessons  and  for  use  of  supplementary  materials.  Make-ups 
for  missed  lessons  at  our  centers. 

ECFMG  •  FLEX 
NATl  MEDICAL  BOARDS 
NATl  DENTAL  BOARDS 

Flexible  Programs  And  Hours 


ASK  ABOUT  OUR 
COMPACT  COURSES 


For  the  Boston  area 
617-261-5150 

Outside  NY  State  Onlv 
CALL  TOLL  FREE 

800-221-9840 


-H. 

mPMN 

EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

25  Huntington  Ave. 
Boston,  MA  02115 

TEST  PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS  SINCE  1938 


Centers  in  Major  U.S.  Cities 
and  Lugano,  Switzerland 


PotinQ  Incorporated 

Fine  Piano  &  Furniture  Refinishing 


Specializing  in: 
CUSTOM  FURNITURE 

PERIOD  FURNITURE 


Restoring     •     Repairing     •     Refinishing 

polishing  and  touch-up  work  done  on  location 
come  in  or  call  to  set  up  an  appointment 

60  Arberdeen  Avenue  •  Cambridge,  Ma.  02138  •  (617)  492-1562 
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WUZ  Concert 

to  benefit  the  BSO 
sponsored  by  Wellesley  Council 

Sunday,  November  6th,  5:30  P.M. 

Bardwell  Auditorium 

Cameron  St. 

Dana  Hall 

Wellesley 

Tickets  $7.50;  $5.00;  $3.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Norton 
235-1625 

Mrs.  Jack  Parker 
235-3453 

Tickets  also  available  at  door. 


More  music  for  your  money. 


The  Classical  Record  Center  in  the  Barnes  &  Noble  Bookstore 
is  one  of  the  few  record  stores  in  Boston  devoted  exclusively 
to  classical  music.  And  probably  the  only  one  to 
offer  the  full  line  of  every  budget  label  listed 
in  the  Schwann  catalogue. 

Barnes  &  Noble  also  features  the  com- 
plete Columbia  Masterworks  and  ^ 
Columbia  Odyssey  catalogues 
as  well  as  a  wide  selection  of  other 
leading  American  and  European 
labels,  all  at  discount  prices. 

So  come  to  Barnes  &  Noble,  where  you  always  get 
more  books  for  your  money.  And  more  music,  too. 


i^j 


The  Classical  Record  Center 
at  the 

BARNES  &NOBLE 
BOa<STORE 


395  Washington  St.  (Across  from  Filene's)  Open  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7;  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6. 
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Take  the  Music  home  with  you — 

The  complete  selection  of  recorded  classics  you'll 

find  at  the  Coop  makes  it  possible  to  enjoy  tonight's  selected  pieces  whenever 

you  like.  Choose  your  favorite  renditions  from  the 

many  different  recordings  available. 


Harvard  Sq.,  Cambridge 

New  England's  Largest  Record  Center 


A  world  of  fine  foods. 

Harvard  Square  /  Belmont 

Newtor^  Centre  /  Charles  River  Park 

Telephone  (all):  876-2211 
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Coach®  Belts  are  very  well  made 

out  of  very  good  leather 

and  come  in  men's  and  women's  sizes. 


Coach®  Bags  and  Belts  are  made  in  New  York  City  and  are  sold  in  fine  stores  throughout  the  world 
For  catalogue  write:  Coach  Leatherware.  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  10001. 
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COMING  CONCERTS 


Tuesday  8  November  —  8 :  30-9 :  55 

Tuesday  'C  Series 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 

Berlioz     Overture  to  Beatrice  et 
Benedict 

Haydn      Symphony  No.  30  in  C 

Respighi  Fountains  of  Rome 

Respighi  Pines  of  Rome 


Wednesday,  9  November  —  at  7 :  30 
Open  Rehearsal 

Thursday,  10  November  —  7 :  30-9 :  10 
Thursday  '10'  Series 

Friday,  11  November  —  2-3 :  40 
Saturday,  12  November  —  8 :  30-10 :  10 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting : 
Schubert      Overture  to  Rosamunde 
Stravinsky  Jeu  de  cartes 
Prokofiev    Symphony  No.  6  in  E  flat 
minor,  Op.  Ill 


Friday,  25  November  —  2-4 :  40 
Saturday,  26  November  —  8 :  30-11 :  10 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting : 

Haydn  The  Seasons  (complete) 

Phyllis  Bryn-Julson,  soprano 
Robert  Tear,  tenor 
John  Shirley-Quirk,  baritone 
New  England  Conservatory 

Chorus,  Lorna  Cooke 
DeVaron,  Conductor 


Wednesday,  30  November  —  at  7 :  30 
Open  Rehearsal 

Thursday,  1  December  —  7:30-9:15 

Thursday  '10'  Series 
Friday,  2  December  —  2-3 :  45 
Saturday,  3  December  —  8 :  30-10 :  15 
KAZUYOSHI  AKIYAM A  conducting : 

Bassett  Echoes  from  the  invisible 

world 

Rachmaninoff  Symphony  No.  2  in  E 
minor.  Op.  27 


The  best  of  the  bunch 


Union  WEirren  Savings  Bank 

Main  Office- 133  Federal  Street,  Boston 
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Europe  is 
three  blocks 
east  of  here. 


If  you've  been  taken  by  the 

shortage  of  good  restaurants 

around  Symphony  Hall,  take  a 

walk  down  Huntington  Avenue. 

Across  from  the  Christian  Science 

Center  is  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 

And  inside  The  Colonnade,  two  of 

the  most  European  restaurants  in 

America.  Zachary's :  where  dinner 

entrees  range  from  roast  rack  of 

baby  lamb  to  Steak  Au  Poivre  En 

Chemise,  served  in  the  tradition 

usually  found  on  the  continent. 

And  The  Cafe  Promenade:  a 

light-filled,  airy  room  reminiscent 

of  all  the  enchanting  Httle  cafes  of 

Europe.  Here  you  can  dine  on 

lighter  continental  cuisine  such  as 

crepes  and  sandwiches.  And  some 

of  the  most  extraordinary 

pastries  in  town.  From  5:30 

until  7  pm,  Zachary's  has  a 

"table  d'hote"  menu  that  allows 

for  comfortable  dining  before 

Symphony.  And  for  those  who 

never  dine  until  after  Symphony, 

both  restaurants  are  open  until 

11:00  every  evening.  Either  way 

they're  two  of  the  few  restaurants 

that  let  you  enjoy  fine  dining  and 

Symphony  during  the  same  night. 

Zachary^and 
Cafe  Promenade 

at  The  CokNHiade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone  (617)  261-2800.  In-hotel  parking  available. 
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NEW  TO  BOSTON 

We  specialize  in  beautiful  European  designed 

downfilled  comforters.  A  wide  Selection  of 

attractive  linens  and  comforter  accessories  provide 

an  exciting  and  versatile  decorating  concept. 

iJTllECIDKDDCWNdia^S^ 

229  Berkeley  Street  267-6591 


Heavy  Savings 

ON  LIGHT 

(from  the  people  who  light  up  route  1 28) 

Polished  chrome  spheres  whirl 

in  tight  orbit  on  satin  chrome 

arms  ...providing  a  comfortable 

down-light  for  work, 

dining,  wherever 

a  concentration 

of  light 

is  needed. 

6  light 

22"  dia. 

by  Lightolier. 

reg.  retail  $180.00 

49790 


S^B 


Lighting  by 
STANDARD  ELECTRIC 

Supply 


Route  128  to  Exit  49  to  Route  117, 

1339  Main  St.,  Waltham,  890-1050 

Open  Wed-Thurs-Fri   Evenings  Sat  'til  4 

Major  Credit  Cards  Honored 
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PEABODY-MASON  MUSIC  FOUNDATION 

Season  1977  —  1978 
Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


********* 


1977 


EARL  WILD,  Pianist 
Friday,  Oct.  7th  at  8:30  pm 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THREE  YOUNG  PIANISTS 
Winners  of  the  Concert  Artists  Guild  Awards 


GARY  STEIGERWALT 
Friday,  Oct.  28,  at  8:30  pm 


ANDREW  RANGELL 
Friday,  Nov.  18,  at  8:30  pm 


WILLIAM  BLACK 
Friday,  Dec.  9,  at  8:30  pm 


********* 
1978 


PAUL  BADURA-SKODA,  Pianist 
Wednesday,  Feb.  1,  at  8:30  pm 


ANTONIO  BARBOSA,  Pianist 
Wednesday,  March  1,  at  8:30  PM 


BENITA  VALENTE,  Soprano 
Wednesday,  March  29,  at  8:30  pm 


In  order  toemphasize,  even  further  than  in  past  seasons,  the  particular  interests 
in  piano,  singing  and  chamber  music  of  the  Foundation's  benefactor.  Miss  Fanny 
Peabody  Mason,  the  Foundation  will  give  a  four-year  cycle  of  musical  presenta- 
tions beginning  this  season,  with  a  series  of  piano  and  song  recitals.  The  following 
season  will  be  dedicated  to  chamber  music  concerts  and  in  the  third  season, 
pianists,  singers  and  chamber  ensembles  who  have  recently  won  international 
music  contests  will  be  presented.  In  the  fourth  season,  the  Peabody-Mason  Music 
Foundation  will  sponsor  its  own  awards  in  a  piano  competition.  This  cycle  in  the 
same  order  will  be  repeated  every  four  years. 

To  receive  information  on  how  to  obtain  tickets  without  charge  for  these, 
concerts,  send  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to  the  Peabody-Mason  Music 
Foundation,  Suite  4,  192  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  02116. 
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Opus  1 


CIMsicMd  contemporary  Fre^^ 
prepared  and  served  in  the  Restaurant 
wrth  unfailing  attention.  Dinner  from  5:30; 


JThe  Cafe 
The  Bar 


Open  tr  AM  to  1  AM 007^0/0 


Boston  'Open  daily 


Opus  2 


llJfie  new  restaurant  on  BostoriZsJIMi^stscenje!^ 
*    Presenting  unique  international  and  American 
seieotions.  Lunch    Dinner    Gocktaiis.  Supper 


V    \ 


Upstahs     X^^'^^ 

._,iL  ., I  South  Market  Bujiding  at 

D(?«^m/4/rj|FAN£U!L  HALL  MARKETPLACE 


Backstage 
with  the 
Boston 
Symphony 


"A   charming,   informative   book. 

...The  author  is  knowledgeable.  She  offers 
an  abundance  of  behind-the-scenes  details 
and  personal  anecdotes ...  She  discusses 
each  of  the  orchestra's  conductors,  evoking 
the  personalities  and  musical  genius  of 
each.  Equally  important,  she  conveys  the 
special  sense  of  community  that  exists 
among    the    members    of    the    Boston 


Symphony." 


Publishers  Weekly 


Evening  at  Symphony 

A  Portrait  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
■'    '*  "^  by  JANET 

BAKER-CARR 

Illustrated  with  photographs.  $10.95,  now  at  your  bookstore 

Watch  for  Evening  at  Symphony  on  your  local  PBS  station 


^4^  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON  02110 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 

H.  Oilman  Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President 

John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Oliver  F.  Ames 

Trustee 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Cray 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Philip  Dean 

Trustee 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Bayard  Henry 

Corporafe  Consultant 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Ralph  B. 

Trustee 

Williams 

We  act  as  TrusieBf  fxecufor.  Agent  &  Custodian 
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Accompanist  to 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Pops  •  Arthur  Fiedler  •  Seiji  Ozawa 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Tanglewood 
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A  SOFT  si 


Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Jnc, ! 


97th  SEASON 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director 
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TRUST  BANKING. 

A  symphony  in  financial  planning. 
Conducted  by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Decisions  which  affect  personal  financial  goals  are  often 

best  made  in  concert  with  a  professional  advisor. 

However,  some  situations  require  consultation  with  a  number 

of  prof essionals  skilled  in  different  areas  of  financial 

management.  Real  estate  advisors.  Tax  consultants. 

Estate  planners.  Investment  managers. 

To  assist  people  with  these  needs,  our  venerable 

Boston  banking  institution  has  developed  a  new  banking 

concept  which  integrates  all  of  these  professional 

services  into  a  single  program. 

The  program  is  called  trust  banking.  Orchestrated  by 
Roger  Dane,  Vice  President,  722-7022,  for  a  modest  fee. 


DIRECTORS 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

Chairman,  Executive 
Committee 

Dwight  L.  Allison,  Jr. 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

David  C.  Crockett 

Deputy  to  the  Chairman 
of  tne  Board  of  Trustees 
and  to  the  General 
Director,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital 

F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 
Partner,  Sherburne, 
Powers  &  Needham 


HansH.  Estin 

Vice  Chairman,  North 

American  Management 

Corporation 
Nathan  H.  Garrick,  Jr. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the 

Board 
Donald  J.  Hurley 

Partner,  Goodwin, 

Proctor  &  Hoar 
Robert  Mainer 

Senior  Vice  President, 

The  Boston  Company, 

Inc. 
WiUiamF.  Morton 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
LovettC.  Peters 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 


George  W.  Phillips 

Executive  Vice 

President 
George  Putnam 

Chairman,  Putnam 

Management 

Company,  Inc. 
John  E.  Rogerson 

Partner,  Hutchins  & 

Wheeler 
Henry  E.  Russell 

President 
Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
Charles  W.  Schmidt 

President,  S.D.  Warren 

Company  (A  Division 

of  Scott  Paper  Company) 


C.  Vincent  Vappi 

President,  Vappi  & 

Company,  Inc. 
JepthaH.  Wade 

Partner,  Choate,  HaU 

&  Stewart 
William  W.  Wolbach 

Vice  Chairman 

of  the  Board 
Honorary  Director 
Sidney  R.Rabb 

Chairman,  The  Stop  & 

Shop  Companies,  Inc. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 


^^^^ 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Seventh  Season  1977-1978 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  Clowes 


Archie  C.  EppsIII 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 


Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Administration 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
Executive  Director 

Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Joseph  M.  Hobbs 
Director  of  Development 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 

of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 
Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 

Advisor  for 

the  Music  Director 


Trustees  Emeriti 

John  T.  Noonan  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 
Manager 

Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.White 


CandiceL.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 
Controller 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

Michael  Steinberg 
Director  of  Publications 


Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1977  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 
Chairman 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Vice  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink  . 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Frederick  Brandi 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 


Weston  P.  Figgins 
Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  Golding 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall,  III 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Bruce  Harriman 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Roderick  MacDougall 

John  S.  McLennan 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Richard  P.  Morse 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 
Secretary 

David  G .  Mugar 

Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Mrs.  A.  Lloyd  Russell 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Roger  Woodworth 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  Icids 
H     a  free  education. 


Yes,  free. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
transportation  to  and  from,  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  par'ents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  021 15,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 


THE  MASTERWORKS 
CHORALE 

CANTATA  NO.  191 
CANTATA  NO.  80 

flANDEL 

DETTINGEN  TE  DEUM 


ALLEN  LANNOM,  Conductor 


For  tickets,  phone:  (617)  263-5785 


December  10  December  11 

8:00  pm  5:00  pm 

Gary  Hall,  Lexington 


ESTABLISHED  1875 

More  than  a  century 

of  famous 

Italian  foods 

TEL.  423-6340 
10  BOSWORTH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


into  the  0la^^^^^,  glowmg 
skin        Elizabeth  Grady/Face  First. 

for  an  hour's  deep  pore  cleansing,  skin 
stimulating  facial  treatment  that  will  leave 
your  complexion  as  lovely  as  the  rest  of 
your  appearance,  next  time  you  step  out. 

Step  in,  or  phone,  and  ask  for  Nadja. 
Ask  for  a  free  professional  consultation 
and  skin  analysis  by  one  of  our  more 
than  twenty  graduate  estheticians. 

Ask  too,  about  customized  make-up 
design  to  enhance  the  beautiful  skin 
you're  in.  And  about  individually  created 
programs  for  homecare  cleansing,  to 
keep  it  that  way. 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston      536-4447 


200  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill      964-6470 


Because  your  face  does  come  first 
morning  or  evening. 


Seiji  Ozawa 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall 
of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria  in  1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He  attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  and 
graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation,  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besanqon,  France,  and  was  invited  by  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying 
at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music  Director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later  to  study 
and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his  inaugural 
season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  although  he 
remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77  season. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  recordings  include:  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  label,  Berlioz's 
Symphonie  fantastique,  La  damnation  de  Faust,  Romeo  et  Juliette  (which  was 
awarded  a  Grand  Prix  du  Disque),  Ives's  Symphony  No.  4  and  Central  Park  in  the 
Dark,  and  De  Falla's  Three-cornered  Hat,  and,  on  the  New  World  Records  label, 
Griffes's  Songs  of  Fiona  McLeod.  Recordings  soon  to  be  released  are:  Bartok's 
Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite  and  Music  for  Percussion,  Strings,  and  Celeste, 
Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5,  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  1,  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  Sheherazade,  all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  Sessions's  When 
Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom' d  on  New  World  Records. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1977/78 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phillip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock    E  flat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 
Peter  Gordon 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


People  who  make  a  lot  of  money  gen- 
erally do  it  by  knowing  what  they're 
good  at— and  working  hard  at  it. 
Unfortunately,  this  same  expertise 
doesn't  always  pay  off  in  the  manage- 
ment of  that  money.  Which  is  one 
reason  why  a  number  of  people  decide 
to  concentrate  on  their  business 
and  leave  their  money  management 
to  the  experts  at  New  England 
Merchants  Bank. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  working 
with  you  to  develop  a  long-range  finan- 
cial strategy  based  entirely  on  your 
own  needs.  And  we  take  the  necessary 
pains  to  insure  that  our  handling 
of  your  account  meets  those  needs. 

Write  or  call  Harry  Baughman,  or 
any  of  our  trust  or  banking  officers, 
at  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02109, 
(617)  742-4000. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 
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Member  FDIC 
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'7  know  you  had  a  record  profit  year,  but  don't  you 
want  to  put  some  of  it  in  trust  for  the  children?" 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Seventh  Season 


IL 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJl  OZAWA 

Musk  Director 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN   conducting 

Thursday,  10  November  at  7 :  30 
Friday,  11  November  at  2 
Saturday,  12  November  at  8 :  30 

SCHUBERT       Overture  to  Rosamunde,  D.644 
STRAVINSKY  A  card  game,  ballet  in  three  deals 


INTERMISSION 


PROKOFIEV     Symphony  No.  6  in  E  flat  minor.  Opus  111 
Allegro  moderato 
Largo 
Vivace 


Thursday's  concert  will  end  about  9 :  10,  Friday's  about  3 :  40,  and  Saturday's 
about  10:10. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano. 


Notes 

Franz  Schubert 

Overture  to  Rosamunde,  D.644 


Franz  Peter  Schubert  was  born  in 
Liechtental,  a  suburb  of  Vienna,  on 
31  January  1797  and  died  in  Vienna  on 
19  November  1828.  He  wrote  this 
overture  in  1820,  and  it  was  performed 
at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  on  19  August 
that  year.  Theodore  Thomas  conducted 
the  first  Boston  performance  at  a  concert 
with  his  orchestra  on  6  December  1871. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  first  played  it  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  on  12  and  13 
December  1884,  and  it  has  since  been 
conducted  at  the  orchestra's  concerts  by 
EmilPaur,  Max  Fiedler,  Ernest  Ansermet , 
Charles  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Daniel 
Barenboim,  and  most  recently  by  Joseph 
Silverstein  on  21  March  1972.  The  score 
calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes, 
clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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That  we  list  this  piece  as  the  overture  to  Rosamunde  is  a  concession  to  custom 
and  to  laziness.  It  has  in  fact  nothing  to  do  with  the  romantic  play  by  Helmine  von 
Chezy  with  incidental  music  by  Schubert  that  was  performed  twice  at  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien  in  December  1823.  The  play  itself  is  lost,  though  Schubert's  delightful 
music  —  entr'actes,  ballets,  a  Romance  for  contralto,  and  some  choruses  — 
survives.  Those  nine  pieces  were  new,  but  for  the  overture  Schubert  raided  his 
unperformed  opera  of  1821-22,  Alfons  und  Estrella.  The  piece  being  played  at  these 
concerts  was  written  as  one  of  fourteen  musical  numbers  for  a  play  called  Die 
Zauberharfe  (The  Magic  Harp)  by  Georg   von  Hofmann,  a  theater  official  and 
hack  author.  The  muddle  about  the  title  is  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Viennese 
publisher  Maximilian  Josef  Leidesdorf ,  who  about  1827  published  this  overture  in 
arrangement  for  piano  duet  and  for  reasons  history  does  not  reveal  to  us  chose  to 
call  it  "Ouvertiire  zum  Drama  Rosamunde."  Not  only  do  we  not  know  why  he  did 
so,  we  cannot  imagine  why  he  might  have  wanted  to :  Rosamunde  had  after  all  been 
a  decisive  failure,  and  its  title  cannot  have  meant  much  to  prospective  purchasers  of 
piano  duets.  Not  that  Die  Zauberharfe  had  fared  much  better,  though  it  had  enjoyed 
a  run  of  eight  performances  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  of  1820.  Critics 
attacked  the  play  for  its  insipidity  —  Schubert's  first  major  biographer,  Kreissle  von 
Hellborn,  calls  it  "utterly  valueless,  nay,  utterly  childish"  —  though  Schubert  got 
his  knocks,  too.  The  anonymous  critic  of  the  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung 
conceded  "glimpses  of  talent  here  and  there,"  but  complained  of  the  numbers'  being 
generally  "too  long  and  wearisome,  the  harmonic  progressions  too  harsh,  the 
instrumentation  overladen,  the  choruses  vapid."  Two  movements  came  in  for 
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praise,  the  slow  introduction  to  the  overture  and  the  tenor  Romance,  Was  belebt 
die  schone  Welt?  In  these,  the  critic  said,  "the  expression  is  lovely,  the  simplicity 
noble,  and  the  modulation  delicate."  In  part  reworking  material  from  his  D  major 
Overture  in  the  Italian  style,  D.590,  composed  1817  and  probably  the  first  work  of 
Schubert's  to  get  a  public  performance,  the  composer  made  an  impressive  opening, 
a  charming  allegro,  and  a  bright  conclusion. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


Schubert's  silver  toothpick 


^  MIT 
CHORAL 
SOCIETY 


John  Oliver, 
Conductor 


Ladies 
Invited 


Maynard  Goldman,  Concertmaster 

Friday,  Dec.  2,  8:00  pm 

Sunday,  Dec.  4.  3:00  pm 

Sacred  Heart  Church 

Cambridge  &  6th  Sts.. 

E.  Cambridge 

Tickets  available  at  the  door. 

For  information  call  253-2906 


Free 
Parking 


The  Perfect 
Prelude 
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The  Complete 
Coda 

in  Eating  &  Drinking. 

New  York  Sirloin 

Prime  Rib  of  Beef 

Baked  Stuffed  Shrimp 

London  Broil 

Barbecued  Spareribs 

Boston  Scrod 

The  Original  Saloon 

344  Newbury  St.,  Boston 

Other  Saloon  Locations  at 

South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree  and 

Chestnut  Hill  Mall,  Chestnut  Hill 


BACH/  MASS  IN  B  MINOR 


The  Chorus  and  Orchestra  of 

THE  HANDEL  &  HAYDN  SOCIETY 

Thomas  Dunn,  Artistic  Director 

Diane  Higginbotham,  soprano 

Valerie  Walters,  mezzo-soprano 

Pamela  Gore,  contralto 

Jon  Humphrey,  tenor 

David  Evitts,  baritone 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  17 

8  p.m.  in  Symphony  Hall  /  Seats:  $12.50  $8.50  $5  at  the 

box  office  after  November  7— mail  orders  accepted 

For  further  information:  266-3605 

Following  the  performance,  a  party 

will  take  place  at  Horticultural  Hall. 

Tickets  $3  at  the  door  (members  free) 
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Igor  Stravinsky 

A  card  game,  ballet  in  three  deals 


Igor  Fedorovich  Stravinsky  was  born  at 
Oranienbaum,  Russia,  on  5  June  (old 
style)  or  17  June  (new  style)  1882  and  died 
in  New  York  on  6  April  1971.  He  began 
the  composition  o/ Jeu  de  cartes  (as  its 
original  title  reads)  in  the  summer  of 
1936  and  completed  the  score  in  Paris 
on  6  December  that  year*.  The  first 
performance  was  given  by  the  American 
Ballet,  which  had  commissioned  the 
work,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York,  on  27  April  1937,  choreo- 
graphed by  George  Balanchine, 
conducted  by  the  composer,  and  with 
William  Dollar  as  the  Joker.  Eugene 
Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
gave  the  first  concert  performance  on  14 
January  1938.  The  Boston  Symphony 
first  played  Card  game  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  on  28  November  1939  with 
Stravinsky  conducting,  the  performance 
being  repeated  in  Boston  on  1  and  2 
December.  It  was  an  all-Stravinsky 
program,  including  the  Petrushka  suite, 
the  Capriccio  with  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma 
as  piano  soloist,  and  the  Symphony  of 
Psalms,  for  which  Arthur  Fiedler 
prepared  the  chorus  of  the  Cecilia  Society. 
Stravinsky  conducted  Card  game  again 
in  1944,  and  there  were  later  perfor- 
mances by  Charles  Munch,  Guido 
Cantelli,  and  Jean  Martinon,  and  most 
recently  under  Charles  Wilson  during  the 
1968-69  season. 


'The  autograph  manuscript  of  the  full  score  is  signed  and  dated  6  December;  however, 
Lincoln  Kirstein  in  his  article  Working  with  Stravinsky ,  which  appeared  first  in  the  March 
1937  issue  of  Modern  Music  and  which  was  later  reprinted  in  Minna  Lederman's  Stravinsky 
in  the  Theatre,  writes  that  the  "orchestration  and  piano  score  .  .  .  were  finished  simul- 
taneously in  November,  1936,  and  we  [at  American  Ballet]  received  the  score  on  December 
second."  It  is  likely  that  what  Kirstein  received  on  that  date  was  the  piano  score  and  that  it 
took  Stravinsky  a  little  longer  to  complete  the  orchestration.  One  would  assume  that  Kirstein, 
writing  so  close  to  the  event,  would  be  right  about  the  2  December  date,  but  he  could  have 
been  wrong  in  his  assumption  that  the  orchestral  and  piano  scores  were  finished 
simultaneously. 
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Boldly 
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Cashin,  a 
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FINER  FURS       K^ 
Newbury  Street  18/Boston 
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presents 
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ICOLAI 


by  arrangement  with 
American  Concert  Manage 


IN   RECITAL 

^%  returns  to  Symphony 
^j^         Hall  singing 
J     Lensky's  aria  from 
Eugene  Onegin 


plus  other  great 
operatic  selections 


and  the 

RUSSIAN  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

Vladimir  Roudenko,  conductor 

joins  Mr.  Gedda  for  selections  from 
Russian  liturgical  and  folk  music 
rarely  heard  in  the  United  States 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  13 
at  3  P.M. 

Tickets:  S8.»,S7.<"',S6.^'',S4.»  ai  the 

Symphony  Hall  Box  Office   3  weeks  before  concert. 
Advance  tfcket  information  by  calling    731-9786. 


Zero  Newbury  Street,  Boston  •  266-6527  •  Zero  Cross  Street,  Wellesley 
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Card  game  calls  for  two  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),    two  oboes  (one 
doubling  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  twelve  first  and  ten  second  violins, 
eight  violas,  six  cellos,  and  six  basses. 

The  fifty-year  love  feast  of  George  Balanchine  and  Igor  Stravinsky  began 
auspiciously  with  the  mounting  for  the  Diaghilev  Ballets  Russes  in  1925  of  Le  chant 
du  rossignol  and  continued  brilliantly  —  more,  this  was  truly  epoch-making  —  with 
Apollon  Musagete  in  1928.  Lincoln  Kirstein,  poet,  impassioned  and  totally 
committed  lover  of  ballet,  and  heir  to  a  Filene  fortune,  brought  Balanchine  to  this 
country  and  founded  for  him  his  first  school  and  his  first  company.  With  that 
company,  the  American  Ballet,  he  was  determined  to  create  more  Stravinsky- 
Balanchine  ballets,  a  plan  that  began  with  the  staging  of  Le  baiser  de  la  fee  and  the 
commissioning  of  a  new  work  that  turned  out  to  be  Card  game  or  The  card  party, 
as  the  title  was  then  translated.  With  Kirstein  now  General  Director  of  the  New 
York  City  Ballet,  his  partnership  with  Balanchine  is  now  in  its  fifth  decade,  while 
Balanchine's  Stravinsky  ballets,  including  Balustrade,  the  Circus  Polka  for  a  corps 
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of  Ringling  Brothers  elephants,  Danses  concertantes,  Orpheus,  Firebird,  Agon, 
Monumentum  pro  Gesualdo,  Movements,  Rubies  (on  the  Capriccio),  Symphony 
in  Three  Movements,  Violin  Concerto,  and  Duo  Concertante,  grew  to  be  nearly 
thirty  in  number. 

When  Kirstein  commissioned  a  new  work  from  Stravinsky,  he  suggested  no 
subject  or  scenario;  he  reports,  in  fact,  that  American  Ballet  was  "ignorant  of  his 
choice  for  six  months  after  the  contract  was  signed."  As  it  turned  out,  he  had 
provided  Stravinsky  with  the  opportunity  to  realize  a  scheme  that  had  long  been 
on  his  mind,  namely  "to  compose  a  ballet  in  which  dancers  dressed  like  playing 
cards  would  perform  against  a  gaming-table  backdrop  of  green  baize."  In  another 
sense,  the  idea  was  even  older  than  that.  Here  is  Stravinsky  speaking  with  Robert 
Craft  in  Dialogues  and  a  Diary.  "The  origin  of  the  ballet,  in  the  sense  of  the 
attraction  of  the  subject .  .  .  are  probably  to  be  traced  back  to  childhood  holidays 
at  German  spas.  My  first  impression  of  a  casino  is  still  a  vivid  memory,  the  long 
rows  of  tables  at  which  people  played  roulette,  or  baccarat,  roulca  or  whist  or  faro 
—  as  now,  in  the  bowels  of  ocean  liners,  they  play  the  very  dull  bingo.  I  remember 
now,  too,  and  remembered  when  I  composed  the  music,  the  way  in  which  a  Master 
of  Ceremonies  at  one  of  these  spas  would  announce,  in  a  trombone  voice :  "EIN 
NEUES  SPIEL,  EIN  NEUES  CLUCK  [A  new  game,  a  new  fortune]."  The  rhythm 
and  instrumentation  of  the  theme  with  which  each  of  the  three  'deals'  of  my  ballet 
begins  are  an  echo  or  imitation  of  the  tempo,  timbre,  and  indeed  the  whole  character 
of  that  proemial  proclamation." 

At  first,  Stravinsky  sought  help  on  the  scenario  from  Jean  Cocteau,  but  no  ideas 
were  forthcoming.  In  the  event,  Stravinsky,  a  dedicated  card-player,  and 
particularly  of  poker  at  that  time,  made  his  own  libretto,  acknowledging  the 
assistance  of  M.  Malaieff,  a  friend  of  his  son  Theodore.  Three  hands  of  poker  are 
played,  and  the  piano  score  rather  grandly  gives  the  argument : 

"The  characters  in  this  ballet  are  the  chief  cards  in  a  game  of  Poker,  disputed 
between  several  players  on  the  green  cloth  of  a  card-room.  At  each  deal  the 
situation  is  complicated  by  the  endless  guiles  of  the  perfidious  Joker,  who  believes 
himself  invincible  because  of  his  ability  to  become  any  desired  card. 

"During  the  first  deal,  one  of  the  players  is  beaten,  but  the  other  two  remain  with 
even  'straights,'  although  one  of  them  holds  the  Joker. 

"In  the  second  deal,  the  hand  that  holds  the  Joker  is  victorious,  thanks  to  four 
Aces  who  easily  beat  four  Queens. 

"Now  comes  the  third  deal.  The  action  becomes  more  and  more  acute.  This  time 
it  is  a  struggle  between  three  'flushes.'  Although  at  first  victorious  over  one 
adversary,  the  Joker,  strutting  at  the  head  of  a  sequence  of  Spades,  is  beaten  by  a 
'Royal  Flush'  in  Hearts.  This  puts  an  end  to  his  malice  and  knavery." 

Stravinsky  was  able  to  attend  a  number  of  rehearsals  in  New  York,  and  Kirstein 
describes  him  vividly :  "He  always  came  meticulously  apparelled  in  suede  shoes, 
marvelous  checked  suits,  beautiful  ties  —  the  small  but  perfect  dandy,  an  elegant 
Parisian  version  of  London  tailoring.  During  successive  run-throughs  of  the  ballet 
he  would  slap  his  knee  like  a  metronome  for  the  dancers,  then  suddenly  interrupt 
everything,  rise  and,  gesticulating  rapidly  to  emphasize  his  points,  suggest  a 
change.  This  was  never  offered  tentatively  but  with  the  considered  authority  of 
complete  information."  Kirstein  cites  two  such  changes  that  help  us  more  clearly  to 
perceive  Stravinsky's  artistic  personality  and  to  hear  his  music.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  deal,  "where  Balanchine  had  worked  out  a  display  of  the  dancers  in  a  fan-like 
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pattern  to  simulate  cards  held  in  the  hand,  Stravinsky  decided  there  was  too  great 
a  prodigality  of  choreographic  invention.  Instead  of  so  much  variety  in  the  pictures 
he  preferred  a  repetition  of  the  most  effective  groupings."  Balanchine  himself  has  said 
how,  examining  his  own  work  in  the  light  of  the  "discipline  and  restraint"  of 
Stravinsky's  music,  specifically  Apollo,  "it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  dare  not  to  use 
everything,  that  I,  too,  could  eliminate."  The  other  change  grew  out  of  Stravinsky's 
unease  with  Irene  Sharaff's  costume  designs,  which  were  based  on  Tarot  and  other 
medieval  playing  cards.  They  were  beautiful  in  themselves,  Stravinsky  acknowl- 
edged, "but  they  wrongly  turned  my  score  into  a  sumptuous  costume  piece  which 
my  brittle  and  'heartless'  music  could  not  support.  I  insisted  that  ordinary  playing 
cards  be  copied,  such  as  are  sold  in  any  drugstore."  The  pleasures  of  economy 
and  precision,  the  pleasure  of  the  commonplace,  all  perceived  and  communicated 
at  the  loftiest  level  of  wit  —  these  are  essential  Stravinsky  qualities. 

Each  of  the  three  deals  begins  with  the  same  "proemial  proclamation,"  the 
croupier's  "trombone  voice,"  however,  being  represented  by  the  trumpet.  The 
successive  foreshortenings  of  this  exordium,  first  in  high  woodwinds,  then  (even 
shorter)  in  the  bassoon,  serve  notice  that  this  Stravinsky  and  not  a  German  casino. 
The  music  for  each  of  the  three  deals,  which  follow  one  another  without  pause,  is 
full  of  quotations,  allusions,  and  things  that  sound  as  though  they  ought  to  be 
quotations.  Some  of  them  are  obvious,  like  the  bits  from  the  Barber  of  Seville 
Overture  and  the  Beethoven  Fifth  in  the  final  contest  that  leads  to  the  Joker's  defeat, 
and  some,  like  the  appearance  of  a  phrase  from  Die  Fledermaus  in  the  Variation  for 
the  Queen  of  Clubs  in  the  second  deal,  are  so  buried  and  so  fleeting  that  it  takes  a 
quick  ear  and  close  knowledge  of  the  score  to  catch  them  at  all.  Those  are  highly 
specific  foreign  bodies.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum  you  find  the  squared 
off  dominant-and-tonic  cadences  that  mark  the  ends  of  the  variations  in  the  second 
deal.  Whether  highly  characterized  or  from  the  drugstore,  whatever  their  relation 
to  the  surface,  their  presence  and  treatment  attest  to  Stravinsky's  delight  at  turning 
the  most  unlikely  materials  into  what  is  unmistakably  Stravinsky's  music. 

The  first  deal  consists,  after  the  introduction,  of  a  pas  d'action  built  around  the 
dancing  of  one  female  and  one  male  dancer,  their  activity  being  interrupted  by  the 
Joker's  entrance  to  a  sudden  downward  rush  of  violins  and  an  increase  in  tempo. 
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The  Queen  alone  dances  the  quiet  waltzed  coda  with  flute  and  clarinet.  In  the 
second  deal,  what  Stravinsky  calls  a  marche  boche,  danced  by  Hearts  and  Spades, 
is  followed  by  a  series  of  solo  variations  for  the  Queens  of  Hearts,  Diamonds, 
Spades,  and  Clubs,  followed  by  what  "was  to  have  been  a  pas  de  quatre  for  their 
highnesses  together,  but  [which]  was  later  changed,  for  relief,  to  a  dance  of  the  Jack 
of  Hearts."The  third  deal  is  waltzed  (with  more  than  casual  echoes  of  Ravel)  until 
the  final  contest.  The  Joker  is  defeated,  yes,  but  Stravinsky  himself  suggests  that  he 
has  the  last  word  in  the  twisting  of  the  tonality  —  it  is  violent  and  funny  at  the  same 
time  —  from  B  flat  to  E  and  in  the  inconclusive  final  seventh-chord  when  the  curtain 
comes  down  on  a  last  trumpeting  of  the  croupier's  music.  Stravinsky  tells  us  that  he 
was  reading  a  lot  of  La  Fontaine  in  1936  and  that  in  the  fable  of  the  wolves  and  the 
sheep  he  found  his  "sermon  and  a  sermon  for  the  times : 

Qu'il  faut  faire  aux  mechants  We  must  wage  constant  war  on 

guerre  continuelle.  the  wicked. 

La  paix  est  fort  bonne  de  soi,  Peace  in  itself  is  ideal 

]'en  conviens;  mais  de  quoi  sert-elle  But  unreal 

Avec  des  ennemis  sans  foil  With  foes  that  are  fickle." 

-M.S. 
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Sergei  Prokofiev 

Symphony  No.  6  in  E  flat  minor,  Opus  111 


Sergei  Sergeyevich  Prokofiev  was  born  in 
Sontsovka,  Ekaterinoslav  Government 
(Dnepropetrovsk)  on  11  April  (old  style) 
or  23  April  (new  style)  1891  and  died  in 
Nikolina  Gora  near  Moscow  on  5  March 
1953.  Using  sketches  that  go  back  to  1944 
and  therefore  antedating  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  Prokofiev  worked  on  his 
Sixth  Symphony  from  1945  until  18 
February  1947.  Yevgeny  Mravinsky  and 
the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  gave  the  first 
performance  on  11  October  1947. 
Leopold  Stokowski  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic-Symphony  introduced  the 
work  in  the  United  States  on  24 
November  1949.  Charles  Munch 
conducted  the  first  Boston  Symphony 
performances  on  9  and  10  February  1951, 
with  Jean  Morel,  Eugene  Ormandy,  and 
Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting  the  work  in 
later  seasons.  The  orchestra's  most  recent 
performances  in  Boston  were  given  under 
Leinsdorf  in  April  1965  and  the  symphony 
was  repeated  at  Tanglewood  that  summer. 

The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and 
piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  and  high  clarinet 
in  Eflat,  two  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  kettledrums, 
triangle,  cymbals,  tambourine,  snare 
drum,  wood  block,  bass  drum,  tam-tam, 
piano,  harp,  celesta,  and  strings. 

Prokofiev  criticism  has  always  been  in  part  political.  To  state  the  case  too  simply, 
when  he  lived  outside  Russia,  mostly  in  Paris,  from  1918  until  the  early  thirties,  he 
wrote  generally  a  sharp-edged  and  fairly  dissonant  sort  of  music,  much  of  which  he 
too,  with  Stravinskian  self-irony,  might  have  called  brittle  and  "heartless."  In  his 
later  years  in  the  Soviet  Union,  he  tended  to  turn  to  a  more  mellifluous  style  and  to 
paint  with  a  broader  brush.  To  many  Soviet  critics,  among  them  his  more  or  less 
official  and  still  most  useful  biographer,  Israel  Nestyev,  that  represents  a  path  from 
wickedness  to  redemption.  To  many  Western  musicians,  the  same  story  is  one  of 
decline.  I  vividly  recall  how  the  Italian  composer  Luigi  Dallapiccola  banged  out 
Kutuzov's  victory -march  on  the  piano  after  the  first  performance  outside  of  Russia 
of  War  and  Peace,  full  of  anger  that  such  a  banality  could  have  been  perpetrated  by 
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the  fastidious  composer  of  the  First  Violin  Concerto.  It  would  be  absurd  in  an 
attempt  to  understand  Prokofiev's  trajectory  to  discount  altogether  the  climate  in 
the  USSR,  but  it  is  equally  inappropriate  and  misleading  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
many  significant  composers  working- in  quite  different  sorts  of  political  and  social 
situations  have,  in  their  middle  or  later  years,  been  drawn  towards  an  "easier" 
manner.  Among  these  are  Bartok  and  Hindemith,  but  also  Schoenberg  and  Berg, 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  new  and  surprising  departures  in  his  eighth  decade,  we 
should  include  Stravinsky  as  well. 

Prokofiev's  Sixth  Symphony  is  informed  by  a  violent  wrench  of  nostalgia  for  a 
language  he  spoke  earlier  in  life,  not  the  humorous,  tart,  slightly  sardonic,  crackling 
idiom  worked  out  so  brilliantly  in,  say,  the  Third  Piano  Concerto,  but  the  more 
problematic,  quasi-expressionist  tone  of  the  Second  Symphony  or  the  opera  The 
Fiery  Angel.  Himself,  never  a  wordy  man,  had  only  this  to  say  about  the  work : 
"The  first  movement  is  agitated,  at  times  lyrical,  at  times  austere;  the  second 
movement.  Largo,  is  brighter  and  more  tuneful ;  the  finale,  rapid  and  in  a  major 
key,  is  close  in  character  to  my  Fifth  Symphony,  save  for  reminiscences  of  the 
austere  passages  in  the  first  movement."  Not  much,  and  in  one  important  aspect 
misleading,  namely  in  that  the  second  movement,  though  much  of  the  time  "brighter 
and  more  tuneful,"  begins  with  (and  near  the  end  reverts  to)  music  whose  harmony 
and  texture  are  dense  and  exceedingly  difficult  of  penetration,  a  passage  of  which 
Stokowski  said  at  the  time  of  the  American  premiere  that  it  would  surely  take  years 
to  understand  it. 

The  Fifth  Symphony,  to  which  Prokofiev  alludes  in  his  laconic  note,  is  the  most 
mature,  the  most  equilibrated  work  of  his  later  years.  Its  premiere  in  January  1945 
was  an  occasion  of  triumph.  That  of  the  Sixth  two  and  three-quarter  years  later  was 
one  of  respectable  success.  But,  says  Nestyev,  the  initial  evaluation  was  soon 
"substantially  revised."  In  January  1948,  the  harrassment  of  Soviet  composers  by 
Andrei  Zhdanov  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  (whose  name 
does  not  appear  in  Nestyev's  book)  was  at  its  height,  and  the  Sixth  Symphony  was 
singled  out  both  for  attack  at  the  Committee's  hearing  and  for  some  officially 
inspired  revisionist  criticism  that  discovered  that  the  work  was  too  obscure  for  the 
understanding  of  ordinary  Soviet  citizens.  Certainly  it  was  not  the  uncomplicated 
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Art/Asia  of  Harvard  Square  in 
Cambridge  will  present  a  group  show  of 
works  on  paper  by  five  gallery  artists 
from  24  October  through  21  November. 
The  gallery  was  founded  in  1968  to 
introduce  modern  Asian  art  to  the  Boston 
area,  and  specializes  in  contemporary 
prints  and  ceramics.  Media  included  in 
the  exhibit  will  be  silkscreen,  and 
lithograph.  Any  inquiries  regarding 
purchases  should  be  directed  to  Art  Asia. 


victory  symphony  that  some  listeners  seemed  to  have  hoped  for,  even  two  and  a 
half  years  after  the  end  of  the  war.  Prokofiev  had  admitted  to  Nestyev  that  to  some 
extent  the  work  had  been  inspired  by  the  feeling  of  the  last  months  of  the  war  in 
1944  and  1945,  but  he  added  these  words :  "Now  [October  1947]  we  are  rejoicing 
in  our  great  victory,  but  each  of  us  has  wounds  which  cannot  be  healed.  One  has 
lost  those  dear  to  him,  another  has  lost  his  health.  This  must  not  be  forgotten." 

The  Sixth  is  a  symphony  of  conflicting  and  unresolved  emotions,  and  it  took 
courage  to  produce  such  a  work  in  such  a  place  and  at  such  a  time.  Perhaps, 
paradoxically,  he  found  that  courage  in  his  own  declining  health,  for  early  in  1945 
he  had  suffered  a  heart  attack  and  had  done  himself  some  permanent  brain  damage 
when  he  fell  downstairs  upon  losing  consciousness  that  evening.  He  was  a  dying 
man  —  a  very  slowly  dying  man,  to  be  sure  —  and  he  knew  it,  knowing  also  that 
he  was  ultimately  beyond  the  strictures  and  ukases  of  the  Zhdanovs  of  this  world. 
Dutifully,  he  attended  the  hearings  to  which  he  was  summoned  and  he  sat  there, 
his  arms  folded,  his  back  to  the  commissar. 

In  the  grim  first  movement,  we  pass  through  a  landscape  of  melancholy  pastoral 
music,  funeral  corteges,  and  warring  furies.  The  second  movement,  pace 
Prokofiev's  description,  is  intensely  conflicted,  with  the  lyrical  cantilena  always 
liable  to  disruption  by  harshly  scored  music  of  rage.  The  third  movement  makes  a 
drastic  leap  into  optimism,  part  balletic  in  sound,  part  "classical."  The  earlier  mood 
is  invoked  once  more,  but  Prokofiev  hastily  sweeps  it  aside. 

—M.S. 
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fromThe  Hithetique  to 
The  Royal  Fireworks. 

FideKty  Management  ©ResearchCo. 

Investment  Advisor  to  the  Fidelity  Group  of  Mutual  Funds 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109,  Tel.  726-0650 
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Introduce  Your  Child 
and  His/Her  Friends  to 
Some  New  Friends 
at  Symphony  Hail . . . 
Ludwig,  WoHgang,  Igor 
&  Johann  Sebastian. 

The  Boston  Symphony  invites  you  to  attend 
Youth  Concerts  as  a  family  on  3  Saturday 
mornings  or  arrange  for  your  school  to  attend 
as  a  class  on  3  Friday  mornings. 

Saturdays  at  11 :00  am:  December  10, 

February  4,  April  8 

Fridays  at  10: 15  am:  December  2,  January  27, 

March  31 

Series  Price:  $9.00  for  3  concerts 

The  Youth  Activities  Office  at  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492)  will  assist  you  with  all  concert 
arrangements. 

%^       Begin  a  lasting 

friendship  with  the 
Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Youth 
Concerts  Conductor 
Harry  Elhs  Dickson, 
and  all  the  great 
masters  of  music  at 
Youth  Concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall. 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


OZAWA 

:  Pirtcmr 
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The  Model  601  is  a  new  Direct/ 
Reflecting®  {oudspeaker  of  outstanding 
performance,  efficiency,  and  versatility, 
designed  to  incorporate  many  of  the 
basic  concepts  used  in  the  world- 
renowned  Bose  901®  Series  111 

While  conventional  speakers  beam 
sound  directly  at  the  listener  from 
two  or  three  front-mounted  drivers, 
the  Model  60rs  unique  arrangement 
of  six  precisely  positioned  drivers 
reflects  the  greatest  part  of  each 
speaker's  sound  output  off  back  and 
side  walls  of  the  listening  room.  This 
creates  the  high  proportion  of 
reflected  sound  heard  in  a  live,  con- 
cert-hall performance,  and  captures 
the  impact  and  presence  of  live 
music  with  a  degree  of  realism  that 
no  conventional  speaker  can  match. 

For  a  more  complete  introduction 


to  the  Model  601,  visit  any  authorized 
Bose  dealer  or  write  for  a  full-color 
brochure  to  Bose,  Dept.  TGW,  The 
Mountain,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 


Better  sound  through  research. 


Patents  issued  and  pending.  Cabinets  are  walnut  veneer. 
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MORE  ... 

The  Schubert  book  by  Arthur  Hutchirigs  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  is  not  bad 
(Octagon).  Otto  Erich  Deutsch's  compilation  Schubert:  Memoirs  by  his  Friends 
is  rich  and  moving  (Humanities),  and  the  first  major  biography,  that  of  Kreissle  von 
Hellborn,  is  full  of  good  detail  as  well  as  interesting  in  point  of  view  because  written 
when  Schubert's  stature  was  not  yet  generally  understood  and  indeed  some  of  his 
important  music  not  yet  known  (Vienna  House,  in  the  1869  translation  by  A.  D. 
Coleridge).  There  are  attractive  recordings  of  the  so-called  Rosamunde  Overture  by 
Karl  Bohm  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammophon,  with  the 
Rosamunde  ballet  music  and  the  Symphony  No.  6).  Peter  Maag  and  the 
Philharmonia  Hungarica  (Turnabout,  a  five-record  set  with  all  the  symphonies 
and  several  other  overtures),  and  George  Szell  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
(Columbia  7002,  with  more  of  the  Rosamunde  music  and  some  of  Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music — a  more  attractive  packaging  than  Columbia 
7526,  which  assembles  mostly  not  very  satisfactory  performances  of  Schubert 
pieces  by  other  conductors).  Bohm  to  Maag  to  Szell  is  the  order  from  soft  to  lean. 

Stravinsky  by  Eric  Walter  White  is  a  big  book,  full  of  interesting  detail,  not  all  of 
it  accurate  (California).  Roman  Vlad's  Stravinsky  has  interesting  comments  on  the 
music  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback),  while  Stravinsky  by  Robert  Siohan,  who 
is  not  always  sympathetic  to  the  composer's  aims,  is  worth  knowing  for  the 
biographical  detail  and  for  its  many  pictures  (October  House,  available  in  paperback). 
Stravinsky  in  the  Theater,  edited  by  Minna  Lederman,  is  an  exceptionally  valuable 
collection  of  essays  that  includes  Lincoln  Kirstein's  account  of  the  rehearsal  for  the 
first  production  of  Card  Game  (Da  Capo  paperback).  Even  with  a  couple  of 
flustered  moments,  Stravinsky's  own  hard-edged  and  witty  performance  of  Card 
Game  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  is  first  choice  (Columbia,  with  Scenes  de  ballet 
and  a  curiosity,  Stravinsky's  version  for  small  orchestra  of  the  Bluebird  pas  de  deux 
from  Tchaikovsky's  Sleeping  Beauty);  however,  Claudio  Abbado's  record  with  the 
London  Symphony  is  also  excellent  (Deutsche  Grammophon,  with  the  Firebird  Suite). 

We  are  still  waiting  for  a  good  book  on  Prokofiev,  Israel  Nestyev's  detailed  one 
being  politically  tendentious  (Stanford,  in  Florence  Jonas's  translation),  while 
Victor  Se'roff's  is  a  hatchet-job  in  the  opposite,  anti-Soviet  direction  (October 
House,  available  in  paperback).  Music  and  Musical  Life  in  Soviet  Russia  by  Boris 
Schwarz  is  an  indispensable  book,  full  of  information  about  the  world  in 
Prokofiev  wrote  his  later  music  (Norton,  available  in  paperback).  Your  best  bet  on 
a  recording  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  is  Eugene  Ormandy's  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  (Odyssey).  Gennady  Rozhdestvensky  is  a  stronger  conductor,  but  his 
Moscow  Radio  Symphony  is  rather  lacking  in  class  and  the  recording  itself  is 
muffled  and  generally  dreadful  (Melodiya-Angel),  while  Jean  Martinon's  not 
uninteresting  but  eccentric  performances  comes  in  an  album  including  similarly 
uneven  readings  with  the  French  Orchestre  National  of  the  Fifth  and  Seventh 
symphonies  (Vox). 

-M.S. 
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Just  add  music 


Very  special 
Holiday  catering 

Scandinavian  Cuisine 
a  specialty 

Susan  Woodman 
964-7273 


PAKI^RJ 


Dine  exquisitely  on  Boston's 

favorite  dishes,  American  and 

continental  cuisine.  Serving 

lunch,  dinner  and  Sunday  Brunch. 

Our  cosmopolitan  lounge 

adjoining  Parker's  restaurant. 

Perfect  for  light  lunch  at  noon. 

Cocktails  till  closing. 


Come  eat,  drink,  dance  and  be 

entertained  in  a  plush 

turn-of-the-century  place. 

Open  at  1 1 :30  a.m.  to  2  a.m. 


THEDUMFEYFAiniLVS 


More  music  for  your  money. 


The  Classical  Record  Center  in  the  Barnes  &  Noble  Bookstore 
is  one  of  the  few  record  stores  in  Boston  devoted  exclusively 
to  classical  music.  And  probably  the  only  one  to 
offer  the  full  line  of  every  budget  label  listed 
in  the  Schwann  catalogue. 

Barnes  &  Noble  also  features  the  com- 
plete Columbia  Masterworks  and 
Columbia  Odyssey  catalogues 
as  well  as  a  wide  selection  of  other 
leading  American  and  European 
labels,  all  at  discount  prices. 

So  come  to  Barnes  &  Noble,  where  you  always  get 
more  books  for  your  money.  And  more  music,  too. 


The  Classical  Record  Center 
at  the 

BARNES  &NC)BLE 
BCOKSTORE 

395  Washington  St.  (Across  from  Filene's)  Open  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7;  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6. 
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Guest  Artist 
Joseph  Silverstein 


Joseph  Silverstein  joined  the  Boston    • 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1955  at  the  age 
of  23.  He  has  been  Assistant  Conductor 
since  the  beginning  of  the  1971-72  season, 
and  Concertmaster  since  1962.  A  native 
of  Detroit,  he  began  his  musical  studies 
with  his  father,  a  violin  teacher,  and  later 
attended  the  Curtis  Institute.  His  teachers 
have  included  Joseph  Gingold,  Mischa 
Mischakoff  and  Efrem  Zimbalist. 


Mr.  Silverstein  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  orchestras  of  Detroit,  Denver, 
Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Philadelphia  and  Rochester, 
and  abroad  in  Jerusalem  and  Brussels.  He  appears  regularly  as  soloist  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  conducts  the  Orchestra  frequently.  He  has  also  conducted, 
among  others,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Rochester  Philharmonic  and  the 
Jerusalem  Symphony.  In  1959  he  was  one  of  the  wiriners  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  Belgium  International  Competition,  and  in  1960  he  won  the  Walter  W. 
Naumburg  Award. 

Mr.  Silverstein  is  first  violinist  and  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  and  led  their  1967  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and 
England.  He  has  participated  with  this  group  in  many  recordings  for  RCA  Victor 
and  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  recently  recorded  works  of  Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach 
and  Arthur  Foote  for  New  World  Records  with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish.  He  is 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music  at  Boston  University. 

Last  fall,  Mr.  Silverstein  led  the  Boston  University  Symphony  Orchestra  to  a 
silver  medal  prize  in  the  Herbert  von  Karajan  Youth  Orchestra  Competition 
in  Berlin. 


The  best  of  the  bunch. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 

Main  Office  — 133  Federal  Street,  Boston 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


SEXJI  OZAWA 

Mhj/c  Director 
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Everyone 
Needs  Friends 

A  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
is  anyone  who  makes  an  annual 
contribution. 

A  Friend  who  contributes  $25.00 
or  more  will  receive  our  monthly 
publication  BSO,  edited  by 
Director  of  Publications  Michael 
Steinberg,  and  priority  Tangle- 
wood  ticket  information. 

When  you  become  a  Friend  of  the 
BSO  you  also  become  a  Friend 
of  Youth  Concerts,  POPS,  the 
Esplanade,  and  Symphony  Hall. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to:  Development  Office,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

I  WANT  TO  BE  A  FRIEND 

D  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ . 


n  Please  send  me  further  information 
Name 


Address 
City^ 


State 


Zip 


Make  checks  payable  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  .  .  . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 
(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL :  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to  the 
concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will 
be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  calling 
in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  to  the 
Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to  their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway 
at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by 
the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE :  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  will 
be  open  at  12 :  15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 

Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

PUBLIC  TELEPHONES  AND  AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE :  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  and 
makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will 
receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your  contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order 
not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS :  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  concerts 
only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $2.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the  Huntington 
Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays  beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS :  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7), 
WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9).  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3), 
and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88. 5). Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM  &  FM  (Boston  102.5  FM : 
1330  AM),  and  WFCR-FM).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC-FM,  and  WFCR-FM. 
WFCR-FM. 

BSO  FRIENDS :  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its  endeavors. 
Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket  information. 
For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please  call  the  Friends 
Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend 
and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  the  label 
from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 
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^  Very  impressive,  perhaps  more 
knowledgeable  than  anyone  else 
writing  in  Boston  now." 

^  Youns,  but  knows  what  he's  doins, 
works  nard  all  the  time  to  expand  nis 
knowledge!'         ^ 

""Shouldbereadr 


When  performers  got  the  opportunity  to 
criticize  the  critics*  that's  what  they  said 
about  Thor  Eckert,  music  critic  for  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Readers  have  come  to  depend  on  the 
Monitor's  perceptive  coverage  of  the 
arts,  as  well  as  its  fair,  balanced 
coverage  of  national  and  international 
news.  To  subscribe  to  this  award-winning 
daily  newspaper,  just  call  toll  free: 
800-225-7090.  (In  Massachusetts,  call 
collect  617-262-2300.) 
Or  use  the  coupon  below. 

*The  Real  Paper,  November  13, 1976. 

News.The  way  you  need  it. 

JO*  OHR^Tj/^  SOBJOE  MW^ 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  every  Monday  through  Friday  for: 

□  3  months  $12.50     Q  6  months  $25    [J  9  months  $37.50     □  One  year,  only  $45- 

a  $5  saving 

□  Check/money  order  enclosed*  D  Bill  me  later 

Name  (please  print) 

Street Apt. 

City State ZIP 

'Outside  U.S.A.  use  current  local  exchange  rate. 
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0BRI0N/Rl/SSELL5cC0. 


?2<Uy^  t  a/TZoe^ 


J.  Deane  Somerville 
Leif  Larsen 
Arthur  A.  Morse 


Francis  J.  Flynn 
Herbert  S.  Tuckerman 
C.  Mitchell  Draper,  Jr. 


ONE  BOSTON  PLACE  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 

Area  Code  617  723-7100 


cantata  SingerS 

J.S.  BACH's 

THE  CHRISTMAS 
ORATORIO 

(Parts  I-IV) 


©1977  Carillon  Importers,  Ltd  ,  NY, 


V 


:?^^ 

"^c 


John  Ferris 

conducting 

Tues.,  Dec.  6 
Wed.,  Dec.  7 
8:00  p.m. 

Sanders  Theatre, 
Cambridge 

Tickets:  $7,  $5,  $3 
ARTS  vouchers  accepted 

For  information: 
The  Cantata  Singers 
Box  375, 

Cambridge,  MA  02138 
661-7040 


Theageof 
enlightenment  is  here. 

A  cream  sherry  doesn't  have  to  be  dark  and  heavy. 

Discover  Croft  Original,  the  world's  only 

pale  cream  sherry. 

Imported  from  Jerez,  birthplace  of  great  sherries. 

You'll  see  cream  sherry  in  a  new  hght . . . on  the  rocks, 

as  an  aperitif,  after  dinner. 
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Mi 


Fine  Quality 

Gems  and 

Jewelry. 

SHREVE, 
CRUMPS  LOW  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1800 

330  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116  (617)  267-9100 

AND  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


There  IS  a  difference!!!  [3°^;^ 

-jyearH 

PREPARE  FOR: 

GMAT  •  GRE  •  OCAT 

VAT  •  COLLEGE  BOARDS 

Our  broad  range  of  programs  provides  an  umbrella  of  test- 
mg  know-how  that  enables  us  to  offer  the  best  preparation 
available,  no  matter  which  course  is  taken.  Over  38  years 
of  experience  and  success.  Small  classes.  Voluminous 
home  study  materials.  Courses  that  are  constantly  up- 
dated. Permanent  centers  open  days,  evenings  &  week- 
ends all  year.  Complete  tape  facilities  for  review  of  class 
lessons  and  for  use  of  supplementary  materials.  Make-ups 
for  missed  lessons  at  our  centers. 

ECFMG  •  FLEX 
NATl  MEDICAL  BOARDS 
NATl  DENTAL  BOARDS 

Flexible  Programs  And  Hours 


ASK  ABOUT  OUR 
COMPACT  COURSES 


For  the  Boston  area 
617-261-5150 

Outside  NY  State  Onlv 
CALL  TOLL  FREE 

800-221-9840 


IMPpfN 

EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

25  Huntington  Ave. 
Boston.  MA  021 15 

TEST  PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS  SINCE  1938 


Centers  in  Major  U.S.  Cities 
and  Lugano,  Switzerland 


i 


Potino  Incorporated 

Fine  Piano  &  Furniture  Refinishing 


Specializing  in: 
CUSTOM  FURNITURE 

PERIOD  FURNITURE 


Restoring     •     Repairing     •     Refinishing 

polishing  and  touch-up  work  done  on  location 
come  in  or  call  to  set  up  an  appointment 

60  Arberdeen  Avenue  •  Cambridge,  Ma.  02138  •  (617)  492-1562 
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BSO/lOO  ...  A  Sound  Investment 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  widely  known  as  one  of  the  world's  most 
versatile  orchestras,  one  of  the  world's  most  popular  orchestras,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  orchestras.  With  an  annual  operating  budget  of  well  over  $10,000,000  a 
year,  it  is  also  the  largest  orchestral  organization  in  the  world. 

More  than  70%  of  the  orchestra's  annual  operating  budget  is  met  from  earned 
income  (ticket  sales,  tour  fees,  television  appearances,  recording  activities,  for 
example),  a  very  high  ratio  for  symphony  orchestras.  The  BSO  is  one  of  only  four 
of  the  twenty -nine  leading  American  orchestras  whose  earned  incomes  approach 
70%  of  operating  expenses.  The  other  twenty-five  average  less  than  55% . 

To  close  the  gap  between  earned  income  and  operating  expenses.  Symphony 
depends  upon  limited  endowment  and  trust  income,  grants  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  the  generosity  of  Friends.  All  of  these  have  helped  a 
great  deal.  Nevertheless,  in  1976-77,  after  all  sources  of  support  had  been  counted 
in,  there  remained  a  net  deficit  of  nearly  $800,000.  This  has  been  so  for  a  good 
many  years  now,  and  the  Trustees  have  been  able  to  meet  that  net  deficit  only  by 
"borrowing"  from  the  endowment  fund  or  (and  this  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing) 
by  using  bequests  received  during  the  year. 

Unless  positive  steps  are  taken  in  a  foreseeable  number  of  years,  the  capital  funds 
of  the  Orchestra  could  be  wholly  exhausted.  This  is  the  reason  for  BSO/lOO,  the 
Hundredth  Anniversary  Fund  program,  a  campaign  to  raise  between  now  and  the 
Orchestra's  centennial  year  in  1981  a  total  of  $15,700,000  in  capital  gifts.  BSO/lOO 
has  been  designed  to  meet  these  pressing  needs : 

$11,000,000  to  augment  the  capital  funds  of  the  Orchestra.  The  income  from  the 
monies  raised  is  to  be  used  to  balance  the  operating  budget  in  the  years 
following  1981. 

$3,000,000  to  build  a  cash  reserve  fund  to  meet  net  annual  deficits  during  the 
five-year  campaign,  and  future  contingencies. 

$1,700,000  to  fund  necessary  and  desirable  physical  plant  improvements  at 
Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood  to  effect  a  more  productive  and  more 
efficient  use  of  space  and  facilities. 

BSO/lOO  was  announced  in  early  October,  More  than  $5,000,000,  about  one 
third  of  the  goal,  has  already  been  received  in  gifts  and  pledges  from  Trustees  and 
Overseers,  major  individual  donors,  and  corporations  and  foundations. 

The  campaign  is  gaining  momentum,  and  active  solicitation  is  well  under  way. 
You  will  be  hearing  more  about  BSO/lOO  during  the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize,  however,  that  a  strong  annual  giving  program 
remains  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  BSO/lOO  and  to  the  financial 
well-being  of  the  Orchestra.  Increased  support  through  annual  giving  is,  in  fact,  a 
major  part  of  BSO/lOO  planning.  The  hope  and  the  intention  is  that  annual  giving 
during  the  five-year  capital-gifts  campaign  will  continue  and  will  even  rise  by  at 
least  10%  over  the  $1,208,000  raised  in  the  year  just  concluded.  We  ask  you  to 
remember  that  your  continued  support  as  a  Friend  will  help  to  determine  the  future 
course  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Hollandse  chocolade. 


A  \AADr1d  of  fine  foods. 


Harvard  Square  /  Belmont  /  Newton  Centre  /  Charles  River  Park 
Telephone  (all):  876-2211 
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Coactf  Belts  are  very  well  made 

out  of  very  good  leather 

and  come  in  men*s  and  women's  sizes. 


Coach®  Bags  and  Belts  are  made  in  New  York  City  and  are  sold  in  fine  stores  throughout  the  world. 
For  catalogue  write:  Coach  Leatherware.  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  10001. 
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COMING  CONCERTS 


Friday,  25  November  —  2-4 :  50 
Saturday,  26  November  —  8 :  30-11 :  10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting: 

Haydn  The  Seasons  (Complete) 

Phyllis  Bryn-Julson,  soprano 
Robert  Tear,  tenor 
John  Shirley-Quirk,  baritone 
New  England  Conservatory 
Chorus,  Loma  Cooke 
deVaron,  Conductor 


Wednesday,  30  November  at  7 :  30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Thursday,  1  December  —  7:30-9:15 

Thursday  '10'  Series 
Friday,  2  December  —  2-3 :  45 
Saturday,  3  December  —  8 :  30-10 :  15 

KAZUYOSHI AKIYAMA  conducting : 


Bassett 


Echoes  from  the  invisible 
world 


Rachmaninoff  Symphony  No.  2  in 
E  minor.  Op.  27 


Thursday,  8  December  —  8 :  30-10 

Thursday  'A'  Series 
Friday,  9  December  —  2-3 :  30 
Saturday,  10  December  —  8 :  30-10 

KAZUYOSHI  AKIYAMA  conducting : 

Mercure  Triptyche 

Mozart    Piano  Concerto  No.  23  in  A, 
K.488 
Radu  Lupu,  piano 

Strauss    Also  Sprach  Zarathustra, 
Op.  30 


Wednesday,  14  December  at  7 :  30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Thursday,  15  December  —  7 :  30-9 

Thursday  '10'  Series 
Friday,  16  December  —  2-3 :  30 
Saturday,  17  December  —  8 :  30-10 

SERGU  COMISSIONA  conducting : 

Debussy  Nocturnes 

The  Radcliffe  Choral 
Society,  Priscilla 
Chapman,  Conductor 

Debussy  Rhapsody  for  Clarinet 

Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  1  in  F, 
Op.  10 


CORRIGENDUM  .  .  . 


Further  to  the  complicated  performance  history  of  the  complete  1893  version  — with 
the  Blumine  movement  and  the  original  scoring  —  of  Mahler's  First  Symphony:  this 
was  done  for  the  first  time  since  the  1890s  by  Frank  Brieff  and  the  New  Haven 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  11  March  1969.  The  first  and  so  far  only  performance  in 
the  Boston  area  was  given  by  the  Cantabrigia  Orchestra  under  Joel  Lazar  at  Sanders 
Theater,  Cambridge,  on  11  August  1969.  That,  and  not  Eugene  Ormandy's 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  performance  in  October  that  year,  was  the  first  performance 
here  of  Blumine.  Noted  with  apologies  to  Messrs.  Brieff  and  Lazar,  and  also  with 
thanks  to  Mr.  Lazar,  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Symphony,  for 
supplying  the  exact  dates. 
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Europe  is 
three  blocks 
east  of  here. 


If  you've  been  taken  by  the 

shortage  of  good  restaurants 

around  Symphony  Hall,  take  a 

walk  down  Huntington  Avenue. 

Across  from  the  Christian  Science 

Center  is  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 

And  inside  The  Colonnade,  two  of 

the  most  European  restaurants  in 

America.  Zachary's :  where  dinner 

entrees  range  from  roast  rack  of 

baby  lamb  to  Steak  Au  Poivre  En 

Chemise,  served  in  the  tradition 

usually  found  on  the  continent. 

And  The  Cafe  Promenade:  a 

light-filled,  airy  room  reminiscent 

of  all  the  enchanting  little  cafes  of 

Europe.  Here  you  can  dine  on 

lighter  continental  cuisine  such  as 

crepes  and  sandwiches.  And  some 

of  the  most  extraordinary 

pastries  in  town.  From  5:30 

until  7  pm,  Zachary's  has  a 

"table  d'hote"  menu  that  allows 

for  comfortable  dining  before 

Symphony.  And  for  those  who 

never  dine  until  after  Symphony, 

both  restaurants  are  open  until 

11:00  every  evening.  Either  way 

they're  two  of  the  few  restaurants 

that  let  you  enjoy  fine  dining  and 

Symphony  during  the  same  night. 

Zachary^and 
Cafe  Promenade 

atTheCokmnadeHotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone  (617)  261-2800.  In-hotel  parking  available. 
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NEW  TO  BOSTON 

We  specialize  in  beautiful  European  designed 

downfilled  comforters.  A  wide  .Selection  of 

attractive  linens  and  comforter  accessories  provide 

an  exciting  and  versatile  decoratina  concept. 

l5Tiii:oDi.:DLX>x/Naa^s 

229  Berkeley  Street  267-6591 


Heavy  Savings 

ON  LIGHT 

(from  the  people  who  light  up  route  1 28) 

Polished  chrome  spheres  whirl 

in  tight  orbit  on  satin  chrome 

arms. ..providing  a  comfortable 

down-light  for  work, 

dining,  wherever 

a  concentration 

of  light 

is  needed. 

6  light 

22"  dia 

by  Lightolier. 

reg.  retail  $180.00 

$9790 


s^s 


Lighting  by 
STANDARD  ELECTRIC 

Supply 


Route  128  to  Exit  49  to  Route  117, 

1339  Main  St..  Waltham,  890-1050 

Open  Wed-Thurs-Fii   Evenings  Sat  'til  4 

Major  Credit  Cards  Honored 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON  02110 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood               Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President                                           Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant                     H.  Gilman  Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President                                              Vice  President 

John  L  Thorndike                  John  Plimpton 

Vice  President                                              Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President 

John  Q.  Adams                     James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President,                                         Ropes  &  Cray 
John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co.                       ^^3^  jq„^  f^    BRADLEY 
Oliver  F.  Ames                                        Manchester,  Mass. 
Trustee 

Philip  Dean 
Samuel  Cabot                           j.^.^ee 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

Edward  L  Emerson                Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark                       Pa/mer  &  Dodge 

John  B.  Gray                        Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Dennison                         g^y^rly  Farms,  Mass. 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Bayard  Henry                         Albert  B.  Hunt 

Corporate  Consultant                              Trustee 

George  S.  Johnston             rqnald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder  Stevens  &  Clark                          ^^^^^       5,^^^^^  4  ^lark 
New  York,  New  York 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins               Robert  G.  Wiese 

Herrick  &  Smith                                         Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Trustee 

• 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 

1 
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Classic  arid  contemporary  French  cuisine, 
prepared  and  served  in  the  Restaurant 
with  unfailing  attention.  Dinner  from  5 :3Q. 


Open  t1  AMto  T  Aivr  "007^^0^ 

MNEUIL  HAiX  MMlKEIPLAQEZZi::!":^^ 

Boston  •  Open  daily  


Opus  2 


Upsiairs — 
jyownsidlrs 


ThCnew  restaurant  oil' Bqs^ 

Presenting  itnique  international  and  Anrerican 

selections. -UifMsh    Dinner    Cocktails. -Supper 


Opeh;;daiiy  11  AM  to  t;a 

.'South  Market  Building  at 

FANEUJL  HALL  MABKETPLACE. 


3 


227-3434 


? 


JJ 


Backstage 
with  the 
Boston 
Symphony 


"A   charming,   informative   book. 

...The  author  is  knowledgeable.  She  offers 
an  abundance  of  behind-the-scenes  details 
and  personal  anecdotes... She  discusses 
each  of  the  orchestras  conductors,  evoking 
the  personalities  and  musical  genius  of 
each.  Equally  important,  she  conveys  the 
special  sense  of  community  that  exists 
among    the    members    of    the    Boston 


Symphony  ■ 


Publishers  Weekly 


Evening  at  Symphony 

A  Portrait  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

by  JANET 
BAKER-CARR 

Illustrated  with  photographs.  S10.95.  now  at  your  bookstore 

Watch  for  Evening  at  Symphony  on  your  local  PBS  station 

^  .4  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
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Areta 


Contemporary  Designs 


161  Newbury  Street,  Boston  266-4466 

A  new  concept  in  casual,  yet  classic  living : 
with  the  grace  of  French  artistry  and  the 
1^  ■  I     love  of  Haitian  craftsmen, 

^lAlAfhlll^lf  Banana  Leaf  f urni- 
■^^^^*'**"  y  ture  has  been 
%^|<^%^^  brought  to  Areta  by  world 
i^%l^5^51i  renown  designer  Larry 

♦^  ^^^m^^^m  Peabody.  ..along with 
IS  QOIIlQ  his  Old  World,  Country 
■  ^^  ^^  and  Modern  furniture, 

l%2m  A  n SfeC     that  has  become 
i/aiiail<l»-  so  much  a  part  of 
today's  living.  At  Areta,  you'll  also  find 
those  charming  touches  in  art  and  acces- 
sories that  say  "welcome"  in  your  home. 

American  Express/Visa/Master  Charge    Gift  orders  shipped  COD. 


BSO  ENGAGEMENT  CALENDAR 


The  new  BSO  Engagement  Calendar  is  now  available  through  the  Friends'  Office 
and  in  local  bookshops.  This  year's  handsome  edition  is  on  a  theme  of  Music  in  the 
Arts  and  illustrated  with  paintings,  drawings,  and  etchings  by  Degas,  Renoir, 
Vermeer,  Matisse,  and  Manet,  among  other  renowned  artists.  Another  nice  plus  is 
that  all  illustrations  in  the  Calendar  can  be  seen  in  museums  in  and  around  Boston. 
The  Calendar,  collected,  edited  and  designed  by  Mrs.  Bela  Kalman,  begins  with 
September  1977  and  runs  through  December  1978.  In  addition  to  spacious  squares 
for  noting  appointments,  birthdays,  etc.,  it  contains  a  list  of  all  BSO  concerts  for  the 
coming  season  (including  Providence  and  Carnegie  Hall),  the  Stage  Door  Lectures 
and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers,  plus  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Orchestra.  It  is  sure 
to  be  an  appreciated  gift  at  only  $5.00. 


ORDER  FORM 
I  want 


Tear  here  and  mail 


copies  at  $5.50  each  (includes  postage)  Total 


Name 
Street 
City_ 


State. 


Zip. 


MAIL  AND  MAKE  CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO: 

COUNCIL  OF  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 
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Accompanist  to 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Pops  •  Arthur  Fiedler  •  Seiji  Ozawa 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Tanglewood 


This 
is  one 
of  the 

worid^ 
most 
popular  I 
wmes.  i 


This  is 


other. 


cas' 


vil 


^.«J  JO-  iA,  { 


cas^ 


A  SORT 
EST/ 


SBMEII 


.'JWITt  TABLE  Wll 
L?"TEITt:  1  PT,  • 

«:  PAST 
HMS.  •»! 


;.•'"?  M'i-ri;' if.' 


97th  SEASON 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

AI//J/C  Director 


i^/-^- 


i 
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TRUST  BANKING. 

A  symphony  in  financial  planning. 
Conducted  by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Decisions  which  affect  personal  financial  goals  are  often 

best  made  in  concert  with  a  professional  advisor. 

However,  some  situations  require  consultation  with  a  number 

of  professionals  skilled  in  different  areas  of  financial 

management.  Real  estate  advisors.  Tax  consultants. 

Estate  planners.  Investment  managers. 

To  assist  people  with  these  needs,  our  venerable 

Boston  banking  institution  has  developed  a  new  banking 

concept  which  integrates  all  of  these  professional 

services  into  a  single  program. 

The  program  is  called  trust  banking.  Orchestrated  by 
Roger  Dane,  Vice  President,  722-7022,  for  a  modest  fee. 


DIRECTORS 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

Chairn^an,  Executive 
Committee 

DwightL.  Allison,  Jr. 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

David  C.  Crockett 

Deputy  to  the  Chairman 
of  tne  Board  of  Trustees 
and  to  the  General 
Director,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital 

F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 
Partner,  Sherburne, 
Powers  &  Needham 


Hans  H.  Estin 

Vice  Chairman,  North 

American  Management 

Corporation 
Nathan  H.  Garrick,  Jr. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the 

Board 
Donald  J.  Hurley 

Partner,  Goodwin, 

Proctor  &  Hoar 
Robert  Mainer 

Senior  Vice  President, 

The  Boston  Company, 

Inc. 
William  F.  Morton 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
LovettC.  Peters 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 


George  W.  Phillips 

Executive  Vice 

President 
George  Putnam 

Chairman,  Putnam 

Management 

Company,  Inc. 
JohnE.  Rogerson 

Partner,  Hutchins  & 

Wheeler 
Henry  E.  Russell 

President 
Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
Charles  W.  Schmidt 

President,  S.D.  Warren 

Company  (A  Division 

of  Scott  Paper  Company) 


C.  Vincent  Vappi 

President,  Vappi  & 

Company,  Inc. 
Jeptha  H.  Wade 

Partner,  Choate,  Hall 

&  Stewart 
WiUiamW.  Wolbach 

Vice  Chairman 

of  the  Board 
Honorary  Director 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Chairman,  The  Stop  & 

Shop  Companies,  inc. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 


^^-^ 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Seventh  Season  1977-1978 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  Clowes 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 


Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Administration 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
Executive  Director 

Gideon  Toeplitz 
Assistant  Manager 

Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Development 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 
of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 

Advisor  for 
the  Music  Director 


Trustees  Emeriti 

John  T.  Noonan  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 

Manager 

Daniel  R.  Gustin 
Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.White 


CandiceL.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 

Tangleivood 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1977  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 
Chairman 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Vice  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Frederick  Brandi 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 


Weston  P.  Figgins 
Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  Golding 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall,  III 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

John  S.  McLennan 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Richard  P.  Morse 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 
Secretary 

David  G.  Mugar 

Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Mrs.  A.  Lloyd  Russell 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Roger  Woodworth 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  Icids 
■      a  free  education. 


I      Yes,  free. 

The  Getting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
transportation  to  and  from,  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  par'ents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston 
Mass.  021 15,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 


THE  MASTERWORKS 
CHORALE 

CANTATA  NO.  191 
CANTATA  NO.  80 

mNDEL 

DETTINGEN  TE  DEUM 


ALLEN  LANNOM,  Conductor 


For  tickets,  phone:  (617)  263-5785 


December  10  December  11 

8:00  pm  5:00  pm 

Gary  Hall,  Lexington 


ESTABLISHED  1875 

More  than  a  century 

of  famous 

Italian  foods 

TEL.  423-6340 
10  BOSWORTH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


.  .  .  into  the  olaoei^^^Pftl^;  glowing 
skin  .    ,  Elizabeth  Grady/Face  First. 

for  an  hour's  deep  pore  cleansing,  skin 
stimulating  facial  treatment  that  will  leave 
your  complexion  as  lovely  as  the  rest  of 
your  appearance,  next  time  you  step  out. 

Step  in,  or  phone,  and  ask  for  Nadja. 
Ask  for  a  free  professional  consultation 
and  skin  analysis  by  one  of  our  more 
than  twenty  graduate  estheticians. 

Ask  too,  about  customized  make-up 
design  to  enhance  the  beautiful  skin 
you're  in.  And  about  individually  created 
programs  for  homecare  cleansing,  to 
keep  it  that  way. 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston      536-4447 


200  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill      964-6470 


Because  your  face  does  come  first 
morning  or  evening. 


Seiji  Ozawa 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall 
of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria  in  1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He  attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  and 
graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation,  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besanqon,  France,  and  was  invited  by  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying 
at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music  Director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later  to  study 
and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his  inaugural 
season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  although  he 
remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77  season. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  recordings  include:  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  label,  Berlioz's 
Symphonie  fantastique,  La  damnation  de  Faust,  Romeo  et  Juliette  (which  was 
awarded  a  Grand  Prix  du  Disque),  Ives's  Symphony  No.  4  and  Central  Park  in  the 
Dark,  and  De  Falla's  Three-cornered  Hat,  and,  on  the  New  World  Records  label, 
Griffes's  Songs  of  Fiona  McLeod.  Recordings  soon  to  be  released  are:  Bartok's 
Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite  and  Music  for  Percussion,  Strings,  and  Celeste, 
Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5,  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  1,  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  Sheherazade,  all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  Sessions's  When 
Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom' d  on  New  World  Records. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1977/78 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 
Bo  Youp  Fiwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  5.  Dana  chair 

Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phillip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  5.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock    £  flat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 
Peter  Gordon 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


People  who  make  a  lot  of  money  gen- 
erally do  it  by  knowing  what  they're 
good  at— and  working  hard  at  it. 
Unfortunately,  this  same  expertise 
doesn't  always  pay  off  in  the  manage- 
ment of  that  money.  Which  is  one 
reason  why  a  number  of  people  decide 
to  concentrate  on  their  business 
and  leave  their  money  management 
to  the  experts  at  New  England 
Merchants  Bank. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  working 
with  you  to  develop  a  long-range  finan- 
cial strategy  based  entirely  on  your 
own  needs.  And  we  take  the  necessary 
pains  to  insure  that  our  handling 
of  your  account  meets  those  needs. 

Write  or  call  Harry  Baughman,  or 
any  of  our  trust  or  banking  officers, 
at  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02109, 
(617)  742-4000. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 
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"/  know  you  had  a  record  profit  year,  hut  don't  you 
want  to  put  some  of  it  in  trust  for  the  children?" 


Member  FDIC 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Seventh  Season 


Friday,  25  November  at  2 
Saturday,  26  November  at  8 :  30 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


HAYDN  Die  Jahreszeiten  (The  Seasons) 

— text  by  Gottfried  van  Swieten  after  the  poem  by  James  Thomson 

Spring 
Summer 


INTERMISSION 


Autumn 
Winter 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano 
ROBERT  TEAR,  tenor 
JOHN  SHIRLEY-QUIRK,  baritone 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS, 
LORNA  COOKE  deVARON,  conductor 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  4 :  50  and  Saturday's  about  11 :  10. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano. 

Saturday's  concert  is  being  filmed  for  future  telecast.  Occasional  shots  of  the 
audience  may  be  included. 


Notes 

Joseph  Haydn 

Die  Jahreszeiten  (The  Seasons) 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau, 
Lower  Austria,  on  31  March  or  1  April 
1732  and  died  in  Vienna  on  31  May  1809. 
He  began  work  on  The  Seasons  in  1799 
and  completed  the  score  early  in  1801, 
the  first  performance  taking  place  under 
his  direction  in  the  Schwarzenberg  Palais, 
Vienna,  on  24  April  that  year.  That  was 
a  private  concert,  and  the  first  public 
performance  followed  five  weeks  later  in 
the  Redoutensaal,  Vienna,  on  29  May. 
The  earliest  known  performance  in 
Boston,  one  unlikely  to  have  consisted  of 
more  than  a  generous  helping  of  excerpts , 
was  given  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  on  13  December  1851.  A  per- 
formance under  B.  J.  Lang  on  31  March 
1866  was  announced  as  the  first  complete 
one  here,  and  a  contemporary  newspaper 
account  tells  us  that  Mr.  Lang  had 
"gathered  together  a  crowd  of  heartily 
interested  singers,  some  250  voices  fresh 
and  lilting."  Music  from  The  Seasons 
was  first  heard  at  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  when,  with  Emil  Paur  conduct- 
ing, the  bass  Pol  Plancon  sang  the 
plowman  aria  in  December  1896  and  the 
one  about  the  hunting  dog  in  January 
1897.  With  the  chorus  of  The  Handel 

and  Haydn  Society,  soprano  Helen  Baotwright,  tenor  Charles  Bressler,  and  bass 
Thomas  Paul,  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  considerably  cut  performances  on  1  and  2 
January  1965.  With  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  Phyllis  Curtin,  Seth  McCoy, 
and  Robert  Hale,  Seiji  Ozawa  conducted  a  performance,  also  with  cuts,  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  July  1972.  The  first  absolutely  complete  performance  in  Boston  was 
probably  the  one  given  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
20  March  1971,  Thomas  Dunn  conducting,  and  with  Diane  Higginbotham,  Charles 
Bressler,  and  Ara  Berberian.  The  most  recent  performance  in  Boston  was  given  by 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  on  5  November  1976,  Thomas  Dunn  conducting, 
with  Diana  Hoagland,  Charles  Bressler,  and  David  Evitts.  The  present  perfor- 
mances are  the  first  complete  ones  by  the  Boston  Symphony. 

The  score  calls  for  bass,  tenor,  and  soprano  soloists,  representing  respectively  a 
tenant-farmer  called  Simon,  a  young  farm  laborer  by  name  of  Lucas,  and  Simon  s 
daughter,  Hanne ;  a  double  chorus;  and  an  orchestra  with  two  flutes  and  piccolo, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  triangle,  tambourine,  keyboard,  and 
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Handel  &  Haydn  Society 

Thomas  Dunn.  Artistic  Director 


George  Frideric  Handel 


Messiah 

Friday  and  Sunday,  December  16  and  18  at  8  p.m.  in  Symphony  Hall 

Tickets  $12.50  $8.50  $5  on  sale  after  December  5  at  the  box  office  only 

Annually  sold  out— order  tickets  early  /  Mail  orders  accepted 


strings.  At  these  performances  John  Gibbons  accompanies  the  recitatives  at  a 
harpsichord  built  by  Carl  Fudge. 

The  English  translation  of  the  text  in  our  program-book  is  by  Thomas  Dunn, 
Artistic  Director  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Boston,  We  reprint  it  by 
permission  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  copyright  owners,  and  with  our  warm 
thanks  to  Mr.  Dunn  and  the  Society. 

Gottfried  Bernhard,  Baron  van  Swieten,  was  not  known  to  be  wanting  in  self- 
esteem  ;  even  so,  he  might  be  astonished  to  learn  how  profoundly  he  affected  the 
course  of  Western  music  and  how  often,  indeed  how  inevitably,  historians  and 
critics  evoke  his  name  when  they  speak  about  his  occasional  proteges,  Haydn  and 
Mozart.  Born  1733  in  the  university  town  of  Leiden  in  the  Netherlands,  birthplace 
also  of  Rembrandt,  Jan  Steen,  and  Gabriel  Metsu,  he  removed  to  Vienna  in  1745 
when  his  father  was  appointed  personal  physician  to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa. 
He  himself  chose  a  career  in  the  diplomatic  corps,  holding  appointments  first  in 
Brussels,  Paris,  and  Warsaw,  then,  in  1770,  becoming  Her  Majesty's  ambassador 
in  Berlin.  In  1777,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  where,  until  his  death  in  1803,  he  was 
Prefect  of  the  Court  Library.  He  was  a  keen  amateur  musician,  and  three  of  his 
wanly  competent  symphonies  are  among  the  countless  spurious  works  published 
during  the  eighteenth  century  under  Haydn's  name.  But  it  was  not  as  a  composer 
that  van  Swieten  made  his  mark.  In  Berlin,  when  he  was  not  busy  negotiating  with 
Frederick  the  Great  over  the  partition  of  Poland,  he  became  friends  with  Carl 
Philipp  Emanuel  Bach  and  with  the  King's  sister.  Princess  Anna  Amalia,  herself  a 
pupil  in  composition  of  Sebastian  Bach's  student,  Johann  Philipp  Kirnberger.  In 
those  circles,  van  Swieten  came  to  know  the  music  of  Sebastian  Bach  and  George 
Frideric  Handel.  That  knowledge  became  a  passion,  an  obsession,  and  the  occasion 
of  relentless  propagation  of  the  faith.  Mozart  would  remark  in  1782  that  at  the 
Sunday  musicales  in  van  Swieten's  apartments,  "nothing  but  Handel  and  Bach"  was 
played,  and  it  was  for  his  series  of  oratorio  evenings  that  Mozart  made  those 
fantastical  hybrids,  his  reorchestrations  of  Handel's  Messiah,  Alexander's  Feast, 
Acis  and  Galatea,  and  the  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day.  It  was  chiefly  through  van 
Swieten  that  Haydn  and  Mozart  learned  their  Handel  and  Bach,  and  it  is  the 
infusion  of  those  influences  into  their  language  that  defines  the  classical  style  they 
perfected  and  that  Beethoven  would  continue.  It  is  curiously  fitting  that  after  the 
turn  of  the  century,  van  Swieten  became  the  dedicatee  not  only  of  Beethoven's  First 
Symphony,  which  symbolizes  the  voice  of  the  future,  but  also  of  Johann  Nikolaus 
Forkel's  Bach  biography,  a  crucial  work  in  history  and  criticism  that  looks  both 
backwards  and  forwards. 

It  was  probably  through  Mozart  that  Haydn  was  introduced  into  the  van  Swieten 
circle  in  Vienna,  and. after  Haydn's  return  in  August  1795  from  his  second  visit  to 
London,  there  were  three  significant  moments  of  contact  between  the  two  men. 
First,  van  Swieten  prepared  the  text  for  the  choral  version  of  The  Seven  Last  Words 
of  the  Savior  Upon  the  Cross,  which  Haydn  had  written  as  an  orchestral  work  for 
the  cathedral  at  Cadiz  in  1785.  Then,  assuming  a  function  that  has  to  be  described 
both  as  midwifery  and  interference,  van  Swieten  made  a  German  version  of  an 
oratorio  libretto  on  the  subject  of  the  Creation,  written  by  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan's  father-in-law  Thomas  Linley,  based  on  Genesis  and  a  bit  more  remotely 
on  Paradise  Lost,  and  brought  back  by  Haydn  from  England.  Haydn  had  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  huge-scale  Handel  performances  he  had  heard  in  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1791  —  during  the  Hallelujah!  in  Messiah  he  had  burst  into  tears  and 
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cried  "He  is  the  master  of  us  all!" —  and  he  was  excited  to  compose  a  work  that 
would  continue  the  tradition.  Die  Schopfung  (The  Creation)  had,  moreover,a 
stupendous  success  both  at  its  private  premiere  in  1798  and  at  its  first  public  per- 
formance in  the  following  year.  Van  Swieten  was  determined  to  consolidate  that 
success  and  promptly  devised  a  scheme  for  another  oratorio,  this  one  also  based  on 
an  English  source,  James  Thomson's  blank-verse  poem.  The  Seasons.  He  wrote  a 
German  libretto,  incorporating  the  Spinning  Song  of  the  ballad-poet  Gottfried 
August  Burger  and  the  story  of  the  maid  "who  kept  her  honor  clean,"  which  is  by 
J.  F.  Weiss. 

"I  should  never  have  written  it,"  said  the  73-year  old  composer  some  four  years 
after  the  first  performance.  "I  overtaxed  myself."  Ever  after,  he  blamed  the  collapse 
of  his  health,  which  can  be  dated  to  1802,  on  the  effort  it  had  cost  him  to  finish  his 
second  great  oratorio.  Yet  he  had  begun  the  task  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  score 
itself  is  unambiguous  evidence  that  he  continued  and  completed  it  at  the  most 
exalted  level  of  inspiration.  Similarly,  he  resented  some  of  the  details  on  which  van 
Swieten  insisted,  for  instance,  the  pictorial  imitation  of  lambs  and  fishes,  of  birds 
and  bees  in  O  wie  lieblich,  the  trio  with  chorus  that  concludes  Spring  —  "French 
trash"  (franzosischer  Quark)  he  called  it  —  yet  it  turns  out  that  he  took  his  patron's 
and  librettist's  advice  on  many  points,  among  them,  in  that  very  number,  the 
magnificent  change  of  key  at  the  exclamation  "Ewiger,  machtiger,  gutiger  Gottl 
(Eternal,  mighty,  merciful  God)." 


Baron  Gottfried  van  Swieten 
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SOCIETY 

John  Oliver, 
Conductoi- 

VERDI 
REQUIEM 


Maynard  Goldman,  Con  cert  master 

Friday,  Dec.  2,  8:00  pm 
Sunday,  Dec.  4,  3:00  pm 

Sacred  Heart  Church 
.  Cambridge  &  6th  Sts.. 
fi9     E.  Cambridge 
Tickets  available  at  the  door. 
For  information  call  253-2906 


Ladies 
Invited 


Free 
Parking 


The  Perfect 
Prelude 

The  Complete 
Coda 

in  Eating  &  Drinking. 

New  York  Sirloin 

Prime  Rib  of  Beef 

Baked  Stuffed  Shrimp 

London  Broil 

Barbecued  Spareribs 

Boston  Scrod 

The  Original  Saloon 

344  Newbury  St.,  Boston 

Other  Saloon  Locations  at 

South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree  and 

Chestnut  Hill  Mall,  Chestnut  Hill 
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presents 


incerlL 


uctists. 


LAnagement 


Q  cn    Joseph 


JORDAN  HALL  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  28  at  8:30 

vlU  To  benefit  the  Boston  Chamber  Orchestra,  Inc. 
Tickets:  $5  and  $7  at  the  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office 

536-2412 
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Van  Swieten  was  as  right  in  the  feehng  that  led  him  to  see  in  The  Seasons  perfect 
material  for  Haydn  as  he  was  culpably  clumsy  in  his  adaptation  of  that  wonderful 
poem.  James  Thomson,  not  to  be  confused  with  the  nineteenth-century  poet  of  the 
same  name  who  wrote  The  City  of  Dreadful  Night,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1700 
and  in  1725  went  to  live  in  London,  where  he  earned  his  bread  as  a  private  tutor. 
One  of  his  poems  became  popular  to  the  point  of  assuming  virtually  the  status  of 
folk-art,  something  so  taken  for  granted  that  we  don't  even  think  to  ask  who  wrote 
it,  and  that  is  Rule,  Britannia!,  which  occurs  in  his  masque  Alfred  of  1740.  The 
Seasons  is  an  earlier  work,  begun  with  Winter  in  1726,  being  completed  by  the 
appearance  of  Autumn  in  1730  but  often  and  extensively  revised  almost  until  the 
poet's  death  in  1748.  As  a  plotless  poem  on  an  immense  scale  —  in  its  final  version 
it  comes  close  to  5,000  lines  —  it  is  original  in  conception  as  well  as  startlingly 
beautiful  in  the  Miltonic  breadth  of  its  rhythm  and  especially  in  the  loving 
specificity  of  detail  in  its  observation  of  nature.  Little  of  those  qualities,  God  knows, 
remains  in  the  Baron's  thudding  Jahreszeiten.  Also  Thomson,  who  thought  blood 
sports  and  booze  were  brutal  and  brutish,  would  have  been  outraged  by  van 
Swieten's  three  cheers  for  those  pastimes.  But  then  again,  who  would  want  Haydn 
not  to  have  composed  his  hound-dog  aria  Seht  auf  die  breiten  Wiesen  hin,  hunting 
chorus  Hort,  das  laute  Geton,  and  bacchanale  Juchhe,  der  Wein  ist  da,  that  amazing 
series  of  pieces  that  concludes  Autumn  and  that  alone  could  ensure  for  Haydn  a 
premier  place  with  Titian,  Michelangelo,  and  Turner,  Mann  and  Goethe,  Verdi  and 
Stravinsky,  as  one  of  the  rare  artists  to  whom  old  age  brings  the  gift  of  ever  bolder 
invention. 


The  Court  Library  in  Vienna  where  Baron  van  Swieten  held  the  musicales  at  which 
■"nothing  but  Handel  and  Bach"  was  played. 
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Spring  includes,  most  famously,  the  aria  about  the  plowman,  a  piece  so  familiar 
that  we  can  be  almost  led  into  forgetting  how  original  it  is  with  its  witty  counter- 
point and  spicy  scoring,  not  to  mention  the  charming  self-quotation.  The  great 
Supplication  that  follows  harks  back  to  the  Adagio  of  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  98. 
That  was  one  of  the  first  pieces  Haydn  wrote  after  receiving  the  news  of  Mozart's 
death  and  it  goes  on  to  allude  to  the  Andante  of  the  Jupiter  Symphony.  Here  the 
association  for  Haydn  is  again  with  Mozart  and  it  takes  him  this  time,  with  the 
fugue  on  Uns  spriesse  uherfluss,  into  a  variant  of  the  quam  olim  Abrahae  in  his 
beloved  friend's  Requiem.  Haydn's  Spring  is,  on  the  whole,  more  gracious  than 
grand  and  intense,  but  in  this  litany  and  in  the  so  splendidly  laid  out  concluding 
chorus  we  begin  to  get  a  sense  of  the  worlds  his  Seasons  comprehend. 

Morning  twilight  and  cock-crow  at  the  beginning  of  Summer  are  a  charming  and 
evocative  scene,  but  nothing  surpasses  Haydn's  painting,  later  on,  of  numbing 
noonday  heat.  What  miracles  he  achieves  with  his  two  woodwinds  who  play 
scarcely  a  dozen  notes  between  them  and  with  his  muted  strings  (and  the  magical 
effect  of  removing  the  mutes  for  the  last  two  bars  of  the  tenor's  aria).  The  waiting 
for  the  release  of  a  thunderstorm  is  another  of  Haydn's  extraordinary  moments, 
this,  too,  managed  just  with  harpsichord,  then  plucked  strings,  and  two  brief  and 
distant  drumrolls.  Seven  years  later,  Beethoven  composed  a  famous  storm  scene  of 
his  own :  he  had  listened  carefully  to  Haydn's. 

With  Autumn,  Haydn  seems  to  ascend  to  a  new  plane  of  inspiration  and 
invention.  He  complained  about  van  Swieten's  hymn  in  praise  of  hard  work,  but 
it  drew  from  him  marvels  of  scoring  and  his  most  magisterial  hold  on  design.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  three  genre  pieces  already  mentioned  that  he  surpasses  himself  —  in 
the  "pointer"  aria  in  which  he  again  shows  his  fondness  for  a  hard-edged  and  spare 
counterpoint,  though  what  we  remember  most  is  the  snuffling  bassoon,  the 
gunshot,  and  the  bird's  plunge  to  earth;  in  the  hunting  chorus  with  its  marvellous 
art  of  continuously  unfolding  and  surprising  variation,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  begins  in 
D  but  ends  in  E  flat,  its  reckless  abandon  of  harmonic  decorum;  and  in  that  giddy, 
harmonically  reeling  chorus  of  drinkers,  a  piece  in  which  Haydn  invents  Mahler. 

Winter  brings  another  three  famous,  well-loved  genre  scenes  —  the  description  of 
the  traveler  lost  in  the  show  (this  has  a  tragic  ending  in  Thomson,  but  a  happy  one 
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here),  the  proto-Flying  Dutchman  Spinning  Song,  and  the  enchanting  story  of  the 
young  woman  who  is  so  resourceful  at  deaHng  with  the  young  lord  of  understand- 
able but  less  than  ideally  honorable  intentions.  Haydn  has  shown  us  a  broad  range. 
He  has  been  funny,  magnificent,  touching,  uncannily  adept  at  conjuring  up 
weathers  and  smells  and  textures,  times  of  day  and  movement,  people  and  places. 
But  he  has  yet  more  to  give  us,  and  the  last^pages  of  The  Seasons  take  us  to  new 
depths  and  new  heights.  Winter  is  old  age,  and  here  again,  with  overwhelming 
pathos,  Haydn's  thoughts  take  him  to  the  beloved  friend  who  ten  years  before  had 
died  two  months  short  of  his  thirty-sixth  birthday,  and  the  orchestra  is  full  of  sighs. 
The  music  grows  in  energy,  then  suspends  all  motion  as  the  singer  points  to  virtue 
as  the  way  to  salvation  and  to  the  holy  hill,  and  from  there  opens  into  the  luminous 
C  major  of  the  final  chorus,  a  movement  imbued  with  an  energy  born  of  mastery 
and  faith,  vast  in  its  splendor  of  sound  and  spirit. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
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Die  Jahreszeiten 
The  Seasons 


Text  by  Gottfried  van  Swieten 

after  the  poem  of  James  Thomson 

Translation  by  Thomas  Dunn 


SPRING 

OVERTURE  AND  RECITATIVE 
(The  Overture  paints  the  passage  of  Winter  to  Spring) 


Seht,  wie  der  strenge  Winter  flieht!  Zum 
fernen  Pole  zieht  er  hin.  Ihm  folgt  auf 
seinen  Ruf  der  wilden  Stiirme  brausend 
Heer  mit  grasslichem  Geheul. 

Seht,  wie  vom  schroffen  Pels  der  Schnee 
in  triiben  Stromen  sich  ergiesst ! 

Seht,  wie  von  Siiden  her,  durch  laue 
Winde  sanft  gelockt,  der  Friihlingsbote 
streicht! 


See  how  harsh  Winter  flees!  To  the 
distant  poles  he  retreats.  There  follows 
at  his  call  the  raging  company  of  fierce 
storms  with  monstrous  howling. 

See  how  the  snow  pours  down  in  muddy 
torrents  from  the  precipices! 

See,  from  the  south,  allured  by  gentle 
breezes.  Spring  rushes  in! 


CHORUS  OF 

Komm,  holder  Lenz! 
des  Himmels  Gabe,  komm! 
aus  ihrem  Todesschlaf  erwecke  die 
Natur! 

Er  nahet  sich,  der  holde  Lenz. 
Schon  fiihlen  wir  den  linden  Hauch, 
bald  lebet  alles  wieder  auf. 

Frohlocket  ja  nicht  allzu  friih! 
oft  schleicht  in  Nebel  eingehiillt 
der  Winter  wohl  zuriick, 
und  streut  auf  Bliit  und  Keim 
sein  starres  Gift. 

Komm,  holder  Lenz, 
des  Himmels  Gabe,  komm! 
Auf  unsre  Fluren  senke  dich, 
und  weile  langer  nicht. 


COUNTRY  PEOPLE 

Come,  gracious  Spring! 

Gift  of  Heaven,  come! 

From  the  sleep  of  death  let  Nature 

awake! 
The  gracious  Spring  is  coming; 
We  feel  his  gentle  breath  already ; 
All  things  may  live  again! 

Be  joyful  none  too  soon! 
For  often,  wrapp'd  in  fog. 
Winter  can  creep  back 
And  spread  his  stiffening  poison 
On  bud  and  flower. 

Come,  gracious  Spring, 
Gift  of  Heaven,  come! 
Sink  into  our  fields. 
Come,  wait  no  longer! 


RECITATIVE 


Von  Widder  strahlet  jetzt  die  helle  Sonn 
auf  uns  herab.  Nun  weichen  Frost  und 
Dampf ,  und  schweben  laue  Diinst 
umher;  der  Erde  Busen  ist  gelost; 
erheitert  ist  die  Luft. 


From  the  Ram  the  bright  sun  shines  on 
us  now.  Frost  and  cold  are  softened,  and 
a  gentle  haze  hovers  in  the  air.  Earth's 
bosom  is  released;  the  air  grows 
cheerful. 
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ARIA  (Simon) 


Schon  eilet  froh  der  Ackermann 
zur  Arbeit  auf  das  Feld, 
in  langen  Furchen  schreitet  er 
dem  Pfluge  flotend  nach. 

In  abgemessnem  Gange  dann 
wirft  er  den  Samen  aus, 
den  birgt  der  Acker  treu  und  reift 
ihn  bald  zur  goldnen  Frucht. 


Early  goes  the  plowman 

To  work  his  fields; 

In  lengthy  furrows  he  guides  the  plow 

And  whistles  himself  a  tune. 

In  measured  movement. 

He  sows  his  seed, 

The  good  soil  covers  it ;  soon  it  will  ripen 

Into  golden  fruit. 


RECITATIVE 


Der  Landmann  hat  sein  Werk  vollbracht, 
und  weder  Miih  noch  Fleiss  gespart. 
Den  Lohn  erwartet  er  aus  Handen  der 
Natur,  und  fleht  darum  den  Himmel  an. 


The  farmer  now  has  done  his  work, 
sparing  neither  toil  nor  weariness.  The 
reward  he  awaits  from  Nature,  and 
prays  Heaven  for  it. 


TRIO  AND  CHORUS :  SUPPLICATION 


Sei  nun  gnadig,  milder  Himmel! 
offne  dich  und  traufe  Segen 
liber  unser  Land  herab! 

Lass  deinen  Tau  die  Erde  wasserni 
Lass  Regenguss  die  Furchen  tranken! 
Lass  deine  Liifte  wehen  sanft. 
Lass  deine  Sonne  scheinen  hell ! 
Uns  spriesset  uberfluss  alsdann, 
und  deiner  Giite  Dank  and  Ruhm. 


Be  gracious,  generous  Heaven! 

Open,  and  pour  thy  blessing 

On  our  land  below! 

Let  thy  dew  wash  the  earth! 

Let  thy  rainfall  give  the  furrows  drink! 

Let  thy  breezes  gently  blow. 

And  let  thy  sun  shine  bright! 

Let  abundance  bud  for  us  then. 
And  thanks  and  praise  flow  for  thy 
goodness! 


RECITATIVE 


Erhort  ist  unser  Flehn ;  der  laue  West 
erwarmt  und  fiillt  die  Luft  mit  feuchten 
Diinsten  an. 

Sie  haufen  sich,  nun  fallen  sie  und 
giessen  in  der  Erde  Schoss  den  Schmuck 
und  Reichtum  der  Natur. 


Our  prayer  is  heard :  the  gentle  west 
grows  warm  and  the  air  fills  with  humid 
haze. 

It  gathers,  and  now  rain  falls  and  pours 
down  Nature's  riches  and  beauty  on 
earth's  bosom. 


SONG  OF  JOY  (with  alternating  Choruses  of  Youths) 


O  wie  lieblich  ist  der  Anblick 

der  Gef  ilde  jetzt ! 
Kommt,  ihr  Madchen,  lasst  uns  wallen 

auf  der  bunten  Flur! 
Kommt,  ihr  Bursche,  lasst  uns  wallen 

zu  dem  griinen  Hain! 

Seht  die  Lilie,  seht  die  Rose, 

seht  die  Blumen  all! 
Seht  die  Auen,  seht  die  Wiesen, 

seht  die  Felder  all! 


O  how  lovely  is  the  sight 

of  the  open  country! 
Come,  ye  maids,  let  us  wander 

through  the  many-colored  fields! 
Come,  lads,  let  us  wander 

to  the  green  groves! 

See  the  lilies,  see  the  roses, 

see  all  the  flowers! 
See  the  meadows,  see  the  fields, 

see  the  pastures! 
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Seht  die  Erde,  seht  die  Wasser, 

See  the  earth,  see  the  water. 

seht  diehelleLuft! 

see  the  sparkling  air! 

Alles  lebet,  alles  schwebet. 

Everything's  alive,  everything  floats. 

alles  reget  sich. 

everything's  in  motion. 

Seht  die  Lammer,  wie  sie  springen! 

See  the  lambs,  how  they  spring! 

Seht  die  Fische,  welch  Gewimmel! 

See  the  fish,  what  a  school! 

Seht  die  Bienen,  wie  sie  schwarmenl 

See  the  bees,  what  a  swarm! 

Seht  die  Vogel,  welch  Gef latter! 

See  the  birds,  what  a  flock! 

Welche  Freude,  welche  Wonne, 

What  joy,  what  bliss  swells  in 

schwellet  unser  Herz! 

our  hearts! 

Siisse  Triebe,  sanfte  Reize  heben 

Sweet  motives,  gentle  impulses  stir 

unsre  Brust! 

our  breast. 

Was  ihr  fiihlet,  was  euch  reizet. 

What  you  feel,  what  moves  you. 

ist  des  Schopfers  Hauch. 

is  the  Creator's  breath! 

Lasst  uns  ehren,  lasst  uns  loben. 

Let  us  honor  him,  let  us  praise  him. 

lasst  uns  preisen  ihn! 

let  us  worship  him! 

Lasst  erschallen,  ihm  zu  danken,  eure 

Let  your  voices  be  lifted  up  in 

Stimmen  hoch! 

thanking  him! 

Ewiger,  machtiger,  giitiger  Gott! 

Eternal,  mighty,  merciful  God. 

Von  deinem  Segensmahle 

From  thine  abundant  table 

hast  du  gelabet  uns. 

Thou  hast  satisfied  us. 

Vom.Strome  deiner  Freuden 

From  the  streams  of  thy  joys 

hast  du  getranket  uns , 

Thou  hast  given  us  drink! 

Ehre,  Lob  und  Preis  sei  dir,     . 

Honor,  praise  and  thanks  be  unto  thee. 

ewiger,  machtiger,  giitiger  Gott!    - 

Eternal,  mighty,  merciful  God! 

SUMMER 

OVERTURE  AND  RECITATIVE 

(The  Overture  paints  the  dawn  of  day) 

In  grauem  Schleier  riickt  heran  das 

In  the  gray  haze  the  gentle  light  of 

sanfte  Morgenlicht;  mit  lahmen 

morning  first  appears;  with  halting 

Schritten  weicht  vor  ihm  die  trage 

step  sluggish  night  retreats  before  it. 

Nacht  zuriick. 

To  their  dismal  caves  blind  ravens  fly  ; 

Zu  diistren  Hohlen  flieht  der  Leichen- 

their  ghostly  moaning  frightens  the 

vogel  blinde  Schar,  ihr  dumpfer 

heart  no  more. 

Klageton  beklemmt  das  bange  Herz 

The  herald  of  day  announces  himself : 

nicht  mehr. 

with  piercing  tone  he  calls  the  rested 

Des  Tages  Herold  meldet  sich ;  mit 

farmer  to  his  chores. 

scharfem  Laute  rufet  er,  zu  neuer 

Tatigkeit  den  ausgeruhten  Landmann 

auf. 
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ARIA  AND  RECITATIVE  (Simon  and  Hanne) ' 


Der  muntre  Hirt  versammelt  nun 
die  frohen  Herden  um  sich  her; 
zur  fetten  Weid  auf  griinen  Hohn, 
treibet  er  sie  langsam  fort. 

Nach  Osten  blickend  steht  er  dann 
auf  seinem  Stabe  hingelehnt, 
zu  sehn  den  ersten  Sonnenstrahl, 
welchem  er  entgegenharrt. 

Die  Morgenrote  bricht  hervor,  wie 
Rauch  verflieget  das  leichte  Gewolk. 
Der  Himmel  pranget  im  hellen  Azur, 
der  Berge  Gipfel  im  feurigen  Gold. 

TRIO  AND 

Sie  steigt  herauf ,  die  Sonne, 
sie  naht,  sie  kommt,  sie  strahlt. 
Sie  scheint  in  herrlicher  Pracht, 
in  flammender  Majestat! 
Heil,  o  Sonne,  Heil! 
des  Lichts  und  Lebens  Quelle,  Heil! 
O  du,  des  Weltalls  Seel  und  Aug, 
der  Gottheit,  Schonstes  Bild! 
Dich  griissen  dankbar  wir! 

Wer  spricht  sie  aus,  die  Freuden  alle, 

die  deine  Huld  in  uns  erweckt? 

Wer  zahlet  sie,  die  Segen  alle, 

die  deine  Mild'  auf  uns  ergiesst? 

Die  Freuden!  O  wer  spricht  sie  aus? 

Die  Segen!  O  wer  zahlet  sie! 

Dir  danken  wir,  was  uns  ergotzt.  <^^ 

Dir  danken  wir,  was  uns  belebt. 

Dir  danken  wir,  was  uns  erhalt. 

Dem  Schopfer  aber  danken  wir, 

was  deine  Kraft  vermag. 

Dir  jauchzen  alle  Stimmen, 

dir  jauchzet  die  Natur. 


The  cheerful  shepherd  gathers 
His  happy  flock  about  him ; 
To  rich  pasture  land 
He  sends  them  slowly  forth. 

Then  looking  east,  he  stops 
And  leans  upon  his  crook 
To  catch  the  first  rays  of  the  sun. 
Which  he  patiently  awaits. 

The  morning  sunrise  breaks ;  the  nimble 
clouds  disperse  like  smoke.  Heaven 
shines  bright  azure,  the  mountain  peaks 
in  fiery  gold. 

CHORUS 

The  sun  climbs  up;  it  mounts  the  skies. 
It  comes  still  closer,  casting  its  rays. 
Shinning  in  glorious  beauty, 
A  flaming  majesty  on  high ! 

Hail,  O  Sun,  all  hail! 
Welcome,  thou  light  and  life-giver! 
Thee,  the  soul  and  eye  of  the  universe. 
Fair  reflection  of  the  Creator, 
Thankfully  we  welcome. 

Who  can  tell  of  all  thy  joys 

And  noble  graces  instilled  in  us? 

Who  can  count  the  blessings 

Thy  goodness  pours  out  for  us? 

The  joys,  who  can  tell  of  them? 

The  blessings,  who  can  number  them? 

We  thank  thee  for  what  delights  us. 

We  thank  thee  for  what  revives  us. 

We  thank  thee  for  what  sustains  us. 

But  we  thank  the  Creator 

For  what  thy  power  permits  us. 

To  thee  all  voices  shout  for  joy; 

In  thee  all  nature  laughs. 


RECITATIVE 


Nun  regt  und  bewegt  sich  alles  umher, 
ein  buntes  Gewiihl  bedecket  die  Flur. 
Dem  braunen  Schnitter  neiget  sich  der 
Saaten  wallende  Flut,  die  Sense  blitzt, 
da  sinkt  das  Korn;  doch  steht  es  bald 
und  aufgehauft  in  festen  Garben 
wieder  da. 

Die  Mittagssonne  brennet  jetzt  in  voller 
Glut,  und  giesst  durch  die  entwolkte 
Luf  t  ihr  machtiges  Feuer  in  Stromen 


All  now  moves  with  life;  a  cheerful 
crowd  covers  the  meadows.  The  welling 
tide  of  ripened  crops  are  bending 
beyond  the  reaper.  The  scythe  flashes, 
and  the  grain  sinks  down,  but  soon  is 
piled. up  again  in  standing  sheaves. 

Now  the  noonday  sun  is  blazing  in  full 
heat,  pouring  its  power  through  the 
cloudless  sky  in  streams  of  light.  Over 
the  scorched  plains  there  arises  from 
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hinab.  Ob  den  gesengten  Flachen 
schwebt  in  niederm  Qualm  ein  blendend 
Meer  von  Licht  und  Widerschein. 


below  thick  smoke  —  a  dazzling  sea 
of  light  and  reflection. 


CAVATINA  (Lucas) 


Dem  Druck  erlieget  die  Natur. 
Welke  Blumen,  diirre  Wiesen, 

trockne  Quellen, 
alles  zeigt  der  Hitze  Wut, 
und  kraf tlos  schmachten  Mensch  und 

Tier  am  Boden  hingestreckt. 


Nature  dies  under  the  weight. 
Withered  blossoms,  parched  fields, 

dried-up  springs. 
All  show  the  heat's  fury. 
And  man  and  beast,  drained  of  strength. 

Stretch  out  along  the  ground. 


RECITATIVE 


Willkommen  jetzt,  o  dunkler  Hain,  wo 
der  bejahrten  Eiche  Dach  den  kiihlenden 
Schirm  gewahrt,  und  wo  der  schlanken 
Espe  Laub  mit  leisem  Gelispel  rauscht! 

Am  weichen  Moose  rieselt  da  in  heller 
Flut  der  Bach,  und  frohlich  summend 
irrt  und  wirrt  die  bunte  Sonnenbrut. 

Der  Krauter  reinen  Balsamduft 
verbreitet  Zephyrs  Hauch,  und  aus  dem 
nahen  Busche  tont  des  jungen  Schafers 
Rohr. 


How  welcome  then  a  shaded  grove, 
where  the  shade  of  ageless  oaks  gives 
cool  protection,  and  where-slender 
aspen  leaves  rustle  in  gentle  whispers! 

Through  soft  moss  ripples  a  brook  in 
sparkling  stream,  and  a  swarm  of 
butterflies  buzzes  back  and  forth. 
The  spicy  smell  of  balsam  trees  spreads 
out  on  Zephyr's  breath,  while  from  the 
nearby  thicket  the  shepherd's  reedy 
pipe  is  speaking. 


AIRA  (Hanne) 


Welche  Labung  fiir  die  Sinne! 
Welch'  Erholung  fiir  das  Herz! 
Jeden  Aderzweig  durchstromet, 

und  in  jeder  Nerve  bebt  erquickendes 
Gefuhl. 

Die  Seele  wachet  auf  zu  reizendem 
Genuss,  und  neue  Kraft  erhebt  durch 
milden  Drang  die  Brust. 


O  what  comfort  for  the  senses! 
What  rest  for  the  heart! 
Refreshment  courses 

Through  every  nerve  and  capillary. 

The  soul  awakes  to  the  stimulation. 
And,  with  gentlest  pressure,  new 
strength  revives  the  soul. 


RECITATIVE 


O  seht!  Essteiget  in  der  schwiilen  Luft 
am  hohen  Saume  des  Gebirgs  von 
Dampf  und  Dunst  ein  f abler  Nebel  auf. 
Empor  gedrangt  dehnt  er  sich  aus,  und 
hiillet  bald  den  Himmelsraum  in 
schwarzes  Dunkel  ein. 
Hort,  wie  vom  Tal  ein  dumpf  Gebrull 
den  wilden  Sturm  verkiind't!  Seht,  wie 


Behold,  on  the  mountain  top  arising  in 
the  sultry  air  a  pale  fog  of  mist  and  haze. 
It  climbs  aloft,  spreading  out, 
enveloping  the  heavens  in  blackness. 
Hear  from  the  valley  the  muffled  roar 
foretelling  a  fierce  storm!  See  the 
troublous  clouds  drawing  slowly  nearer, 
threatening  the  plains : 
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von  Unheil  schwer,  die  finstre  Wolke 
langsam  zieht,  und  drohend  auf  die 
Ebne  sinkt! 

In  banger  Ahnung  stoclct  das  Leben  der 
Natur.  Kein  Tier,  kein  Blatt  beweget 
sich,  und  Todesstille  herrscht  umher. 


In  anxious  presentiment!  Nature  stands 
stock  still :  Not  a  leaf,  not  a  creature 
moves;  deathly  silence  reigns. 


Ach!  das  Ungewitter  naht! 

Hilf  uns,  Himmel! 

O  wie  der  Donner  rollt! 

O  wie  die  Winde  toben! 

Wo  fliehn  wir  hin? 

Flammende  Blitze  durchwiihlen  die 

Luft;  den  zackigen  Keilen  berstet  die 

Wolke,  und  Giisse  stiirzen  herab. 

Wo  ist  Rettung! 

Wiitend  rast  der  Sturm. 

Himmel,  hilf  uns! 

Weh  uns  Armen ! 

Der  weite  Himmel  entbrennt. 

Schmetternd  krachen  Schlag  auf  Schlag 

die  schweren  Donner  fiirchterlich. 

Erschiittert  wankt  die  Erde 

bis  in  des  Meeres  Grund. 


CHORUS 

Help!  the  cloud  burst  nears! 
Heaven  help  us! 
How  the  thunder  rolls! 
How  the  wind  is  gusting! 
Where  can  we  take  shelter? 

Flashing  lightning  splits  the  clouds. 
And  torrents  pour  down. 


Where  is  shelter? 
Furiously  on  the  storm  rages. 
Woe  unto  us! 
Heaven  help  us! 

The  sky  is  ablaze 

As  blow  on  blow. 

The  deafening  thunder  crashes  upon  us. 

Embattled  earth  quakes 

To  the  very  ocean's  floor. 


TRIO  AND  CHORUS 

Die  diistren  Wolken  trennen  sich ; 
gestillet  ist  der  Stiirme  Wut. 
Vor  ihrem  Untergange 
blickt  noch  die  Sonn'  empor, 
und  von  dem  letzten  Strahle  glanzt 
mit  Perlenschmuck  geziert  die  Flur. 


Zum  lang  gewohnten  Stalle  kehrt, 
gesattigt  und  erfrischt,  das  fette  Rind 

zuruck. 
Dem  Gatten  ruft  die  Wachtel  schon. 
Im  Grase  zirpt  die  Grille  froh. 
Und  aus  dem  Sumpfe  quakt  der  Frosch. 
Die  Abendglocke  tont. 
Von  oben  winkt  der  helle  Stern 
und  ladet  uns  zur  sanften  Ruh. 

Madchen,  Bursche,  Weiber,  kommt! 
unser  wartet  siisser  Schlaf , 
wie  reines  Herz,  gesunder  Leib, 

und  Tages  Arbeit  ihn  gewahrt. 
Wir  gehn,  wir  folgen  euch. 


The  gloomy  clouds  now  part; 
The  madness  of  the  storm  is  stilled. 
In  its  setting. 

The  sun  shines  forth  again. 
And,  with  its  dying  beams. 
Makes  pearls  of  raindrops  to  grace  the 
fields. 

The  cattle  move  back  refreshed  and  full 
To  their  accustomed  stalls. 

The  quail  is  calling  to  his  mate 
And  crickets  chirp  in  the  grass. 
From  the  marshes  croak  the  frogs. 
The  Angelus  is  tolling. 

Above  the  stars  are  twinkling, 
Bidding  us  to  gentle  rest. 

Lads  and  lasses,  matrons,  come. 

Sweet  sleep  invites  us. 

As  is  given  the  pure  of  heart, 

the  healthy  body  — 
Reward  for  the  day's  labor. 
We  come,  we  follow. 
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INTERMISSION 


AUTUMN 

OVERTURE  AND  RECITATIVE 

(The  Overture  depicts  the  husbandman's  satisfaction  at  the  abundant  harvest) 


Was  durch  seine  Bliite  der  Lenz  zuerst 
versprach,  was  durch  seine  Warme  der 
Sommer  reifen  hiess,  zeigt  der  Herbst 
in  Fiille  dem  frohen  Landmann  jetzt. 

Den  reichen  Vorrat  fiihrt  er  nun  auf 
hochbeladnen  Wagen  ein.  Kaum  fasst 
der  weiten  Scheune  Raum,  was  ihm  sein 
Feld  hervorgebracht. 

Sein  heitres  Auge  bUckt  umher,  es  misst 
den  aufgeturmten  Segen  ab,  und  Freude 
stromt  in  seine  Brust. 

TRIO  WITH 
So  lohnet  die  Natur  den  Fleiss, 
ihn  ruft,  ihn  lacht  sie  an, 
ihn  muntert  sie  durch  Hoffnung  auf, 
ihm  steht  sie  wilHg  bei, 
ihm  wirket  sie,  mit  voller  Kraft. 

Von  dir,  o  Fleiss,  kommt  alles  Heil. 

Die  Hiitte,  die  uns  schirmt, 

die  Wolle,  die  uns  deckt. 

Die  Speise,  die  uns  nahrt, 

ist  deine  Gab  ist  dein  Geschenk. 

O  Fleiss,  o  edler  Fleiss, 

von  dir  kommt  alles  Heil. 
Du  flossest  Tugend  ein, 

und  rohe  Sitten  milderst  du. 
Du  wehrest  Laster  ab, 

und  reinigest  der  Menschen  Herz. 
Du  starkest  Mut  und  Sinn 

zum  Guten  und  zu  jeder  Pflicht. 


What  in  springtime's  blossoms  was 
promised,  what  through  its  warmth 
Summer  brought  to  ripeness,  now 
Autumn  gives  the  happy  husbandman 
in  abundance. 

He  heaps  the  rich  bounty  high  on 
wagons;  scarcely  is  there  room  in  the 
barns  for  what  his  fields  have  given 
back. 

He  looks  around  his  accumulated 
bounty  with  pleased  eye,  and  joy  fills 
his  heart  to  the  brim. 

CHORUS 

Thus  Nature  rewards  honest  toil ; 

It  calls,  shows  favor. 

Encourages  with  hope. 

And  stands  ready  to  produce 

In  fullest  measure. 

From  thee,  O  labor,  flows  every  blessing. 

The  houses  which  shelter  us. 

The  clothing  which  covers  us. 

The  food  which  refreshes  us. 

These  are  thy  gifts  to  us. 

O  labor,  noble  toil, 

from  thee  comes  every  blessing. 
Virtue  flows  from  thee, 

and  coarse  manners  are  polished. 
You  ward  off  vice, 

and  purify  mankind. 
You  strengthen  courage  and  will 

for  good  or  duty. 


RECITATIVE 


Seht,  wie  zum  Haselbusche  dort  die 
rasche  Jugend  eilt!  An  jedem  Aste 
schwinget  sich  der  Kleinen  lose  Schar, 
und  der  bewegten  Staud  entstiirzt  gleich 
Hagelschau'r  die  lockre  Frucht. 

Hier  klimmtder  junge  Bau'r  den  hohen 
Stamm  entlang  die  Leiter  flink  hinauf . 
Vom  Wipfel  der  ihn  deckt,  sieht  er  sein 


See,  to  the  hazelwood  trees  the  boys 
have  run!  They  chin  themselves  on  the 
boughs  which  rain  down  hazelnuts  like 
hail-stones. 

Against  the  trunk  the  young  farmer 
sets  his  ladder  and  nimbly  climbs  it. 
From  the  treetop  hidden  in  the  leaves  he 
sees  his  beloved  and  throws  a  nut  at  her 
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Liebchen  nahn,  und  ihrem  Tritt 
entgegen  fliegt  dann  im  trauten  Scherze 
die  runde  Nuss  herab. 
Im  Garten  stehn  um  jeden  Baum  die 
Madchen  gross  und  klein,  dem  Obste, 
das  sie  klauben,  an  frischer  Farbe  gleich. 


feet  in  intimate  jest. 

In  the  garden  the  girls  are  standing 
around  the  trees,  each,  fat  or  thin, 
the  sprightly  color  of  the  fruit  she  is 
picking. 


DUET  (Lucas 

Ihr  Schonen  aus  der  Stadt,  kommt  her! 
Blickt  an  die  Tochter  der  Natur, 
die  weder  Putz  noch  Schminke  ziert. 
Da  seht  mein  Hannchen,  seht! 

Ihr  bliiht  Gesundheit  auf  den  Wangen, 
im  Auge  lacht  Zufriedenheit, 
und  aus  dem  Munde  spricht  das  Herz, 
wenn  sie  mir  Liebe  schwort. 

Ihr  Herrchen  siiss  und  fein,  bleibt  weg! 
hier  schwinden  eure  Kiinste  ganz, 
und  glatte  Worte  wirken  nicht, 
man  gibt  euch  kein  Gehor. 

Nicht  Gold,  nicht  Pracht  kann  uns 

verblenden, 
ein  redlich  Herz  ist,  was  uns  riihrt, 
und  meine  Wiinsche  sind  erfiillt, 
wenn  treu  mir  Lucas  ist. 

Blatter  fallen  ab, 
Friichte  welken  hin. 
Tag  und  Jahr  vergehn, 
nur  meine  Liebe  nicht. 

Schoner  griint  das  Blatt, 
siisser  schmeckt  die  Frucht, 
heller  glanzt  der  Tag, 
wenn  deine  Liebe  spricht. 

Welch  ein  Gliick  ist  treue  Liebe! 
unsre  Herzen  sind  vereinet, 
trennen  kann  sie  Tod  allein. 

Liebstes  Hannchen! 

Bester  Lucas! 

Lieben  und  geliebet  werden 
ist  der  Freuden  hochster  Gipfel, 
ist  des  Lebens  Wonn  und  Gliick! 


and  Hanne) 

Ye  beauties  of  the  town,  come  here! 
See  the  daughters  of  the  field 
Whom  neither  art  nor  skill  adorn. 
Behold  my  Jane. 

She  blooms  with  health  in  her  cheeks. 
Her  eyes  laugh  happiness; 
Her  heart  speaks  on  her  lips 
When  she  vows  her  love  to  me. 

Ye  gentlemen  so  sweet  and  fine,  stay  away! 
Your  false  wiles  are  vain. 
Your  polished  words 
Will  go  unheeded. 
No  gold  nor  finery  will 

dazzle  us. 
An  honest  heart  will  move  us. 
And  all  my  wishes  will  come  true 
When  Lucas  is  faithful. 

Leaves  fall. 

Fruit  withers. 

Days  and  years  pass  away. 

But  not  my  love. 

Greener  grows  the  leaf. 
Sweeter  tastes  the  fruit. 
The  day  shines  brighter 
When  love  speaks. 

What  fortune  is  true  love! 
Our  hearts  are  united; 
Death  alone  can  part  us. 

Beloved  Jane ! 

Dearest  Lucas! 

To  love  and  be  loved 

Is  the  highest  peak  of  joy. 

Life's  best  fortune  and  bliss! 


RECITATIVE 


Nun  zeiget  das  entblosste  Feld  der 
ungebetnen  Gaste  Zahl,  die  an  den 
Halmen  Nahrung  fand,  und  irrend  jetzt 
sie  weiter  sucht.  Des  kleinen  Raubes 
klaget  nicht  der  Landmann,  der  ihn 


Now  the  new-mown  fields  disclose  a 
number  of  uninvited  guests,  who  found 
food  on  the  stalks,  and  now  are  seeking 
far  and  wide.  The  farmer  does  not 
complain  about  such  little  thieves; 
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kaum  bemerkt ;  dem  iibermasse 
wiinscht  er  doch  nicht 
ausgestellt  zu  sein.  Was  ihn  dagegen 
sichern  mag,  sieht  er  als  Wohltat  an, 
und  willig  frohnt  er  dann  zur  Jagd,  die 
seinen  guten  Herrn  ergotzh 

ARIA 
Seht  auf  die  breiten  Wiesen  hin! 
seht,  wie  der  Hund  im  Grase  streift! 
am  Boden  suchet  er  die  Spur, 
und  geht  ihr  unablassig  nach. 

Jetzt  aber  reisst  Begierd  ihm  fort! 
er  horcht  auf  Ruf  und  Stimme  nicht  mehr. 
Er  eilet  zu  haschen,  da  stockt  sein  Lauf , 
nun  steht  er  unbewegt  wie  Stein. 

Dem  nahen  Feinde  zu  entgehn, 
erhebt  der  scheue  Vogel  sich, 
doch  rettet  ihn  nicht  schneller  Plug. 
Es  bhtzt,  es  knallt,  ihn  erreichet  das  Blei, 


und  wirft  ihn  tot  aus  der  Luft  herab. 


he  scarcely  notices  them :  it  is  the 
abundance  he  wishes  not  to  be  stolen. 
Whatever  may  make  it  safe  he  considers 
good,  and  he  is  a  willing  slave  to  the 
hunt,  which  delights  his  lord. 

(Simon) 

See  yonder  in  the  open  meadow 

How  the  hound  patrols. 

He  seeks  the  scent  upon  the  ground; 

Ceaselessly  he  roams. 

Now  instinct  impels  him; 

He  heeds  command  no  more; 

He  hastes  to  conquest,  he  stops 

And  stands  still  as  stone. 

To  escape  his  enemy 

The  frightened  bird  flies  up; 

But  swiftest  fight  can't  save  him  now; 

A  flash  —  a  shot  —  the  bullet  finds 

its  mark. 
And  flings  him  dead  from  sky  to  ground. 


RECITATIVE 


Hier  treibt  ein  dichter  Kreis  die  Hasen 
aus  dem  Lager  auf.  Von  alien  Seiten 
hingedrangt,  hilft  ihnen  keine  Flucht. 
Schon  fallen  sie,  und  liegen  bald  in 
Reihen  freudig  hingezahlt. 

CHORUS 

Hort  das  laute  Geton, 

das  dort  im  Walde  klinget! 

Es  ist  der  gellenden  Horner  Schall, 

der  gierigen  Hunde  Gebelle. 

Schon  flieht  der  aufgesprengte  Hirsch ; 

ihm  rennen  die  Doggen  und  Reiter  nach. 

Er  flieht!  er  springt! 

O  wie  er  sich  streckt! 

Da  bricht  er  aus  den  Gestrauchen 

hervor, 
und  lauft  iiber  Feld  in  das  Dickicht 

hinein! 
Jetzt  hat  er  die  Hunde  getauscht; 
zerstreuet  schwarmen  sie  umher. 

Tajo!  Tajo!  Der  Jager  Ruf, 

der  Horner  Klang  'versammelt  aufs 

neue  sie. 
Ho!  Tajo!  Tajo! 


Now  the  hares  must  leave  their  hiding 
places.  Hemmed  in  from  all  sides,  they 
have  no  escape.  Soon  they  lie  neatly  in 
rows,  and  cheerfully  are  counted. 

OF  HUNTERS 

Hear  the  noisy  sound 

That  sets  the  forest  ringing  — 

The  braying  horn. 

The  eager,  bugling  hounds. 

Already  the  leaping  stag  has  fled 
With  hounds  and  horses  in  hot  pursuit. 
He  runs,  he  flees!  How  he  leaps! 
How  he  stretches  himself? 

Now  he  breaks  out  of 

the  brush 
And  runs  through  the  fields  into  the 

thicket. 
He  has  tricked  the  hounds! 
They  scatter  and  stray  —  the  pack  is 

broken  up. 

Tayo!  tayo!  The  hunters'  cries. 
The  crackling  horns  rally  them 

again. 
Tayo!  ho!  tayo! 


I 
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Mit  doppeltem  Eifer  stiirzet  nin  der 
Haufe  vereint  auf  die  Fahrte  los. 
Von  seinen  Feinden  eingeholt, 
an  Mut  und  Kraften  ganz  erschopft 
erlieget  nun  das  schnelle  Tier. 
Sein  nahes  Ende  kiindet  an 
des  tonenden  Erzes  Jubellied, 
der  freudigen  Jager  Siegeslaut : 
HalalilHalali! 


With  doubled  zeal  the  pack  picks  up 
the  scent. 

Surrounded  by  his  enemies, 

Exhausted  in  strength  and  courage. 

Behold,  the  fleet  deer  dies. 

His  death  a  song  proclaims : 

A  song  of  joy  the  brasses  sing, 

A  song  of  victory  the  happy  hunters  shout : 

Hurray!  Hurray! 


RECITATIVE 


Am  Rebenstocke  blinket  jetzt  die  helle 
Traub  in  vollem  Safte,  und  ruft  dem 
Winzer  freundlich  zu,  dass  er  zu  lesen 
sie,  nucht,  weile.  Schon  werden  Kuf  und 
Fass  zum  Hiigel  hingebracht,  und  aus 
den  Hiitten  stromet  zum  frohen 
Tagewerke  das  muntre  Volk  herbei. 
Seht,  wie  den  Berg  hinan  von  Menschen 
alles  wimmelt!  Hort,  wie  der 
Freudenton  von  jeder  Seit  erschallet! 
Die  Arbeit  f  ordert  lachender  Scherz 
vom  Morgen  bis  zum  Abend  hin,  und 
dann  erhebt  der  brausende  Most  die 
Frohlichkeit  zum  Lustgeschrei. 

CHORUS 


On  the  vines  the  juicy  grapes  are 
hanging  full  ripe;  they  cry  out  to  the 
vintner  to  be  gathered  without  delay. 
Soon  barrels  and  vats  are  brought  to 
the  mountainside,  and  from  the  houses 
joyful  people  stream  out  to  join  in  the 
happy  work. 

The  mountain  is  aswarm  with  people. 
Hear  the  joyful  cries  ringing  from  every 
side.  The  work  calls  forth  many  a  joke 
from  morn  to  night,  and  the  fermenting 
new  wine  raises  the  happiness  to  shouts 
of  joy. 


Juchhe,  juchhe!  der  Wein  ist  da, 

die  Tonnen  sind  gefiillt, 

nun  lasst  uns  frohlich  sein, 

aus  vollem  Halse  schrein! 

Lasst  uns  trinken ! 

trinket,  Briider,  lasst  uns  frohlich  sein. 

Lasst  uns  singen! 

singet  alle,  lasst  uns  frohlich  sein. 

Eslebe  der  Wein! 

Es  lebe  das  Land,  wo  er  uns  reift! 
Es  lebe  das  Fass,  das  ihn  verwahrt! 
Es  lebe  der  Krug,  woraus  er  fliesst! 

Kommt  ihr  Briider!  fiillt  die  Kannen, 
leert  die  Becher,  lasst  uns  frohlich  sein. 
Haida! 

Nun  tonen  die  Pfeifen  und  wirbelt  die 

Trommel. 
Hier  kreischet  die  Fiedel,  da  schnarret 

die  Leier, 
und  dudelt  der  Bock. 

Schon  hiipfen  die  Kleinen  und  springen 
die  Knaben. 


Hurray!  Here's  the  wine! 

The  barrels  have  been  filled. 

Now  let's  be  happy. 

Hurray!  Scream  at  the  top  of  your  lungs! 

Drink,  brothers,  and  be  happy. 
Everybody  sing  and  be  happy! 
Hurray!  Long  live  the  wine! 


Long  live  the  land  that  ripens  it! 
Long  live  the  cask  that  nurtures  it! 
Long  live  the  pitchers  from  which  it 
pours! 

Come,  brothers,  fill  the  tankards. 
Drain  the  glasses,  and  be  happy. 

Now  the  fifes  and  drums  are 
playing. 

The  fiddles  are  scraping  and  the  hurdy- 
gurdy  is  wheezing, 

And  the  bag-pipe  is  droning. 

The  children  are  skipping  and  leaping. 
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Dort  fliegen  die  Madchen,  im  Arme 

der  Burschen,  den  landlichen  Reihn. 
Heisa,  hopsa,  lasst  uns  hiipfen! 
Jauchzet,  larmet!  Springet,  tanzet! 

lachet,  singet! 
Nun  fassen  wir  den  letzten  Krug,  und 

singen  dann  in  vollem  Chor  dem 

freudenreichen  Rebensaft! 

Es  lebe  der  Wein,  der  edle  Wein,  der 
Grillen  und  Harm  verscheucht ! 

Sein  Lob  ertone  laut  und  hoch  in 
tausendfachem  Jubelschall! 

Haida,  lasst  uns  frohlich  sein,  aus 
vollem  Halse  schrein, 

Juch!  Juch! 


The  girls  are  flying  through  the  lines  of 
dancers  on  the  arms  of  their  partners. 

Hurray!  let's  skip  and  jump  and  dance. 

Scream,  and  be  noisy,  laugh  and  sing, 
leap  and  dance! 

Now  seize  the  last  jug  and  sing  in  chorus 
to  the  happy -making  wine : 

Long  live  the  wine,  the  noble  wine  that 

chases  grief  and  melancholy  away. 
Its  praise  proclaim  loud  and  clear. 

Be  happy!  Scream  at  the  top  of  your 

lungs! 

Hurray!  Hurray! 


WINTER 

OVERTURE  AND  RECITATIVE 
(The  Overture  paints  the  thick  fogs  at  the  beginning  of  Winter) 


Nun  senket  sich  das  blasse  Jahr,  und 
fallen  Diinste  kalt  herab .  Die  Berg' 
umhiillt  ein  grauer  Dampf ,  der  endlich 
auch  die  Flachen  driickt,  und  am 
Mittage  selbst  der  Sonne  matten  Strahl 
verschlingti 

Aus  Lapplands  Hohlen  schreitet  er,  der 
sturmisch  diistre  Winter  jetzt.  Vor 
seinem  Tritt  erstarrt  in  banger  Stille 
die  Natur. 

CAVATINA  (Hanne) 

Licht  und  Leben  sind  geschwachet.  Light  and  life  have  weakened. 

Warm'  und  Freude  sind  verschwunden.  Warmth  and  joy  have  vanished. 

Unmutsvollen  Tagen  folget  Dreary  days  follow 

schwarzer  Nachte  lange  Dauer.  Lengthy  nights  of  darkness. 


Now  the  dying  year  sinks  to  rest,  and 
chilling  mists  roll  in.  Gray  mist 
envelops  the  mountains  and  descends  to 
the  plains;  even  at  noon  the  sun  shines 
forth  in  feeble  rays. 

From  Lapland's  icy  caves  Winter  comes 
with  gloomy  storms,  and  Nature  at  his 
step  congeals  in  anxious  quiet. 


RECITATIVE 


Gefesselt  steht  der  breite  See,  gehemmt  in 
seinem  Laufe  der  Strom.  Im  Sturze  vom 
tiirmenden  Felsen  hangt,  gestocket  und 
stumm  der  Wasserfall.  Im  diirren  Haine 
tont  kein  Laut.  Die  Felder  deckt,  die 
Taler  fiillt  ein'  ungeheure  Hockenlast. 
Der  Erde  Bild  ist  nun  ein  Grab,  wo 
Kraft  und  Reiz  erstorben  liegt,  wo 
Leichenfarbe  traurig  herrscht,  und  wo 
dem  Blicke  weit  umher  nur  ode 
Wiistenei  sich  zeigt. 


The  sea  is  fettered,  the  tide  is  chained  in 
its  course.  The  waterfalls  stock  still  and 
mute  hang  from  the  towering  rocks.  In 
barren  fields  no  sound  is  heard.  The 
meadows  and  the  valleys  stand  covered 
by  a  monstrous  weight  of  snowf lakes. 
The  earth  is  a  picture  of  a  grave  where 
strength  and  charm  lie  dead,  where 
death's  pallor  rules,  and  where  only 
bleak  wasteland  is  seen. 
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Hier  steht  der  Wandrer  nun, 
verwirrt  und  zweifelhaft, 
wohin  den  Schritt  er  lenken  soil. 
Vergebens  suchet  er  den  Weg, 
ihn  leitet  weder  Pfad  noch  Spur, 
vergebens  strenget  er  sich  an, 
und  watet  durch  den  tiefen  Schnee, 
et  findt  sich  immermehr  verirrt. 

Jetzt  sinket  ihm  der  Mut, 
und  Angst  beklemmt  sein  Herz, 
da  er  den  Tag  sich  neigen  sieht, 
und  Miidigkeit  und  Frost 
ihm  alle  Glieder  lahmt. 

Doch  plotzlich  trifft  sein  spahend  Aug' 

der  Schimmer  eines  nahen  Lichts. 

Da  lebt  er  wieder  auf , 

vor  Freude  pocht  sein  Herz. 

Er  geht,  er  eilt  der  Hiitte  zu, 

wo  Starr  und  matt  er  Labung  hofft. 


ARIA  (Lucas) 

Here  stands  a  wanderer. 

Bewildered  and  confused. 

Which  way  to  take. 

Vainly  he  seeks  the  path  ; 

Neither  footprint  nor  lane  guides  him. 

He  stretches  every  nerve 

Dragging  through  the  drifted  snow 

Only  to  find  himself  more  confused. 

His  courage  sinks. 

Fear  clutches  his  heart 

As  he  sees  the  daylight  running  out 

And  frost  and  exhaustion 

Reach  every  limb. 

Suddenly  his  watchful  eye 

Catches  the  shimmer  of  a  near-by  light. 

He  lives  again. 

His  heart  throbs  with  joy. 

He  goes,  he  runs  to  the  cottage 

Where,  numbed  and  wet,  his  spirit  revives. 


RECITATIVE 


So  wie  er  naht,  schallt  in  sein  Ohr, 
durch  heulende  Winde  nur  erst 
geschreckt,  heller  Stimmen  lauter 
Klang.  Die  warme  Stube  zeigt  ihm  dann 
des  Dorfchens  Nachbarschaft,  vereint 
im  trauten  Kreise,  den  Abend  zu 
verkiirzen,  mit  leichter  Arbeit  und 
Gesprach.  Am  Ofen  schwatzen  hier  vor 
ihrer  Jugendzeit  die  Vater.  Zu  Korb  und 
Reuse  flicht  die  Weidengert,  und  Netze 
strickt  der  Sohne  muntrer  Haufe  dort. 
Am  Rocken  spinnen  die  Mutter,  am 
laufenden  Rade  die  Tochter;  und  ihrem 
Fleiss  belebt  ein  ungekiinstelt  frohes 
Lied. 


As  he  nears,  he  hears,  first  freightened 
by  the  howling  wind,  the  noises  of 
cheerful  voices.  The  warm  room  is  filled 
with  neighbors  of  the  little  village, 
sitting  in  a  circle,  shortening  the  evening 
with  light  work  and  gossip.  At  the 
fireplace  the  fathers  are  babbling  about 
their  youth ;  fixing  wicker  baskets  with 
willows  and  weaving  nets,  the  sons 
make  a  happy  group.  The  mothers  are  at 
the  spindles  while  their  daughters  are  at 
the  wheel,  A  lively  song  lightens  their 
work. 


Knurre,  schnurre,  knurre, 
schnurre,  Radchen,  schnurre ! 

Drille,  Radchen,  lang  und  fein, 
drille  fein  ein  Fadelein 
mir  zum  Busenschleier! 
Weber,  webe  zart  und  fein, 
webe  fein  das  Schleierlein 
mir  zur  Kirmesfeier. 

Aussen  blank  und  innen  rein 
muss  des  Madchens  Busen  sein, 
wohl  deckt  ihn  der  Schleier! 

Aussen  blank  und  innen  rein, 
fleissig,  fromm  und  sittam  sein, 
locket  wackre  Freier! 


SONG  WITH  CHORUS 

Groaning,  whirring,  turning. 
Spin,  my  wheel,  keep  turning! 

Spin  my  wheel,  so  long  and  fine. 
Spin  a  thread  quite  thin  and  fine. 
Fit  for  bosom's  veiling. 

Weaver,  weave  quite  light  and  fine. 
Weaving  e'er  this  veil  of  mine. 
Fit  for  feast-day  wearing. 

Outward  smooth  and  pure  within 
Covered  with  the  veil  you  spin 
Must  a  maiden's  bosom  be. 

Outward  smooth  and  pure  within 
Diligent  and  chaste,  will  win 
Suitors  brave  and  charming. 
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RECITATIVE 


Abgesponnen  ist  der  Flachs,  nun  stehn 
die  Rader  still.  Da  wird  der  Kreis 
verengt  und  von  dem  Mannervolk 
umringt,  zu  horchen  auf  die  neue  Mar, 
die  Hanne  jetzt  erzahlen  wird. 


Now  the  tax  is  wound,  and  the  spinning 
wheels  stand  still.  The  circle  narrows, 
and  surrounded  by  the  men,  Jane  tells  a 
tale  to  amuse  them. 


SONG  WITH  CHORUS 


Ein  Madchen,  das  auf  Ehre  hielt, 
liebt'  einst  ein  Edelmann, 
da  er  schon  langst  auf  sie  gezielt, 
traf  er  allein  sie  an. 

Er  stieg  sogleich  vom  Pferd  und  sprach : 
Komm,  kiisse  deinem  Herrn! 
sie  rief  vor  Angst  und  Schrecken :  Ach! 
ach  ja,  von  Herzen  gem! 

Ei,  ei,  ei,  ei  warum  nicht  nein? 
Sei  ruhig,  sprach  er,  liebes  Kind, 
und  schenke  mir  dein  Herz! 
denn  meine  Lieb  ist  treu  gesirmt, 
nicht  Leichtsinn  oder  Scherz. 

Dich  mach  ich  gliicklich ! 

nimm  dies  Geld,  den  Ring,  die  goldne  Uhr, 

und  hab  ich  sonst  was  dir  gefallt, 

o  sag's  und  fordre  nur, 

Ei,  ei,  ei,  ei,  das  klingt  recht  fein. 

Nein,  sagt  sie,  das  war'  viel  gewagt, 
mein  Bruder  mocht  es  sehn, 
und  wenn  er's  meinem  Vater  sagt, 
wie  wird  mir's  dann  ergehn! 

Er  acker t  uns  hier  allzunah, 
sonst  konnt  es  wohl  geschehn . 
Schaut  nur  von  jenem  Hiigel,  da 
konnt  ihr  ihn  ackem  sehn ! 

Ho,  ho,  was  soil  das  sein? 
Indem  der  Junker  geht  und  sieht, 
Schwingt  sich  das  lose  Kind 
auf  seinen  Rappen  und  entflieht 
gesch winder  als  der  Wind. 

Lebt  wohl,  rief  sie,  mein  gnadger  Herr, 

so  rach  ich  meine  Schmach! 
Ganz  eingewurzelt  stehet  er 
und  gafft  ihr  staunend  nach. 

Ha,  ha,  das  war  recht  fein. 


A  maid,  who  kept  her  honor  clean 
Was  seen  from  quite  a  way 
By  a  nobleman,  who,  by  mere  chance. 
Did  meet  her  one  fine  day. 

He  jumped  down  from  his  horse  to  say : 

"Come,  kiss  me  quick,  my  dove." 

She  cried  in  fear  and  trembling,  "Why  — 

Why  yes,  that  I  would  love!" 

Hey,  hey,  ho,  ho,  why  not  say  no? 

"Be  calm,"  he  said,  "my  dear  sweet  child, 
I  give  my  heart  to  you; 
No  mockery  or  jest  is  this. 
My  love  for  you  is  true." 

"Ill  make  you  happy! 

Take  this  money,  watch  of  gold,  and  ring. 

And  if  all  this  is  not  enough. 

Just  ask  for  anything." 

Hey,  hey,  ho,  ho,  that  sounds  quite  good! 
"No,  no,"  said  she,  "that's  not  so  good; 
My  brother  might  just  see. 
And  if  he  told  my  father  —  wow! 
That's  not  so  good  for  me!" 

'Hle's  plowing  all  too  close  to  us. 
Or  else  it  would  be  fun.  . 
Look  over  yonder  hillside  there, 
Youll  see  where  he's  begun." 

Ho,  ho,  hey,  hey,  is  this  for  fun? 
And  while  the  squire  went  off  to  look. 
She  jumped  as  quick's  could  be 
Upon  the  horse  that  he'd  forsook. 
Fleet  as  the  wind  rode  she. 

"Good  health,"  she  cried,  "my  noble 

knight. 
Your  insult  now  is  done." 
And  quite  astonished  by  the  sight. 
He  knew  the  girl  had  won!" 

Ha,  ha,  ho,  ho,  that's  neatly  done. 


RECITATIVE 


Vom  diirren  Oste  dringt  ein  scharfer 
Eishauch  jetzt  hervor.  Schneidend 
fahrt  er  durch  die  Luft,  verzehret  jeden 
Dunst  und  hascht  des  Tieres  Odem 
selbst.  Des  grimmigen  Tyranns  des 


From  the  barren  east  a  fierce  ice  storm 
blows  up.  Slicing  through  the  air,  it  cuts 
the  fog  and  even  stifles  the  animals' 
breath.  The  victory  of  that  grim  tyrant 
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Winters  Sieg  ist  nun  vollbracht  und 
stummer  Schrecken  driickt  den  ganzen 
Umfang  der  Natur. 


Winter  is  now  complete;  dumb  terror 
strikes  the  whole  of  Nature. 


ARIA  AND  RECITATIVE  (Simon) 


Erblicke  hier,  betorter  Mensch, 
erblicke  deines  Lebens  Bild! 
Verbliihet  ist  dein  kurzer  Lenz, 
erschopfet  deines  Sommers  Kraft. 
Schon  welkt  dein  Herbst  dem  Alter  zu, 

schon  naht  der  bleiche  Winter  sich, 
und  zeiget  dir  das  offne  Grab. 

Wo  sind  sie  nin,  die  hoh'n  Entwiirfe, 
die  Hoffnungen  von  Gliick, 
die  Sucht  nach  eitlem  Ruhme, 
der  Sorgen  schwere  Last? 

Wo  sind  sie  nun,  die  Wonnetage, 
verschwelgt  in  liippigkeit? 
Und  wo  die  f  rohen  Nachte 
im  Taumel  durchgewacht? 

Wo  sind  sie  nun?  wo? 
Verschwunden  sind  sie  wie  ein  Traum ! 
Nur  Tugend  bleibt! 

Sie  bleibt  allein,  und  leitet  uns 
unwandelbar  durch  Zeit  und 
Jahreswechsel,  durch  Jammer  oder 
Freude,  bis  zu  dem  hochsten  Ziele  hin. 


Consider,  O  deluded  man 
This  picture  of  your  life. 
Faded  is  your  short  Spring, 
Exhausted  is  your  summer's  strength. 

Already  your  autumn  has  withered  into 

old  age 
Already  pallid  winter  draws  near 
And  points  you  to  the  waiting  grave. 

Where  are  ye  now,  lofty  schemes, 
High  hopes  of  fortune, 
The  seeking  after  idle  fame. 
The  heavy  weight  of  cares? 

Where  are  ye  now,  ye  days  of  pleasure. 
Gobbled  up  in  fleshliness? 
And  where  are  ye,  O  happy  nights 
Passed  sleepless  in  revelry? 

Where  are  ye  now?  Where? 
They  have  vanished  like  a  dream. 
Only  virtue  lasts! 

It  alone  remains  and  guides  us  eternally 
through  time  and  change  of  seasons, 
through  misery  or  joy  to  our  highest 
goal. 


TRIO  AND  DOUBLE  CHORUS 


Dann  bricht  der  grosse  Morgen  an, 
der  Allmacht  zweites  Wort  erweckt 
zum  neuen  Dasein  uns, 
von  Pein  und  Tod  auf  immer  frei. 
Die  Himmelspforten  offnen  sich, 
der  heilge  Berg  erscheint, 
ihn  kront  des  Herren  Zelt, 
wo  Ruh  und  Friede  thront. 

Wer  darf  durch  diese  Pf orte  gehn? 

Der  Arges  mied  und  Gutes  tat! 
Wer  darf  besteigen  diesen  Berg? 

Von  dessen  Lippen  Wahrheit  floss! 
Wer  darf  in  diesem  Zelte  wohnen? 

Der  Armen  und  Bedrangten  half! 
Wer  wird  den  Frieden  dort  geniessen? 

Der  Schutz  und  Recht  der  Unschuld 

gab! 


Then  the  glorious  morning  will  break. 
The  promise  of  the  Almighty 
Wakes  us  to  new  life 
Free  from  pain  and  death  forever. 

The  heavenly  gates  will  open. 
The  holy  mountain  will  appear. 
The  Lord's  dwelling  place. 
Where  rest  and  peace  abide. 

Who  shall  enter  into  these  gates? 

He  who  shuns  evil  and  does  good. 
Who  shall  climb  this  mountain? 

He  whose  lips  speak  truth. 
Who  shall  dwell  in  this  holy  place? 

He  who  has  helped  the  poor  and  needy. 
Who  shall  enjoy  its  peace? 

He  who  gave  shelter  and  justice  to  the 

innocent. 
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O  seht,  der  grosse  Morgen  naht! 
O  seht,  er  leuchtet  schon! 
Die  Himmelspforten  offnen  sich, 
der  heilge  Berg  erscheint! 
Voriiber  sind,  verbrauset  sind  die 

leidenvollen  Tage, 
des  Lebens  Winterstiirme! 
Ein  ew'ger  Friihling  herrscht,  und 

grenzenlose  Seligkeit  wird  der 

Gerechten  Lohn! 

Auch  uns  werd  einst  ein  solcher  Lohn! 
Lasst  uns  wirken,  lasst  uns  streben! 
Lasst  uns  kampfen,  lasst  uns  barren, 
zu  erringen  diesen  Preis! 

Uns  leite  deine  Hand,  o  Gott! 
verleih  uns  Stark  und  Mut! 
Dann  singen  wir.  Dann  gehn  wir  ein 
in  deines  Reiches  Herrlichkeit! 

Amen! 


Behold,  the  glorious  morning  dawns! 
Behold,  it  shines  "already. 
The  heavenly  portals  open. 
The  holy  mountain  shines  forth! 

Gone,  vanished  are  the  sorrow-laden 
days  of  life's  wintery  storms! 

Eternal  Spring  reigns  at  last 

and  boundless  blessedness  will  be 
the  reward  of  the  righteous. 

May  such  reward  at  last  come  to  us! 
Let  us  work,  let  us  strive. 
Let  us  await  it,  and  let  us  gain  it 
at  the  last. 

Guide  us  by  thy  hand,  O  God. 
Renew  in  us  courage  and  strength. 
Then  shall  we  sing  and  go  forth 
Into  the  glory  of  thy  kingdom. 

Amen. 


Ticket  to  an  early  performance  of  The  Seasons 
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MORE  .  .  . 

The  best  introduction  to  Haydn  is  still  the  Rosemary  Hughes  book  in  the  Master 
Musicians  series  (Octagon).  Of  special  interest  and  importance  are  Joseph  Haydn : 
His  Life  in  Contemporary  Pictures  edited  by  Laszlo  Somfai  (Taplinger)  and  Haydn : 
Two  Contemporary  Portraits,  the  biographies  of  Dies  and  Griesinger,  both  of 
which  appeared  the  year  after  Haydn's  death,  elegantly  translated  and  interestingly 
introduced  by  Vernon  Gotwals  (University  of  Wisconsin,  available  in  paperback). 
The  volume  covering  the  years  of  The  Seasons  in  H.  C.  Robbins  Landon's  Haydn : 
Chronicle  and  Works,  an  expensive,  exhaustive,  and  fascinating  project,  is 
scheduled  for  publication  within  the  month.  Tovey's  essay  on  The  Seasons  in 
Vol.  5  of  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  is  of  the  greatest  value  (Oxford,  available  in 
paperback).  Oxford  puts  out  an  excellent  paperback  of  James  Thomson's  The 
Seasons  and  The  Castle  of  Indolence,  and  the  third  volume  of  the  Auden-Pearson 
Poets  of  the  English  Language  includes  a  sample  of  a  couple  of  hundred  lines  from 
Spring  (Viking,  available  in  paperback). 

German  and  Austrian  conductors  seem  to  subscribe  to  an  idiotic,  not  to  say 
criminal,  tradition  of  making  a  huge  and  destructive  cut  in  the  Drinking  Chorus, 
and  that  leaves  the  recording  by  Colin  Davis  with  Heather  Harper,  Ryland  Davies, 
and  John  Shirley-Quirk  the  most  satisfactory  available  version  (Philips,  sung  in 
English  translation). 

—  M.S. 
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Take  the  Music  home  with  you — 

The  complete  selection  of  recorded  classics  you'll 

find  at  the  Coop  makes  it  possible  to  enjoy  tonight's  selected  pieces  whenever 

you  like.  Choose  your  favorite  renditions  from  the 

many  different  recordings  available. 


Harvard  Sq.,  Cambridge 

New  England's  Largest  Record  Center 
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Very  spedal 
Holiday  catering 

Scandinavian  Cuisine 
a  specialty 

Susan  Woodman 
964-7273 


Dine  exquisitely  on  Boston's 

favorite  dishes,  American  and 

continental  cuisine.  Serving 

lunch,  dinner  and  Sunday  Brunch. 

PARgR5 
BAR 

Our  cosmopolitan  lounge 

adjoining  Parker's  restaurant. 

Perfect  for  light  lunch  at  noon. 

Q)cktails  till  closing. 


Come  eat.  drink,  dance  and  be 

entertained  in  a  plush 

tum-of-the-century  place. 

Open  at  11:30  a.m.  to  2  a.m. 


THEDUfS[PEYFA/y\ILVS 


More  music  for  your  money. 


The  Classical  Record  Center  in  the  Barnes  &  Noble  Bookstore 
is  one  of  the  few  record  stores  in  Boston  devoted  exclusively 
to  classical  music.  And  probably  the  only  one  to   ,-53^*^ 
offer  the  full  line  of  every  budget  label  listed         f  1^ 
in  the  Schwann  catalogue. 

Barnes  &  Xoble  also  features  the  com- 
plete Columbia  Masterworks  and 
Columbia  Odyssey  catalogues 
as  well  as  a  wide  selection  of  other 
leading  American  and  European 
labels,  all  at  discount  prices. 

So  come  to  Barnes  &  Noble,  where  you  always  get 
more  books  for  vour  money.  And  more  music,  too. 


The  Classical  Record  Center 
at  the 

BARNES  &NC)BLE 
BODKSTORE 

395  Washington  St.  (Across  from  Filene's)  Open  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7;  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6. 
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Europe  is 
three  Mocks 
east  of  here. 


If  you've  been  taken  by  the 

shortage  of  good  restaurants 

around  Symphony  Hall,  take  a 

walk  down  Huntington  Avenue. 

Across  from  the  Christian  Science 

Center  is  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 

And  inside  The  Colonnade,  two  of 

the  most  European  restaurants  in 

America.  Zachary's :  where  dinner 

entrees  range  from  roast  rack  of 

baby  lamb  to  Steak  Au  Poivre  En 

Chemise,  served  in  the  tradition 

usually  found  on  the  continent. 

And  The  Cafe  Promenade:  a 

light-filled,  airy  room  reminiscent 

of  all  the  enchanting  little  cafes  of 

Europe.  Here  you  can  dine  on 

lighter  continental  cuisine  such  as 

crepes  and  sandwiches.  And  some 

of  the  most  extraordinary 

pastries  in  town.  From  5:30 

until  7  pm,  Zachary's  has  a 

"table  d'hote"  menu  that  allows 

for  comfortable  dining  before 

Symphony.  And  for  those  who 

never  dine  until  after  Symphony, 

both  restaurants  are  open  until 

11:00  every  evening.  Either  way 

they're  two  of  the  few  restaurants 

that  let  you  enjoy  fine  dining  and 

Symphony  during  the  same  night. 

Zachary^and 
Caiie  Promenade 

at  TheCokNinade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone  (617)  261-2800.  In-hotel  parking  available. 


NEW  TO  BOSTON 

We  specialize  in  beautiful  European  designed 

downfiUed  comforters.  A  wide  Selection  of 

attractive  linens  and  comforter  accessories  provide 

an  exciting  and  versatile  decoratine  concept. 

f^'im  wmDcwnavpm 

229  Berkeley  Street  267-6591 


Heavy  Savings 

ON  LIGHT 

(from  the  people  who  light  up  route  1 28) 

Polished  chrome  spheres  whirl 

in  tight  orbit  on  satin  chrome 

arms. ..providing  a  comfortable 

down-light  for  work, 

dining,  wherever 

a  concentration 

of  light 

is  needed. 

6  light 

22"  dia 

by  Lightolier. 

reg.  retail  $180.00 

59790 


^ 


5r5 


Lighting  by 
STANDARD  ELECTRIC 

Supply 


Route  128  to  Exit  49  to  Route  117, 

1339  Main  St.,  Waltham,  890-1050 

Open  Wed-Thurs-Fri  Evenings  Sat  'til  4 

Major  Credit  Cards  Honored 
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\^ 


us 


re  Cafe 


j  Upstairs 
LDownjiairs, 


^- 


CI assTc  and  co rite m pb rary  Fre^^^^^ 
prepared  and  served  in  the  Restaurant 
wft+>  unfailing  attention.  Dinner  ffCHTi  5:30; 


Open  11  AM  to  1  AM 
FANEUIL  HALL  MARKEIPtAC^ 
Boston  •Open  daily 


US 


Tliejaew  resMiiraMo 

Presenting  unique  international  and  American 

selections.  Lunch    Dinner    Cocktails.  Supper 

Open  dimly :1TAM1q11'^!^'IZ"IZZI 

South  Market  Building  at        

F-ANEU4L-HALL  MARKETPLACE- 


Backstage 
with  the 
Boston 
Symphony 


"A   charming,   informative   book. 

...The  author  is  knowledgeable.  She  offers 
an  abundance  of  behind-the-scenes  details 
and  personal  anecdotes... She  discusses 
each  of  the  orchestras  conductors,  evoking 
the  personalities  and  musical  genius  of 
each.  Equally  important,  she  conveys  the 
special  sense  of  community  that  exists 
among    the    members    of    the    Boston 


Symphony. 


—  Publishers  Weekly 


Evening  at  Symphony 

A  Portrait  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

by JANET 

BAKER-CARR 

Illustrated  with  photographs.  SIO  95,  now  at  your  bookstore 
Watch  for  Evening  at  Symphony  on  your  local  PBS  station 

x;^  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
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Guest  Artists 


Phyllis  Bryn-Julson 


Born  in  North  Dakota  of  Norwegian 
parents,  Phyllis  Bryn-Julson  received  a 
full  scholarship  to  Concordia  College, 
where  she  spent  two  years  studying 
piano,  organ,  violin  and  voice.  She 
received  both  her  Bachelor's  and  Master's 
degrees  in  music  from  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, and  it  was  during  her  junior  year 
there  that  she  made  her  Carnegie 
Hall  debut. 

Miss  Bryn-Julson  began  her  long 
association  with  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  during  her  student  years  when 
Gunther  Schuller,  impressed  after  hearing 
her  sight-sing  a  difficult  piece,  invited  her 
to  come  to  Tanglewood.  She  received  a 
scholarship  and  studied  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  for  four  summers,  working 
with  Mr.  Schuller,  and  Erich  Leinsdorf 
among  others,  and  performing  many 
solo   assignments  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestras.  While  at  Tanglewood,  she 
received  the  Fromm  Foundation  Scholar- 
ship, the  Hi-Fidelity  Magazine  Award, 
and  the  Composition-Performance 
Award. 

Among  the  orchestras  with  which  she 
has  appeared  are  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Boston  Symphony,  the 


National  and  San  Francisco  Symphonies, 
and  the  Louisville  Orchestra,   Miss 
Bryn-Julson  has  recorded  on  the 
Columbia,  Nonesuch,  Vox,  CRI, 
Odyssey,  and  Edici  labels.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Theatre  Chamber  Players,  and  is  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park.  Her  most  recent  appear- 
ance with  the  Boston  Symphony  was  in 
January  of  1976  when  she  was  soloist  in 
Mahler  Symphony  No.  4  conducted  by 
Klaus  Tennstedt. 


Stage  Door  Lectures  and 
Pre-Symphony  Suppers 


Now  that  you've  made  plans  to  attend  BSO 
concerts,  why  not  plan  to  attend  the  Stage 
Door  Lectures  and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
as  well?  Both  events  are  fun  and  informa- 
tive with  speakers  from  the  Orchestra, 
BSO  staff,  and  the  music  circle  in  and 
around  Boston.  For  $35,00  you  can  reserve 
a  seat  for  the  Friday  Stage  Door  Lectures 
of  4  November,  9  December,  27  January, 


17  February,  and  7  April.  $25.00  will  take 
you  to  a  series  of  three  Pre-Symphony 
Suppers. 

Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
Tuesday  'B' 

18  October,  6  December,  and  4  April 
Tuesday  'C 

8  November,  10  January,  and  14  February 
Thursday  'A' 

13  October,  8  December,  and  30  March 
Thursday  'B' 

5  January,  23  February,  13  April 
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Robert  Tear 


Tenor  Robert  Tear  was  a  choral  scholar 
at  King's  College  in  Cambridge,  England. 
He  left  that  school  to  begin  a  career  as  an 
oratorio  singer,  and  within  five  years,  he 
worked  with  many  of  the  world's  leading 
conductors  including  von  Karajan, 
Bernstein,  and  Giulini.  He  later  joined 
Britten's  English  Opera  Group,  where  he 
has  since  sung  all  the  leading  tenor  roles 
in  Britten's  Operas. 

Mr.  Tear  made  his  Covent  Garden 
debut  as  Dov  in  Sir  Michael  Tippett's 
opera  The  Knot  Garden,  commissioned 
by  the  Royal  Opera  House.  That  same 
season  he  returned  to  sing  the  part  of 
Lensky  in  a  new  Peter  Hall  production  of 
Eugene  Onegin  conducted  by  Georg  SoM. 
He  is  in  close  association  with  the  Scottish 
Opera,  where  he  has  appeared  as  Alfredo 
in  La  traviata,  in  Gluck's  Alceste,  as  Don 
Ottavio  in  Don  Giovanni,  and  in  the  title 
role  in  Peter  Grimes,  and  in  The  Magic 
Flute. 

Robert  Tear  has  appeared  in  major 
music  centers  ail  over  the  world,  has 
toured  Japan  with  the  English  Chamber 


Orchestra  and  Germany  with  the  London 
Symphony  and  the  Academy  of  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields.  He  has  recorded 
extensively  on  nearly  every  major  label, 
with  well  over  100  recordings  to  his 
credit.  Mr.  Tear's  most  recent  appearance 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  was  in  Bach's 
St.  Matthew  Passion  during  the  1975-76 
season. 


decor  inTErnaTional 

171  riEUabary  Sr    BoSTon 


HarvduswEn  n>is 

^or  holiday  ^^^^^ 
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John  Shirley-Quirk 


Bass-baritone  John  Shirley-Quirk  began 
music  studies  on  the  violin  in  Liverpool, 
England,  where  he  was  born,  and  later 
studied  voice  with  Roy  Henderson.  He 
sings  regularly  with  the  English  Opera 
Group,  and  many  of  the  roles  in  that 
company's  repertory  were  composed 
especially  for  him.  He  also  sings  with  the 
Scottish  Opera  and  has  taken  roles  in 
Henze's  Elegy  for  Young  Lovers  as  well  as 
in  Mozart's  Cosifan  tutte,  and  Le  nozze 
di  Figaro.  He  has  been  especially  associ- 
ated with  the  works  of  Benjamin  Britten : 
the  sinister  multiple  roles  in  Death  in 
Venice  were  written  with  Shirley-Quirk 
in  mind,  and  they  were  his  debut  vehicle 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Shirley-Quirk 
sang  in  the  British  television  production 
of  Britten's  Owen  Wingate,  and  in  Billy 
Budd.  In  June  of  1976,  he  appeared  in 
Thomas  Wilson's  newly  commissioned 
opera  Confessions  of  a  justified  Sinner, 
and  he  has  recently  appeared  on  the 
major  British  television  productions  of 
Figaro  and  Eugene  Onegin.  Mr.  Shirley- 
Quirk  has  performed  in  most  major 


concerts  halls  in  both  Europe  and  the 
United  States  and  has  recorded  exten- 
sively on  all  major  international  labels. 
He  has  appeared  most  recently  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  December  of  1976 
in  Handel's  Messiah  under  the  direction 
of  Colin  Davis. 


How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  aind  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous:  The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look . .  .  cind  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 


The 

Rilz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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Lorna  Cooke  deVaron 


Loma  Cooke  deVaron  is  a  graduate  of 
Wellesley  College,  where  she  studied 
music  theory  and  harmony  with  Nadia 
Boulanger.  She  received  her  M.  A.  in  • 
Music  from  Radcliffe  College,  where  she 
was  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Radcliffe 
Choral  Society  under  G.  Wallace 
Woodworth,  and  studied  composition 
with  Walter  Piston  and  Archibald 
Davison.  In  1944,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  Mrs.  deVaron  was  appointed  to  the 
faculty  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  as  Assistant 
Professor.  She  came  to  the  New  England 
Conservatory  faculty  in  1947,  and  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
at  Tanglewood  in  1953  after  having 
studied  choral  conducting  with  Robert 
Shaw. 

As  director  of  the  Choral  Department 
at  the  Conservatory,  Mrs.  deVaron 
regularly  prepares  the  Chorus  for  its 
performances  with  the  BSO.  After 
successfully  leading  the  Chorus  on  tours 
of  Spain  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1966, 
Mrs.  deVaron  received  the  City  of  Boston 
Medal  for  Distinguished  Achievement  as 
the  first  American  woman  ever  to  have 
conducted  a  mixed  ensemble  in  Europe. 
She  was  awarded  the  Radcliffe  College 


Graduate  Society  Medal  in  1972,  and 
recently  spent  four  weeks  in  Israel  where 
she  was  one  of  the  guest  conductors  at  the 
10th  Zimriya  Festival  of  Choruses.  While 
in  Israel,  she  taught  choral  conducting 
workshops  for  a  week  at  the  Summer 
Institute  of  the  Academy  of  Music  at  the 
University  of  Jerusalem.  Mrs.  deVaron  is 
enjoying  her  thirtieth  year  as  conductor 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus. 


The  best  of  the  bunch. 


Union\Afeirren  Savings  Bank 
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The  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 


The  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 
was  founded  in  1947  by  its  Director, 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon.  The  group  was 
estabhshed  to  provide  professional 
training  for  future  singers,  educators, 
and  conductors,  and  has  in  the  thirty 
years  since,  become  one  of  the  country's 
most  distinguished  vocal  groups.  The 
chorus  has  performed  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  annually  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  has  made  17  recordings 
with  the  BSO  on  the  RCA  Victor  and 
Deutsche  Grammophon  labels.  Their 
most  recent  recording  was  Berlioz's 
Romeo  et  Juliette' which  won  the  Grand 
Prix  du  Disque. 

The  group  has  made  extensive  tours  of 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 


Soprano : 

Deborah  Baur 
Eleanor  Billings 
Julia  Blocksma 
Barbara  Bozzuto 
Stephanie  Chementi 
Nancy  Chittim 
Amy  Clark 
Talitha  Claypoole 
Gailanne  Cummings 
Heidi  Doxsee 
Josephine  Edwards 
Kit  Emory 
Catherine  Fuller 
Linda  Giedl 
Alana  Heaton 
Sheila  Heffemon 
Lawana  Idol 
Sachiko  Isihara 
Claire  Jacobsen 
Lois  Leonhardt 
Nancy  Lyons 
Sandy  Lynch 
Lorna  MacDonald 
Ellen  McGuire 
Teri  Meadows 
Barbara  Morse 
Carol  Noonan 
Fumiko  Ohara 
Diane  Reiner 
Laurie  Reynolds 
Deborah  Russell 
Ana  Salamanca 
Wendy  Shermet 


Claire  Stadtmeuller 
Nancy  Swanson 
Beth  Varnum 
Kathy  Wallace 
Ree-Ven  Wang 
Cheryl  Welsh 

Alto: 

Clare  Albert 
Julie  Allen 
Deborah  Benedict 
Kimberly  Bernhardt 
Deborah  Brussel 
Judy  Cataldo 
Valerie  Coats 
Deborah  Davenport 
Jan  Davis 
Katherine  Dunham 
Gina  Fiore 
Marylou  Hagen 
Tracee  Hagerty 
Karen  Harvey 
Marcia  Hempel 
Nancy  Hines 
Linda  Johnston 
Jezra  Kaye 
Anne  Keaney 
Elaine  Lust 
Leah  McKinnon 
Catherine  Manley 
Janet  McGhee 
Cynthia  Miles 


Europe,  and  has  performed  under  many 
distinguished  conductors  including  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Colin  Davis,  Charles  Munch, 
Erich  Leinsdorf ,  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Aaron  Copland,  Robert  Shaw,  and  Nadia 
Boulanger.  Recently,  the  chorus  was 
invited  to  perform  in  Israel  as  a  part  of 
the  celebration  of  the  30th  anniversary 
of  Israel's  independence. 

Janet  McGhee,  Associate  Conductor  of 
the  Chorus,  has  helped  prepare  the  group 
for  these  performances  of  The  Seasons. 

Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Conductor 
Janet  McGhee,  Associate  Conductor 
Sheila  Heffernon,  Assistant  Conductor 
David  Carrier,  Assistant  Conductor 
Andrew  Connor,  Assistant  Conductor     , 
Ellen  McGuire,  Librarian 


Nancy  Northup 
Linda  Orf  aly 
Donna  Regis 
Mary  Catherine  Reidy 
Donna  Wood 


Tenor : 

Marc  Aubertin 
Richard  Baer 
Ray  Buttero 
Steven  Chrzan 
Jonathan  Cole 
Andrew  Connor 
Robert  Conroy 
James  Cowan 
George  Emlen 
Thomas  Fallon 
Garth  Retcher 
Mario  Giammarco 
George  Kott 
Scott  Leatherman 
Robert  McCauley 
Zalmen  Mlotek 
David  Rakowski 
Colby  Roberts 
Kenneth  Sherman 
Kevin  Sousa 
Kenneth  Tom 
Richard  Westerdale 
Scott  Wilson 


Bass: 

Karl  Adler 
James  Ahrend 
Juan  Arango 
David  Arteago 
Jonathan  Bamhardt 
David  K.  Carrier 
John  Cice 
Robb  Cook 
Gregory  Crowell 
Dennis  Dombrowski 
Jeff  Drummond 
Antonio  Fermin 
Mark  Haberman 
Alan  Hager 
Robert  Hancock 
Paul  Hawkin 
Thom  Healy 
Paul  Heffron 
John  Holyoke 
Thomas  Hojnacki 
Frank  Hubbard 
Pierr  Johnson 
Seth  Knopp 
Christopher  Larkin 
Andrew  List 
Paul  Madore 
Anthony  Manoli 
Nate  Moon 
William  Nourse 
Donnell  Patterson 
Edgar  Rebich 
Michael  Scannell 
Pierce  Sioussat 
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GIVE  YOUR  DIREQOPvS  A  BREAK 

aAX,  AS  WELL  AS  COFFEE) 

DEFERRED  COMPENSATION  OF 

FEES  EARNED  BY  DIRECTORS 

IS  AHRACTIVE  TO  BOTH  THE 

COMPANY  AND  THE 

INDIVIDUAL 

WRITE  FOR  OUR 

TECHNICAL  INFORAAATION  BULLETIN 

MARCH  INSURANCE  PLANNING 

BROKERAGE,  INC. 

62  DEVONSHIRE  STREET 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  02109 

aEL  617-725-2470) 


SYMPHONY 
with  SHERRY 


Thursday,  December  8,  7:00  P.M. 
Midtown  Motor  Inn 

MOZART 

PIANO  CONCERTO 

No.  23  in  A 

Come  and  meet  pianist-critic  Vivian  Borek 
and  find  out  about  the  Symphony  program 
before  you  hear  it.  Then  have  a  glass  of 
sherry,  walk  across  the  street,  and  enjoy 
the  concert. 

Free  Parking  For  The  Evening 
Admission  $6        Tel.  Res.  325-4093 


RepTOgram  your  investments 
fromTheFhthetique  to 
The  Royal  Fireworks. 

FideKty  Management  ©Research  Co. 

Investment  Advisor  to  the  Fidelity  Group  of  Mutual  Funds 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109,  Tel.  726-0650 
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OBRION/Rl/SSELL&Ca 


?2<Ux  z  ay72.oe^ 


J.  Deane  Somerville 
Leif  Larsen 
Arthur  A.  Morse 


Francis  J.  Flynn 
Herbert  S.  Tuckerman 
C.  Mitchell  Draper,  Jr. 


ONE  BOSTON  PLACE  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 

Area  Code  617  723-7100 


■My  'S^  OO 

Cantata  SingeiS 

J.S.  BACH's 

THE  CHRISTMAS 
ORATORIO 

(Parts  MV) 


©1977  Carillon  Importers.  Ltd.,  NY 


The  age  of 
enlightenment  is  here. 

A  cream  sherry  doesn't  have  to  be  dark  and  heavy. 

Discover  Croft  Original,  the  world's  only 

pale  cream  sherry. 

Imported  from  Jerez,  birthplace  of  great  sherries. 

You'll  see  cream  sherry  in  a  new  light... on  the  rocks, 

as  an  aperitif,  after  dinner. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  .  .  . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  — 

(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL :  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  QFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty -eight  days  prior  to  the 
concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will 
be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  calling 
in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  to  the 
Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to  their  seats. 
LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway 
at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by 
the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE :  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 

Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 

drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 

amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  will 

be  open  at  12 :  15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 

Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

PUBLIC  TELEPHONES  AND  AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch 

Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS-are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 

first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE :  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 

concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 

by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  and 

makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will. 

receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your  contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 

ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 

before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order 

not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS :  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  concerts 
only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $2.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the  Huntington. 
Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays  beginning  at  6  pm. 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS :  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7), 
WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9).  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3), 
and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88. 5). Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM  &  FM  (Boston  102.5  FM : 
1330  AM),  and  WFCR-FM).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC-FM,  and  WFCR-FM. 
WFCR-FM. 

BSO  FRIENDS :  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its  endeavors. 
Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket  information. 
For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please  call  the  Friends 
Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend 
and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  the  label 
from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 
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^Very  impressive, perhaps  more 
knowledgeable  than  anyone  else 
writing  in  Boston  now." 

^  Youn&  but  knows  what  he's  doins, 
works  nard  all  the  time  to  expand  his 
knowledge!'         ^JMImIH 
""Shouldbereadr   MI^H 


When  performers  got  the  opportunity  to  ^^h^^I    ^C^-  ^^B^^k 

criticize  the  critics*  that's  what  they  said  '    ^Km  ^^      ^*w^  ^^^^| 

about  Thor  Eckert,  music  critic  for  The  ^^K  ^^^^1 

Christian  Science  Monitor.  1H|       ^^^  ^I^^^H 

Readers  have  come  to  depend  on  the  IB        ^  .^  ^^^E 

Monitor's  perceptive  coverage  of  the  ^     '"?^.^" ^'  t^^S 

arts,  as  well  as  its  fair,  balanced  ,>  W  ■ 

coverage  of  national  and  international  k  I     I 

news.  To  subscribe  to  this  award-winning  ^^m-  ^L  9 

daily  newspaper,  just  call  toll  free:  |,^^^B  ^^_ 

800-225-7090.  (In  Massachusetts,  call  W^^Bi  ^^H 

coUect  617-262-2300.)  ^  ^^V           .r^^.  -     1  .^^H 

Or  use  the  coupon  below.  I^^^V    V  i^^S^KL  i^^^l 

*77ie  Real  Paper,  November  13, 1976.  ^^^B        ^      ^^K^^^  ^^^1 

News.Thewayyouneedit.^H         Hh  Hi 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  every  Monday  through  Friday  for: 

□  3  months  $12.50     □  6  months  $25    □  9  months  $37.50     □  One  year,  only  $45- 

a  $5  saving 

n  Check/money  order  enclosed*  D  Bill  me  later 

Name  (please  print) 

Street Apt. 

City State ZIP 

'Outside  U.S.A.  use  current  local  exchange  rate. 
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Introduce  Your  Child 
and  His/Her  Friends  to 
Some  New  Friends 
at  Symphony  Hall... 
Ludwigy  WoHgang,  Igor 
&  Johann  Sebastian. 

The  Boston  Symphony  invites  you  to  attend 
Youth  Concerts  as  a  family  on  3  Saturday 
mornings  or  arrange  for  your  school  to  attend 
as  a  class  on  3  Friday  mornings. 

Saturdays  at  11 :00  am:  December  10, 

February  4,  April  8 

Fridays  at  10:15  am:  December  2,  January  27, 

March  31 

Series  Price:  $9.00  for  3  concerts 

The  Youth  Activities  Office  at  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492)  will  assist  you  with  all  concert 
arrangements. 

%^       Begin  a  lasting 

friendship  with  the 
Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Youth 
Concerts  Conductor 
Harry  Elhs  Dickson, 
'^      and  all  the  great 
masters  of  music  at 
Youth  Concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall. 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Mujic  Direclor 
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COMING  CONCERTS 


Wednesday,  30  November  at  7 :  30 
Open  Rehearsal 

Thursday,  1  December  —  7 :  30  -9 :  15 

Thursday  '10'«Series 
Friday,  2  December  —  2-3 :  45 
Saturday,  3  December  —  8 :  30-10 :  15 
Tuesday,  6  December  —  7:30-9:15 

Tuesday,  'B'  Series 

KAZUYOSHI  AKIYAMA  conducting : 

Bassett  Echoes  from  the  invisible 

world 

Rachmaninoff     Symphony  No.  2  in 
E  minor.  Op.  27 


Thursday,  8  December  —  8 :  30  -10 
Thursday  A'  Series 

Friday,  9  December  —  2-3 :  30 
Saturday,  10  December  —  8 :  30-10 
KAZUYOSHI  AKIYAMA  conducting 
Mercure  Triptyche 
Mozart    Piano  Concerto  No.  23  in  A, 
K.488  Radu  Lupu,  piano 

Strauss    Also  Sprach  Zarathustra, 
Op.  30 


Wednesday,  14  December  at  7 :  30 
Open  Rehearsal 

Thursday,  15  December  —  7:30-9 
Thursday  '10'  Series 

Friday,  16  December  —  2  -  3 :  30 
Saturday,  17  December  —  8 :  30  -10 
SERGIU  COMISSIONA  conducting: 
Debussy  Nocturnes 

Radcliffe  Choral  Society, 

Priscilla  Chapman, 

Conductor 

Debussy  Rhapsody  for  Clarinet 

Harold  Wright,  clarinet 
Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  linF, 
Op.  10 


Thursday,  15  December  —  11  -11:45 
Thursday  AM'  Series 

SERGIU  COMISSIONA  conducting : 

Debussy  Rhapsody  for  Clarinet 

Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  1  in  F, 
Op.  10 


LINCOLN 


ENTERTAIN  ROYALLY  IN  THE 
PALATIAL  SURROUNDINGS 
OF  THIS  HANDSOME 
ENGLISH  TUDOR 


U 


A.  H.  TETREAULT,  INC.,  REALTOR 

Lincoln  259-9220  Concord  369-1250 
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Everyone 
Needs  Friends 

A  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
is  anyone  who  makes  an  annual 
contribution. 

A  Friend  who  contributes  $25.00 
or  more  will  receive  our  monthly 
publication  BSO,  edited  by 
Director  of  Publications  Michael 
Steinberg,  and  priority  Tangle- 
wood  ticket  information. 

When  you  become  a  Friend  of  the 
BSO  you  also  become  a  Friend 
of  Youth  Concerts,  POPS,  the 
Esplanade,  and  Symphony  Hall. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to:  Development  Office,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

I  WANT  TO  BE  A  FRIEND 

D  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ 


D  Please  send  me  further  information 
Name 


Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


Make  checks  payable  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
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Coach®  Belts  are  very  well  made 

out  of  very  good  leather 

and  come  in  men^s  and  women^s  sizes. 


Coach®  Bags  and  Belts  are  made  in  New  York  City  and  are  sold  in  fine  stores  throughout  the  world. 
For  catalogue  write:  Coach  Leatherware.  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  10001 . 
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^(uv  Ceu^M  'inc. 


Hollandse  chocolade* 


A  world  of  fine  foods. 


Harvard  Square  /  Belmont  /  Newton  Centre  /  Charles  River  Park 
Telephone  (all):  876-2211 
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The  Model  60 1  is  a  new  Direct/  to  the  Model  601 ,  visit  any  authorized 

Reflecting®  loudspeaker  of  outstanding  Bose  dealer  or  write  for  a  full-color 


performance,  efficiency,  and  versatility, 
designed  to  incorporate  many  of  the 
basic  concepts  used  in  the  world- 
renowned  Bose  901®  Series  ID. 

While  conventional  speakers  beam 
sound  directly  at  the  listener  from 
two  or  three  front-mounted  drivers, 
the  Model  60rs  unique  arrangement 
of  six  precisely  positioned  drivers 
reflects  the  greatest  part  of  each 
speaker's  sound  output  off  back  and 
side  walls  of  the  listening  room.  This 
creates  the  high  proportion  of 
reflected  sound  heard  in  a  live,  con- 
cert-hall performance,  and  captures 
the  impact  and  presence  of  live 
music  with  a  degree  of  realism  that 
no  conventional  speaker  can  match. 

For  a  more  complete  introduction 


brochure  to  Bose,  Dept.  TGW,  The 
Mountain,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 


Better  sound  through  research. 


Patents  issued  and  pending.  Cabinets  are  walnut  veneer. 
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Fine  Quality 

Gems  and 

Jewelry. 

SHREVE, 
CRUMPS  LOW  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1800 

330  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116  (617)  267-9100 

AND  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


THere  IS  a  difference!!!  [3°^;^ 

-jyearl 

PREPARE  FOR: 

GMAT  •  GRE  •  OCAT 

VAT  •  COLLEGE  BOARDS 

Our  broad  range  of  programs  provides  e/i  umbrella  of  test- 
ing know-how  that  enables  us  to  offer  the  best  preparation 
available,  no  matter  which  course  is  taken.  Over  38  years 
of  experience  and  success.  Small  classes.  Voluminous 
home  study  materials.  Courses  that  are  constantly  up- 
dated. Permanent  centers  open  days,  evenings  &  week- 
ends all  year.  Complete  tape  facilities  for  review  of  class 
lessons  and  for  use  of  supplementary  materials.  Make-ups 
for  missecf  lessons  at  our  centers. 

ECFMG  •  FLEX 
NATl  MEDICAL  BOARDS 
NATl  DENTAL  BOARDS 

Flexible  Programs  And  Hours 


ASK  ABOUT  OUR 
COMPACT  COURSES 


For  the  Boston  area 
617-261-5150 

Outside  NY  State  Onlv 
CALL  TOLL  FREE 

800-221-9840 


-H. 


mpMN 

EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

25  Huntington  Ave. 
Boston,  MA  021 15 

TEST  PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS  SINCE   1938 


Centers  in  Major  U.S.  Cities 
and  Lugano,  Switzerland 
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PotinQ  Incorporated 

Fine  Piano  &  Furniture  Refinishing 

Specializing  in: 

CUSTOM  FURNITURE 

PERIOD  FURNITURE 


Restoring     •     Repairing     •     Refinishing 

polishing  and  touch-up  work  done  on  location 
come  in  or  call  to  set  up  an  appointment 

60  Arberdeen  Avenue  •  Cambridge,  Ma.  02138  •  (617)  492-1562 
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Areta 


Contemporary  Designs 


161  Newbury  Street,  Boston   266-4465 


^H  I     love  of  Ha 

Newbury 


A  new  concept  in  casual,  yet  classic  living: 
with  the  grace  of  French  artistry  and  the 
love  of  Haitian  craftsmen. 

Banana  Leaf  furni- 
^    ture  has  been 
^^y^^^^  broughttoAreta  by  world 
i^lii^5^51i  renown  designer  Larry 

♦_    -_  n  Ba^  rm  Peabody. ..  along  with 
U  QOIllQ  his  Old  World,  Country 
I  ^^  ^  and  Modern  furniture, 

l^^nsmSfeC     that  has  become 
i/aiiaiiaJ-5oniuchapartof 
today's  living.  At  Areta,  you'll  also  find 
those  charming  touches  in  art  and  acces- 
sories that  say  "welcome"  in  your  home. 

American  Express/ Visa /Master  Charge     Gift  orders  shipped  COD. 


WESTWOOD  GALLERY 


FINE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 


TUES-SAT  1-5PM   SUNDAY  2-5 PM 
CLOSED  MONDAY     TEL  326-5432 

36  Hartford  St  Westwood  —  Off  Rte  109 


BSO  ENGAGEMENT  CALENDAR 


The  new  BSO  Engagement  Calendar  is  now  available  through  the  Friends'  Office 
and  in  local  bookshops.  This  year's  handsome  edition  is  on  a  theme  of  Music  in  the 
Arts  and  illustrated  with  paintings,  drawings,  and  etchings  by  Degas,  Renoir, 
Vermeer,  Matisse,  and  Manet,  among  other  renowned  artists.  Another  nice  plus  is 
that  all  illustrations  in  the  Calendar  can  be  seen  in  museums  in  and  around  Boston. 
The  Calendar,  collected,  edited  and  designed  by  Mrs.  Bela  Kalman,  begins  with 
September  1977  a^d  runs  through  December  1978.  In  addition  to  spacious  squares 
for  noting  appointments,  birthdays,  etc.,  it  contains  a  list  of  all  BSO  concerts  for  the 
coming  season  (including  Providence  and  Carnegie  Hall),  the  Stage  Door  Lectures 
and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers,  plus  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Orchestra.  It  is  sure 
to  be  an  appreciated  gift  at  only  $5.00. 


ORDER  FORM 
I  want 


Tear  here  and  mail 


copies  at  $5.50  each  (includes  postage)  Total 


Name 
Street 
City_ 


State_ 


Zip. 


MAIL  AND  MAKE  CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO: 

COUNCIL  OF  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 
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Accompanist  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ^^ 

Boston  Pops  •  Arthur  Fiedler  •  Seiji  Ozawa 
Gilbert  Kalish  •  Tanglewood  P^ 


.This 
IS  one 
of  the 

woridls 

most, 

popular  / 

wmes. 


This  is 
oingto 

other. 


i  ■ 

Ij 

1 

1 

cast! 


^^1^-6    -oW^-.^ 


^la 


VI  N 


^'^RTfD  ev;  PAST    ' 

SOMERVR 


m§ 


A  SOFT  J 
ESl 


^-f  WHITE  TABLE  WIMF 
,^,»«WT£MTS:T-^*?| 


^.,aha»;.»v' 


Castd  Ruboun  Lan^ii^ 
Noi^  in  white  asii«||^l 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  A  spirits Co^  trtc" ' 


>r^,rr,Mi   'A  ?Bt?ir*.,*»ity''Tra 


97th  SEASON 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director 


i 


« 
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TRUST  BANKING. 

A  symphony  in  financial  planning. 
Conducted  by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Decisions  which  affect  personal  financial  goals  are  often 

best  made  in  concert  with  a  professional  advisor. 

However,  some  situations  require  consultation  with  a  number 

of  professionals  skilled  in  different  areas  of  financial 

management.  Real  estate  advisors.  Tax  consultants. 

Estate  planners.  Investment  managers. 

To  assist  people  with  these  needs,  our  venerable 

Boston  banking  institution  has  developed  a  new  banking 

concept  which  integrates  all  of  these  professional 

services  into  a  single  program. 

The  program  is  called  trust  hanking.  Orchestrated  by 
Roger  Dane,  Vice  President,  722-7022,  for  a  modest  fee. 


DIRECTORS 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

Chairman,  Executive 
Committee 

DwightL.  Allison,  Jr. 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

David  C.  Crockett 

Deputy  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  to  the  General 
Director,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital 

F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 
Partner,  Sherburne, 
Powers  &  Needham 


Hans  H.  Estin 

Vice  Chairman,  North 

American  Management 

Corporation 
Nathan  H.  Garrick,  Jr. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the 

Board 
Donald  J.  Hurley 

Partner,  Goodwin, 

Proctor  &  Hoar 
Robert  Mainer 

Senior  Vice  President, 

The  Boston  Company, 

Inc. 
WiUiam  F.  Morton 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
LovettC.  Peters 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 


George  W.  Phillips 

Executive  Vice 

President 
George  Putnam 

Chairman,  Putnam 

Management 

Company,  Inc. 
John  E.  Rogerson 

Partner,  Hutchins  & 

Wheeler 
Henry  E.  Russell 

President 
Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
Charles  W.  Schmidt 

President,  S.D.  Warren 

Company  (A  Division 

of  Scott  Paper  Company) 


C.  Vincent  Vappi 

President,  Vappi  & 

Company,  Inc. 
JepthaH.  Wade 

Partner,  Choate,  Hall 

&  Stewart 
WiUiam  W.Wolbach 

Vice  Chairman 

of  the  Board 
Honorary  Director 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Chairman,  The  Stop  & 

Shop  Companies,  mc. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 


<0> 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Seventh  Season  1977-1978 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  Clowes 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 


Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  John  T.  Noonan  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 
Manager 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
Executive  Director 
Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Development 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 
of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 
Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 

Advisor  for 
the  Music  Director 


Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Pubtications 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.White 

Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 


Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1977  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 
Chairman 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Vice  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Frederick  Brandi 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 


Weston  P.  Figgins 
Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  Golding 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall,  III 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

John  S.  McLennan 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Richard  P.  Morse 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 
Secretary 

David  G.  Mugar 

Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Mrs.  A.  Lloyd  Russell 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Roger  Woodworth 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  Icids 
.  a  free  education. 


Yes,  free. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
transportation  to  and  from,  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  patients. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  021 15,  536-9632.  (Formerly  industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.)  ^^.,   . 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1977/78 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phillip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock    £  flat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 
Peter  Gordon 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


As  the  French  put  it,  Plus  ca  change, 
plus  c'est  la  meme  chose.  Or  as  a  lot 
of  people  seem  to  feel  about  trust 
institutions:  The  more  they  claim  to 
be  different,  the  more  they're  really 
all  alike. 

At  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
we  know  it'll  take  more  than  this  ad  to 
convince  you  that  we  really  are  differ- 
ent. But  we're  confident  that  once 
you've  come  to  know  us,  you'll  see 
what  we  mean— both  in  investment 
expertise  and  in  our  strong  commit- 
ment to  personal  service. 

Write  or  call  Harry  Baughman,  or 
any  of  our  trust  or  banking  officers, 
at  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02109, 
(617)  742-4000. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 


TRUST 


'1  forgot  to  mention,  Mr.  Wilson,  when  you 

plan  my  estate,  everything  goes  except  my  Staffordshire 

figurines.  Nobody  gets  my  Staffordshire. " 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Seventh  Season 


Thursday,  1  December  at  7:30 
Friday,  2  December  at  2 
Saturday,  3  December  at  8:30 
Tuesday,  6  December  at  7:30 


KAZUYOSHI AKIYAMA,  conducting 


BASSETT 


Echoes  from  an  invisible  world 
orchestra 


three  movements  for 


INTERMISSION 


RACHMANINOFF  Symphony  No.  2  in  E  minor.  Opus  27 

Largo  —  Allegro  moderato 
Allegro  molto 
Adagio 


Allegro  vivace 


Thursday's  and  Tuesday's  concerts  willend  about  9 :  15,  Friday's  about  3 :  45,  and 
Saturday's  about  10 :  15. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano 


Notes 


Leslie  Bassett 

Echoes  from  an  invisible  world 


three  movements  for  orchestra 


Leslie  Bassett  was  horn  in  Hanford, 
California,  on  22  January  1923  and  now 
lives  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  He  wrote 
Echoes  from  an  invisible  world  during 
1974  at  the  Montalvo  Center  for  the 
Arts  in  Saratoga,  California,  at  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  Center  at  Lake 
Como,  Italy,  and  in  Ann  Arbor.  The 
score  is  one  of  six  that  were  com- 
missioned by  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  in  celebration  of  the 
Bicentennial  for  the  orchestras  of 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia, 
each  piece  to  be  introduced  by  one  of 
the  orchestras  and  then  performed  in 
turn  by  the  other  five.  Echoes  from  an 
invisible  world,  which  is  dedicated  to 
"the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  its 
esteemed  Musical  Director,  Eugene 
Ormandy,  "  was  first  performed  by  that 
orchestra  and  conductor  on  27  February 
1976.  The  present  performances  are  the 
first  in  Boston.  The  score  calls  for  three 
flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  three  clarinets 
(one  doubling  bass  clarinet),  two 
bassoons,  one  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
piano,  celesta,  harp,  strings,  and  four  collections  of  percussion,  comprising  respec- 
tively timpani,  two  small  bongos,  medium-sized  suspended  cymbal,  bamboo 
wind  chimes,  maracas,  and  large,  medium,  and  small  triangles ;  sizzle  cymbal, 
glockenspiel,  xylophone,  and  maracas;  brass  drum,  two  larger  bongos  or  small 
toms,  small  suspended  cymbal,  triangle,  vibraphone,  and  maracas;  and  tamtam, 
small  snaredrum,  four  larger  toms  or  tenor  drums,  large  suspended  cymbal, small 
suspended  cymbal,  wood  wind  chimes,  and  maracas. 

We  thank  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Association  and  its  program  annotator, 
Richard  D.  Freed,  for  their  kindness  in  allowing  us  to  use  material  that  originally 
appeared  in  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Program  Magazine. 


Handel  &  Haydn  Society 


Thomas  Dunn.  Artistic  Director 


George  Frideric  Handel 


Messiah 

Friday  and  Sunday,  December  16  and  18  at  8  p.m.  in  Symphony  Hall 

Tickets  $12.50  $8.50  $5  on  sale  after  December  5  at  the  box  office  only 

Annually  sold  out— order  tickets  early  /  Mail  orders  accepted 


Leslie  Bassett's  first  professional  experience  was  as  a  trombonist  in  jazz  combos 
in  California.  During  World  War  II  he  played  trombone  in  the  13th  Armored 
Division  Band.  His  orchestral  Suite  in  G  was  performed  in  December  1946,  a  few 
months  before  his  graduation  from  Fresno  State  College.  After  receiving  his 
doctorate  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he  studied  with  Ross  Lee  Finney, 
he  went  to  Paris  on  a  Fulbright  grant  and  worked  with  Nadia  Boulanger,  Arthur 
Honegger,  and  Roberto  Gerhard.  He  also  studied  electronic  music  with  Mario 
Davidovsky  in  this  country.  In  1952,  he  returned  to  the  University  of  Michigan  as 
a  member  of  its  faculty  and  is  now  Professor  of  Music  there.  Among  his  many 
prizes  and  awards  are  a  Prix  de  Rome,  a  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters 
award,  and  the  1966  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  Variations  for  Orchestra. 

The  title  of  the  present  work  comes  from  a  phrase  by  the  Italian  nineteenth- 
century  literary  scholar,  patriot,  and  mover  of  the  Risorgimento,  Giuseppe 
Mazzini :  "Music,  the  echo  from  an  invisible  world."  The  composer  has  expanded 
on  this  as  follows: 

"I  have  long  been  attracted  to  Giuseppe  Mazzini's  remarkable  definition  of 
music  as  'the  echo  from  an  invisible  world.'  In  one  sense,  of  course,  we  could  say 
that  any  piece  would  fit  the  definition,  yet  I  sought  here  to  come  closer  to  what  I 
believe  to  be  his  intention,  striving  to  evoke  something  of  the  mystery  of  music  and 
inviting  possible  reflections  by  the  listener  (perhaps  after  hearing  the  work)  upon 
the  remarkable  force  and  eloquence  of  an  art  which,  in  spite  of  many  illuminating 
studies  of  its  physical  properties  and  hundreds  of  scholarly  analyses,  remains 
elusive. 

"The  title  is  suggestive,  not  descriptive.  Only  a  few  sounds  could,  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  be  called  echoes :  quiet  tones  that  remain  after  a  sharp  attack  in 
another  instrument,  repeating  sounds  that  diminish  in  intensity  following  a  sharp 
attack,  etc.  Much  of  the  music  springs,  instead,  from  sources  that  are  implanted 
within  the  score,  yet  are  comparatively  insignificant.  One  of  the  more  obvious  of 
-these  is  the  opening  three-chord  piano  figure  whose  twelve  tones  recur  in  many  guises 
throughout  the  work  and  contribute  to  the  formation  of  other  sounds  and  phrases. 
The  principle  of  unfolding  and  growth  from  small  elements  is  basic  to  the  work, 
as  is  the  principle  of  return  to  them.  The  musical  material  came  about  by  very 
personal  means,  often  prompted  by  the  many  exciting  possibilities  of  orchestral 
texture  and  gesture.  The  three  movements  are  similar  to  the  extent  that  they  end 
quietly,  have  intense  passages  as  well  as  quiet  ones,  fluctuate  between  metered  and 
unmetered  music,  and  require  extensive  dividing  of  the  strings.  The  outer  two 
movements  are  essentially  fast,  the  middle  one  slow. 

"While  the  relationship  of  the  score  to  the  spirit  of  the  Bicentennial  may  seem 
tenuous,  I  believe  it  to  be  fully  in  sympathy  with  that  spirit  by  celebrating  the 
incredible,  wonderful,  unknowable  source,  not  only  of  music,  but  of  all  of  man's 
noblest  qualities." 
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Coach®  Belts  are  very  well  made 

out  of  very  good  leather 

and  come  in  men's  and  women's  sizes. 


Coach®  Bags  and  Belts  are  made  in  New  York  City  and  are  sold  in  fine  stores  throughout  the  world. 
For  catalogue  write:  Coach  Leatherware.  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  10001. 
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Sergey  Rachmaninoff 

Symphony  No.  2  in  E  minor.  Opus  27 


Serge]/  Vastly evich  Rachmaninoff  was 
horn  at.  Oneg  in  the  Novgorod  district 
on  2  April  1873  and  died  in  Beverly   ' 
Hills,  California,  on  28  March  1943. 
He  composed  the  Symphony  No.  2  in 
E  minor  between  October  1906  and 
April  1907  and  conducted  the  first 
performance  in  St.  Petersburg  on  26 
January  1908.  The  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  gave  the  first  American 
performance  on  26  November  1909, 
the  composer  conducting.  Max  Fiedler 
introduced  the  work  in  Boston  at  the 
symphony  concerts  of  14  and  15 
October  1910.  Karl  Muck,  Pierre 
Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  and 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos  conducted  it  in 
later  seasons,  Koussevitzky  choosing  it 
for  the  Rachmaninoff  memorial  concerts 
in  April  1943.  The  orchestra's  most 
recent  performances  in  Boston  were 
given  under  Izler  Solomon's  direction  in 
April  1959,  but  Andre  Previn  conducted 
the  work  at  Tanglewood  on  5  August  of 
this  year.  The  work  is  scored  for  three 
flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),  three 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani, 
glockenspiel,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
and  strings. 


After  he  had  finished  this  work,  Rachmaninoff  swore  he  would  never  write 
another  symphony.  It  was  almost  thirty  years  before  he  changed  his  mind  and 
began  work  on  his  third  and  last  symphony.  Meanwhile,  the  wonder  was  that  he 
had  written  No.  2.  The  premiere  in  1897  of  his  Symphony  No.  1,  apparently 
horrendously  conducted  by  Alexander  Glazunov,  was  such  a  disaster  that  it  took 
three  years  of  psychotherapy  and  hypnosis  before  he  could  again  face  writing  a 
large-scale  work.  It  was  the  instantly  popular  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  C  minor  that 
freed  him  then,  but  even  so,  it  was  a  while  before  the  notion  of  "symphony"  ceased 
to  make  him  shudder. 

When  he  wrote  this  E  minor  Symphony   he  was  living  in  Dresden,  where  he  also 
composed  The  Isle  of  the  Dead  after  the  Bocklin  painting  he  had  seen  in  the  museum 
there  and,  for  his  first  American  tour  in  1909,  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  D 
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CHORAL 
SOCIETY 

John  Oliver, 
Conductor 


Maynard  Goldman.  Concertmaster 

Friday,  Dec.  2.  8:00  pm 

Sunday.  Dec.  4,  3:00  pm 
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Tickets  available  at  the  door. 
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minor.  *  He  was  in  his  fifth  year  of  marriage,  a  father  (his  second  daughter,  Tatiana, 
was  born  about  the  time  the  symphony  was  completed),  an  experienced  composer 
in  many  genres,  an  unsurpassed  and  scarcely  equalled  pianist,  and  a  highly 
esteemed  conductor.  As  a  composer,  he  was  not  only  experienced,  but  original, 
with  a  tone  of  voice  and  a  melodic  style  all  his  own  and,  as  a  number  of  attempts, 
particularly  in  film  studios,  have  proved,  inimitable.  In  his  Preludes  and  Etudes- 
Tableaux  for  piano,  he  developed  an  impressive  skill  at  composing  a  highly 
economical  sort  of  music,  but  in  his  symphonies  and  concertos  he  preferred,  at  least 
at  this  point  in  his  development,  a  more  expansive  manner. 

Expansive  enough  to  have  disturbed  conductors  into  making  many  cuts.  Some  of 
the  standard  cuts  consist  of  petty  impatiences  like  reducing  the  four  measures  of 
accompaniment  at  the  start  of  the  first  Allegro  to  two,  but  they  have  also  included 
such  brutal  and  incomprehensible  surgery  as  the  removal  of  the  entire  principal 
theme  from  the  recapitulation  of  the  Adagio.  Cuts  do  not  solve  formal  problems : 
they  merely  shorten  the  amount  of  time  you  have  to  spend  dealing  with  them. 
Indeed,  though  it  seems  paradoxical,  a  work  may  feel  longer  when  it  is  cut  because 
the  proportions  are  off  and  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade  is  all  wrong  (the 
Adagio  of  this  symphony  presents  a  striking  example.) 

Rachmaninoff  himself  seems  to  have  sanctioned  certain  cuts,  though  with  how 
much  conviction  and  enthusiasm  is  unclear.  The  score  in  the  Boston  Symphony's 
library  contains  this  note  dated  23  March  1922  and  in  the  hand  of  Leslie  J.  Rogers, 
then  the  orchestra's  librarian:  "on  Jan.  Mr.  Rach.  informed  Mr.  Monteux  that  the 
cuts  he  gave  Stransky  [Josef  Stransky,  conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
from  1911  until  1923]  were  OK  and  authorized  by  him  and  to  secure  same  from 
N.Y.  Philh.  March :  cuts  received  from  NYPh.  and  put  in  this  score  in  Red  crayon." 
Monteux  made  twenty-nine  cuts,  reducing  the  playing  time  from  the  sixty-five 
minutes  of  Fiedler's  and  Muck's  uncut  performances  to  fifty-two.  The  tempi  of 
earlier  performances  seem  in  any  event  to  have  been  slower:  last  -ummer's  uncut 
performance  by  Andre  Previn  ran  fifty-nine  minutes  and  change,  while 
Koussevitzky,  making  fewer  cuts  than  Monteux,  gave  consistently  quicker 
performances  (forty-one  to  forty-six  minutes).  The  Boston  record  —  negative 
division  —  is  held  by  Izler  Solomon  at  thirty-eight  minutes.  In  any  event,  the 
question  has  been  reconsidered  in  recent  years  and  a  number  of  conductors  have 
opened  the  cuts,  discovering  that  the  piece  not  only  "goes"  that  way,  but  goes 
better.  At  these  concerts,  Mr.  Akiyama  will  give  the  work  complete,  it  not  having 
been  heard  here  in  that  form  since  Dr.  Muck  last  conducted  it  in  December  1917. 

The  first  phrase  you  hear  in  cellos  and  basses  is  a  motto  that  turns  out  to 
dominate  the  symphony,  sometimes  on  the  surface,  sometimes  beneath  it.  Both  the 
slow  introduction  and  the  restless  Allegro  to  which  it  leads  are  its  offspring.  The 
scherzo  is  particularly  brilliant  as  orchestral  writing,  and  incidentally  one  of  the 
critical  canards  that  wants  most  urgently  to  be  laid  to  well-deserved  rest  is  the  one 
that  presents  Rachmaninoff  as  truly  at  home  only  when  writing  for  the  piano  and 
maintains  that  his  orchestral  texture  is  mere  transcribed  piano  music.  On  the. 
contrary,  not  only  is  his  orchestration  thoroughly  idomatic  in  its  generous  way. 


'He  introduced  that  work  in  New  York  with  Gustav  Mahler  conducting,  but  for  his  first 
appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  November  and  December  1909,  he  chose  the 
earlier  C  minor  concerto. 
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GIVE  YOUR  DIRECTORS 
A  BREAK 

(Tax,  As  Well  As  Coffee) 

Deferred  Compensation  Of 

Fees  Earned  By  Directors 

Is  Attractive  To  Both  The 

Company  And  The 

Individual 

Write  For  Our 

Technical  Information  Bulletin 

March  Insurance  Planning 

Brokerage,  Inc. 

82  Devonshire  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

(Tel.  617-725-2470) 


?^ 


$40.00 


Add  $1.50  for  shipping 

Zero  Newbury  Street  Zero  Cross  Street 

Boston  266-6527  Wellesley 
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it  is  often  virtually  untranscribable  for  piano.  The  beautiful  Adagio  is  an  example. 
Here  Rachmaninoff's  melodic  genius  is  working  at  full  power,  and  the  lovely 
clarinet  solo  that  emerges  so  tenderly  from  the  passionate  introductory  measures  is 
a  wonderful  instance  of  the  composer's  way  of  expanding  an  idea  on  and  on.  It  takes 
twenty-three  measures  to  say  its  say,  never  repeating  itself  literally,  though  circling, 
as  many  Russian  tunes  are  apt  to  do,  about  a  few  notes  within  a  limited  range. 
(This  is  the  theme  whose  second  appearance,  now  in  the  violins,  used  to  be  cut.) 
The  headlong  finale  has  not  only  another  of  Rachmaninoff's  most  stirring 
melodies,  but  also  an  amazing  passage,  a  network  of  descending  scales,  slow  and 
fast,  high  and  low,  syncopated  and  straight,  that  generate  such  a  swirl  of  sound  that 
all  the  bells  in  Russia  seem  to  be  ringing. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


Know  Your  Orchestra  Book 

The  new  edition  of  the  Know  Your 
Orchestra  is  on  sale  at  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  entrance  of  Symphony  Hall.  The 
book  contains  a  picture  and  short 
biography  of  each  orchestra  member, 
plus  a  diagram  of  the  usual  seating 
arrangement  of  the  Orchestra  so  that  you 
will  be  able  to  identify  each  player  more 
easily.  The  price  is  $3.00.  The  first  edition 
sold  out  promptly,  so  we  urge  you  to  get 
your  copy  now.  It  will  be  an  invaluable 
addition  to  your  concert-going  pleasure. 


Your 
Orchestra' 

Presented 

by  the 

Council  of  the 
Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Art  In  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  will  feature  art  exhibitions  each 
month  in  cooperation  with  some  of  the  fine  galleries  in  and  around  the  Boston 
area.  Listed  below  are  the  participating  galleries  and  the  dates  that  their  exhibitions 
will  run.  For  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  exhibits,  please  see  the  Art  In  The  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  column  each  month  in  the  BSO  newsletter. 

The  Nielsen  Gallery 21  November  —  19  December 

Boston  Visual  Artists  Union 19  December  —  16  January 

Woods  Hole  Gallery 16  January  —  13  February 

The  Childs  Gallery 21  February  —  20  March 

Impressions  Workshop 20  March  —  17  April 

Boston  Printmakers 17  April  —  14  May 

Pucker-Safrai 14  May  —  11  June 
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Joshua,  Age  6 

Neighborhood  Arts  Center 

at  Boston  Center  for  the  Arts 


Children  are  our  future. 

We'll  help  you  build  for  your  future. 

Ask  us  about  our  full  line  of  services: 

investment  counseling,  financial  planning, 

estate  administration,  and  trusts. 

Old  Colony  Trust 


A  DIVISION  OF 
THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
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THE  BOSTON  HOME,  INC. 


Established  1881  —2049  Dorchester  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women  Who 
Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 

Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  are  Earnestly  Solicited 

Presidmt]o\\n  H.  Gardiner— S<?cT^fari/ John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston,  Mass.  02108 


GriveyourhcMiie 
cin  ounce  of 
prevention. 


The  most  thoughtful  gift  you  can  give 
your  family  and  home  this  season  is  ADT  fire  and 
burglar  protection.  Protection  that  is  custom-designed 
to  your  home  and  life  style.  ADT,  the  world's  largest 
electronic  security  company  is  on  the  job  at  the  Penta- 
gon, and  in  banks  and  museums  throughout  the  country. 
Shouldn't  we  be  on  the  job  at  your  house?  Call  us  today 
for  a  no  obligation  analysis 
of  your  security  needs.  ^  1  K~ 

120  Monroe  St. ,  Cambridge,  MA  02142       661-9710 
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MORE  .  .  . 

Echoes  from  an  invisible  world  is  not  recorded;  however,  a  number  of  Bassett's 
works  are  available, including  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Variations  (CRI),  Music 
for  Saxophone  and  Piano  (New  World),  Music  for  Cello  and  Piano  (CRI),  and,  of 
exceptional  interest,  the  Sextet  for  piano  and  strings  (CRI). 

Patrick  Piggott's  Rachmaninoff  book  in  the  Great  Composers  series  is  excellent 
(Faber  &  Faber)  as  is  his  volume  on  Rachmaninoff's  orchestral  music  in  the  BBC 
Music  Guides  (University  of  Washington  paperback).  The  recording  of  the 
Symphony  No.  2  to  get  is  the  one  by  Andre  Previn  and  the  London  Symphony 
(Angel). 

-M.S. 


RepTOgram  your  investments 
framTheRithetique  to 
The  Royal  Fireworks. 

FideKty  Management  ©Research  Co. 

Investment  Advisor  to  the  Fidelity  Group  of  Mutual  Funds 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109,  Tel.  726-0650 
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Very  spedal 
Holiday  catering 

Scandinavian  Cuisine 
a  specialty 

Susan  Woodman 
964-7273 


PAKI^KS 


Dine  exquisitely  on  Boston's 

favorite  dishes.  American  and 

continental  cuisine.  Serving 

lunch,  dinner  and  Sundav  Brunch. 

PARgH^ 
BAR 

Our  cosmopolitan  lounge 

adjoining  Parker's  restaurant. 

Perfect  for  light  lunch  at  noon. 

Cocktails  till  closing. 


Come  eat,  drink,  dance  and  be 

entertained  in  a  plush 

turn-of-the-century  place. 

Open  at  ll:30a.m.'to2a.m. 

THEDUIHFEYFA/AILrS 

PAi^K+IOUSf^ 

School  &  Tremont  Street 
Boston 


More  music  for  your  money. 


The  Classical  Record  Center  in  the  Barnes  &  Xoble  Bookst 
is  one  of  the  few  record  stores  in  Boston  devoted  exclusively 
to  classical  music.  And  probablv  the  onlv  one  to 
offer  the  full  line  of  every  budget  label  listed 
in  the  Schwann  catalogue. 

Barnes  &  Xoble  also  features  the  com- 
plete Columbia  Masterworks  and 
Columbia  Odyssev  catalogues 
as  well  as  a  wide  selection  of  other 
leading  American  and  European       .^^-"^-^-^ 
labels,  all  at  discount  prices. 

So  come  to  Barnes  &  Xoble,  where  \'ou  alwavs  get 
mc^re  books  for  \'our  monev.  And  more  music,  tocx 


The  Classical  Record  Center 
at  the 

BARNES  &NOBLE 
BOa<STORE 


395  Washington  St.  (Across  from  Filene's)  Open  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7;  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6. 
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Guest  Artist 


Kazuyoshi  Akiyama 


Kazuyoshi  Akiyama,  Conductor  of 
the  Tokyo  Symphony  Orchestra,  was 
born  in  that  city  in  1941.  He  studied 
at  the  Toho  School  of  Music  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  Toho  University  in  1963. 
In  1964  he  both  made  his  conducting 
debut  with  the  Tokyo  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  became  its  permanent 
conductor.  He  is  also  Music  Director  of 
the  Vancouver  Symphony,  the  American 
Symphony,  and  the  Osaka  Philharmonic, 
and  Principal  Guest  Conductor  of  the 
Japan  Philharmonic.  He  was  Principal 
Conductor  of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra 
during  their  1964  and  1974  United 
States  tour  and  their  1970  European 
tour,  as  well  as  Principal  Conductor  of 
the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  on  their 
1974  U.S.  tour.  He  has  recorded  with 
the  Tokyo  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
Yomiuri  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the 
Japan  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  His 
four-record  Columbia  album  of  the 
complete  orchestra  works  of  Japanese 
composer  Minoru  Miki  won  first  prize 
in  Japan's  November  Arts  Festival.  Mr. 
Akiyama  received  the  Torii  Music  Prize 


of  Japan  in  1974  for  his  contributions 
to  Japanese  music. 

Mr.  Akiyama's  most  recent  appear- 
ance with  the  Boston  Symphony  was  at 
Tanglewood  in  August  when  he 
conducted  a  program  of  Schumann, 
Rossini  and  Mussorgsky. 


Stage  Door  Lectures  and 
Pre-Symphony  Suppers 


Now  that  you've  made  plans  to  attend  BSO 
concerts,  why  not  plan  to  attend  the  Stage 
Door  Lectures  and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
as  well?  Both  events  are  fun  and  informa- 
tive with  speakers  from  the  Orchestra, 
BSO  staff,  and  the  music  circle  in  and 
around  Boston.  For  $35.00  you  can  reserve 
a  seat  for  the  Friday  Stage  Door  Lectures 
of  4  November,  9  December,  27  January, 


17 February,  and  7  April.  $25.00  will  take 
you  to  a  series  of  three  Pre-Symphony 
Suppers. 

Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
Tuesday  'B' 

18  October,  6  December,  and  4  April 
Tuesday  'C 

8  November,  10  January,  and  14  February 
Thursday  'A' 

13  October,  8  December,  and  30  March 
Thursday  'B' 

5  January,  23  February,  13  April 
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How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  cuid  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous:  The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look .  .  .  cOid  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 


V 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


~M 


See  Monet 
Monet  saw  Monet. 

The  Museum's  Monet  collec- 
tion, the  largest  outside  of  Paris, 
has  been  painstakingly  restored 
to itsoriginal  brilliance  .  .  .a task 
that  took  2  V2  years.  This  is  your 
first  chance  in  three-quarters  of  a 
century  to  see  what  a  Monet  rea/Zy 
looks  like. 
Monet  Unveiled:  A  new  look  at  Boston's  paintings 

November  22  through  January  29 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston 


Areta 


Contemporary  Designs 


161  Newbury  Street,  Boston  266-4466 

A  new  concept  in  casual,  yet  classic  living ; 

with  the  grace  of  French  artistry  and  the 
^1  I     love  of  Haitian  craftsmen, 

MA%AJrl>U|^%#  Banana  Leaf  furni- 

■^^^^"'**"  ^  turehasbeen 
^i^M^^^f  broughtto  Areta  by  world 
i^»"^5^51i  renown  designer  Larry 

J^  ^^^^^^^^^  Peabody. ..  along  with 
IS  QOiriQ  his  Old  World,  Country 
■  ^^  ^^  and  Modern  furniture, 

I^SmSm^lC     that  has  beconne 
Maiiaiiaj-5o^uchapartof 
today's  living.  At  Areta,  you'll  also  find 
those  charming  touches  in  art  and  acces- 
soriesthat  say  "welcome"  in  your  home. 

American  Express  Visa/Master  Charge     Gift  orders  shipped  COD. 


decor  inTErnaTional 

171  nECjobury  Sr    BoSTon 


HanduwMEn  to 

^  relcrred  pollc 
i=-or  holiday  ^'^f*^^ 
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OBRION/Rl7SSELL5cCO. 


?2<Uy^  z  c/y7hoe^ 


J.  Deane  Somerville 
Leif  Larsen 
Arthur  A.  Morse 


ONE  BOSTON  PLACE 


BOSTON 


Francis  J.  Flynn 
Herbert  S.  Tuckerman 
C.  Mitchell  Draper,  Jr. 

MASSACHUSETTS  02106 


Area  Code  617  723-7100 


cantata  SingeiS 

J.S.  BACH's 

THE  CHRISTMAS 
ORATORIO 

(Parts  I-IV) 


«iS^J 


John  Ferris 

conducting 

Tues.,  Dec.  6 
Wed.,  Dec.  7 
8:00  p.m. 

Sanders  Theatre, 
Cambridge 

Tickets:  $7,  $5,  $3 

ARTS  vouchers  accepted 

For  information: 

The  Cantata  Singers 

Box  375, 

Cambridge,  MA  02138 

661-7040 


977  Carillon  Importers,  Ltd.,  NY 


Theageof 
enlightenment  is  here. 

A  cream  sherry  doesn't  have  to  be  dark  and  heavy. 

Discover  Croft  Original,  the  world's  only 

pale  cream  sherry. 

Imported  from  Jerez,  birthplace  of  great  sherries. 

You'll  see  cream  sherry  in  a  new  light . .  .on  the  rocks, 

as  an  aperitif,  after  dinner. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  .  .  . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  — 

(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL :  The  Boston-  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m:  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to  the 
concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will 
be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  calling 
in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  to  the 
Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to  their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway 
at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by 
the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE :  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  will 
be  open  at  12 :  15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 

Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

PUBLIC  TELEPHONES  AND  AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE :  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  and 
makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will 
receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your  contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order 
not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS :  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  concerts 
only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $2.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the  Huntington 
Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays  beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS :  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7), 
WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9).  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3), 
and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88. 5). Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM  &  FM  (Boston  102.5  FM : 
1330  AM),  and  WFCR-FM).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC-FM,  and  WFCR-FM. 
WFCR-FM. 

BSO  FRIENDS :  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  BSO,  active  in  all  of  its  endeavors. 
Friends  receive  the  monthly  BSO  news  publication  and  priority  ticket  information. 
For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  please  call  the  Friends 
Office  Monday  through  Friday  between  nine  and  five.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend 
and  would  like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  the  label 
from  your  BSO  newsletter  to  the  Development  Office,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 
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^\^  edit  the  Al(Mutor  so  that 
when  readers  are  through 
reading  it,they're  not  in  a  int 
of despainV^  describe 
sdution^ 

John  Hughes 

Editor  a  nd  Ma  nager 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Isn't  this  the  kind  of  news  you've 
been  needing?  The  Monitor  focuses 
on  significant  regional,  national,  and 
international  events,  then  gives  its 
readers  what  they  need:  constiTictive, 
solution-oriented  reporting. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  clear, 
fair  appraisal  of  your  world,  this 
award- winning  newspaper  should  be 
your  key  daily  news  source.  To 
subscribe  to  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  call  toll  free:  800-225-7090. 
(In  Mass.,  call  coUect:  617-262-2300.) 

Or  use  the  coupon  below. 

News.The  way  you  need  it. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SQENCE  MONITOR. 

THE  CHRISTI.W  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  ever>'  Monday  through  Friday  for: 

n  3  months  $12.50  C  9  months  $37.50 

D  6  months  $25  G  One  year,  only  $45 -a  $5  saving 

G  Check/money  order  enclosed*     G  Bill  me  later 


Name  (Please  print) 


Street 


Apt. 


City  State /Country- 

*Outside  U.S.A.  use  current  local  exchange  rate. 
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ZIP/Post  Code 

E2B 


TJoe  Cafe 
1:7 he  Bar 


Opus  1 


Classic  and  contemporary  French  cuisine 
prepared  and  served  in  the  Restaurant 
with  unfailing  attention.  Dinner  from  5:30. 

Open  11  AM  to  1  AM 
FANEUIL  HALL  MARKETPLACE 
Boston  •  Open  daily        


J 


227-4242 


Opus  2 


The  new  restaurant  on  Boston's  liveliest  scene. 
Presenting  unique  international  and  American 
selections.  Lunch    Dinner    Cocktails.  Supper 

'  Tjhcf^nc -Open  daily  11  AM  to  TAM" 

r;/^  g^^^l^  Market  Building  at 

.,i^C?MWX/^/rx..  FANEUIL  HALL -MARKETPLACE,.- 


J,, 


^^^ 


227-3434 


V 


I 
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Backstage 
with  the 
Boston 
Symphony 


"A  charming,   informative   book. 

...The  author  is  knowledgeable.  She  offers 
an  abundance  of  behind-the-scenes  details 
and  personal  anecdotes ...  She  discusses 
each  of  the  orchestra's  conductors,  evoking 
the  personalities  and  musical  genius  of 
each.  Equally  important,  she  conveys  the 
special  sense  of  community  that  exists 
among  the  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony."  —Publishers  Weekly 

Evening  at  Symphony 

A  Portrait  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

by  JANET 
BAKER-CARR 

Illustrated  with  photographs.  $10.95,  now  at  your  bookstore 

Watch  for  Evening  at  Symphony  on  your  local  PBS  station 

^^  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
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COMING  CONCERTS 


Thursday,  8  December  —  8 :  30-10 
Thursday  'A'  Series 

Friday,  9  December  —  2-3 :  30 
Saturday,  10  December  —  8 :  30-10 
KAZUYOSHI  AKIYAMA  conducting: 
Mercure   Triptyche 
Mozart     Piano  Concerto  No.  23  in  A, 
K.488,  Radu  Lupu,  piano 

Strauss     Also  Sprach  Zarathustra, 
Op.  30 


Thursday,  15  December  —  11-11 :  40 
Thursday  'AM'  Series 

SERGIU  COMISSIONA  conducting: 

Debussy  Rhapsody  for  Clarinet 

Harold  Wright,  clarinet 
Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  1  in  F., 

Op.  10 


Wednesday,  14  December  af  7 :  30 
Open  Rehearsal 

Thursday,  15  December  —  7 :  30-9 
Thursday  '10'  Series 

Friday,  16  December  —  2-3 :  30 
Saturday,  17  December  —  8 :  30-10 
SERGIU  COMISSIONA  conducting: 
Debussy  Nocturnes 

Radcliffe  Choral  Society, 
Pricilla  Chapman,  Conductor 
Debussy  Rhapsody  for  Clarinet 

Harold  Wright,  clarinet 
Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  1  in  F., 
Op.  10 


LINCOLN 


ENTERTAIN  ROYALLY  IN  THE 
PALATIAL  SURROUNDINGS 
OF  THIS  HANDSOME 
ENGLISH  TUDOR 


U 


A.  H.  TETREAULT,  INC.,  REALTOR 

Lincoln  259-9220  Concord  369-1250 
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The  Model  601  is  a  new  Direct/  to  the  Model  601 ,  visit  any  authorized 

Reflecting®  loudspeaker  of  outstanding  Bose  dealer  or  write  for  a  full-color 


performance,  efficiency,  and  versatility, 
designed  to  incorporate  many  of  the 
basic  concepts  used  in  the  world- 
renowned  Bose  901®  Series  ill 

While  conventional  speakers  beam 
sound  directly  at  the  listener  from 
two  or  three  front-mounted  drivers, 
the  Model  60rs  unique  arrangement 
of  six  precisely  positioned  drivers 
reflects  the  greatest  part  of  each 
speaker's  sound  output  off  back  and 
side  walls  of  the  listening  room.  This 
creates  the  high  proportion  of 
reflected  sound  heard  in  a  live,  con- 
cert-hall performance,  and  captures 
the  impact  and  presence  of  live 
music  with  a  degree  of  realism  that 
no  conventional  speaker  can  match. 

For  a  more  complete  introduction 


brochure  to  Bose,  Dept.  TGW,  The 
Mountain,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 


Better  sound  through  research. 


Patents  issued  and  pending.  Cabinets  are  walnut  veneer. 
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GIVE  YOUR  Dl REaORS  A  BREAK 

aAX,  AS  WELL  AS  COFFEE) 

DEFERRED  COMPENSATION  OF 

FEES  EARNED  BY  DIRECTORS 

IS  ATTRACTIVE  TO  BOTH  THE 

COMPANY  AND  THE 

INDIVIDUAL 

WRITE  FOR  OUR 

TECHNICAL  INFORAAATION  BULLETIN 

MARCH  INSURANCE  PLANNING 

BROKERAGE,  INC. 

82  DEVONSH: RE  STREET 

BOSTON ,  MASSACHUSEHS  02 1 09 

aEL.  617-725-2470) 


SYMPHONY 
with  SHERRY 


Thursday,  December  8,  7:00  P.M. 
Midtown  Motor  Inn 

MOZART 

PIANO  CONCERTO 

No.  23  in  A 

Come  and  meet  pianist-critic  Vivian  Borek 
and  find  out  about  the  Symphony  program 
before  you  hear  it.  Then  have  a  glass  of 
sherry,  walk  across  the  street,  and  enjoy 
the  concert. 

Free  Parking  For  The  Evening 
Admission  $4.50  Tel.  Res.  325-4093 


You'll  love  our 
performance,  too! 


Scuppci: 

Dinner  from  5:30 

Prime  Rib    •    Stealc 

Seafood    •    Cocl(taiis 

Tei.  742-7041 

85  Atlantic  Avenue 

Other  Locations: 

Acton,  Mass.     •    Amherst,  Mass. 

Valet  Parking  Available 


A  fine  tradition 
of  quality  stitchery, 
custom  design 
and  finisliing. 


Threadi\^dle  Street 

39  Xewbur\;  Boston,  MA  02116,  267-5255 
10-6,  Monday  through  Saturday,  year 'round 


•••••••••••• 

•  ••••••  •  •  *  ••• 

•••••••••  ••• 

•  ••  555 
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^our^:  dD4o5Tue^-^a^*^^ecC,4vZ^CCo^ecC^(>h^^ 


A  world  of  fine  foods. 

Harvard  Square  /  Belmont 

Newton  Centre  /  Charles  River  Park 

Telephone  (all);  876-2211 
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What's  the 
next  best 


Being  at  home. 
Watching 
Evening  at 
Symphony  on 
Channel  2 
and  listening 
to  the  concert 
in  stereo  on 
'GBH  Radio 
89.7FM. 


We  call  it 
Stereo  Tele- 
vision. At  last, 
Evening  at 
Symphony 
broadcasts 
sound  as  good 
as  they've 
always  looked. 


Evening  at 
Symphony 

with  The 
Boston 
Symphony 
Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa, 
Music  Director 


S  unday  evenings  at  8 
Channel  2  and  'GBH  Radio  89.7FM 


RAYTHEON 
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Fine  Quality 
Gems  and 

Jewelry. 

SHREVE, 
CRUMP  &  LOW  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1800 

330  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116  (617)  267-9100 

AND  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


There  IS  a  difference!!!  fep| 


PREPARE  FOR: 


GMAT  •  GRE  •  OCAT 
VAT  •  COLLEGE  BOARDS 


Our  broad  range  of  programs  provides  an  umbrella  of  test- 
ing  know-how  that  enables  us  to  offer  the  best  preparation 
available,  no  matter  which  course  is  taken.  Over  38  years 
of  experience  and  success.  Small  classes.  Voluminous 
home  study  materials.  Courses  that  are  constantly  up- 
dated. Permanent  centers  open  days,  evenings  &  week- 
ends all  year.  Complete  tape  facilities  for  review  of  class 
lessons  and  for  use  of  supplementary  materials.  Make-ups 
for  missed"  lessons  at  our  centers. 

ECFMG  •  FLEX 
NATl  MEDICAL  BOARDS 
NATl  DENTAL  BOARDS 

Flexible  Programs  And  Hours 


ASK  ABOUT  OUR 
COMPACT  COURSES 


For  the  Boston  area 
617-261-5150 

Outside  NY  State  Onlv 
CALL  TOLL  FREE 

800-221-9840 


Centers  in  Major  U.S.  Cities 
and  Lugano.  Switzerland 


PQtlnQ  Incorporated 

Fine  Piano  &  Furniture  Refinishing 

Specializing  in: 
CUSTOM  FURNITURE 

PERIOD  FURNITURE 


Restoring     •     Repairing     •     Refinishing 

polishing  and  touch-up  work  done  on  location 
come  in  or  call  to  set  up  an  appointment 

60  Arberdeen  Avenue  •  Cambridge,  Ma.  02138  •  (617)  492-1562 
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Europe  is 
three  blocks 
east  of  here. 

If  you've  been  taken  by  the 

shortage  of  good  restaurants 

ai'ound  Symphony  Hall,  take  a 

walk  down  Huntington  Avenue. 

Across  from  the  Christian  Science 

Center  is  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 

And  inside  The  Colonnade,  two  of 

the  most  European  restaurants  in 

America.  Zachary's :  where  dinner 

entrees  range  fi'om  roast  rack  of 

baby  lamb  to  Steak  Au  Poivre  En 

Chemise,  served  in  the  tradition 

usually  found  on  the  continent. 

And  The  Cafe  Promenade:  a 

light-filled,  airy  room  reminiscent 

of  all  the  enchanting  little  cafes  of 

Europe.  Here  you  can  dine  on 

lighter  continental  cuisine  such  as 

crepes  and  sandwiches.  And  some 

of  the  most  extraordinary 

pastries  in  town.  From  5:30 

until  7  pm,  Zachary's  has  a 

"table  d'hote"  menu  that  allows 

for  comfortable  dining  before 

Symphony.  And  for  those  who 

never  dine  until  after  Symphony, 

both  restaurants  ai'e  open  until 

11:00  every  evening.  Either  w^ay 

they're  two  of  the  few  restaurants 

that  let  you  enjoy  fme  dining  and 

Symphony  during  the  same  night. 

Zachary^and 
Cafie  Promenade 

at  TheCokNmade  Hotel 

\2U  Huium>rti>ii  Avt'iiue,  Boston,  .M;iss;u-luisotts  (VJllt! 
Telephone  (617)  261-2800.  In-hotel  parking  available. 


NEW  TO  BOSTON 

Wc  specialise  in  beauliful  European  designed 

downHlled  comfoners.  .\  wide  Sdeciion  of 

atlraciive  linens  and  comforter  accessories  provide 

an  exciting  and  versatile  decorating  concept. 

229  Bcrkclev  Street  267-6591      ^^ 


Heavy  Savings 

ON  LIGHT 

(from  the  people  who  light  up  route  1 28) 

Polished  chrome  spheres  whirl 

in  tight  orbit  on  satin  chrome 

arms. ..providing  a  comfortable 

down-light  for  work, 

dining,  wherever 

a  concentration 

of  light 

is  needed. 

6  light 

22"  dia 

by  Lightolier. 

reg.  retail  $180.00 

$9790 


A 


5^5 


Lighting  by 
STANDARD  ELECTRIC 

Supply 


Route  128  to  Exit  49  to  Route  117. 

1339  Main  St..  Waltham.   890-1050 

Open  Wed-Thurs-Fri   Evenings  Sat  'til  4 

Major  Credit  Cards  Honored 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON  02110 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 


John  L.  Thorndike 

V»c«  President 


Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

V»c«  President 

H.  GiLMAN  Nichols,  Jr. 

Vic©  President 

John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasvrer 


John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutval 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Oliver  F.  Ames 

Trustee 

Samuel  Cabot 

Frvsident,  ScmucI    Ccbot,   Inc. 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  S,  Clark 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufactvring  Co. 

Bayard  Henry 

Corporate  Consultant 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick   &  Smith 

Ralph  B. 

Jrvstee 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Monchejfer,  Mass. 

Philip  Dean 

Trustee 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mess. 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  Si  Clark 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Williams 


We  ocf  OS  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  s 
ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Mt/jic  Htnctor 


Everyone 
Needs  Friends 

A  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
is  anyone  who  makes  an  annual 
contribution. 

A  Friend  who  contributes  $25.00 
or  more  will  receive  our  monthly 
publication  BSO,  edited  by 
Director  of  PubUcations  Michael 
Steinberg,  and  priority  Tangle- 
wood  ticket  information. 

When  you  become  a  Friend  of  the 
BSO  you  also  become  a  Friend 
of  Youth  Concerts,  POPS,  the 
Esplanade,  and  Symphony  Hall. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to:  Development  Office,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

I  WANT  TO  BE  A  FRIEND 

D  Enclosed  is  my  check  forS. 


D  Please  send  me  further  information 
Name 


Address 
City 


Zip 


State 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
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Accompanist  to ' 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra     

Boston  Pops  •  Arthur  Fiedler  •  Seiji  Ozawa 
Gilbert  Kalish  •  Tanglewood" 


.This 
IS  one 

of  the 

worid's 

most 

popular  i 

wmes. 


This  is 
ouifirto 


other. 


rm-sa^^mm^^f 
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CastdRuboun 

Imported  by  Pistene  Wine  A  Spirits  Ca.  Inc..  So«Tiefvil( 


97th  SEASON 


BOSTON  ' 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Mnsic  Director 
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TRUST  BANKING. 

A  symphony  in  financial  planning. 
Conducted  by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Decisions  which  affect  personal  financial  goals  are  often 

best  made  in  concert  with  a  professional  advisor. 

However,  some  situations  require  consultation  with  a  number 

of  professionals  skilled  in  different  areas  of  financial 

management.  Real  estate  advisors.  Tax  consultants. 

Estate  planners.  Investment  managers. 

To  assist  people  with  these  needs,  our  venerable 

Boston  banking  institution  has  developed  a  new  banking 

concept  which  integrates  all  of  these  professional 

services  into  a  single  program. 

The  program  is  called  trust  banking.  Orchestrated  by 
Roger  Dane,  Vice  President,  722-7022,  for  a  modest  fee. 


DIRECTORS 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

Chairman,  Executive 
Committee 

DwightL.  Allison,  Jr. 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

David  C.  Crockett 

Deputy  to  the  Chairman 
of  tne  Board  of  Trustees 
and  to  the  General 
Director,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital 

F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 
Partner,  Sherburne, 
Powers  &  Needham 


HansH.  Estin 

Vice  Chairman,  North 

American  Management 

Corporation 
Nathan  H.  Garrick,  Jr. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the 

Board 
Donald  J.  Hurley 

Partner,  Goodwin, 

Proctor  &  Hoar 
Robert  Mainer 

Senior  Vice  President, 

The  Boston  Company, 

Inc. 
William  F.  Morton 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
LovettC.  Peters 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 


George  W.  Phillips 

Executive  Vice 

President 
George  Putnam 

Chairman,  Putnam 

Management 

Company,  Inc. 
John  E.  Rogerson 

Partner,  Hutchins  & 

Wheeler 
Henry  E.  Russell 

President 
Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
Charles  W.  Schmidt 

President,  S.D.  Warren 

Company  (A  Division 

of  Scott  Paper  Company 


C.  Vincent  Vappi 

President,  Vappi  & 

Company,  Inc. 
JepthaH.  Wade 

Partner,  Choate,  Hall 

&  Stewart 
William  W.Wolbach 

Vice  Chairman 

of  the  Board 
Honorarv  Director 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Chairman,  The  Stop  & 

Shop  Companies,  Inc. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 


^^'^-^ 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Seventh  Season  1977-1978 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

LeoL.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  Clowes 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G .  Murray 


Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  John  T.  Noonan  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
Executive  Director 

Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Development 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 
of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 
Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 
Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 

Advisor  for 

the  Music  Director 


CandiceL.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 
Controller 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Pubtications 


Thomas  W.  Morris 

Manager 

Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.White 

Assistant  to  the 

Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 


Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1977  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 
Chairman 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Vice  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Frederick  Brandi 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 


Weston  P.  Figgins 
Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  Golding 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall,  III 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

John  S.  McLennan 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Richard  P.  Morse 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 
Secretary 

David  G.  Mugar 

Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Mrs.  A.  Lloyd  Russell 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Roger  Woodworth 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  Icids 
™^  a  free  education. 

I      Yes,  free. 

The  Getting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
transportation  to  and  from,  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  par'ents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  021 15,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.)  ^      ,   , 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 


THE  MASTERWORKS 
CHORALE 

CANTATA  NO.  191 
CANTATA  NO.  80 

mNDEL 

DETTINGEN  TE  DEUM 


ALLEN  LANNOM,  Conductor 


For  tickets,  phone:  (617)263-5783 


December  10  December  11 

8:00  pm  5:00  pm 

Gary  Hall,  Lexington 


C'^^'^^'^V 
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ESTABLISHED  1875 

M.ore  than  a  century 

of  famous 

Italian  foods 

TEL.  423-6340 
10  BOSWORTH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ning!, 


.  into  the  plac'e  foP^TOf;  glowing 
skin  .    .  Elizabeth  Grady/Face  First. 

.  for  an  hour's  deep  pore  cleansing,  skin 
stimulating  facial  treatment  that  will  leave 
your  complexion  as  lovely  as  the  rest  of 
your  appearance,  next  time  you  step  out. 

Step  in,  or  phone,  and  ask  for  Nadja. 
Ask  for  a  free  professional  consultation 
and  skin  analysis  by  one  of  our  more 
than  twenty  graduate  estheticians. 
Ask  too,  about  customized  make-up 
design  to  enhance  the  beautiful  skin 
you're  in.  And  about  individually  created 
programs  for  homecare  cleansing,  to 
keep  it  that  way. 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston       536-4447 


200  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill      964-6470 


Because  your  face  does  come  first 
morning  or  evening. 


Seiji  Ozawa 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall 
of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria  in  1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He  attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  and 
graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation,  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besanqon,  France,  and  was  invited  by  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying 
at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music  Director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later  to  study 
and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his  inaugural 
season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  although  he 
remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77  season. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
guest  conductor  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  each  year.  He  has  conducted  at  Coven  Garden,  and  returns  to 
Japan  annually  to  conduct  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras.  The 
newest  items  on  his  large  and  growing  discography  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
are  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite,  and  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and 
Celeste,  and  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5  (all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon),  and 
Roger  Session's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom' d  (New  World  Records), 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1977/78 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  5.  Dana  chair 

Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phillip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock    £  flat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 
Peter  Gordon 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


As  the  French  put  it,  Plus  ca  change, 
plus  c'est  la  meme  chose.  Or  as  a  lot 
of  people  seem  to  feel  about  trust 
institutions:  The  more  they  claim  to 
be  different,  the  more  they're  really 
all  alike. 

At  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
we  know  it  11  take  more  than  this  ad  to 
convince  you  that  we  really  are  differ- 
ent. But  we're  confident  that  once 
you've  come  to  know  us,  you'll  see 
what  we  mean— both  in  investment 
expertise  and  in  our  strong  commit- 
ment to  personal  service. 

Write  or  call  Harry  Baughman,  or 
any  of  our  trust  or  banking  officers, 
at  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02109, 
(617)  742-4000. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 


"I  forgot  to  mention,  Mr.  Wilson,  when  you 

plan  my  estate,  everything  goes  except  my  Staffordshire 

figurines.  Nobody  gets  my  Staffordshire. " 


Member  FDIC 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Seventh  Season 


Thursday,  8  December  at  8 :  30 
Friday,  9  December  at  2 
Saturday,  10  December  at  8 :  30 

KAZUYOSHI  AKIYAMA  conducting 

MERCURE  Triptyche  for  orchestra 
Adagio 

Allegro  marcato 
Adagio 

MOZART   Piano  Concerto  No.  23  in  A,  K.  488 
Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro  assai 

RADU  LUPU 

Radu  Lupu  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


INTERMISSION 


STRAUSS    Also  sprach  Zarathustra  (Thus  spoke  Zarathustra) 

—  tone  poem  for  large  orchestra,  free  after  Nietzsche,  Opus  30 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  10 :05  and  Friday's  about  3 :  35. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano 


The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh 
Bancroft  by  her  daughters,  Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 


Notes 

Pierre  Mercure 

Triptyche  for  orchestra 


Pierre  Mercure  was  born  in  Montreal  on 
21  February  1927  and  died  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  between  Avallon  and 
Auxerres,  France,  on  29  January  1966. 
Triptyche,  composed  1958-59,  was 
commissioned  by  the  Vancouver 
Festival  and  first  performed  there  in 
1959,  Walter  Susskind  conducting. 
These  performances  are  the  first  in  the 
United  States.  Triptyche  is  scored  for 
three  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),  two 
oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
celesta,  harp,  cymbals,  suspended 
cymbal,  tamtam,  bass  drum,  snare 
drum,  bongos,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Pierre  Mercure,  along  with  his  composing,  was  active  as  a  bassoonist,  celHst, 
conductor,  television  producer,  and  in  many  other  ways  as  a  tireless,  selfless  worker 
on  behalf  of  new  music  in  Canada.  His  teachers  in  compositions  included  Nadia 
Boulanger  and  Darius  Milhaud,  and  his  training  as  a  conductor  was  achieved  under 
Leon  Barzin  and  Jean  Fournet.  His  earlier  music,  including  Triptyche,  was 
characteristically  French  in  sound  and  taste  —  the  composer  John  Beckwith, 
discussing  Mercure's  music,  mentions  especially  "sonorous  polish  a  la  Ravel  and 
forceful  rhythmic  punch  a  la  Honegger"  —  though  in  his  last  works  he  started  to 
explore  the  open-form  manner  of  composers  like  John  Cage  and  Luciano  Berio, 
and  also  began  to  interest  himself  in  the  possibilities  of  electronic  music. 

Mercure's  own  commentary  on  Triptyche  says  the  work  is  "abstract,  and  wants 
to  be  a  play  of  sonorities  between  instruments  and  sections  of  the  orchestra,  and 
also  a  play  of  moods  between  the  fast,  dynamic  passages  and  the  slow,  ecstatic 
ones."  A  triptych  is  a  painting  in  three  sections  whose  side  panels  are  hinged  so  that 
they  can  fold  toward  the  middle  and  cover  the  larger,  central  one.  In  this  composi- 
tion, the  side  panels  in  Adagio  match  perfectly :  they  are,  in  fact,  identical  save  for 
being  like  each  other's  mirror  images,  the  one  bringing  back  all  the  events  of  the 
other  in  reverse  order.  The  central  panel  in  an  energetic  Allegro  is  also  symmetrical 
within  itself,  its  slightly  more  relaxed  middle  passage  being  followed  by  a  close 
reprise  of  the  opening.  The  conceit  of  the  triptych  can  be  carried  into  one  more 
dimension  inasmuch  as  the  timings  work  out  so  that  the  two  outer  movements 
together  take  as  long  to  play  as  the  Allegro  (about  four  minutes) :  if  you  could  fold 
them  inward,  they  would  exactly  "cover"  the  central  panel. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


Joshua,  Age  6 

Neighborhood  Arts  Center 

at  Boston  Center  for  the  Arts 


Children  are  our  future. 

We'll  help  you  build  for  your  future. 

Ask  us  about  our  full  line  of  services: 

investment  counseling,  financial  planning 

estate  administration,  and  trusts. 

Old  Colony  Trust 


A  DIVISION  OF 
THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  23  in  A  major,  KA88 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgangus 
Theophilus  Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg 
on  27  January  1756  and  died  in  Vienna 
on  5  December  1791.  He  completed  the 
A  major  Concerto,  K.488,  on  2  March 
1 786  and  presumably  played  it  in  Vienna 
soon  after.  The  first  Boston  Symphony 
performances  were  given  by  Nikolai 
Orloff  on  8  and  9  February  1929,  Serge 
Koussevitzky  conducting  (when  the 
program  also  included  Strauss' s  Zara- 
thustra).  Jt  has  also  been  played  with  the 
orchestra  by  Bruce  Simonds  (Richard 
Burgin),  Artur  Schnabel  and  Arthur 
Rubinstein  (Koussevitzky),  Leon 
Fleisher  (Burgin),  Pierre  Luboshutz 
(Boris  Goldovsky),  John  Browning 
(Erich  Leinsdorf),  and  Yuji  Takahashi 
and  Maurizio  Pollini  (Seiji  Ozawa). 
The  Pollini-Ozawa  performances  in 
March  1974  were  the  orchestra's  most 
recent  in  Boston,  but  Malcolm  Frager 
played  the  concerto  at  Tanglewood  in 
July  1976  with  David  Zinman  conduct- 
ing and  Peter  Serkin  played  it  there  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  conducting  on  24  July  last. 

The  orchestra  consists  of  one  flute, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns, 
and  strings.  (The  composer  suggested  in 
a  letter  that  in  the  absence  of  clarinets, 
their  lines  might  be  cued  into  the  violin 
and  viola  parts.)  Mozart  wrote  his  own 
cadenza  directly  into  the  autograph  at 
the  proper  place,  and  that  is  what  Radu 
Lupu  plays. 


Figaro  was  the  big  project  for  the  Spring  of  1786,  and  it  was  ready  for  perfor- 
mance on  1  May,  but  Mozart  repeatedly  interrupted  himself,  dashing  off  his 
one-actor  The  Jmpresario  for  a  party  at  the  Imperial  palace  at  Schonbrunn,  and 
writing  three  piano  concertos,  presumably  for  his  own  use  that  year. 

The  A  major  is  the  middle  one  of  the  three,  being  preceded  by  the  spacious  E  flat, 
K.  482,  completed  at  the  end  of  December,  and  being  followed  just  three  weeks  later 
by  the  sombre  C  minor,  K.  491.  Its  neighbors  are  bigger.  Both  have  trumpets  and 
drums,  and  the  C  minor  is  one  of  the  relatively  rare  works  to  allow  itself  both  oboes 
and  clarinets.  The  A  major  adds  just  one  flute,  plus  pairs  of  clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
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CoacH"  Bags  are  very  well  made 

out  of  very  good  leather 

and  come  in  men's  and  women's  sizes. 


Coach®  Bags  and  Belts  are  made  in  New  York  City  and  are  sold  in  tine  stores  througtiout  ttne  world 
For  catalogue  write  Coach  Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  10001. 
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horns  to  the  strings,  and  with  the  last  in  the  whole  series,  K.  595  in  B  flat  (January 
1791),  it  is  the  most  chamber-musical  of  Mozart's  mature  piano  concertos.  It  is 
gently  spoken  and,  at  least  until  the  finale,  shows  little  ambition  in  the  direction  of 
pianistic  brilliance.  Lyric  and  softly  moonlit  —  as  the  garden  scene  of  Figaro  might 
be,  were  there  no  sexual  menace  in  it  —  it  shares  something  in  atmosphere  with  later 
works  in  the  same  key,  the  great  Violin  Sonata,  K.  526,  the  Clarinet  Quintet,  and 
the  Clarinet  Concerto. 

The  first  movement  is  music  of  a  lovely  and  touching  gallantry.  Its  second  chord, 
darkened  by  the  unexpected  G  natural  in  the  second  violins,  already  suggests  the 
melancholy  that  will  cast  fleeting  shadows  throughout  the  concerto  and  dominate 
its  slow  movement  altogether.  The  two  main  themes  are  related  more  than  they  are 
contrasted,  and  part  of  what  is  at  once  fascinating  and  delightful  is  the  difference  in 
the  way  Mozart  scores  them.  He  begins  both  with  strings  alone.  The  first,  he 
continues  with  an  answering  phrase  just  for  winds,  punctuated  twice  by  forceful 
string  chords,  and  that  leads  to  the  first  passage  for  the  full  orchestra.  But  now  that 
the  sound  of  the  winds  has  been  introduced  and  established,  Mozart  can  proceed 
more  subtly.  In  the  new  theme,  a  bassoon  joins  the  violins  nine  measures  into  the 
melody,  and,  as  though  encouraged  by  that,  the  flute  appears  in  mid-phrase,  softly 
to  add  its  sound  to  the  texture,  with  horns  and  clarinets  arriving  just  in  time  to 
reinforce  the  cadence.  When  the  same  melody  reappears  about  a  minute  and  a  half 
later,  the  piano,  having  started  it  off,  is  happy  to  retire  and  leave  it  to  the  violins 
and  bassoon  and  flute  who  had  invented  it  in  the  first  place,  but  it  cannot  after  all 
refrain  from  doubling  the  descending  scales  with  quiet  broken  octaves,  adding 
another  unobtrusively  achieved,  perfectly  gauged  touch  of  fresh  color. 

Slow  movements  in  minor  keys  are  surprisingly  uncommon  in  Mozart,  and  this 
one  is  in  fact  the  last  he  writes.  An  adagio  marking  is  rare,  too,  and  this  movement 
is  an  altogether  astonishing  transformation  of  the  lilting  siciliano  style.  The 
orchestra's  first  phrase  harks  back  to  Wer  ein  Liebchen  hat  gefunden  (He  who  has 
found  a  sweetheart),  Osmin's  animadversions  in  The  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio 
on  the  proper  treatment  of  women,  but  nothing  in  the  inner  life  of  that  grouchy, 
fig-picking,  harem-steward  could  ever  have  motivated  the  exquisite  dissonances 
brought  about  here  by  the  bassoon's  imitation  of  clarinet  and  violins.  Throughout, 
Mozart  the  pianist  imagines  himself  as  the  ideal  opera  singer  —  only  the  Andante  in 
the  famous  C  major  Concerto,  K.  467,  is  as  vocal  —  and  a  singer,  furthermore, 
proud  of  her  flawlessly  achieved  changes  of  register  and  of  her  exquisitely  cultivated 
taste  in  expressive  embellishment. 

After  the  restraint  of  the  first  movement  and  the  melancholia  of  the  second, 
Mozart  gives  us  a  finale  of  captivating  high  spirits.  It  keeps  the  pianist  very  busy  in 
music  that  comes  close  to  perpetual  motion  and  one  in  which  there  is  plenty  to 
engage  our  ear,  now  so  alert  to  the  delicacy  and  overflowing  invention  with  which 
Mozart  uses  those  few  and  quiet  instruments. 

-M.S. 
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A  fine  tradition 
of  quality  stitchery, 
custom  design 
and  finishing. 


Threadii^le  §treet 

39  Newbury,  Boston,  MA  02116,  267-5255 
10-6,  Monday  through  Saturday,  year 'round 


WESTWOOD  GALLERY 


FINE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 


TUES-SAT  1-5PM   SUNDAY  2-5PM 
CLOSED  MONDAY     TEL  326-5432 

36  Hartford  St  Westwood  —  OffRte  109 


Ladies 
Invited 


Free 
Parking 


The  Perfect 
Prelude 
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The  Complete 
Coda 

in  Eating  &  Drinking. 

New  York  Sirloin 

Prime  Rib  of  Beef 

Baked  Stuffed  Shrimp 

London  Broil 

Barbecued  Spareribs 

Boston  Scrod 

The  Original  Saloon 

344  Newbury  St.,  Boston 

Other  Saloon  Locations  at 

South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree  and 

Chestnut  Hill  Mall,  Chestnut  Hill 


Gamelin  &  Davies  Piano  Company,  Inc. 

PIANO  REBUILDERS 

New    Jdjv  BRETT  studio  and  console  pianos 

^■Anit  '1  Jen  s  fuiest 
professional-qiiaJit^i  piaiios 


Pebuildersof:  ■' 

Baldwin 

Chickenng 

HentyF  Miller 

Knobe 

Mason  &  Hamlin 

Steinwov 

and  other  fine  mokes^ 


Rebuilt  upright  and  grand  pianos 
Complete  rebuilding  and  reconditioning 
Quality  refinishing 
Tuning  and  repairs  - 


354-2926 


60  Aberdeen  Ave 
(Rt.l6),    Cambridge 
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Richard  Strauss 

Also  sprach  Zarathustra  (Thus  spoke  Zarathustra)  —  tone  poem  for  large 
orchestra,  free  after  Nietzsche,  Opus  30 


Richard  Georg  Strauss  was  born  in   • 
Munich  on  11  June  1864  and  died  in 
Garmisch  on  8  September  1949.  He 
began  the  score  of  Also  sprach  Zara- 
thustra on  4  February  1896  and 
completed  it  on  24  August  that  year, 
conducting  the  first  performance  in 
Frankfurt  on  27 November.  Theodore 
Thomas  introduced  the  work  in  this 
country  at  one  of  his  Chicago  concerts 
on  5  February  1897.  The  first  Boston 
Symphony  performances  were  given  on 
29  and  30  October  1897,  Emil  Paur 
conducting,  the  same  performers  taking 
the  work  to  New  York  for  its  first 
hearing  there  on  16  December.  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Max  Fiedler,  Karl  Muck,  Pierre 
Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Eleazar 
de  Carvalho,  Lorin  Maazel,  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  William  Steinberg,  and 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas  have  also 
conducted  it  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  most  recent  performance  being 
Thomas's  in  April  1974. 

The  score  calls  for  piccolo,  three  flutes 
(one  doubling  piccolo),  three  oboes, 
English  horn,  high  clarinet  in  Eflat, 
two  clarinets  in  B  flat,  bass  clarinet, 
three  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  six 
horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
two  bass  tubas,  organ,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  glockenspiel, 
low  bell  in  E,  two  harps,  sixteen  first 
and  second  violins,  twelve  violas, 
twelve  cellos,  and  eight  basses.  Berj 
Zamkochian  plays  the  organ  at  these 
performances. 


Friedrich  Nietzsche  conceived  the  plan  of  his  Thus  spoke  Zarathustra :  a  book  for 
all  and  none  in  August  1881  as  he  was  walking  through  the  woods  near  the  Silva- 
plana  Lake  in  the  Engadine,  and  saw  a  huge  tower-Hke  crag.  He  completed  the  first ' 
part  in  February  1883  at  Rapallo,  near  Genoa;  he  wrote  the  second  part  in  Sils 
Maria,  Switzerland,  in  June  and  July,  the  third  part  in  the  following  winter,  and  the 
fourth  part,  not  then  intended  to  be  the  last,  but  to  serve  as  an  interlude,  from 
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November  1884  till  February  1885  at  Mentone.  Nietzsche  never  published  this 
fourth  part;  it  was  printed  for  private  circulation,  and  not  publicly  issued  till  after 
he  became  insane.  The  whole  of  Zarathustra  was  published  in  1892,  and  a  transla- 
tion into  English  by  Alexander  Tille,  Ph.D.,  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
was  published  in  1896.  [The  quotations  in  this  note  are  from  the  translation  by 
Walter  Kaufmann,  used  here  by  kind  permission  of  The  Viking  Press,  Inc.  —  see 
also  page  28.] 

Nietzsche's  Zarathustra  is  by  no  means  the  historical  or  legendary  Zoroaster, 
mage,  leader,  warrior,  king.  The  Zarathustra  of  Nietzsche  is  Nietzsche  himself, 
with  his  views  on  life  and  death.  Strauss's  opera  Guntram  (1894)  showed  the 
composer's  interest  in  the  book.  Before  the  tone-poem  was  performed,  this  program 
was  published :  'Tirst  movement :  Sunrise.  Man  feels  the  power  of  God.  Andante 
religioso.  But  man  still  longs.  He  plunges  into  passion  and  finds  no  peace.  He  turns 
towards  silence,  and  tries  in  vain  to  solve  life's  problems  in  a  fugue.  Then  agreeable 
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dance  tunes  sound  and  he  becomes  an  individual,  and  his  soul  soars  upward  while 
the  world  sinks  far  beneath  him."  But  Strauss  gave  this  explanation  to  Otto 
Florsheim  :  "I  did  not  intend  to  write  philosophical  music  or  to  portray  in  music 
Nietzsche's  great  work.  I  meant  to  convey  by  means  of  music  an  idea  of  the 
development  of  the  human  race  from  its  origin,  through  the  various  phases  of  its 
development,  religious  and  scientific,  up  to  Nietzsche's  idea  of  the  Superman.  The 
whole  symphonic  poem  is  intended  as  my  homage  to  Nietzsche's  genius,  which 
found  its  greatest  exemplification  in  his  book  Thus  spoke  Zarathustra." 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  score  is  printed  the  following  excerpt  from  Nietzsche's  book, 
the  first  section  of  Zarathustra's  Introductory  Speech : 

When  Zarathustra  was  thirty  years  old  he  left  his  home  and  the  lake  of  his  home  and 
went  into  the  mountains.  Here  he  enjoyed  his  spirit  and  his  solitude,  and  for  ten  years 
did  not  tire  of  it.  But  at  last  a  change  came  over  his  heart,  and  one  morning  he  rose 
with  the  dawn,  stepped  before  the  sun,  and  spoke  to  it  thus : 

"You  great  star,  what  would  your  happiness  be  had  you  not  those  for  whom  you 
shine? 

"For  ten  years  you  have  climbed  to  my  cave :  you  would  have  tired  of  your  light  and 
of  the  journey  and  had  it  not  been  for  me  and  my  eagle  and  my  serpent. 

"But  we  waited  for  you  every  morning,  took  your  overflow  from  you,  and  blessed 
you  for  it. 

"Behold,  I  am  weary  of  my  wisdom,  like  a  bee  that  has  gathered  too  much  honey;  I 
need  hands  outstretched  to  receive  it. 

"I  would  give  away  and  distribute,  until  the  wise  among  men  find  joy  once  again  in 
their  folly,  and  the  poor  in  their  riches. 

"For  that  I  must  descend  to  the  depths,  as  you  do  in  the  evening  when  you  go  behind 
the  sea  and  still  bring  light  to  the  underworld,  you  overrich  star. 

"Like  you,  I  must  go  under*  —  go  down,  as  is  said  by  man,  to  whom  I  want  to 
descend. 

"So  bless  me  then,  you  quiet  eye  that  can  look  even  upon  an  all-too-great  happiness 
without  envy! 

"Bless  the  cup  that  wants  to  overflow,  that  the  water  may  flow  from  it  golden  and 
carry  everywhere  the  reflection  of  your  delight. 

"Behold,  this  cup  wants  to  become  empty  again,  and  Zarathustra  wants  to  become 
man  again." 

"Thus  Zarathustra  began  to  go  under." 

This  prefatory  note  in  Strauss's  tone  poem  is  not  a  "program"  of  the  composition 
itself.  It  is  merely  an  introduction.  The  subcaptions  of  the  composer  in  the  score 
indicate  that  the  music  after  the  short  musical  introduction  begins  where  the 
quotation  ends. 

Zarathustra  stepped  down  from  the  mountains.  After  strange  talk  with  an  old 
hermit  he  arrived  at  a  town  where  many  were  gathered  in  the  market-place,  for  a 
rope  dancer  had  promised  a  performance. 


*The  German  word  is  untergehn;  literally  to  go  below.  It  means  both  "to  perish"  and  "to  set" 
(as  the  sun  sets).  P.H. 
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And  Zarathustra  spoke  thus  to  the  people : 

"/  teacPi  you  the  overman*.  Man  is  something  that  shall  be  overcome. 

"What  is  the  ape  to  man?  A  laughingstock  or  a  painful  embarrassment.  And  man 
shall  be  just  that  for  the  overman  :  a  laughingstock  or  a  painful  embarrassment.  You 
have  made  your  way  from  worm  to  man,  and  much  in  you  is  still  worm.  Once  you  were 
apes,  and  even  now,  too,  man  is  more  ape  than  my  ape. 

"Whoever  is  the  wisest  among  you  is  also  a  mere  conflict  and  cross  between  plant 
and  ghost. 

"The  overman  is  the  meaning  of  the  earth.  I  beseech  you,  my  brothers,  remain 
faithful  to  the  earth,  and  do  not  believe  those  who  speak  to  you  of  otherwordly  hopes! 

"Once  the  soul  looked  contemptuously  upon  the  body,  and  then  this  contempt  was  the 
highest :  she  wanted  the  body  meager,  ghastly,  and  starved.  Thus  she  hoped  to  escape 
it  and  the  earth.  Oh,  this  soul  herself  was  meager,  ghastly,  and  starved :  and  cruelty 
was  the  lust  of  this  soul.  But  you,  too,  my  brothers,  tell  me :  what  does  your  body 
proclaim  of  your  soul?  Is  not  your  soul  poverty  and  filth  and  wretched  contentment? 

"Verily,  a  polluted  stream  is  man.  One  must  be  a  sea  to  be  able  to  receive  a  polluted 
stream  without  becoming  unclean.  Behold,  I  teach  you  the  overman :  he  is  this  sea;  in 
him  your  great  contempt  can  go  under. 

'George  Bernard  Shaw  prefers  "Superman."  Muret  and  Sanders  define  the  word  Uebermensch : 
"Demigod,  superhuman  being,  man  without  a  model  and  without  a  shadow,  godlike  man." 

P.H. 
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"Man  is  a  rope,  tied  between  beast  and  overman  —  a  rope  over  an  abyss.  A 
dangerous  across,  a  dangerous  on-the-way,  a  dangerous  looking-back,  a  dangerous 
shuddering  and  stopping. 

"What  is  great  in  man  is  that  he  is  a  bridge  and  not  an  end  :  what  can  be  loved  in  man 
is  that  he  is  an  overture  and  a  going  under. 

"The  time  has  come  for  man  to  set  himself  a  goal.  The  time  has  come  for  man  to 
plant  the  seed  of  his  highest  hope.  His  soil  is  still  rich  enough.  But  one  day  this  soil  will 
be  poor  and  tame,  and  no  tall  tree  will  be  able  to  grow  from  it." 

"The  scene  of  Thus  spoke  Zarathustra,"  says  Dr.  Tille,  "is  laid,  as  it  were,  outside 
of  time  and  space,  and  certainly  outside  of  countries  and  nations,  outside  of  this 
age,  and  outside  of  the  main  condition  of  all  that  lives  —  the  struggle  for  existence  . 
.  .  .  There  appear  cities  and  mobs,  kings  and  scholars,  poets  and  cripples,  but 
outside  of  their  realm  there  is  a  province  which  is  Zarathustra's  own,  where  he  Hves 
in  his  cave  amid  the  rocks,  and  whence  he  thrice  goes  to  men  to  teach  them  his 
wisdom.  This  Nowhere  and  Nowhen,  over  which  Nietzsche's  imagination  is 
supreme,  is  a  province  of  boundless  individualism,  in  which  a  man  of  mark  has  free 
play,  unfettered  by  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  multitude  .  .  .  Thus  spoke 
Zarathustra  is  a  kind  of  summary  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  it  is  on  this  fact  that  its  principal  significance  rests.  It  unites  in  itself  a  number  of 
mental  movements  which,  in  literature  as  well  as  in  various  sciences,  have  made  them- 
selves felt  separately  during  the  last  hundred  years,*  without  going  far  beyond  them. 
By  bringing  them  into  contact,  although  not  always  into  uncontradictory  relation, 
Nietzsche  transfers  them  from  mere  existence  in  philosophy,  or  scientific  literature 
in  general,  into  the  sphere  or  the  creed  or  Weltanschauung  of  the  educated  classes, 
and  thus  his  book  becomes  capable  of  influencing  the  views  and  strivings  of  a 
whole  age." 

Zarathustra  teaches  men  the  deification  of  Life.  He  offers  not  Joy  of  Life,  for  to 
him  there  is  no  such  thing,  but  Fullness  of  Life,  in  the  joy  of  senses,  "in  the 
triumphant  exuberance  of  vitality,  in  the  pure,  lofty  naturalness  of  the  antique,  in 
short,  in  the  fusion  of  God,  world,  and  ego." 

There  is  a  simple  but  impressive  introduction,  in  which  there  is  a  solemn  trumpet 
motive,  which  leads  to  a  great  climax  for  full  orchestra  and  organ  on  the  chord  of 
C  major.!  There  is  this  heading.  On  the  Afterwordly.  These  are  they  who  sought  the 
solution  in  religion.  Zarathustra,  too,  had  once  dwelt  in  this  after-world.  (Horns 
intone  a  solemn  Gregorian  Credo.) 

The  work  of  a  suffering  and  tortured  god,  the  world  then  seemed  to  me.  A  dream  the 
world  then  seemed  to  me,  and  the  fiction  of  a  god :  colored  smoke  before  the  eyes  of  a 
dissatisfied  deity. 

Alas,  my  brothers,  this  god  whom  I  created  was  man-made  and  madness,  like  all 
gods!  Man  he  was,  and  only  a  poor  specimen  of  man  and  ego  :  out  of  my  own  ashes  and 
fire  this  ghost  came  to  me,  and,  verily,  it  did  not  come  to  me  from  beyond.  What 
happened,  my  brothers?  I  overcame  myself,  the  sufferer;  I  carried  my  own  ashes  to  the 
mountains;  I  invented  a  brighter  flame  for  myself.  And  behold,  then  this  ghost  fled 
from  me. 


Tille  is  writing  in  1896.  M.S. 


'Made  into  a  movie  star  by  Stanley  Kubrick.  M.S. 
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The  next  heading  is  On  the  great  longing.  This  stands  over  an  ascending  passage 
in  B  minor  in  violoncellos  and  bassoons,  answered  by  wood-wind  instruments  in 
chromatic  thirds.  The  reference  is  to  the  following  passage : 

O  my  soul,  I  understand  the  smile  of  your  melancholy :  now  your  own  overrichness 
stretches  out  longing  hands.  And  verily,  O  my  soul,  who  could  see  your  smile  and  not 
be  melted  by  tears?  The  angels  themselves  are  melted  by  tears  because  of  the  over- 
graciousness  of  your  smile.  Your  graciousness  and  overgraciousness  do  not  want  to 
lament  and  weep;  and  yet,  O  my  soul,  your  smile  longs  for  tears  and  your  trembling 
mouth  for  sobs.  You  would  sooner  smile  than  pour  out  your  suffering.  But  if  you  will 
not  weep,  not  weep  out  your  crimson  melancholy,  then  you  will  have  to  sing,  O  my 
soul.  Behold,  I  myself  smile  as  I  say  this  before  you. 

O  my  soul,  now  I  have  given  you  all,  and  even  the  last  I  had,  and  I  have  emptied  all 
my  hands  to  you :  that  I  bade  you  sing,  behold,  that  was  the  last  I  had. 

The  next  section  begins  with  a  pathetic  cantilena  in  C  minor  (second  violins, 
oboes,  horn),  and  the  heading  is  On  enjoying  and  suffering  the  passions. 

"Once  you  suffered  passions  and  called  them  evil.  But  now  you  have  only  your 
virtues  left :  they  grew  out  of  your  passions.  You  commended  your  highest  goal  to  the 
heart  of  these  passions :  then  they  become  your  virtues  and  passions  you  enjoyed. 

My  brother,  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  you  have  only  one  virtue  and  no  more :  then 
you  will  pass  over  the  bridge  more  easily.  It  is  a  distinction  to  have  many  virtues,  but  a 
hard  lot ;  and  many  have  gone  into  the  desert  and  taken  their  lives  because  they  had 
wearied  of  being  the  battle  and  the  battlefield  of  virtues." 

Tomb  Song:  the  oboe  has  a  tender  cantilena  over  the  Yearning  motive  in 
violoncellos  and  bassoons. 

'There  is  the  island  of  tombs,  the  silent  isle;  there  too  are  the  tombs  of  my  youth. 
There  I  wish  to  carry  an  evergreen  wreath  of  life."  Resolving  this  in  my  heart,  I  crossed 
the  sea. 

O  you  visions  and  apparitions  of  my  youth!  O  all  you  glances  of  love,  you  divine 
moments!  How  quickly  you  died.  Today  I  recall  you  like  dead  friends.  From  you, 
dearest  friends  among  the  dead,  a  sweet  scent  comes  to  me,  loosening  heart  and  tears. 
I  am  still  the  richest  and  most  enviable  —  I,  the  loneliest!  For  once  I  possessed  you,  and 
you  still  possess  me. 

On  Science:  the  fugued  passage  begins  with  violoncellos  and  basses  (divided). 
The  subject  of  this  fugato  contains  all  the  diatonic  and  chromatic  degrees  of  the 
scale,  and  the  real  responses  to  this  subject  come  in  successively  a  fifth  higher. 

Thus  sang  the  magician;  and  all  who  were  gathered  there  went  unwittingly  as  birds 
into  the  next  of  his  cunning  and  melancholy  lust.  Only  the  conscientious  in  spirit  was 
not  caught :  quickly  he  took  the  harp  away  from  the  magician  and  cried :  "Air!  Let  in 
good  air!  Let  in  Zarathustra!  You  are  making  this  cave  sultry  and  poisonous,  you 
wicked  old  magician.  You  are  seducing  us,  you  false  and  subtle  one,  to  unknown  desires 
and  wildernesses.  Woe  unto  all  free  spirits  who  do  not  watch  out  against  such 
magicians!  Then  it  is  over  with  their  freedom :  you  teach  us  and  lure  us  back  into 
prisons. 

"We  must  be  different.  And  verily,  we  talked  and  thought  together  enough  for  me  to 
know  that  we  are  different.  We  also  seek  different  things  up  here,  you  and  I.  For  I  seek 
more  security.  But  you  —  when  I  see  the  eyes  you  make,  it  almost  seems  to  me  that  you 
are  seeking  more  insecurity." 
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Much  farther  on  a  passage  in  the  strings,  beginning  in  the  violoncellos  and  violas, 
arises  from  B  minor.  The  convalescent : 

Zarathustra  jumped  up  from  his  resting  place  like  a  madman,  roared  in  a  terrible 
voice,  and  acted  as  if  somebody  else  were  still  lying  on  his  resting  place  who  refused  to 
get  up.  And  Zarathustra's  voice  resounded  so  that  his  animals  approached  in  a  fright, 
while  out  of  all  the  caves  and  nooks  that  were  near  Zarathustra's  cave  all  animals  fled. 

He  fell  down  as  one  dead  and  long  remained  as  one  dead.  At  last,  after  seven  days, 
Zarathustra  raised  himself  on  his  resting  place,  took  a  rose  apple  in  his  hand,  smelled 
it,  and  found  its  fragrance  lovely.  Then  his  animals  thought  that  the  time  had  come  to 
speak  to  him. 

"Do  not  speak  on,  O  convalescent,  but  go  out  where  the  world  awaits  you  like  a 
garden.  Go  out  to  the  roses  and  bees  and  dovecots.  But  especially  to  the  songbirds,  that 
you  may  learn  from  them  how  to  sing!  For  singing  is  for  the  convalescent ;  the  healthy 
can  speak.  And  when  the  healthy  man  wants  songs,  he  wants  different  songs  from  the 
convalescent. 

"For  behold,  Zarathustra,  new  lyres  are  needed  for  your  new  songs.  Sing  and 
overflow,  O  Zarathustra ;  cure  your  soul  with  new  songs  that  you  may  bear  your  great 
destiny,  which  has  never  yet  been  any  man's  destiny." 

Zarathustra  lay  still  with  his  eyes  closed,  like  one  sleeping,  although  he  was  not 
asleep ;  for  he  was  conversing  with  his  soul. 

The  dancing  song :  The  dancing  song  begins  with  laughter  in  the  v^ood-w^ind. 

One  evening  Zarathustra  walked  through  a  forest  with  his  disciples;  and  as  he  sought 
a  well,  behold,  he  came  upon  a  green  meadow,  silently  surrounded  by  tress  and  shrubs, 
and  upon  it  girls  were  dancing  with  each  other.  As  soon  as  the  girls  recognized 
Zarathustra  they  ceased  dancing.  But  Zarathustra  walked  up  to  them  with  a  friendly 
gesture  and  spoke  these  words : 

"Do  not  cease  dancing,  you  lovely  girls!  God's  advocate  am  I  before  the  devil :  but  the 
devil  is  the  spirit  of  gravity.  How  could  I,  you  lightfooted  ones,  be  an  enemy  of  godlike 
dances?  Or  of  girls'  feet  with  pretty  ankles? 

"He  who  is  not  afraid  of  my  darkness  will  also  find  rose  slopes  under  my  cypresses. 
And  he  will  also  find  the  little  god  whom  girls  like  best :  beside  the  well  he  Hes,  still, 
with  his  eyes  shut.  Verily,  in  bright  daylight  he  fell  asleep,  the  sluggard!  Did  he  chase 
after  butterflies  too  much?  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  beautiful  dancers,  if  I  chastise  the 
god  a  little  bit.  He  may  cry  and  weep  —  but  he  is  laughable  even  when  he  weeps.  And 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  shall  ask  you  for  a  dance,  and  I  myself  will  sing  a  song  for 
his  dance." 

The  night  song : 

Night  has  come;  now  all  fountains  speak  more  loudly.  And  my  soul,  too,  is  a 
fountain. 

Night  has  come;  only  now  all  the  songs  of  lovers  awaken.  And  my  soul,  too,  is  the 
song  of  a  lover. 

Something  unstilled,  unstillable  is  within  me :  it  wants  to  be  voiced.  A  craving  for 
love  is  within  me ;  it  speaks  the  language  of  love. 

Night  has  come. 

The  sleepwalkers'  song  (changed  by  Nietzsche  in  later  editions  to  The  drunken 
song) :  the  song  comes  after  a  fortissimo  stroke  of  the  bell,  and  the  bell,  sounding 
twelve  times,  dies  away  softly. 

Now  you  yourselves  sing  me  the  song  whose  name  is  "Once  More"  and  whose 
meaning  is  "into  all  eternity"  —  sing,  you  higher  men,  Zarathustra's  round! 
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O  man,  take  care! 

What  does  the  deep  midnight  declare? 

"I  was  asleep  — 

From  a  deep  dream  1  woke  and  swear : 

The  world  is  deep. 

Deeper  than  day  had  been  aware. 

Deep  is  its  woe; 

Joy  —  deeper  yet  than  agony : 

Woe  implores :  Go! 

But  all  joy  wants  eternity  — 

Wants  deep,  wants  deep  eternity." 


ONE! 

TWO! 
THREE! 
FOUR! 

FIVE! 

SIX! 
SEVEN! 
EIGHT! 

NINE! 

TEN! 
ELEVEN! 


TWELVE!* 

The  mystical  conclusion  has  excited  much  discussion.  The  ending  is  in  two  keys  — 

in  B  major  in  the  wood-wind  and  violins,  in  C  major  in  the  basses,  pizzicati.  "The 

theme  of  the  Ideal  sways  aloft  in  the  higher  regions  in  B  major;  the  trombones  insist 

on  the  unresolved  chord  of  C,  E,  F-sharp;  and  in  the  double-basses  is  repeated, 

C,  G,  C,  the  World  Riddle."  This  riddle  is  unsolved  by  Nietzsche,  by  Strauss,  and 

even  by  Strauss's  commentators.  ^  ,     r^,  .,.    tt  i 

—  Irom  notes  by  rhilip  Hale 

Philip  Fiale  was  the  Boston  Symphony's  program  annotator  from  1901  until  1934. 

*Mahler  sets  this  poem  in  his  Symphony  No.  3,  it  is  part  of  Lukas  Foss's  Time  Cycle,  and  it 
concludes  Delius's  Mass  of  Life.   M.S. 


The  author  of  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  father  of  the 
finest  moustache  in  the  history  of  Western  philosophy. 
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The  Cafe 
The  Bar 


U  pstairs 
Downstairs 


Opus  1 


Classic  and  contemporary  French  cuisine 
prepared  and  served  in  the  Restaurant 
with  unfailing  attention.  Dinner  from  5:30. 

Open  11  AM  to  1  AM 
FANEUIL  HALL  MARKETPLACE 
Boston  •  Open  daily 


J  J 


227-4242 


Opus  2 


The  new  restaurant  on  Boston's  liveliest  scene. 
Presenting  unique  international  and  Americari 
selections.  Lunch    Dinner    Cocktails.  Supper 


Open  daily -11  AM  t6;;T;A;MIIZI 
South  Market  Building  at 
FANEUIL  HALL  MARKETPLACE- 


227-3434 


n 
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Backstage 
with  the 
Boston 
Symphony 


"A   charming,   informative   book. 

...The  author  is  knowledgeable.  She  offers 
an  abundance  of  behind-the-scenes  details 
and  personal  anecdotes... She  discusses 
each  of  the  orchestra's  conductors,  evoking 
the  personalities  and  musical  genius  of 
each.  Equally  important,  she  conveys  the 
special  sense  of  community  that  exists 
among    the    members    of    the    Boston 


Symphony." 


Publishers  Weekly 


Evening  at  Symphony 

A  Portrait  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

by JANET 
BAKER-CARR 

Illustrated  with  photographs.  $10.95,  now  at  your  bookstore 

Watch  for  Evening  at  Symphony  on  your  local  PBS  station 

^  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
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MORE  .  .  . 

The  CBS  recording  of  Mercure's  Triptyche  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Toronto 
Symphony  is  out  of  print. 

Mozart  by  Stanley  Sadie  is  a  useful  basic  book,  nicely  illustrated  (Grossman, 
available  in  paperback).  The  Mozart  Companion  edited  by  H.  C.  Robbins  Landon 
and  Donald  Mitchell  is  a  valuable  symposium  by  a  dozen  scholars  (Norton, 
available  in  paperback),  and  specifically  on  the  concertos,  the  third  volume  of 
Donald  Tovey's  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback)  and 
Charles  Rosen's  The  Classical  Style  (Viking,  available  in  a  Norton  paperback)  are 
very  much  to  be  recommended.  My  first  choice  for  a  recording  of  the  A  major 
Concerto,  K.  488,  is  the  one  by  Alfred  Brendel  with  Neville  Marriner  and  the 
Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (Philips)  with  the  F  major  Concerto,  K.  459. 
For  a  different  approach,  less  impassioned  and  without  additional  embellishments 
in  the  Adagio  —  and  that  is  a  controversial  issue,  perhaps  more  on  musical  than  on 
historical  grounds  —  I  suggest  Clifford  Curzon  with  Istvan  Kertesz  and  the  London 
Symphony  (London  with  the  C  minor  Concerto,  K.  491) .  For  the  last  word  in  cool 
and  "classical,"  try  Walter  Gieseking  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Philhar- 
monica,  a  remarkable  projection  of  a  conception  that  seems  perverse  to  me  (Angel, 
with  Beethoven's  Concerto  No.  4  in  G). 

Michael  Kennedy's  Richard  Strauss  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  is  excellent 
(Rowman),  and  the  symposium  Richard  Strauss :  the  Man  and  his  Music,  edited  by 
Alan  Walker,  is  also  useful  (Barnes  &  Noble).  Nietzsche's  Thus  spoke  Zarathustra 
is  included  in  The  Portable  Nietzsche,  superbly  selected,  introduced,  translated, 
and  annotated  by  Walter  Kaufmann  (Viking,  available  as  a  Penguin  paperback), 
and  Zarathustra  is  also  available  by  itself  in  R.  J.  Hollingsworth's  excellent  edition 
and  translation  (Penguin  paperback).  The  Boston  Symphony  with  William 
Steinberg  conducting  has  a  first-rate  recording  of  Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra 
(Deutsche  Grammophon).  Fritz  Reiner's  Chicago  Symphony  recording  is  famous, 
and  justly  so  (RCA),  and  also  very  much  worth  knowing  are  two  very  strong 
performances  available  at  bargain  prices,  Rudolf  Kempe's  with  the  Dresden  State 
Orchestra  (Seraphim)  and  Walter  Susskind's  with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony 
(Turnabout).  And  of  course  Strauss's  own  Vienna  Philharmonic  version  from  the  early 
forties  is  somthing  to  know,  available  by  itself  (Turnabout)  or  in  a  five-record  box 
with  his  own  performances  of  his  other  principal  tone  poems  (Vanguard). 

—  M.S. 


CORRIGENDUM  ... 

The  last  complete  performance  here  of  Haydn's  Seasons  before  those  given  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  two  weeks  ago  was  one  on  5  December  1976  — 
appropriately,  the  anniversary  of  Mozart's  death  —  by  the  MIT  Choral  Society, 
John  Oliver  conducting.  Noted,  with  our  apologies  to  Mr.  Oliver  and  his  singers 
and  players. 
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The  Model  601  is  a  new  Direct/ 
Reflecting®  loudspeaker  of  outstanding 
performance,  efficiency,  and  versatility, 
designed  to  incorporate  many  of  the 
basic  concepts  used  In  the  world- 
renowned  Bose  901®  Series  III. 

While  conventional  speakers  beam 
sound  directly  at  the  listener  from 
two  or  three  front-mounted  drivers, 
the  Model  SOl's  unique  arrangement 
of  six  precisely  positioned  drivers 
reflects  the  greatest  part  of  each 
speaker's  sound  ou^ut  off  back  and 
side  walls  of  the  listening  room.  This 
creates  the  high  proportion  of 
reflected  sound  heard  in  a  live,  con- 
cert-hall performance,  and  captures 
the  impact  and  presence  of  live 
music  with  a  degree  of  realism  that 
no  conventional  speaker  can  match. 

For  a  more  complete  introduction 


to  the  Model  601,  visit  any  authorized 
Bose  dealer  or  write  for  a  full-color 
brochure  to  Bose,  Dept.  TGW,  The 
Mountain,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 


Better  sound  through  research. 


Patents  issued  and  pending.  Cabinets  are  walnut  veneer. 
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"\^  edit  theMonhor  so  that 
\dieii  readers  are  through 
readily  it,they're  not  in  a  int 
of despainW^  describe 
sdutionsT 

John  Hughes 

Editor  and  Manager 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Isn't  this  the  kind  of  news  you've 
been  needing?  The  Monitor  focuses 
on  significant  regional,  national,  and 
international  events,  then  gives  its 
readers  what  they  need:  constructive, 
solution-oriented  reporting. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  clear, 
fair  appraisal  of  your  world,  this 
award- winning  newspaper  should  be 
your  key  daily  news  source.  To 
subscribe  to  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  call  toll  free:  800-225-7090. 
(In  Mass.,  call  collect:  617-262-2300.) 

Or  use  the  coupon  below. 

News.The  way  you  need  it. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SQENCE  MONITOR, 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MO>JITOR 

Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  every  Monday  through  Friday  for: 

D  3  months  $12.50  n  9  months  $37.50 

D  6  months  $25  D  One  year,  only  $45 -a  $5  saving 

D  Check/money  order  enclosed*     D  Bill  me  later 


Name  (Please  print) 


Street 


Apt. 


City  State/Country 

*Outside  U.S.A.  use  current  local  exchange  rate. 
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ZIP/Post  Code 

E2B 


Guest  Artist 


Kazuyoshi  Akiyama 


Kazuyoshi  Akiyama,  Conductor  of 
the  Tokyo  Symphony  Orchestra,  was 
born  in  that  city  in  1941.  He  studied 
at  the  Toho  School  of  Music  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  Toho  University  in  1963. 
In  1964  he  both  made  his  conducting 
debut  with  the  Tokyo  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  became  its  permanent 
conductor.  He  is  also  Music  Director  of 
the  Vancouver  Symphony,  the  American 
Symphony,  and  the  Osaka  Philharmonic, 
and  Principal  Guest  Conductor  of  the 
Japan  Philharmonic.  He  was  Principal 
Conductor  of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra 
during  their  1964  and  1974  United 
States  tour  and  their  1970  European 
tour,  as  well  as  Principal  Conductor  of 
the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  on  their 
1974  U.S.  tour.  He  has  recorded  with 
the  Tokyo  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
Yomiuri  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the 
Japan  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  His 
four-record  Columbia  album  of  the 
complete  orchestra  works  of  Japanese 
composer  Minoru  Miki  won  first  prize 
in  Japan's  November  Arts  Festival.  Mr. 
Akiyama  received  the  Torii  Music  Prize 


of  Japan  in  1974  for  his  contributions 
to  Japanese  music. 

Mr.  Akiyama's  most  recent  appear- 
ance with  the  Boston  Symphony  was  at 
Tanglewood  in  August  when  he 
conducted  a  program  of  Schumann, 
Rossini  and  Mussorgsky. 


Stage  Door  Lectures  and 
Pre-Symphony  Suppers 


Now  that  you've  made  plans  to  attend  BSO 
concerts,  why  not  plan  to  attend  the  Stage 
Door  Lectures  and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
as  well?  Both  events  are  fun  and  informa- 
tive with  speakers  from  the  Orchestra, 
BSO  staff,  and  the  music  circle  in  and 
around  Boston.  For  $35.00  you  can  reserve 
a  seat  for  the  Friday  Stage  Door  Lectures 
of  4  November,  9  December,  27  January, 


17  February,  and  7  April.  $25.00  will  take 
you  to  a  series  of  three  Pre-Symphony 
Suppers. 

Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
Tuesday  'B' 

18  October,  6  December,  and  4  April 
Tuesday  'C 

8  November,  10  January,  and  14  February 
Thursday  'A 

13  October,  8  December,  and  30  March 
Thursday  'B' 

5  January,  23  February,  13  April 
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What's  the 
next  best 


Being  at  home. 
Watching 
Evening  at 
Symphony  on 
Channel  2 
and  listening 
to  the  concert 
in  stereo  on 
'GBH  Radio 
89.7FM. 


We  call  it 
Stereo  Tele- 
vision. At  last, 
Evening  at 
Symphony 
broadcasts 
sound  as  good 
as  they've 
always  looked. 


Evening  at 
Symphony 

with  The 
Boston 
Symphony 
Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa, 
Music  Director 


Sunday  evenings  at  8 
Channel  2  and  'GBH  Radio  89.7FM 


RAYTHEON 
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Radu  Lupu 


Radu  Lupu  was  born  in  Rumania  in 
1945.  He  began  piano  studies  at  the  age 
of  six  and  made  his  debut  in  1957  after 
having  studied  with  Cella  Delavrancea 
and  Florica  Muzicescu.  At  the  age  of  17, 
he  was  awarded  a  scholarship  to  the 
Moscow  Conservatory  where  he  studied 
with  Heinrich  Neuhaus,  and  by  the  time 
he  left,  he  had  collected  first  prizes  in 
three  major  international  competitions 
—  the  Van  Cliburn  in  1966,  the  Enesco 
in  1967,  and  the  Leeds  in  1968. 
and  the  Leeds  in  1968  which  he  won 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Lupu  is  well  known  to  English 
audiences  having  played  with  every 
major  British  orchestra,  and  he  has 
made  numerous  appearances  through- 
out Europe  and  in  Israel  with  the  Israel 
Philharmonic.  Mr.  Lupu's  performances 
in  the  United  States  include  those  with 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Chicago 
and  Denver  Symphonies,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic. 


Mr.  Lupu's  first  recording, 
Beethoven's  Third  Piano  Concerto,  was 
voted  the  outstanding  European  release 
of  1972  and  he  has  since  recorded  solo 
works  by  Beethoven,  Brahms,  and 
Schubert,  as  well  as  concerti  by  Grieg, 
Mozart  and  Schumann.  He  records  for 
London  Records. 
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Europe  is 
three  blocks 
east  of  here. 


If  you've  been  taken  by  the 

shortage  of  good  restaurants 

around  Symphony  Hall,  take  a 

walk  down  Huntington  Avenue. 

Across  from  the  Christian  Science 

Center  is  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 

And  inside  The  Colonnade,  two  of 

the  most  European  restaurants  in 

America.  Zachary's :  where  dinner 

entrees  range  from  roast  rack  of 

baby  lamb  to  Steak  Au  Poivre  En 

Chemise,  served  in  the  tradition 

usually  found  on  the  continent. 

And  The  Cafe  Promenade:  a 

light-filled,  airy  room  reminiscent 

of  all  the  enchanting  little  cafes  of 

Europe.  Here  you  can  dine  on 

lighter  continental  cuisine  such  as 

crepes  and  sandwiches.  And  some 

of  the  most  extraordinary 

pastries  in  town.  From  5:30 

until  7  pm,  Zachary's  has  a 

"table  d'hote"  menu  that  allows 

for  comfortable  dining  before 

Symphony.  And  for  those  who 

never  dine  until  after  Symphony, 

both  restaurants  are  open  until 

11:00  every  evening.  Either  way 

they're  two  of  the  few  restaurants 

that  let  you  enjoy  fine  dining  and 

Symphony  during  the  same  night. 

Zachary^and 
Gafie  Promenade 

at  The  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone  (617)  261-2800.  In-hotel  parking  available. 


GIVE  YOUR  DIREQORS  A  BREAK 

aAX,  AS  WELL  AS  COFFEE) 

DEFERRED  COMPENSATION  OF 

FEES  EARNED  BY  DIRECTORS 

IS  AHRACTIVE  TO  DOTH  THE 

COMPANY  AND  THE 

INDIVIDUAL 

WRITE  FOR  OUR 

TECHNICAL  INFORMATION  BULLETIN 

MARCH  INSURANCE  PLANNING 

BROKERAGE,  INC. 

82  DEVONSHIRE  STREET 

DOSTON.MASSACHUSEHS  02109 

aEL  617-725-2470) 


Heavy  Savings 

ON  LIGHT 

(from  the  people  who  light  up  route  1 28) 

Polished  chrome  spheres  whirl 

in  tight  orbit  on  satin  chrome 

arms  ...providing  a  comfortable 

down-light  for  work, 

dining,  wherever 

a  concentration 

of  light 

is  needed. 

6  light 

22"  dia 

by  Lightolier. 

reg.  retail  $180.00 

C9790 


A 


S^S 


Lighting  by 
STANDARD  ELECTRIC 

Supply 


Route  128  to  Exit  49  to  Route  117, 

1339  Main  St..  Waltham.  890-1050 

Open  Wed-Thurs-Fri   Evenings  Sat  'til  4 

Major  Credit  Cards  Honored 
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A  world  of  fine  foods 

Harvard  Square  /  Belmont 

Newton  Centre  /  Charles  River  Park 

Telephone  (all):  876-2211 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  .  .  . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 

(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL :  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to  the 
concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will 
be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  calling 
in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  to  the 
Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to  their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway 
at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by 
the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE :  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 

Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 

drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 

amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  will 

be  open  at  12 :  15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 

Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

PUBLIC  TELEPHONES  AND  AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE :  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  and 
makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will 
receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your  contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order 
not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS :  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  concerts 
only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $2.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the  Huntington 
Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays  beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS :  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7), 
WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9).  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3), 
and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88. 5). Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM  &  FM  (Boston  102.5  FM : 
1330  AM),  and  WFCR-FM).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC-FM,  and  WFCR-FM. 
WFCR-FM. 

THE  FRIENDS'  PAGE :  A  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  anyone 
who  makes  an  annual  contribution  to  the  Orchestra  in  any  amount.  You  can 
receive  the  BSO  publication  by  becoming  a  Friend  who  contributes  $25  or  more. 
For  further  information  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  If  you  are 
already  receiving  the  BSO  and  wish  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address,  along  with  your  mailimg  label,  to  the  Development  Office,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

M/tsic  Director 


Everyone 
Needs  Friends 

A  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
is  anyone  who  makes  an  annual 
contribution. 

A  Friend  who  contributes  $25.00 
or  more  will  receive  our  monthly 
publication  BSO,  edited  by 
Director  of  Publications  Michael 
Steinberg,  and  priority  Tangle- 
wood  ticket  information. 

When  you  become  a  Friend  of  the 
BSO  you  also  become  a  Friend 
of  Youth  Concerts,  POPS,  the 
Esplanade,  and  Symphony  Hall. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to:  Development  Office,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

I  WANT  TO  BE  A  FRIEND 

D  Enclosed  is  my  check  forS 


D  Please  send  me  further  information 
Name 


Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


Make  checks  payable  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
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Fine  Quality 

Gems  and 

Jewelry. 

SHREVE, 
CRUMPS  LOW  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1800 

330  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116  (617)  267-9100 

AND  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


There  IS  a  difference!!!  fa^g';;^ 

—jYearJ^ 

PREPARE  FOR: 

GMAT  •  GRE  •  OCAT 

VAT  •  COLLEGE  BOARDS 

Our  broad  range  of  programs  provides  an  umbrella  of  test- 
ing  know-liow  that  enables  us  to  offer  tfie  best  preparation 
available,  no  matter  which  course  is  taken.  Over  38  years 
of  experience  and  success.  Snnall  classes.  Voluminous 
home  study  materials.  Courses  that  are  constantly  up- 
dated. Permanent  centers  open  days,  evenings  &  week- 
ends all  year.  Complete  tape  facilities  for  review  of  class 
lessons  and  for  use  of  supplementary  materials.  Make-ups 
for  missed  lessons  at  our  centers. 

ECFMG  •  FLEX 
NATl  MEDICAL  BOARDS 
NATL  DENTAL  BOARDS 

Flexible  Programs  And  Hours 


ASK  ABOUT  OUR 
COMPACT  COURSES 


For  the  Boston  area 
617-261-5150 

Outside  NY  State  Only 
CALL  TOLL  FREE 

800-221-9840 


4< 


mpiAN 

EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

25  Huntington  Ave. 
Boston,  MA  02115 

TEST  PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS  SINCE  1938 


Centers  in  Major  U.S.  Cities 
and  Lugano,  Switzerland 


i 


PQtInQ  IncoppopQted 

Fine  Piano  &  Furniture  Refinishing 

Specializing  in: 
CUSTOM  FURNITURE 

PERIOD  FURNITURE 


Restoring     •     Repairing     •     Refinishing 

polishing  and  touch-up  work  done  on  location 
come  in  or  call  to  set  up  an  appointment 

60  Arberdeen  Avenue  •  Cambridge,  Ma.  02138  •  (617)  492-1562 
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COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 


Wednesday,  14  December  at  7 :  30 

Open  Rehearsal 
(Michael  Steinberg  will  speak  about 
the  program  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  at  6:45.) 

Thursday,  15  December  —  7 :  30-9 
Thursday  '10'  Series 

Friday,  16  December  —  2-3 :  30 

Saturday,  1 7  December  —  8:30-10 

SERGIU  COMISSIONA  conducting : 

Debussy  Nocturnes 

Radcliffe  Choral 
Society,  Priscilla 
Chapman, 
Conductor 

Debussy  Rhapsody  for  Clarinet 

Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  linF, 
Op.  10 


Wednesday,  4  January  at  7 :  30 

Open  Rehearsal 
(Michael  Steinberg  will  speak  about 
the  program  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  at  8:45.) 

Thursday,  5  January  —  8 :  30-10 :  15 
Thursday  'B'  Series 

Friday,  6  January  —  2-3 :  45 

Saturday,  7  January  —  8 :  30-10 :  15 

Tuesday,  10  January  —  8 :  30-10 :  15 
Tuesday  'C  Series 

COLIN  DAVIS  conducting : 

Berlioz     King  Lear  Overture 

Bruch       Scottish  Fantasy  for  Violin  and 
Orchestra,  Op.  45 
Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 

Dvorak   Symphonic  Variations,  Op.  78 

Elgar        Overture  Cockaigne,  Op.  40 


Thursday,  15  December  — 11-11 :  40 

Thursday  'AM'  Series 
SERGIU  COMISSIONA,  conducting 
Debussy  Rhapsody  for  Clarinet 

Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  1  in  F, 

Op.  10 
(Michael  Steinberg  will  speak  about 
the  program  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  at  10: 15.) 


Thursday,  12  January  —  7 :  30-9 :  20 

Thursday  '10'  Series 
Friday,  13  January  —  2-3 :  50 
Saturday,  14  January  —  8 :  30-10 :  20 
COLIN  DAVIS  conducting : 

Mozart    Symphony  No.  36  in  C, 
K.  425,  Linz 

Tippett    A  Child  of  Our  Time  (oratorio) 
Teresa  Zylis-Gara,  soprano 
Lili  Chookasian,  contralto 
Alexander  Stevenson,  tenor 
Norman  Bailey,  baritone 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 
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Accompanist  to 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Pops  •  Arthur  Fiedler  •  Seiji  Ozawa 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Tanglewood 
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97th  SEASON 


TRUST  BANKING. 

A  symphony  in  financial  planning. 
Conducted  by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Decisions  which  affect  personal  financial  goals  are  often 

best  made  in  concert  with  a  professional  advisor. 

However,  some  situations  require  consultation  with  a  number 

of  professionals  skilled  in  different  areas  of  financial 

management.  Real  estate  advisors .  Tax  consultants . 

Estate  planners.  Investment  managers. 

To  assist  people  with  these  needs,  our  venerable 

Boston  banking  institution  has  developed  a  new  banking 

concept  which  integrates  all  of  these  professional 

services  into  a  single  program. 

The  program  is  called  trust  banking.  Orchestrated  by 
Roger  Dane,  Vice  President,  722-7022,  for  a  modest  fee. 


DIRECTORS 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

Chairn-ian,  Executive 
Committee 

DwightL.  Allison,  Jr. 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

David  C.  Crockett 

Deputv  to  the  Chairman 
of  tne  Board  of  Trustees 
and  to  the  General 
Director,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital 

F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 
Partner,  Sherburne, 
Powers  &  Needham 


Hans  H.  Estin 

Vice  Chairman,  North 

American  Management 

Corporation 
Nathan  H.  Garrick,  Jr. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the 

Board 
Donald  J.  Hurley 

Partner,  Goodwin, 

Proctor  &  Hoar 
Robert  Maiiier 

Senior  Vice  President, 

The  Boston  Company, 

Inc. 
William  F.  Morton 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
LovettC.  Peters 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 


George  W.  Phillips 

Executive  Vice 

President 
George  Putnam 

Chairman,  Putnam 

Management 

Company,  Inc. 
John  E.  Rogerson 

Partner,  Hutchins  & 

Wheeler 
Henry  E.  Russell 

President 
Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
Charles  W.  Schmidt 

President,  S.D.  Warren 

Company  (A  Division 

of  Scott  Paper  Company) 


C.  Vincent  Vappi 

President,  Vappi  & 

Company,  Inc. 
JepthaH.  Wade 

Partner,  Choate,  Hall 

&  Stewart 
William  W.Wolbach 

Vice  Chairman 

of  the  Board 
Honorary  Director 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Chairman,  The  Stop  & 

Shop  Companies,  Inc. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 


^^-^ 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Seventh  Season  1977-1978 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  Clowes 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George.  H.  Kidder  ' 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 


Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Administration 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
Executive  Director 
Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Joseph  M.  Hobbs 
Director  of  Development 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 
of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 
Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 

Advisor  for 

the  Music  Director 


Trustees  Emeriti 

John  T.  Noonan  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 
Manager 

Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 
Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.White 

Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 


Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

CandiceL.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

Michael  Steinberg 
Director  of  Publications 


Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1977  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 
Chairman 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Vice  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Frederick  Brandi 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 


Weston  P.  Figgins 
Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  Golding 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall,  III 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

John  S.  McLennan 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Richard  P.  Morse 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 
Secretary 

David  G.  Mugar 

Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Mrs.  A.  Lloyd  Russell 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Roger  Woodworth 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  l(ids 
.  a  free  education. 


Yes,  free. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
transportation  to  and  from,  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  patients. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02115,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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ESTABLISHED  1875 

More  than  a  century 

of  famous 

Italian  foods 

TEL.  423-6340 
10  BOSWORTH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


.  into  th6  w^m^'(Wff^m^,  ^i'----  .ig 
skin  .    .  Elizabeth  Grady/Face  First. 

for  an  hour's  deep  pore  cleansing,  skin 
stimulating  facial  treatment  that  will  leave 
your  complexion  as  lovely  as  the  rest  of 
your  appearance,  next  time  you  step  out. 

Step  in,  or  phone,  and  ask  for  Nadja. 
Ask  for  a  free  professional  consultation 
and  skin  analysis  by  one  of  our  more 
than  twenty  graduate  estheticians. 
Ask  too,  about  customized  make-up 
design  to  enhance  the  beautiful  skin 
you're  in.  And  about  individually  created 
programs  for  homecare  cleansing,  to 
keep  it  that  way. 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston       536-4447 


200  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill       964-6470 


Because  your  face  does  come  first 
morning  or  evening. 


Seiji  Ozawa 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall 
of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria  in  1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He  attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  and 
graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation,  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besanqon,  France,  and  was  invited  by  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying 
at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music  Director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later  to  study 
and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his  inaugural 
season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra 
titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  although  he 
remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77  season, 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
guest  conductor  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  each  year.  He  has  conducted  at  Coven  Garden,  and  returns  to 
Japan  annually  to  conduct  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras.  The 
newest  items  on  his  large  and  growing  discography  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
are  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite,  and  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and 
Celeste,  and  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5  (all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon),  and 
Roger  Session's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom' d  (New  World  Records). 
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DEBUSSY 


First  Rhapsody  for  clarinet  and  orchestra 
HAROLD  WRIGHT 


SHOSTAKOVICH  Symphony  No.  1,  Opus  10 

Allegretto  —  Allegro  non  troppo 

Allegro 

Lento 

Lento  —  Allegro  molto  —  Largo  —  Presto 


This  concert  will  end  about  11 :  45. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 
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win  piano 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Seventh  Season 
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SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJl  OZAWA 
Music  Director 


Thursday,  15  December  at  7:30 
Friday,  16  December  at  2:00 
Saturday,  17  December  at  8:30 


SERGIU  COMISSIONA  conducting 


DEBUSSY  Nocturnes 

Nuages  (Clouds) 

Fetes  (Festivals) 

Sirenes  (Sirens) 

RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY,  PRISCILLA  CHAPMAN,  conductor 

DEBUSSY  First  Rhapsody  for  clarinet  and  orchestra 
HAROLD  WRIGHT 


INTERMISSION 


SHOSTAKOVICH  Symphony  No.  1,  Opus  10 

Allegretto  —  Allegro  non  troppo 

Allegro 

Lento 

Lento  —  Allegro  molto  —  Largo  —  Presto 

Thursday's  concert  will  end  about  9,  Friday's  about  3  :  30,  and  Saturday's  about  10. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano 


The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh 
Bancroft  by  her  daughters,  Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 


Notes 

Claude  Debussy 

Nocturnes 


Achille-Claude  Debussy  was  born 
at  St.  Germain-en-Laye ,  Department 
of  Seine-et-Oise ,  France  on  22  August 
1862  and  died  in  Paris  on  25  March 
1918.  Just  when  the  Nocturnes  began  to 
occupy  him  cannot  be  determined,  but 
he  wrote  them  in  more  or  less  their 
present  form  between  1897  and  1899. 
Later  he  made  substantial  revisions  in 
the  orchestration,  particularly  in  Fetes 
(Festivals)  and  Sirenes  (Sirens),  and  the 
work  is  always  performed  now 
according  to  the  revised  score ,  published 
posthumously  in  1930.  The  first  two 
Nocturnes  only  were  performed  at  the 
Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris  on  9 
December  1900,  Camille  Chevillard 
conducting.  The  complete  set  was  given 
for  the  first  time  by  the  same  performers 
on  27  October  1901.  B.  J.  Lang  con- 
ducted the  first  United  States 
performance  at  a  Chickering  Production 
concert  in  Boston,  10  February  1904. 
The  Boston  Symphony  played  Clouds 
and  Festivals  under  the  direction  of 
Vincent  d'Indy  as  early  as  December 
1905,  but  only  in  Philadelphia, 

Washington,  and  New  York.  The  orchestra's  first  performances  in  Boston  were  given 
by  Max  Fiedler  on  11  and  12  December  1908:  all  three  Nocturnes  were  done  on  that 
occasion,  with  the  Choral  Club  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  joining 
in  for  Sirens.  Clouds  only  was  played  in  memory  of  Debussy's  death  on  5  and  6 
April  1918,  Ernst  Schmidt  conducting.  Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  and  Charles  Munch  on  various  occasions  programmed  the  first  two 
Nocturnes  alone,  and  Rabaud  (introducing  the  revised  version  in  March  1919), 
Monteux,  Ernest  Ansermet,  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  and  Claudio  Abb  ado  gave  the 
whole  set.  The  orchestra's  most  recent  performances  were  under  Abb  ado  in  January 
and  February  1970,  with  the  women  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus. 

The  Nocturnes  are  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  two  harp's, 
timpani,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  and  strings ,  to  which  a  chorus  of  eight  sopranos  and 
eight  mezzo-sopranos  is  added  for  Sirens. 
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Claude  Debussy  had  a  lot  of  bad  moments  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Idea  after  idea  presented  itself  to  him,  only  to  prove  unmanageable.  He 
had  very  little  money.  He  was  continually  in  scrapes  with  women  and  was  very  bad 
at  getting  out  of  them.  His  music  was  performed,  and  it  was  very  well  liked  by  good 
judges,  but  not  even  the  String  Quartet  and  the  Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune 
seemed  able  to  consolidate  their  success.  He  worked  very  hard  indeed,  off  and  on, 
at  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  but  it  took  for  ever  to  assume  its  definitive  form ;  and  even 
then  he  was  pessimistic  about  its  chances. 

Reading  his  letters,  and  remembering  what  his  friends  said  about  him  later, 
we  have  the  impression  of  an  existence  that  was  both  unfocussed  and  bleak.  "I 
really  do  need  your  affection,"  he  wrote  to  Pierre  Louys  in  1898.  "I  feel  so  lonely, 
so  helpless.  Nothing  in  the  black  background  of  my  life  has  changed,  and  I  don't 
know  where  I  am  going  —  unless  it  is  towards  suicide.  And  suicide  would  be  a 
senseless  ending  to  something  that  might  have  turned  out  better." 

As  to  that  last  sentence,  at  any  rate,  we  can  all  be  in  agreement.  Debussy's  affairs 
were  about  to  take  a  turn  for  the  better.  He  had  been  toiling  away  —  exactly  for 
how  long,  it  is  hard  to  say  —  at  what  eventually  became  his  three  Nocturnes.  The 
first  two  of  them,  Nuages  and  Fetes,  were  performed  at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux 
on  9  December  1900,  and  the  complete  triptych  was  heard  on  27  October  1901. 
The  new  century  could  hardly  have  had  a  more  auspicious  beginning  for  Debussy. 
People  got  the  point  of  the  Nocturnes  almost  at  once,  and  they  set  a  standard  for 
twentieth-century  music  which  to  this  day  remains  somewhere  near  the  ideal. 

Debussy  had  been  a  slow  developer,  and  the  Nocturnes  (or  something  very  like 
them)  had  been  in  and  out  of  his  mind  for  the  best  part  of  a  decade.  It  was  in  1891 
that  his  friend  Erik  Satie  began  to  needle  him  by  saying  that  a  French  composer 
should  stand  clear  of  the  whole  Wagnerian  adventure  and  make  music  that  was 
manifestly  his  own  "and  free,  if  possible,  from  Sauerkraut." 

That  was  all  very  well  for  Satie,  whose  creative  span  rarely  exceeded  three  or 
four  minutes.  Debussy  had  been  born  in  1862,  and  he  had  witnessed  the  extent  to 
which  in  the  1880s,  and  as  far  as  music  was  concerned,  the  collective  sensibility  of 
Paris  had  been  permeated  by  Wagner.  What  Baudelaire  had  begun  in  his  famous 
letter  to  the  composer  of  Tannhauser,  J.K.  Huysmans,  Paul  Verlaine,  and 
Stephane  Mallarme'  had  been  eager  to  continue. 

And  Debussy  had  got  inside  Wagner  as  thoroughly  as  anyone  of  his  generation. 
He  had  been  to  Bayreuth  in  1888  and  again  in  1889.  He  made  a  sizable  part  of  his 
living  —  such  as  it  was  —  by  playing  Wagner's  operas  on  the  piano  to  audiences 
gathered  for  the  purpose  in  Parisian  drawing-rooms.  Wagner  for  him  was  not 
someone  to  be  skirted  or  set  aside.  He  was  someone  to  be  lived  through.  As  he  told 
his  teacher  Ernest  Guiraud  after  his  return  from  Bayreuth,  "To  admire  Wagner  is 
not  a  reason  to  imitate  him."  Debussy  wanted  his  compositions  to  be  neither 
Wagnerian  nor  anti-Wagnerian,  but  simply  post- Wagnerian.  Yet  how  to  define  that 
adjective?  And  how  to  exemplify  it?  Those  were  very  difficult  questions,  and  it 
took  Debussy  a  long  time  to  answer  them. 

Erik  Satie  said  something  else  to  Debussy  which  is  worth  looking  into  in  the 
context  of  the  Nocturnes.  Why  was  it,  he  said,  that  French  Music  could  not  adapt  to 
its  purposes  the  ideas  that  Monet,  Cezanne,  and  Toulouse-Lautrec  had  made  known 
in  painting?  What  could  be  simpler  than  to  transpose  them  into  music? 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what,  if  anything,  Satie  can  have  meant  by  this.  The  three 
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Camille  Chevillard,  first  conductor  of  the  Nocturnes 
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painters  in  question  had  almost  nothing  in  common.  Their  work  had  no  musical 
connotations  whatever,  except  in  so  far  as  Toulouse-Lautrec  had  an  eye  for  the 
snappy  cross-rhythms  of  the  professional  entertainer.  Monet  strove  for  an 
instantaneous  and  completely  truthful  transcription  of  visual  experience;  and 
although  Debussy's  music  is  sometimes  described  as  "Impressionist,"  his  procedures 
were  the  antithesis  of  Monet's.  He  Hked  to  work  and  re-work  his  material,  hiding 
his  tracks  continually  and  ending  up  with  something  that  was  quintessentially 
oblique.  "Gather  impressions,"  he  once  wrote  to  a  fellow-composer,  "but  don't 
be  in  a  hurry  to  put  them  down.  Music  has  the  edge  over  painting  in  that  it  can 
mingle  color  and  light  as  it  pleases,  no  matter  how  varied  they  may  be."  So  much 
for  Debussy  and  Impressionism. 

No  less  relevant  to  the  Nocturnes  is  another  piece  of  advice  that  he  gave  to  that 
same  young  colleague  of  his :  "It  doesn't  matter  how  long  we  take  to  build  that 
special  atmosphere  in  which  a  work  of  art  should  have  its  being.  Never  be  in  a  hurry 
to  write!  We  should  leave  everything  to  the  many-sided  play  of  our  thoughts.  All 
too  often  we  allow  the  mind's  mysterious  workings  to  be  disturbed  by  consider- 
ations rooted  in  materialism  (or,  worse  still,  in  cowardice)." 

Neither  materialism  nor  cowardice  precipitated  the  Nocturnes,  which  occupied 
him  off  and  on  through  most  of  the  1890s.  He  was  working  on  Pelleas  et  Melisande 
for  much  of  the  same  period,  and  anyone  who  knows  Pelleas  will  recognize  in  a 
passage  a  couple  of  minutes  into  Nuages  the  unmistakable  Pelleas-note  of  a 
full  orchestra  damped  and  subdued  and  yet  full  of  menace.  But  how,  why,  and 
exactly  when  these  three  pieces  arrived  at  their  final  form,  no  one  knows.  Debussy 
in  1892  had  vague  plans  for  coming  to  the  United  States  and  bringing  in  his  baggage 
a  piece  called  Three  scenes  at  txvilight  which  related  to  poems  by  Henri  de  Re'gnier. 
But  he  never  came  to  this  country,  and  he  seems  never  to  have  written  the  piece  in 
the  form  which  he  forcecast  in  1892.  In  September  1894,  however,  he  wrote  to  the 
Belgian  violinist  Ysaye,  who  was  one  of  his  most  ardent  and  effective  supporters, 
and  said  that  he  was  working  on  three  "nocturnes"  for  violin  and  orchestra.  "The 
orchestra  for  the  first  part  consists  of  strings  only.  In  the  second  part  it  includes 
flutes,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  and  two  harps.  In  the  third,  both  groups  are 
combined.  It  is  an  experiment  with  the  different  combinations  that  can  be  obtained 
from  a  single  color :  like  a  study  of  grey  in  painting." 

This  does  not  of  course  correspond  to  the  definitive  version  of  the  Nocturnes, 
but  it  does  at  least  indicate  that  the  title  is  Whistlerian  in  its  origin.  Grey  at  that  time 
was  a  favorite  not  only  with  Whistler,  but  even  with  so  adventurous  a  colorist  as 
Henri  Matisse.  (Many  years  later  Matisse  spoke  of  "the  scale  of  silvers  and  greys, 
so  dear  to  the  Dutch  masters,  from  which  I  learned  to  make  light  sing  out  in 
subdued  harmonies  and  to  get  my  values  precisely  in  tune.")  Grey  was  a  fashionable 
color  in  the  1890s,  and  Debussy  certainly  knew  of  the  paintings  by  Whistler  which 
(like  the  Grey  and  Silver:  Battersea  Reach  of  1863)  had  helped  make  it  so. 

We  are  still  some  way  from  the  Nocturnes  themselves.  But  one  last  set  of  clues 
may  be  useful.  Debussy  did  say  some  years  later  to  a  friend  of  his  that  when  he  was 
crossing  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  in  stormy  weather  he  had  suddenly  seen  and 
heard  the  kernel  of  Nuages :  thunder-clouds  swept  along  by  brisk  winds,  and  a  Seine 
steamer  passing  by  with  its  hooter  in  full  action.  He  also  said  that  Fetes  derived 
from  the  memory  of  festivities  in  the  crowded  Bois  de  Boulogne,  with  the  drum- 
and-bugle  band  of  the  Garde  Nationale  beating  a  tattoo  as  it  approached  from  a 
great  distance. 
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In  the  Nocturnes,  therefore,  Debussy  followed  his  own  advice.  He  had  gathered 
impressions,  but  had  been  in  no  hurry  at  all  to  put  them  down.  He  had  built  the 
"special  atmosphere"  in  which  the  Nocturnes  have  their  being,  and  he  had  taken  his 
time  about  it.  This  is  not  descriptive  music,  but  Debussy  was  not  trying  to  throw 
us  off  the  scent.  If  we  feel  like  it,  we  can  find  in  Nuages  the  silver-grey  clouds  of 
Paris,  and  we  can  hear  on  the  English  horn  an  eight-note  call,  many  times  repeated, 
that  could  conceivably  represent  the  hooter  of  a  river-boat  pushing  its  way 
upstream.  But  from  the  very  beginning  there  is  a  magic  to  the  Nocturnes  which  has 
nothing  to  do.  with  story -telling  and  everything  to  do  with  Debussy's  mastery  of 
orchestral  sound. 

That  mastery  steals  in  upon  us,  little  by  little.  In  the  duetting  of  clarinets  and 
bassoons  at  the  very  outset  of  Nuages,  there  is  something  of  that  homelessness,  that 
sense  of  sound  spun  from  its  own  inmost  nature,  which  we  find  in  Mussorgsky's 
writing  for  woodwind  (and  there  were  few  composers  whom  Debussy  admired  as 
much  as  Mussorgsky).  But  as  Debussy  brings  in  other  instruments,  one  by  one  and 
rarely  as  we  expect  them,  we  realize  that  a  new  sound-wQrld  is  coming  into  being. 

The  sound-world  in  question  is  free  of  fat.  Its  dynamics  have  been  completely 
rethought.  Debussy  has,  here  as  always,  a  horror  of  over-emphasis.  When  the 
timpani  enter  in  the  seventh  measure,  it  is  with  a  sustained  roll  that  stays  at  ppp 
for  three  measures  and  drops  to  pppp  for  another  one.  When  the  first  and  second 
violins  first  play  in  that  same  measure,  they  catch  us  unawares  by  being  divided 
into  six  parts.  No  sooner  have  we  noticed  how  light  and  aerial  is  the  general  texture 
than  the  double  basses  enter  pizzicato  with  a  four-note  figure,  twice  repeated,  that 
suggests  that  the  lowest  strings  still  have  plenty  to  say.  And,  sure  enough,  when  the 
two  horns  have  an  important  contribution  to  make,  just  seven  measures  later,  the 
basses  echo  it,  twice  over. 

Nuages  can  be  listened  to  in  terms  of  a  dialogue  between  the  English  horn  and 
the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  The  English  horn's  entries  bear,  almost  throughout,  one  of 
Debussy's  favorite  markings :  tres  expressif  (un  peu  en  dehors).  It  is  a  marking  well 
adapted  to  its  aloof  and  yet  incisive  timbre;  and  its  apartness  makes  us  all  the  more 
aware  of  the  delicate  assurance  with  which  Debussy  divides  and  subdivides  his 
other  resources.  What  we  hear  is  chamber  music  for  full  orchestra :  witness  the 
viola  solo,  the  duetting  of  flute  and  harp  a  moment  later,  and  the  free-stepping 
passage  just  after  that  in  which  solo  violin,  solo  viola,  and  solo  cello  have  all  the 
action  to  themselves,  while  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  holds  its  breath.  Nuages  does 
not  so  much  come  to  an  end  as  evaporate,  like  the  clouds  after  which  it  is  named. 
What  at  the  outset  was  taut  and  tight,  for  all  the  delicacy  of  its  handling,  flies  apart 
in  all  directions  at  the  end,  until  slowness  and  silence  become  one. 

Trumpets,  trombones,  and  tuba  play  no  part  in  Nuages;  and  horns,  though 
present,  are  at  their  least  boisterous.  The  tempo  is  a  gently  rocking  6/4  almost 
throughout.  All  the  greater,  therefore,  is  the  effect  of  Fetes,  which  goes  off  like  a 
rocket  and  soon  has  a  brief  but  electrifying  fanfare  for  the  complete  brass  section. 
One  of  Debussy's  most  magisterial  strokes  is  the  quadruple  glissando  for  the  two 
harps,  accompanied  only  by  a  timpani  roll,  which  warns  us  to  stay  aboard  because 
all  kinds  of  remarkable  things  are  about  to  happen.  And  happen  they  do,  of  course : 
not  least  in  the  next  two  bars,  in  which  the  strings  go  off  in  5/4  time,  pizzicato  while 
the  rest  of  the  orchestra  goes  into  a  rattling  15/8. 
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As  the  French  put  it,  Plus  qa  change, 
plus  c'est  la  meme  chose.  Or  as  a  lot 
of  people  seem  to  feel  about  trust 
institutions:  The  more  they  claim  to 
be  different,  the  more  they're  really 
all  alike. 

At  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
we  know  it'll  take  more  than  this  ad  to 
convince  you  that  we  really  are  differ- 
ent. But  we're  confident  that  once 
you've  come  to  know  us,  you'll  see 
what  we  mean— both  in  investment 
expertise  and  in  our  strong  commit- 
ment to  personal  service. 

Write  or  call  Harry  Baughman,  or 
any  of  our  trust  or  banking  officers, 
at  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02109, 
(617)  742-4000. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 


"I  forgot  to  mention,  Mr.  Wilson,  when  you 

plan  my  estate,  everything  goes  except  my  Staffordshire 

figurines.  Nobody  gets  my  Staffordshire. " 


Member  FDIC 
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At  such  moments,  and  indeed  throughout  Fetes,  we  are  not  surprised  that  when 
Debussy  conducted  it  in  London  he  lost  his  place  and  had  to  do  the  whole  piece 
over  again.  But  Fetes  never  degenerates  into  the  kind  of  sonic  blare  that  stands 
for  merrymaking  in  the  work  of  other  composers :  note  how  the  solo  oboe  cuts 
into  the  general  texture  the  way  an  etcher's  needle  cuts  into  the  plate. 

The  point  of  maximum  astonishrnent  in  Fetes  is,  of  course,  the  apparition  of  the 
phantomatic  military  band.  Debussy  had  strong  ideas  about  how  music  should 
sound  in  the  open  air,  and  he  published  them  in  the  Revue  Blanche  in  June  1901. 
Music  in  the  open  air  should  never  sound  coarse,  obvious,  overladen,  or  repetitive. 
It  should  have,  on  the  contrary,  a  light-footed  audacity  that  indoor  music  can 
rarely  allow  itself. 

Whether  or  not  Debussy  had  Fetes  in  mind,  his  almost  incorporeal  military  band 
has  precisely  the  dreamlike  quality  which  is  desiderated  in  his  article.  Never  was 
hush  more  sudden  and  complete  than  the  one  which  he  signals  with  the  lightest 
possible  thrumming  by  harps,  percussion,  and  lower  strings.  The  military  music 
begins  with  muted  trumpets  alone  and  even  at  its  loudest  does  not  go  above  double 
forte.  This  is  a  band  that  never  comes  down  from  the  sky.  (Debussy  at  one  point 
gives  his  trombones  the  indication  "vibrant  sans  durete,  "just  in  case  they  are 
tempted  to  go  too  far.) 

This  apparition  does  not  fade  away,  as  Debussy  suggested  to  his  friend.  It 
disintegrates.  No  sooner  are  we  used  to  it  than  it  vanishes  on  the  instant,  and  the 
terrestrial  orchestra  at  once  returns  to  the  initial  character  of  the  piece.  But,  even 
then,  something  fundamental  has  clearly  happened,  and  as  Fetes  ends,  fragmented 
souvenirs  are  passed  from  one  part  of  the  orchestra  to  another  and,  in  the  pen- 
ultimate measure,  there  is  just  one  solitary  tap  on  the  cymbal. 

Fetes  is  a  difficult  act  to  follow,  and  Sirenes  is  an  even  more  difficult  act  to  bring 
off.  So  we  understand  those  conductors  who  think  that  the  first  two  Nocturnes  can 
very  well  stand  together.  But  the  Nocturnes  are  a  true  triptych.  The  flux  and  reflux 
which  are  the  subject  of  Nuages  are  the  subject  of  Sirenes  also;  nor  need  we  hesitate 
to  take  Debussy's  own  characterization  of  the  piece  quite  literally.  Sirenes,  he  said, 
"depicts  the  sea  and  its  countless  rhythms.  And  from  time  to  time  amongst  the 
waves  silvered  by  the  moonlight  we  hear  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  as  they 
laugh  and  pass  on."  Never  did  Debussy  use  the  marking  doux  et  expressif  more 
deservedly  than  in  Sirenes,  where  the  English  horn,  the  French  horn,  the  trumpet, 
and  the  two  harps  are  as  important  as  ever  they  were. 

As  for  the  Sirens  themselves,  Debussy  saw  them  as  sixteen  in  number  —  eight 
sopranos,  eight  mezzos.  Their  role  is  purely  instrumental.  Not  only  do  they  have  no 
words  to  sing,  but  at  more  than  one  point  they  are  asked  to  sing  with  their  mouths 
shut.  Whether  the  Sirens  had  no  conversation  could  doubtless  be  discussed,  but  it 
is  beyond  question  that  human  nature  finds  it  hard  to  go  for  long  without 
consonants.  For  this  reason  the  song  of  the  Sirens  must  be  accounted  as  more 
lulling  than  provocative;  but  on  the  page,  if  not  always  in  performance,  they  could 
hardly  be  more  deftly  integrated  into  the  orchestra.  And  when  the  three  Nocturnes 
are  over,  we  realize  that  from  start  to  finish  we  have  been  glad  captives  in  the 
dominion  of  the  dream. 

—  John  Russell 

John  Russell,  author  of  a  biography  of  the  conductor  Erich  Kleiber,  writes  on  art 
for  The  New  York  Times. 
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Boston  Debut 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

Maynard  Goldman,  Concertrnaster 

Soloists:  Cheryl  Studer,  Soprano 

Beverley  Morgan,  Mezzo-soprano 
Frank  Hoffmeister,  Tenor 
David  Arnold,  Bass 
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THE  BOSTON  HOME,  INC. 

Establistwd  1881— 2049  Dorchester  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women  Who 

Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 

Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  are  Earnestly  Solicited 
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Claude  Debussy 

First  Rhapsody  for  clarinet  and  orchestra 


Debussy  wrote  this  Premiere  Rapsodie 
for  clarinet  and  piano  in  December  1909 
and  January  1910  as  a  test  piece  for 
competitions  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 
Debussy,  who  was  also  on  the 
competition  jury,  thought  the 
candidates  quite  poor,  except  for  a 
certain  Vandercruyssen.  The  first 
professional  performance  was  given  on 
16  January  1911  by  P.  Mimart,  to  whom 
the  orchestral  version  is  dedicated,  at  a 
concert  of  the  Societe  Musicale 
Independante  in  Paris.  The  Rhapsody 
was  introduced  in  America  soon  after, 
specifically  at  a  concert  at  the  Longy 
School  of  Music,  Cambridge,  on  13 
February  1911,  when  it  was  played  by 
Georges  Grisez  with  the  pianist  Alfred 
De  Voto.  Debussy  orchestrated  the  piece 
in  the  summer  of  1911 :  time  and  place 
of  the  first  performance  in  this  version 
are  not  known.  The  Rhapsody  has 
appeared  just  once  before  on  the 
programs  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and 
that  was  when  Edmond  Allegra,  then 
the  orchestra's  principal  clarinettist, 
played  it  on  23  and  24  October  1925, 
Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting.  Aside 
from  the  solo  clarinet,  the  instruments 
are  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  triangle, 
cymbals,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

1909  was  the  year  in  which  Debussy  wrote  Gigues  and  Rondes  de  printemps ,  the 
two  orchestral  Images  that  stand  on  either  side  of  Iberia,  and  in  which  he  composed 
Danseuses  de  Delphes,  he  vent  dans  la  plaine.  Voiles,  Collines  dAnacapri,  and 
Des  pas  sur  la  neige,  all  of  which  would  find  places  in  the  first  book  of  Preludes  for 
piano.  He  worked  on  the  libretto  and  the  first  musical  sketches  for  a  never-to-be- 
completed  opera  on  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher.  The  first 
signs  of  the  cancer  that  would  kill  him  nine  years  later  showed  up.  Early  in  the  year, 
at  the  urging  of  Gabriel  Faure,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Musical  Division  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  —  we  would  call  it  Advisory  Board  or 
Visiting  Committee.  His  biographer  Leon  Vallas  points  out  that  to  become  a  public 
official  was  an  odd  destiny  for  a  former  revolutionary;  however,  Debussy  really 
interested  himself  in  educational  questions  and  he  attended  conscientiously  to  his 
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duties.  Among  his  obligations  was  the  composition  of  a  sight-reading  test-piece  for 
clarinettists  (this  is  the  Petite  piece  whose  title-page  reads  so  charmingly  in  French  : 
Morceau  a  dechiffrer  pour  le  concours  de  clarinette  de  1910)  and  of  a  more  elaborate 
test-piece  for  the  senior  competitions  in  performance.  The  latter  he  called  Premiere 
rapsodie,  though  there  was  in  fact  never  to  be  a  deuxieme  rapsodie.  (Debussy's 
other  rhapsody,  for  saxophone  and  piano,  orchestrated  posthumously  by  Roger- 
Ducasse,  is  an  earlier  work,  written  reluctantly  on  commission  from  a  Boston 
amateur,  Mrs.  Elise  Hall,  referred  to  by  Debussy  as  "la  femme-saxophone .") 

Debussy's  remark  that  the  clarinet  rhapsody  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  works 
he  had  written  is  quoted  whenever  the  piece  is  mentioned.  This  is  not,  however, 
gratuitous  self-praise :  he  said  it  in  astonishment  when  he  learned  that  the  piece 
had  excited  confusion  and  anger  at  a  performance  in  Russia  late  in  1911.  In  the  same 
spirit  we  might  wonder  why  so  lovely  and  grateful  a  piece  is  so  neglected  —  except 
that  in  general,  conductors  seem  to  have  lost  the  knack  of  finding  places  in  their 
concerts  for  solo  works  on  a  small  scale  (where  on  our  programs,  for  example,  are 
the  Mozart  concert  arias?).  Lovely,  at  any  rate,  the  Rhapsody  is,  and  especially  in 
its  orchestral  form.  By  1911,  Debussy  had  long  been  a  master  of  the  orchestra,  and 
by  that  point  he  was  more  and  more  inclined  to  think  of  texture  as  primary  building 
material  in  his  music.  The  Rhapsody,  whose  first  performance  direction  is 
"dreamily"  or  perhaps  "musingly"  slow  (reveusement  lent),  begins  with  a 
preliminary  measure  consisting  just  of  the  note  F,  pianissimo  and  three  octaves 
deep,  entering  on  three  separate  beats.  It  sounds  fine  on  the  piano,  but  in  the 
orchestra  it  goes  this  way :  flute  and  half  the  second  violins,  muted,  begin;  half  the 
first  violins,  also  muted,  follow  a  beat  later;  finally  the  remaining  first  violins, 
muted,  plus  a  solo  violin  and  solo  viola,  both  unmuted,  enter.  Debussy  has  breathed 
fascinating  and  delicate  life  into  a  musical  gesture  whose  pitch  content  (and  interest) 
is  minimal.  And  the  placement  of  every  one  of  the  notes  that  so  tactfully,  richly,  and 
finely  frame  and  support  the  lines  of  the  solo  clarinet  is  managed  with  equal  fantasy 
and  finesse.  The  clarinet  is  a  languorous  dreamer  but  also  a  dancer  and  a  jester.  The 
Rhapsody  ends  brilliantly,  but  we  find  a  clue  to  the  world  it  inhabits  in  a  scrap  of 
conversation  among  some  of  Debussy's  friends.  They  were  discussing  another  of 
his  unfinished  operatic  projects.  As  you  like  it.  They  knew  that  it  was  the 
character  of  the  melancholy  Jacques  —  he  of  the  famous  "seven  ages  of  man"  speech 
—  that  particularly  touched  the  composer,  and  one  of  the  friends,  the  sensitive  critic 
Georges  Jean-Aubry,  remarked  that  Debussy,  having  abandoned  Comme  il  vous 
plaira  as  an  opera,  had  had  to  content  himself  offering  the  First  Rhapsody  as 
homage  to  "Jacques  le  Melancolique." 

—  Michael  Steinberg 
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How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 
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Dimitri  Shostakovich 

Symphony  No.  1,  Opus  10 


Dimitri  Dimitrievich  Shostakovich  was 
born  in  St.  Petersburg  on  25  September 
1906  and  died  in  Moscow  on  9  August 
1975.  He  completed  his  Symphony  No. 
1  in  December  1925  as  his  graduation 
exercise  for  Maximilian  Steinberg's 
composition  course  at  the  Leningrad 
Conservatory.  Nikolai  Malko  and  the 
Leningrad  Philharmonic  gave  the  first 
performance  on  12  May  1926.  Bruno 
Walter  brought  the  work  and  the  name 
of  its  by  then  21-year  old  composer  to 
the  attention  of  Western  Europe  at  a 
Berlin  Philharmonic  concert  on  5  May 
1927.  Leopold  Stokowski  and  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  introduced  the 
symphony  in  the  United  States  on  2 
November  1928.  The  first  Boston 
Symphony  performance  was  given  at 
Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge,  under 
Richard  Burgin's  direction  on  7 
November  1935.  Nikolai  Malko  and 
Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  it  in 
later  seasons.  The  orchestra's  most 
recent  performances  in  Boston  were 
given  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  in  September 
and  October  1964,  but  Karel  Ancerl 
conducted  a  performance  at 
Tanglewood  in  August  1968. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (two  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  tromba  contralta  (defined  in 
Sibyl  Marcuse's  Musical  Instruments  as  a  "valved  trombone  in  trumpet  form  .  .  . 
sounding  an  octave  below  the  natural  trumpet  in  F .  .  .  devised  and  first  introduced 
by  Rimsky-Korsakov") ,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  snare  drum, 
cymbals,  bass  drum,  tamtam,  bells,  piano  and  strings.  Jerome  Rosen  plays  the 
piano  in  these  performances. 

"I  grew  up  in  a  musical  family.  My  mother,  Sophia  Vasilyevna,  studied  at  the 
Conservatory  for  some  years  and  was  a  good  pianist.  My  father,  Dimitri 
Boleslavovich,  was  a  great  lover  of  music  and  sang  well.  There  were  many  music- 
lovers  among  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  family,  all  of  whom  took  part  in 
our  musical  evenings.  I  also  remember  the  strains  of  music  that  came  from  the 
neighboring  apartment  of  an  engineer  who  was  an  excellent  cellist  and  passionately 
fond  of  chamber  music.  With  a  group  of  his  friends  he  often  played  quartets  and 
trios  by  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Borodin,  and  Tchaikovsky.  I  used  to  go  out 
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into  the  hallway  and  sit  there  for  hours,  the  better  to  hear  the  music.  In  our 
apartment,  too,  we  held  amateur  musical  evenings.  All  this  impressed  itself  on  my 
musical  memory  and  played  a  certain  part  in  my  future  work  as  a  composer. 

"My  mother  wanted  her  children  to  have  a  good  musical  education.  When  my 
older  sister,  Marusia,  was  nine,  my  mother  began  giving  her  piano  lessons.  Three 
years  later,  when  I  reached  the  same  age,  my  mother  insisted  that  I  take  my  place  at 
the  piano.  Marusia  became  a  professional  musician  and  today  [19561  teaches  piano  at 
the  Leningrad  Ballet  School  and  also  the  obligatory  piano  class  at  the  Leningrad 
Conservatory.  My  younger  sister,  Zoya,  could  not  avoid  her  piano  lessons,  but  did 
not  follow  a  musical  career,  being  trained  instead  as  a  veterinary  surgeon." 

An  aunt  remembered  the  young  Mitya  as  "a  very  serious  and  sensitive  child,  often 
very  meditative  .  .  .  and  rather  shy,"  fond  of  fairy-tales,  for  ever  composing  or 
improvising  at  the  piano,  though  inclined  to  be  modest  about  his  music,  reading 
Gogol,  practicing  Liszt,  but  loving  Mussorgsky  and  Rimsky-Korsakov  most  of  all. 
The  same  aunt,  Nadejda  Galli-Shohat,  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1923, 
told  her  nephew's  biographer,  V.  L  Seroff,  that  when  she  first  heard  the  Symphony 
No.  1,  she  was  astonished  to  recognize  in  it  many  fragments  she  had  heard  him  play 
as  a  young  boy,  some  of  them  associated  with,  among  other  matters.  La  Fontaine's 
fable  of  the  grasshopper  and  the  ant,  and  with  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  tale  of 
The  Little  Mermaid*  It  was,  in  any  event,  clear  that  music  was  to  be  central  in  the 
boy's  life  and  that  in  spite  of  all  financial  hardships  —  and  these  were  considerable 
in  the  Shostakovich  family  —  his  gift  had  to  be  protected  and  nurtured.  Well 
prepared,  first  at  home,  than  at  Glyaser's  Music  School,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Conservatory  in  Petrograd  (as  it  was  then  called)  in  1919. 

Shostakovich  was  for  a  while  unsure  whether  to  concentrate  on  composition  or 
piano.  "If  the  truth  be  told,  I  should  have  done  both."  he  said  years  after  he  had 
chosen  composition.  He  must  have  been  an  excellent  pianist,  for  his  graduation 
recital  at  the  Conservatory  included  Beethoven's  Hammerklavier  Sonata,  Opus 
106.  For  a  while,  piano  came  in  useful  in  that  he  was  able  to  help  support  his  parents 
and  sisters  by  playing  for  silent  movies,  but  it  gradually  receded  from  the  center  of 
his  musical  existence  and  he  gave  his  last  solo  recital  in  1930. 

His  principal  teacher  in  composition  was  Maximilian  Steinberg,  himself  a  pupil 
of  Rimsky-Korskaov,  Glazunov,  and  Liadov.  (Some  will  remember  that  Serge 
Koussevitzky  played  often  and  recorded  Steinberg's  arrangement  of  a  Carl  Philipp 
Emanuel  Bach  Concerto  in  D.)  Steinberg  married  Rimsky-Korsakov's  daughter 
Nadejda,  and  it  was  a  wedding-present  for  them  that  Stravinsky  wrote  his 
orchestral  scherzo  Fireworks.  That  was  primarily  a  gesture  of  respect  for  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  whom  Stravinsky  revered,  for  Steinberg  and  Stravinsky  were  not  fond 
of  each  other :  Steinberg,  Stravinsky  wrote,  "was  one  of  these  ephemeral,  prize- 
winning,  front-page  types,  in  whose  eyes  conceit  forever  burns,  like  an  electric 
light  in  daytime."  Steinberg's  own  musical  inclinations  were  academic-conservative, 
but  he  was  a  good  teacher,  able  to  help  his  pupil  become  articulate  in  a  language 
many  of  whose  details  can  hardly  have  been  to  the  older  man's  taste.  Moreover, 
when  the  plan  for  a  Leningrad  Philharmonic  performance  seemed  about  to  be 
shipwrecked  because  Shostakovich  had  no  money  to  pay  for  the  copying  of 


'This  was  to  have  an  even  more  remarkable  and  sinister  musical  future  in  Thomas  Mann's 
Doctor  Faustus. 
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Francis  J.  Flynn 
Herbert  S.  Tuckerman 
C.  Mitchell  Draper,  Jr. 


ONE  BOSTON  PLACE  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 

Area  Code  617  723-7100 


LINCOLN 


ENTERTAIN  ROYALLY  IN  THE 
PALATIAL  SURROUNDINGS 
OF  THIS  HANDSOME 
ENGLISH  TUDOR 


U 


A.  H.  TETREAULT,  INC.,  REALTOR 

Lincoln  259-9220  Concord  369-1250 


Stage  Door  Lectures  and 
Pre-Symphony  Suppers 


Now  that  you've  made  plans  to  attend  BSO 
concerts,  why  not  plan  to  attend  the  Stage 
Door  Lectures  and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
as  well?  Both  events  are  fun  and  informa- 
tive with  speakers  from  the  Orchestra, 
BSO  staff,  and  the  music  circle  in  and 
around  Boston.  For  $35.00  you  can  reserve 
a  seat  for  the  Friday  Stage  Door  Lectures 
of  4  November,  9  December,  27  January, 
17  February,  and  7  April.  $25.00  will  take 
you  to  a  series  of  three  Pre-Symphony  Suppers. 

Stage  Door  Lectures  entirely  subscribed! 
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Pre-Symphony  Suppers 

Tuesday  'B' 

18  October,  6  December,  and  4  April 

Tuesday  'C 

8  November,  10  January,  and  14  February 

Thursday  A' 

13  October,  8  December,  and  30  March 

Thursday  'B' 

5  January,  23  February,  13  April 

Tuesday  "B"  and  Thursday  "10"  Pre- 
Symphony  suppers  entirely  subscribed. 

"Thursday  B"  series  start  January  5. 
$25  for  series  of  three. 

Single  reservations  available  for 

remaining  suppers  @  8.50  each  for 

Tuesday  "C"-  1/10  2/14  Thursday  "A"-  3/30 


orchestra  parts,  the  Conservatory  undertook  to  foot  the  bill,  something  that  would 
not  have  been  done  without  Steinberg's  support. 

Shostakovich  sets  his  spirited  and  ingenious  symphony  up  in  the  conventional 
four  movements,  but  putting  the  scherzo  second  and  the  slow  movement  third  (in 
itself  a  very  conventional  unconventionality).  Throughout,  he  finds  ways  of 
playing  interestingly  and  unexpectedly  within  that  form,  producing  events  in 
unexpected  order,  interrupting,  reverting.  And  while  he  owes  some  of  the  details 
of  his  nose-thumbing,  wrong-note  humor  to  Prokofiev,  what  strikes  us  about  this 
astonishingly  precocious  debut-piece  is  how  unmistakably  the  19-year  old 
composer  speaks  in  a  voice  all  his  own  and  how  confidently  and  freshly  he 
imagines  orchestral  sounds. 

-M.S. 
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Do  You  Realize? 

That  Boston's  oldest  China  and  Glass  store 

is  fast  becoming  Newbury;  Street's 

smartest  Gift  Shop 
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Lalique  Compote 
5V2"     $86.00 


Est.  1860 


34  Newbury  Street,  BOSTON 
Concord  •  Wellesley  (Marco  Polo)  •  Hingham 


Art  In  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  will  feature  art  exhibitions  each 
month  in  cooperation  with  some  of  the  fine  galleries  in  and  around  the  Boston 
area.  Listed  below  are  the  participating  galleries  and  the  dates  that  their  exhibitions 
will  run.  For  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  exhibits,  please  see  the  Art  In  The  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  column  each  month  in  the  BSO  newsletter. 

The  Nielsen  Gallery 21  November  —  19  December 

Boston  Visual  Artists  Union 19  December  —  16  January 

Woods  Hole  Gallery 16  January  —  13  February 

The  Childs  Gallery 21  February  —  20  March 

Impressions  Workshop 20  March  —  17  April 

Boston  Printmakers 17  April  —  14  May 

Pucker-Safrai 14  May  —  11  June 
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Classic  and  contemporary  French  cuisine 
prepared  and  served  in  the  Restaurant 
,    with  unfailing  attention.  Dinner  from  5:30. 

TKp  T^iTp     i    OpienH  A1VI  to  1  AM 
±:,^i^         FANEUIL  HALL  MARKETPLACE 
I  he  oar  Boston  •  Open  daily 

Opus  2 


^  1 


227-4242 


The  new  restaurant  on  Boston's  liveliest  scene. 
Presenting  unique  international  and  American 
selections.  Lunch    Dinner    Cocktails.  Supper 


1 


Open  daily  11  AM  to  T  AM ZZ"... 

,_  .     [South  Market  Building  at 

iA?w/Wjr/^/n:i   FANEUIL  HALL  MARKETPLACE- 


::± 


227-3434 
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Backstage 
with  the 
Boston 
Symphony 


"A   charming,   informative   book. 

...The  author  is  knowledgeable.  She  offers 
an  abundance  of  behind-the-scenes  details 
and  personal  anecdotes..  .She  discusses 
each  of  the  orchestras  conductors,  evoking 
the  personalities  and  musical  genius  of 
each.  Equally  important,  she  conveys  the 
special  sense  of  community  that  exists 
among    the    members    of    the    Boston 


Symphony 


Publishers  Weekly 


Evening  at  Symphony 

A  Portrait  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

by JANET 
BAKER-CARR 

Illustrated  with  photographs.  $10  95,  now  at  your  bookstore 

Watch  tor  Evening  at  Symphony  on  your  local  PBS  station 

<^  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
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MORE  .  .  . 

The  basic  Debussy  book  and  one  on  which  all  more  recent  ones  to  some  extent  lean 
is  by  Leon  Vallas,  Claude  Debussy:  his  life  and  works  (Dover  paperback,  translated 
by  Maire  and  Grace  O'Brien).  Edward  Lockspeiser's  Debussy:  his  life  and  mind 
amplifies  the  biography  considerably  and  is  not  so  concerned  with  being  discreet 
(Macmillan,  two  volumes) .  Very  much  worth  knowing  is  Debussy's  own  writing 
about  music,  including  the  essay  on  outdoor  music  cited  in  John  Russell's  note  on 
page  16,  collected,  edited,  and  introduced  by  Francois  Lesure,  translated  by 
Richard  Langham  Smith,  and  published  as  Debussy  on  music  (Knopf).  The  Boston 
Symphony  has  a  beautiful  recording  of  Debussy's  Nocturnes  with  Claudio  Abbado 
conducting  and  with  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus  (Deutsche 
Grammophon,  with  music  by  Ravel).  The  recordings  by  Ernest  Ansermet  (London, 
with  Ravel)  and  Pierre  Boulez  (Columbia,  available  both  as  a  single  record  and  in  a 
three-record  album,  in  either  case  with  more  Debussy)  are  also  very  good.  A 
recording  of  the  Rhapsody  by  the  clarinettist  Gervase  de  Peyer  is  on  the  back  of  the 
Boulez  record  of  the  Nocturnes.  Also  excellent  are  the  versions  by  Stanley  Drucker 
with  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  (Columbia,  with  the 
Rhapsody  for  saxophone  and  works  of  Honegger)  and  Guy  Dangain  with  Jean 
Martinon  and  the  French  National  Radio  Orchestra  (Angel,  with  Debussy's  other 
works  for  solo  instruments  and  orchestra). 

On  Shostakovich,  I  recommend  Boris  Schwarz's  important  Music  and  musical 
life  in  Soviet  Russia  1917-1970  (Norton,  available  in  paperback).  Robert  Layton  has 
a  good  essay  on  Shostakovich  in  the  second  volume  of  The  symphony,  edited  by 
Robert  Simpson  (Pelican  paperback).  There  is  a  good  recording  of  the  First 
Symphony  by  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  (Columbia,  with 
the  Cello  Concerto  No.  1  played  by  Mstislav  Rostropovich). 

-M.S. 


The  best  of  the  bunch, 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
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The  Model  60 1  is  a  new  Direct/  to  the  Model  601 ,  visit  any  authorized 

Reflecting®  loudspeaker  of  outstanding  Bose  dealer  or  write  for  a  full-color 


performance,  efficiency,  and  versatility, 
designed  to  incorporate  many  of  the 
basic  concepts  used  in  the  world- 
renowned  Bose  901®  Series  III. 

While  conventional  speakers  beam 
sound  directly  at  the  listener  from 
two  or  three  front-mounted  drivers, 
the  Model  60rs  unique  arrangement 
of  six  precisely  positioned  drivers 
reflects  the  greatest  part  of  each 
speaker's  sound  output  off  back  and 
side  walls  of  the  listening  room.  This 
creates  the  high  proportion  of 
reflected  sound  heard  in  a  live,  con- 
cert-hall performance,  and  captures 
the  impact  and  presence  of  live 
music  with  a  degree  of  realism  that 
no  conventional  speaker  can  match. 

For  a  more  complete  introduction 


brochure  to  Bose,  Dept  TGW,  The 
Mountain,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 


Better  sound  through  research. 


atents  issued  and  pending.  Cabinets  are  wainutveneer. 
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^yk  edit  the  Monitor  so  that 
\dien  readers  are  through 
reading  it,they're  not  in  a  pit 
of despairW^  describe 
sohiti(M[i^ 

John  Hughes 

Editor  and  Manager 

The  Chnstian  Science  Monitor 

Isn't  this  the  kind  of  news  you've 
been  needing?  The  Monitor  focuses 
on  significant  regional,  national,  and 
international  events,  then  gives  its 
readers  what  they  need:  constructive, 
solution-oriented  reporting. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  clear, 
fair  appraisal  of  your  world,  this 
award- winning  newspaper  should  be 
your  key  daily  news  source.  To 
subscribe  to  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  call  toll  free:  800-225-7090. 
(In  Mass.,  call  collect:  617-262-2300.) 

Or  use  the  coupon  below. 

News.The  way  you  need  it. 

THE  CHFHSTIAN  SaENCE  MONITOR. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  every  Monday  through  Friday  for: 

D  3  months  $12.50  D  9  months  $37.50 

D  6  months  $25  D  One  year,  only  $45 -a  $5  saving 

n  Check/money  order  enclosed*     D  Bill  me  later 


Name  (Please  print) 


Street 


Apt. 


City  State/Country 

*  Outside  U.S.A.  use  current  local  exchange  rate. 
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ZIP/Post  Code 

E2B 


Guest  Artist 


Sergiu  Comissiona 


Sergiu  Comissiona  is  the  Music  Director 
of  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra, 
a  position  which  he  has  held  since  1969. 
He  was  born  in  Rumania  in  1928,  and  as 
a  child,  his  interests  in  music  varied 
from  studying  violin  classics  to 
marching  with  gypsy  bands  near  his 
home  in  Bucharest.  At  18,  as  a  member 
of  the  local  opera  orchestra  he  served  as 
substitute  conductor  when  the  regular 
conductor  was  ill,  a  debut  which  led 
him  to  become  the  youngest  principal 
conductor  of  the  Rumanian  State 
Ensemble. 

Mr.  Comissiona  has  a  special 
affection  for  opera.  He  conducted  a 
highly  praised  performance  of  The 
Barber  of  Seville  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1973,  and  has  since  conducted  the 
Baltimore  Opera  Company  productions 
of  Faust,  Manon,  Der  Rosenkavalier, 
and  Falstaff. 

In  May  of  1977,  Comissiona  was 
featured  on  the  cover  of  Musical 
America  as  Artist  of  the  Month.  He  has 
conducted  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
at  the  Mostly  Mozart  and  Aspen 
Festivals,  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra,  as  well  as  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  and  the  Chicago  Symphony. 
These  are  his  first  concerts  with  the 
Boston  Symphony, 

In  addition  to  being  Music  Director 
of  the  Baltimore  Symphony,  Mr. 
Comissiona  concurrently  serves  as 


Artistic  Director  for  the  Temple 
University  Musical  Festival,  and  as 
permanent  Conductor  and  Music 
Director  at  the  Chautauqua  Festival  in 
New  York  State.  He  has  also  held 
positions  in  Sweden,  Ireland,  and  Israel, 
and  was  instrumental  in  forming  an 
Israeli  Chamber  Orchestra  at  Ramat 
Gan,  which  he  lead  on  tours  of  Europe, 
Canada,  and  the  U.S.  in  1963.  With  the 
Baltimore  Symphony,  Mr.  Comissiona 
sponsored  a  national  young  conductor's 
competition  in  1974  which  was 
documented  in  an  award-winning 
Public  Television  film  In  Search  of  a 
Maestro. 


CORRIGENDUM  .  .  . 


In  the  program  notes  two  weeks  ago  we  stated  that  the  performances  of 
Rachmaninoff's  Symphony  No.  2  were  uncut.  It  had  been  Kazuyoshi  Akiyama's 
intention  to  give  the  work  complete;  however,  during  rehearsals  he  changed  his 
mind  and  made  one  very  large  excision  in  the  finale.  The  last  performance  here  of 
the  symphony  in  its  complete  form  is  therefore  still  Karl  Muck's  in  December  1917. 
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What's  the 
next  best 


Being  at  home. 
Watching 
Evening  at 
Symphony  on 
Channel  2 
and  listening 
to  the  concert 
in  stereo  on 
'GBH  Radio 
89.7FM. 


We  call  it 
Stereo  Tele- 
vision. At  last, 
Evening  at 
Symphony 
broadcasts 
sound  as  good 
as  they've 
always  looked. 


Evening  at 
Symphony 

with  The 
Boston 
Symphony 
Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa, 
Music  Director 


Sunday  evenings  at  8 
Channel  2  and  'GBH  Radio  89.7FM 


RAYTHEON 
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Harold  Wright 


Principal  Clarinettist  Harold  Wright 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1970. 
He  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  with 
Ralph  McLane  and  has  performed  with 
the  Houston,  Dallas,  and  Washington 
National  symphonies,  at  the  Casals  and 
Marlboro  festivals,  and  with  the  Guarneri 
and  Budapest  string  quartets.  He 
teaches  at  Boston  University  and  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Wright  was  clarinettist  in  Frank 
Martin's  Concerto  for  Seven  Wind 
Instruments,  Timpani,  Percussion  and 
String  Orchestra,  which  was  the 
opening  concert  of  this  season. 


Radcliffe  Choral  Society 


The  Radcliffe  Choral  Society  was 
founded  in  1889  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
performance  of  fine  choral  music  for 
women.  About  fifty  women  of  the 
Harvard-Radcliffe  community  make 
up  the  Choral  Society  and  sing  a  variety 
of  sacred  and  secular  works.  In  1971, 
the  Society  was  absorbed  into  the 
formation  of  the  Harvard-Radcliffe 
Collegium  Musicum,  a  mixed  chorus, 
and  three  years  later,  in  answer  to  a 
growing  enthusiasm  and  rediscovery  of 
women's  music  at  Harvard-Radcliffe, 
the  Chorus  was  re-established  as  an 
all-women's  singing  organization.  It's 
debut  performance  as  an  all-women's 
group  was  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
in  a  world  premiere  of  William 
Schuman's  Concerto  for  Women's 
Voices,  Viola  and  Orchestra. 


Priscilla  Chapman,  conductor 

Priscilla  Ann  Chapman  was  born  in 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts  and  received 
her  A.B.  from  Harvard.  In  1973,  she 
studied  conducting  with  John  Ferris  of 
Harvard,  and  the  following  year  did 
graduate  work  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  in  vocal  coaching  with 
John  Moriarty  and  Allan  Rogers.  In  the 
spring  of  1975,  Ms.  Chapman  was  guest 
conductor  of  the  Dedham  Choral 
Society,  and  she  has  held  a  number  of 
positions  since  as  a  church  musician, 
including  that  of  Summer  Organist  and 
Choir  Director  at  Memorial  Church, 
Harvard.  She  is  currently  Organist  and 
Choir  Director  at  St.  Paul's  Church  in 
Dedham.  Ms.  Chapman  has  served  as 
conductor  of  the  Radcliffe  Choral 
Society  since  its  revival  in  the  fall  of 
1974. 
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Europe  is 
three  blocks 
east  of  here. 


If  you've  been  taken  by  the 

shortage  of  good  restaurants 

around  Symphony  Hall,  take  a 

walk  down  Huntington  Avenue. 

Across  from  the  Christian  Science 

Center  is  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 

And  inside  The  Colonnade,  two  of 

the  most  European  restaurants  in 

America.  Zachary's :  where  dinner 

entrees  range  from  roast  rack  of 

baby  lamb  to  Steak  Au  Poivre  En 

Chemise,  served  in  the  tradition 

usually  found  on  the  continent. 

And  The  Cafe  Promenade:  a 

light-filled,  airy  room  reminiscent 

of  all  the  enchanting  little  cafes  of 

Europe.  Here  you  can  dine  on 

Hghter  continental  cuisine  such  as 

crepes  and  sandwiches.  And  some 

of  the  most  extraordinary 

pastries  in  town.  From  5:30 

until  7  pm,  Zachary's  has  a 

"table  d'hote"  menu  that  allows 

for  comfortable  dining  before 

Symphony.  And  for  those  who 

never  dine  until  after  Symphony, 

both  restaurants  are  open  until 

11:00  every  evening.  Either  way 

they're  two  of  the  few  restaurants 

that  let  you  enjoy  fine  dining  and 

Symphony  during  the  same  night. 

Zachary^and 
Gafie  Promenade 

at  Die  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone  (617)  261-2800.  In-hotel  paring  available. 


GIVE  YOUR  DIREQORS  A  BREAK 

aAX,  AS  WELL  AS  COFFEE) 

DEFERRED  COMPENSATION  OF 

FEES  EARNED  BY  DIREQORS 

IS  ATTRACTIVE  TO  DOTH  THE 

COMPANY  AND  THE 

INDIVIDUAL 

WRITE  FOR  OUR 

TECHNICAL  INFORMATION  BULLETIN 

MARCH  INSURANCE  PLANNING 

BROKERAGE,  INC. 

82  DEVONSHIRE  STREET 

DOSTON.AMSSACHUSEnS  02109 

CTEL  617-725-2470) 
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Heavy  Savings 

ON  LIGHT 

(from  the  people  who  U^  up  route  1 28) 

Polished  chrome  spheres  whirl 

in  tight  orbit  on  satin  chrome 

arms. ..providing  a  comfortcible 

down-light  for  work, 

dining,  wherever 

a  concentration 

of  light 

is  needed. 

6  light 

22"  dia. 

by  Lightolier. 

reg.  retail  $180.00 

$9790 


S: 


}m^rn  Lighting  by 
^L^   STANDARD  ELECTRIC 


Supply 


Route  128  to  Exit  49  to  Route  117. 

1339  Main  St..  Waltham.  890-1050 

Open  Wed-Thurs-Fri   Evenings  Sat  'til  4 

Major  Credit  Cards  Honored 
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Hollandse  chocolade. 


A  world  of  fine  foods. 


Harvard  Square  /  Belmont  /  Newton  Centre  /  Charles  River  Park 
Telephone  (all):  876-2211 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  .  .  . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  — 
(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL :  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to  the 
concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will 
be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard. 

WHEELCFL^IR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  calling 
in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  to  the 
Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to  their  seats, 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway 
at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by 
the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE :  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  will 
be  open  at  12 :  15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

PUBLIC  TELEPHONES  AND  AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE :  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  and 
makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will 
receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your  contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order 
not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS  :  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  concerts 
only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $2.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the  Huntington 
Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays  beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS :  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7), 
WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9).  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3), 
and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88. 5). Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM  &  FM  (Boston  102.5  FM : 
1330  AM),  and  WFCR-FM).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC-FM,  and  WFCR-FM. 
WFCR-FM. 

THE  FRIENDS'  PAGE :  A  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  anyone 
who  makes  an  annual  contribution  to  the  Orchestra  in  any  amount.  You  can 
receive  the  B50  publication  by  becoming  a  Friend  who  contributes  $25  or  more. 
For  further  information  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  If  you  are 
already  receiving  the  BSO  and  wish  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address,  along  with  your  mailimg  label,  to  the  Development  Office,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Mujic  Dtnctor 


Everyone 
Needs  Friends 

A  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
is  anyone  who  makes  an  annual 
contribution. 

A  Friend  who  contributes  $25.00 
or  more  will  receive  our  monthly 
publication  BSO,  edited  by 
Director  of  Publications  Michael 
Steinberg,  and  priority  Tangle- 
wood  ticket  information. 

When  you  become  a  Friend  of  the 
BSO  you  also  become  a  Friend 
of  Youth  Concerts,  POPS,  the 
Esplanade,  and  Symphony  Hall. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to:  Development  Office,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

I  WANT  TO  BE  A  FRIEND 

n  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $. 


n  Please  send  me  further  information 

Name 

Address 

City 


State 


Zip 


Make  checks  payable  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
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Fine  Quality 

Gems  and 

Jewelry. 

SHREVE, 
CRUMP  gf  LOW  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1800 

330  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116  (617)  267-9100 

AND  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


There  IS  a  difference"'  ^' 


PREPARE  FOR: 


GMAT  •  GRE  •  OCAT 

VAT  •  COLLEGE  BOARDS 


Our  broad  range  of  programs  provides  an  umbrella  of  test- 
ing know-how  that  enables  us  to  offer  the  best  preparation 
available,  no  matter  which  course  is  taken.  Over  38  years 
of  experience  and  success.  Small  classes.  Voluminous 
home  study  materials.  Courses  that  are  constantly  up- 
dated. Permanent  centers  open  days,  evenings  &  w/eek- 
ends  all  year.  Complete  tape  facilities  for  review  of  class 
lessons  and  for  use  of  supplementary  materials.  Make-ups 
for  missed  lessons  at  our  centers. 

ECFMG  •  FLEX 
NATl  MEDICAL  BOARDS 
NATl  DENTAL  BOARDS 

Flexible  Programs  And  Hours 


ASK  ABOUT  OUR 
COMPACT  COURSES 


For  the  Boston  area 
617-261-5150 

Outside  NY  State  Onlv 
CALL  TOLL  FREE 

800-221-9840 
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KdPUIN 

EDUCATIONAL  CtNTER 

25  Huntington  Ave. 
Boston,  MA  02115 

TEST  PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS  SINCE  1938 


Centers  in  Major  U.S.  Cities 
and  Lugano,  Switzerland 


i 


PotinQ  Incorporated 

Fine  Piano  &  Furniture  Refinishing 

Specializing  in: 
CUSTOM  FURNITURE 

PERIOD  FURNITURE 


Restoring     •     Repairing     •     Refinishing 

polishing  and  touch-up  work  done  on  location 
come  in  or  call  to  set  up  an  appointment 

60  Arberdeen  Avenue  •  Cambridge,  Ma.  02138  •  (617)  492-1562 
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COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 

Wednesday,  4  January  at  7 :  30 
Open  Rehearsal 

At  6 :  45,  Michael  Steinberg  will 
discuss  the  program.  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

Wednesday,  25  January  at  7 :  30 
Open  Rehearsal 
At  6 :  45,  Michael  Steinberg  will 
discuss  the  program.  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

Thursday,  5  January  —  8 :  30-10 :  15 
Thursday  'B'  Series 

Thursday,  26  January  —  7 :  30-  9 :  15 
Thursday  10'  Series 

Friday,  6  January  —  2-3 :  45       . 

Friday,  27  January  —  2-  3 :  45 

Saturday,  7  January  —  8 :  30-10 :  15 

Saturday,  28  January  —  8 :  30- 10 :  15 

Tuesday,  10  January  —  8 :  30-10 :  15 
Tuesday  'B'  Series 

Tuesday,  31  January  —  8 :  30-10 :  15 
Tuesday  'C  Series 

COLIN  DAVIS  conducting : 

RAYMOND  LEPPARD  conducting 

Berlioz  King  Lear  Overture 

J.S.Bach       Suite  No.  2  in  B  minor 

Bruch     Scottish  Fantasy  for  Violin  and 
Orchestra,  Op.  45 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer, 
flute 

Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 

W.F.  Bach      Concerto  for  Harpsichord 

Dvorak  Symphonic  Variations,  Op.  78 

and  Strings  in  F  minor 

Elgar     Cockaigne  Overture,  Op.  40 

Raymond  Leppard, 
harpsichord 

C.P.E.  Bach  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

Thursday,  12  January  —  7:30-9:20 

Thursday  10'  Series 
Friday,  13  January  —  2-  3 :  50 
Saturday,  14  January  —  8 :  30-10 :  20 

J. C.F.Bach    Sextet 

J.C.  Bach       Symphony  for  Double 
Orchestra  in  E  flat. 
Op.  18,  No.  1 

COLIN  DAVIS  conducting : 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  36  in  C,  K.425, 

Linz 

Tippett  A  Child  of  Our  Time  (Oratorio) 

Teresa  Zylis-Gara,  soprano 
Lili  Chookasian,  contralto 

Alexander  Stevenson,  tenor 

Norman  Bailey,  baritone 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

John  Oliver  Conductor 

• 
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RepiDgram  your  investments 
fromTheFcithetique  to 
The  Royal  Fireworks. 

FideKty  Management  ©Research  Co. 

Investment  Advisor  to  the  Fidelity  Group  of  Mutual  Funds 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109,  Tel.  726-0650 
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The  Council  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  two 
special  gifts  for  you  and  your 

gift  list: 

BSO  Engagement  Calendar 
Know  Your  Orchestra  Book 

The  BSO  Engagement  Calendar,  edited  and  de- 
signed by  Mrs.  Bela  Kalman,  begins  with  September  1977 
and  runs  througli  December  1978.  This  year's  edition  is  on  a 
theme  of  Music  and  the  Arts  and  is  illustrated  with  paintings, 
drawings,  and  etchings.  The  Calendar  also  contains  a  list  of 
all  BSO  concerts  for  the  coming  season,  it  is  sure  to  be  an 
appreciated  gift  for  yourself  and  to  give  at  only  $5.00. 

Get  to  Know  your  Orchestra  with  the  new  edition  of  the 

Know  Your  Orchestra  Book.  This  handsome  book 

contains  a  picture  of  each  Orchestra  member  and  a  short 
biography.  An  invaluable  gift  at  only  $3.00. 

Calendars  and  Books  are  on  sale  in  the  lobby  at  Symphony 
Hall  before  concerts  and  during  intermission.  Or,  by  mail: 


ORDER  FORM  tear  here  and  mail 

BSO  Engagement  Calendar 

copies  at  $5.50  (includes  postage)  each  Total 

Know  Your  Orchestra  Book 

copies  at  $3.50  (includes  postage)  each  Total 

Mail  and  make  checks  payable  to: 

Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02  1  1  5 
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Coach®  Bags  are  very  well  made 

out  of  very  good  leather 

and  come  in  men's  and  women's  sizes^ 


Coach®  Bags  and  Belts  are  made  m  New  York  City  and  are  sold  in  fine  stores  throughout  the  world. 
For  catalogue  write:  Coach  Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  10001, 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON  02110 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 

H.  Oilman  Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President 

John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Oliver  F.  Ames 

Trustee 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Philip  Dean 

Trustee 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Bayard  Henry 

Corporate  Consultant 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Ralph  B. 

Trustee 

Williams 

We  act  a$  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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Accompanist  to 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Pops  •  Arthur  Fiedler  •  Seiji  Ozawa 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Tanglewood 


.This 
IS  one 
of  the 

.worlds 

^  most 
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TRUST  BANKING. 

A  symphony  in  financial  planning. 
Conducted  by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Decisions  which  affect  personal  financial  goals  are  often 

best  made  in  concert  with  a  professional  advisor. 

However,  some  situations  require  consultation  with  a  number 

of  professionals  skilled  in  different  areas  of  financial 

management.  Real  estate  advisors.  Tax  consultants. 

Estate  planners.  Investment  managers. 

To  assist  people  with  these  needs,  our  venerable 

Boston  banking  institution  has  developed  a  new  banking 

concept  which  integrates  all  of  these  professional 

services  into  a  single  program. 

The  program  is  called  trust  banking.  Orchestrated  by 
Roger  Dane,  Vice  President,  722-7022,  for  a  modest  fee. 


DIRECTORS 

Vernon  R.  Alden 
Chairman,  Executive 
Committee 

DwightL.  Allison,  Jr. 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

David  C.  Crockett 

Deputy  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  to  the  General 
Director,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital 

F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 
Partner,  Sherburne, 
Powers  &  Needham 


HansH.  Estin 

Vice  Chairman,  North 

American  Management 

Corporation 
Nathan  H.  Garrick,  Jr. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the 

Board 
Donald  J.  Hurley 

Partner,  Goodwin, 

Proctor  &  Hoar 
Robert  Mainer 

Senior  Vice  President, 

The  Boston  Company, 

Inc. 
William  F.  Morton 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
LovettC.  Peters 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 


George  W.  Phillips 

Executive  Vice 

President 
George  Putnam 

Chairman,  Putnam 

Management 

Company,  Inc. 
JohnE.  Roger  son 

Partner,  Hutchins  & 

Wheeler 
Henry  E.  Russell 

President 
Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
Charles  W.Schmidt 

President,  S.D.  Warren 

Company  (A  Division 

of  Scott  Paper  Company) 


C.  Vincent  Vappi 

President,  Vappi  & 

Company,  Inc. 
JepthaH.  Wade 

Partner,  Choate,  Hall 

&  Stewart 
William  W.Wolbach 

Vice  Chairman 

of  the  Board 
Honorary  Director 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Chairman,  The  Stop  & 

Shop  Companies,  Inc. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
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Seiji  Ozawa 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall 
of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria  in  1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He  attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  and 
graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation,  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besanqon,  France,  and  was  invited  by  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying 
at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music  Director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later  to  study 
and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his  inaugural 
season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  although  he 
remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77  season. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
guest  conductor  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  each  year.  He  has  conducted  at  Covent  Garden, -and  returns  to 
Japan  annually  to  conduct  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras.  The 
newest  items  on  his  large  and  growing  discography  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
are  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite,  and  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and 
Celeste,  and  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5  (all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon),  and 
Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom' d  New  World  Records). 
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FEBRUARY  16,  17,  18,  19 

around-the-clock  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Sunday,  February  1 9  6:30-8:00  pm  WCVB  CH  5 


It's  a  celebration  to  help  keep  great  live  music  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  running  in  Boston. 
You  can  help: 

PICK  UP  A  MUSICAL  MARATHON  CATALOGUE  in  the  Lobby. 
Included  in  the  catalogue  is  a  list  of  over  1 ,000  selections  by  the 
BSO  and  Pops  (never  before  released)  that  you  can  request  for 
as  little  as  $20.  The  catalogue  also  includes  exclusive  BSO 
premiums.  Anything  from  a  Seiji  Ozawa  poster  for  $  1 0  to  a 
classical  recital  in  your  home  for  $  1 ,000.  )ust  fill  in  the  catalogue 
coupon  with  your  request  or  premium  and  mail  to  us. 

COME  TO  SYMPHONY  HALL  and  be  a  part.  Call  266- 1 492  for 
a  free  pass  to  Channel  5's  TV  gala  on  Sunday,  February  1 9  with 
Natalie  Jacobson,  Chet  Curtis,  Frank  Averuch,  special  host  Gene 
Shalit,  special  guests,  and  entertainment  by  BSO  musicians. 

MAKE  A  PLEDGE  IN  PERSON  at  the  North  Shore  Shopping  Mall. 
Natick  Mall,  South  Shore  Plaza,  and  Burlington  Mall  on  February 
17  and  18. 

TUNE-IN  WCRB  AND  WCVB  during  the  Marathon  and  make 
a  pledge  by  calling  262-8700. 

HELP  KEEP  GREAT  LIVE  MUSIC  RUNNING  IN  BOSTON. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Seventh  Season 

Thursday,  5  January  at  8 :  30 
Friday,  6  January  at  2 :  00 
Saturday,  7  January  at  8 :  30 
Tuesday,  10  January  at  8 :  30 

Tuesday,  17  January  at  8 :  30  at  Veterans  War  Memorial  Auditorium, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 


COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 

BERLIOZ  King  Lear  Overture,  Opus  4 

BRUCH      Fantasia  on  Scottish  folk-melodies  for  violin,  with  orchestra 
and  harp.  Opus  46 
Introduction  —  Adagio  cantabile 
Allegro 

Andante  sostenuto 
Allegro  guerriero 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
BERNARD  ZIGHERA,  harp 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK  Symphonic  Variations,  Opus  78 

ELGAR       Cockaigne  Overture  (In  London  Town),  Opus  40 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  10 :  15  and  Friday's 
about  3:45. 

Deutsche  Grammophon  and  Philips  records 
Baldwin  piano 


The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in 
loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 
Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 


Notes 

Hector  Berlioz 

King  Lear  Overture,  Opus  4 


Hector-Louis  Berlioz  was  born  at 
Cote-Saint-Andre ,  here,  France,  on  11 
December  1803  and  died  in  Paris  on 
8  March  1869. .He  wrote  the  King  Lear 
Overture  at  Nice  in  April  and  early 
May  1831,  and  Narcisse  Girard 
conducted  the  first  performance  in  the 
concert  hall  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  ";> 
on  22  December  1833.  George  Loder     ^-^ 
introduced  it  in  this  country  at  a  New 
York  Philharmonic  concert  on  21 
November  1846.  Theodore  Thomas 
gave  the  first  Boston  performance  with 
his  own  orchestra  on  3  December  1872. 
George  Henschel  brought  it  into  the 
repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  11  and  12  January  1884, 
and  it  was  conducted  in  later  seasons  by 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Emil  Paur,  Karl 
Muck,  Henri  Rabaud,  and  most  recently 
—  in  February  1967  —  by  Colin  Davis. 
The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  ophicleide  (generally 
replaced  nowadays  by  bass  tuba), 
timpani,  and  strings.  In  the  latter 
department,  Berlioz  asks  for  at  least 
fifteen  first  and  fifteen  second  violins, 
ten  violas,  twelve  cellos,  and  nine 
basses. 

On  the  first  day  of  April  1831,  the  27-year  old  Berlioz,  after  four  years  of  applying, 
a  fellowship  holder  at  the  French  Academy  in  Rome,  left  the  Villa  Medici  in  order 
to  return  to  Paris.  He  had  been  in  Rome  less  than  a  month,  but  he  felt  unproductive, 
out  Of  touch  and  out  of  sympathy  with  his  colleagues  at  the  Academy,  and,  above 
all,  restless  because  there  was  no  news  from  Camille  Moke,  a  superbly  gifted  pianist 
and  immensely  attractive  woman,  then  19,  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love  and 
with  whom  he  had  even  exchanged  rings  during  the  winter.  He  stopped  at  Florence, 
spent  a  week  in  bed  with  an  attack  of  quinsy,  but  otherwise  enjoyed  himself, 
reading  Shakespeare  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  rescoring  the  waltz  of  the  Fantastic 
Symphony,  and  relishing  the  engaging  company  of  Benjamin  Gotthold  Schlick, 
a  Danish  architect.  He  also  went  to  the  post  office  to  collect  his  mail  and  found  a 
letter  from  Camille's  mother  announcing  the  young  woman's  engagement  to  the 
42-year  old  piano  manufacturer  Camille  Pleyel.  Berlioz  was  wounded,  and  for 
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many  years.  He  was  also  affronted  by  the  tone  of  Mme.  Moke's  letter.  Instantly, 
he  decided  to  "go  at  once  to  Paris  and  there  kill  without  compunction  two  guilty 
women  and  one  innocent  man."  With  Schlick's  help  he  got  his  passport  and  a 
reservation  on  the  next  mail  coach,  he  acquired  a  disguise  as  a  lady's  maid,  he 
scribbled  some  final  instructions  about  the  unfinished  revision  of  the  waltz  ("I  beg 
Habeneck  to  double  the  flute  passage  at  the  last  entry  of  the  theme  with  clarinets 
and  horns  at  the  lower  octave  .  .  ."  etc.),  took  a  last  look  at  Benvenuto  Cellini's 
Perseus  with  its  inscription  Si  quis  te  laeserit,  ego  tuus  ultor  ero  ("If  any  man  offend 
three,  I  myself  will  be  thy  avenger"),  and  left.  In  his  mind,  he  rehearsed  the  triple 
murder  cum  suicide;  nevertheless,  his  rage  cooled.  From  Ventimiglia  he  wrote  to 
ask  to  be  readmitted  to  the  Academy  whose  regulations  he  had  violated  by  his 
departure.  In  Nice  he  waited  for  a  reply.  After  a  few  days  it  came,  "friendly, 
sympathetic,  paternal,"  signed  by  Horace  Vernet,  Director  of  the  Academy,  a 
painter  who  shared  Berlioz's  passion  for  Gluck.  Suddenly  the  world  looked 
different.  Berlioz  spent  three  more  weeks  in  Nice,  three  weeks  he  would  later 
describe  as  the  happiest  in  his  life,  and  there  he  "breathed,  sang,  believed  in  God," 
and  wrote  the  overture  to  King  Lear. 

The  King  of  Sardinia's  police  interfered  briefly,  but  even  that  was  amusing.  They 
assumed  that  the  young  musician  who  never  went  to  the  opera  and  never  dined  at 
the  table  d'hote  of  his  hotel  sat  on  the  rocks  of  Villefranche  all  day  because  he  was 
awaiting  signals  from  a  revolutionary  ship.  He  was  "summoned  to  police 
headquarters  and  formally  interrogated : 

"  'What  are  you  doing  here?' 


Backstage 
with  the 
Boston 
Symphony 


^Q  "A  charming,   informative   book. 

^  . . .The  author  is  knowledgeable.  She  offers 

an  abundance  of  behind-the-scenes  details 
and  personal  anecdotes ...  She  discusses 
each  of  the  orchestra's  conductors,  evoking 
'  'y  the  personalities  and  musical  genius  of 

each.  Equally  important,  she  conveys  the 
_^  special  sense  of  community  that  exists 

•\^\       among    the    members    of    the    Boston 
,^„MisM        Symphony"  — Publishers  Weekly 

zr  Evening  at  Symphony 

A  Portrait  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

by  JANET 
BAKER-CARR 

lliustrated  with  photographs.  $10.95.  now  at  your  bookstore 
Watch  for  Evening  at  Symphony  on  your  local  PBS  station 

i^  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
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"'Recovering  from  a  painful  illness.  I  compose,  I  dream,  I  thank  God  for  the 
glorious  sun,  the  blue  sea,  and  the  great  green  hills.' 

'"You  are  not  a  painter?' 

'"No,  sir.' 

'"Yet  you  are  seen  everywhere,  sketch-book  in  hand,  drawing.  Are  you  by  any 
chance  making  plans?' 

'"Yes,  I  am  making  plans  for  an  overture  on  King  Lear:  in  fact  I  have  made  them. 
The  drafting  and  the  instrumentation  are  complete.  In  fact  I  believe  he  will  cause 
quite  a  stir  when  he  appears.' 

'"Appears?  Who  is  this  King  Lear?' 

'"Alas,  a  poor  old  English  king.' 

"'English!' 

'"Yes,  according  to  Shakespeare  he  lived  some  eight  hundred  years  ago  and 
was  silly  enough  to  divide  his  kingdom  between  two  wicked  daughters  who  kicked 
him  out  when  he  had  nothing  more  to  give  them.  You  will  appreciate  that  few 
kings  .  .  .' 

"  'Never  mind  the  king.  This  word  instrumentation?' 

'"A  musical  term.' 

"  'The  same  excuse  again.  Now,  sir,  I  know  perfectly  well  that's  not  the  way 
people  compose,  without  a  piano,  simply  wandering  about  the  beach  with  a  sketch- 
book and  a  pencil.  Tell  me  where  you  wish  to  go,  and  your  passport  will  be  made 
out.  You  can't  stay  in  Nice  any  longer.' 

"  'Very  well,  I'll  return  to  Rome  and  by  your  leave  continue  to  compose  without 
a  piano.'" 

Berlioz,  reading  King  Lear  in  Florence,  "uttered  a  cry  of  admiration  in  the  face  of 
this  work  of  genius.  I  thought  I  would  burst  from  enthusiasm,  I  rolled  around 
(in  the  grass,  honestly),  I  rolled  convulsively  to  appease  my  utter  rapture."  He  had 
already  composed  the  choral  fantasia  on  The  Tempest  that  would  eventually  find 
its  way  into  Lelio,  the  sequel  to  the  Fantastic  Symphony,  and  he  would  return  to 
Shakespeare  with  the  great  symphony  on  Romeo  and  Juliet,  some  instrumental  and 
vocal  pieces  based  on  Hamlet,  the  passage  from  The  Merchant  of  Venice  that  he 
smuggled  into  the  love  duet  of  Dido  and  Aeneas  in  The  Trojans  (a  work  whose 
entire  dramaturgy  is  in  any  event  profoundly  indebted  to  Berlioz's  perception 
of  Shakespeare),  and  of  course  the  Much  ado  about  nothing  opera  Beatrice  et 
Benedict  that  was  performed  at  these  concerts  in  October. 

The  most  famous  King  Lear  in  music  is  the  opera  Verdi  never  wrote,  though  he 
wanted  to  and  thought  about  it  for  something  like  fifty  years.  (Two  of  his 
compatriots  actually  completed  operas  on  this  subject  —  his  slightly  younger 
contemporary,  Antonio  Cagnoni,  and  the  twentieth-century  composer  Vito  Frazzi, 
whose  Re  Lear  was  produced  at  the  Florence  May  Festival  in  1939.)  A  compre- 
hensive list  in  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  includes  a  symphonic 
poem  by  Felix  Weingartner,  songs  by  Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  various  sets  of 
incidental  music,  and  overtures  by  Granville  Bantock,  Antonio  Bazzini  (whose 
Ronde  des  lutins,  a  spectacular  encore  piece,  is  known  to  all  violinists),  and  Paul 
Dukas.  Berlioz's  overture  is,  however,  the  only  musical  commentary  on  King  Lear 
to  survive  in  repertory.  When  Berlioz  conducted  it  during  the  winter  of  1862-63 
with  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern-Hechingen's  orchestra  at  Loewenberg,  he  had  not 
heard  it  for  ten  years  or  more  and  he  was  impressed :  "This  is  tremendous!  Did  I 
write  this?"  It  drew  a  detailed  appreciation  from  one  of  the  great  musical  historio- 
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graphers  of  Berlioz's  day,  A.W.  Ambros,  then  writing  criticism  in  the  Prague 
Musical  Gazette.  And  in  his  Memoirs,  BerHoz  cited  with  special  pride  and  pleasure 
the  response  of  George  V,  the  blind  King  of  Hanover,  who  heard  the  composer 
conduct  the  overture  in  1854  (and  who  had  attended  rehearsals  in  order  to 
"understand  the  inner  meaning  more  deeply  and  to  get  really  accustomed  to 
[Berlioz's]  novel  methods  and  style") : "It's  wonderful,  M.  Berlioz,  wonderful! 
Your  orchestra  speaks,  you  don't  need  words.  I  followed  it  all :  the  King's  entry  into 
his  council,  the  storm  on  the  heath,  the  terrible  scene  in  the  prison,  and  Cordelia's 
lament.  Oh,  this  Cordelia!  How  you  have  portrayed  her  —  such  tenderness  and 
humility!  It's  heartrending,  and  so  beautiful."*  We  may  use  our  memory  of 
Shakespeare's  tragedy  and  our  imaginations  no  less  than  the  King  of  Hanover. 
Beyond  that,  our  fantasies  can  be  stimulated  and  confirmed  by  two  details  that 
emerge  from  an  1858  letter  by  Berlioz.  There  he  remarks,  "I  did  not  intend  [Lear's] 
madness  to  be  represented  until  the  middle  of  the  allegro,  when  the  basses  bring  in 
the  theme  of  the  introduction  in  the  middle  of  the  storm."  And  he  tells  us  about  the 
seven-note  timpani  crescendo  that  so  often  punctuates  the  grand  recitative  of  strings 
and  bassoons  that  "it  used  to  be  the  custom  at  the  court  of  Charles  X,  as  late  as 
1830,  to  announce  the  king's  entrance  into  his  chambers  ...  by  the  sound  of  an 
enormous  drum  which  beat  a  strange  rhythm  of  five  beats,  passed  on  by  tradition 
from  time  immemorial.  From  this  I  got  the  idea  of  accompanying  the  entrance  of 
Lear  into  his  council  chamber  for  the  scene  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom  by  a 
similar  effect  on  the  timpani." 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


'Cordelia  was  one  of  the  most  famous  roles  of  Harriet  Smithson,  the  Irish  actress  whom 
Berlioz,  after  a  three-year  period  of  infatuation  and  courtship,  married  with  unhappy 
consequences  in  1833.  "I  never  saw  Henriette  in  this  role,"  he  writes  in  a  footnote  to  the 
Memoirs,  "...  but  she  would  sometimes  recite  to  me  scenes  from  it  (!!).  Besides,  I  had  already 
guessed  how  sublime  she  must  be  in  it." 
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Max  Bruch 

Fantasia  on  Scottish  folk-melodies  for  the  violin,  with  orchestra  and  harp. 
Opus  46 


\ 


Max  Bruch  was  born  in  Cologne, 
Germany,  on  6  January  1838  and  died 
in  Friedenau,  a  suburb  of  Berlin,  on  2 
October  1920.  He  composed  the 
Fantasia  (Introduction,  Adagio, 
Scherzo,  Andante,  Finale)  for  the  violin, 
with  orchestra  and  harp,  with  the  free 
use  of  Scottish  folk-melodies  —  to  give 
it  its  full  and  formal  title  —  in  the  winter 
of  1879-80.  It  was  dedicated  to  Pablo 
de  Sarasate,  who  gave  the  first  per- 
formance at  the  Hamburg  Bach  Festival 
in  September  1880.  The  first 
performances  in  Boston  were  given  by 
Charles  Martin  Loeffler,  later  to  achieve 
distinction  as  a  composer  but  then  / 

Second  Concertmaster  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  on  23  and  24 
November  1888,  Wilhelm  Gericke 
conducting.  It  was  played  in  later 
seasons  by  Timothee  Adamow'ski 
(EmilPaur),  Alexander].  Birnbaum 
(Gericke),  Eugene  Ysaye  (Gericke), 
Kathleen  Parlow  (Max  Fiedler),  Fritz 
Kreisler  (in  Washington  and  New  York 
only,  Karl  Muck  conducting),  Anton 
Witek  (in  Philadelphia  only,  Muck 
conducting),  and  Paul  Kochanski 
(Pierre  Monteux).  The  most  recent 
performances  in  Boston  were  given  by 
Joseph  Silverstein  with  Erich  Leinsdorf 
conducting  in  April  1969,  but  Mr. 
Silverstein  also  played  the  work  at 
Tanglewood  in  August  1973  when 
Lawrence  Foster  conducted. 

The  Fantasia  is  scored  for  solo  violin, 
harp,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  and 
strings. 

Son  of  a  soprano  and  a  civil  servant,  Max  Bruch  composed  prodigiously  as  a  boy, 
was  thoroughly  trained,  first  by  his  mother,  then  by  Heinrich  Carl  Breidenstein, 
himself  a  jurisprudent  and  philosopher  (a  pupil  of  Hegel)  as  well  as  a  musician, 
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and  later  by  Ferdinand  Hiller  and  Karl  Reinecke,  and  held  over  the  years  a 
succession  of  conducting  appointments  in  Koblenz,  Sondershausen,  Liverpool, 
and  Breslau.  He  enjoyed  a  couple  of  patches  of  being  able  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  composition,  and  from  1891  until  1910  he  taught  in  Berlin.  His  travels  brought 
him  to  Boston  in  1883,  when  he  produced  his  oratorio  Arminius  with  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society.  His  contemporaries  knew  him  chiefly  as  a  composer  of  choral 
music,  and  indeed  the  very  first  Boston  Symphony  program  included  a  scene  from 
his  oratorio  Odysseus.  Two  works  of  his  have  remained  consistently  before  the 
public,  the  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  minor,  introduced  by  Joseph  Joachim  in 
1866*,  and  the  Kol  Nidrei  for  cello  and  orchestra,  written  1881  for  the  Jewish 
community  of  Liverpool.  One  hopes  the  vocal  works  are  not  gone  for  good : 
certainly  Odysseus,  the  cantata  Frithjof  (much  admired  by  Brahms  and  Clara 
Schumann,  and  the  work  that  first  made  a  reputation  for  Bruch),  and  the  early 
opera  Loreley,  merit  study  and  revival.  In  Bruch's  other  strong  suit,  the  virtuoso 
concerto,  there  has  been  some  welcome  exploration  in  recent  years :  Heifetz  began 
to  make  new  friends  for  the  Scottish  Fantasia  with  his  1947  recording  with  William 
Steinberg,  and  now  a  number  of  violinists  are  taking  an  interest  in  the  Concerto 
No.  2  in  D  minor  as  well. 

Bruch  wrote  the  Scottish  Fantasia  for  the  great  Spanish  violinist  Pablo  de 
Sarasate,  who  had  introduced  the  D  minor  Concerto  in  1877.  Among  other  things, 
it  is  a  monument  to  Sarasate's  playing,  renowned  and  treasured  for  a  tone  that, 
though  not  large,  was  singularly  pure,  for  elegance,  for  the  variety  of  vibrato, 
for  an  impeccable  left  hand,  and  especially  for  the  sheer  charm  of  projection  and 
execution*?  As  a  composer,  Sarasate  was  chiefly  an  arranger  of  Spanish  and  gypsy 
folk  songs  and  dances,  and  he  will  have  been  pleased  to  be  presented  with  Bruch's 
loving  settings  of  similar  materials  from  Scotland.  Interest  in  folk  music  and  its  use 
in  concert  music  was  wide-spread  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  — 
for  some  composers  in  Central  Europe  and  Russia  the  issue  became  practically  a 
fetish  —  and  Bruch's  work  reaches  into  the  music  of  many  cultures.  (Curiously, 
because  of  his  Kol  Nidrei,  a  melody  associated  with  Yom  Kippur  services,  it  has 
been  widely  and  quite  erroneously  assumed  that  Bruch  was  Jewish.)  When  the 
Fantasia  was  new,  Bruch  was  subjected  to  some  criticism  for  "getting  the  tunes 
wrong,"  but,  as  William  Foster  Apthorp  pointed  out  in  a  Boston  Symphony 
program  note  of  1896,  "it  is  important  to  remember  one  item  in  [the]  title :  the 
'free  use'  of  Scotch  songs."  There  is  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  the  professional  folklorist 
to  Bruch's  approach  here.  The  Scottish  songs  are  the  stuff  of  atmosphere  and 
romance  —  and  in  that  sense  the  Fantasia  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Mendelssohn's 
Hebrides  Overture  and  Scottish  Symphony  —  and  the  prominent  role  assigned  to 
the  harp  is  part  of  that  atmosphere,  part  of  a  desire  to  convey  a  sense  of  something 
bardic.  And  surely  it  is  also  part  of  the  spirit  of  the  day  that  Bruch's  Scotch  is 
smooth  and  sweet  rather  than  smoky,  untamed,  and  full  of  character  —  more 


*In  Boston,  this  beautiful  and  original  work  has  become  the  victim  ot  its  own  popularity. 
Stigmatized  as  a  Pops  piece,  it  has  not  been  played  on  a  Boston  Symphony  subscription 
concert  since  1924. 

'It  is  interesting,  though,  that  the  Fantasi»  was  also  taken  up  at  once  by  Joachim,  friend  of 
Brahms,  peerless  interpreter  of  Beethoven,  virtually  the  only  serious  Bach  player  of  his  time, 
the  thinking  man's  violinist,  and  in  most  respects  Sarasate's  polar  opposite. 
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Johnnie  Walker  Black  than  Laphroaig.  Aside  from  the  beauty  of  the  melodies  them- 
selves, what  strikes  one  here  is  the  lucidity  of  form  and,  above  all,  the  wonderfully 
cultivated  sense  of  orchestral  euphony,  the  richness  of  the  voicing,  for  example,  the 
horn,  trombone,  and  harp  combination  right  at  the  beginning,  and  the  uncannily 
skilful,  grateful  placement  of  the  solo  violin  into  the  orchestral  texture. 

After  a  prelude  in  the  manner  of  recitative,  Bruch  builds  the  first  movement 
proper,  an  Adagio  cantabile,  on  the  song  Auld  Rob  Morris.  The  second  movement 
is,  by  contrast,  a  quick  dance  with  drone  basses,  the  source  being  the  song  Hey, 
the  dusty  miller.  Now  the  music  looks  back  doubly,  to  the  recitative  style  of  the 
introduction  and  to  the  tune  oi  Auld  Rob  Morris,  and  combining  these  two 
elements,  Bruch  makes  a  bridge  to  the  next  movement,  a  set  of  beautifully  scored 
variations  on  the  nostalgic  I'm  doun  for  lack  o'  Johnnie.  And  so  into  the  brilliant, 
energetic  finale,  marked  Allegro  guerriero  (warlike),  with  play  on  two  themes  of 
which  the  tougher  is  Scots  wha  hae. 

—  M.S. 
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Antonin  Dvorak 

Symphonic  Variations,  Opus  l^) 


Antonin  Dvorak  was  born  at 
Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves),  Bohemia, 
on  8  September  1841  and  died  in  Prague 
on  1  May  1904.  He  wrote  this  work 
between  6  August  and  28  September 
1877,  and  the  title  page  on  his 
autograph  manuscript  reads 
"Symphonic  Variations  (op. 28)  for  full 
orchestra  on  an  original  theme  from  the 
partsong  'I  am  a  fiddler'  composed  and 
entangled  by  Antonin  Dvorak.  " 
Dvorak's  biographer  John  Clapham 
points  out  that  the  opus  number  is 
incorrect :  "39  would  have  been  more 
suitable,  or  40.  "  Seventy-eight  was 
assigned  by  Dvorak's  publisher 
Simrock,  who  more  than  once  annoyed 
the  composer  by  giving  his  works 
misleadingly  high  opus  numbers. 
Ludevit  Prochdzka  conducted  the  first 
performance  with  the  orchestra  of  the 
Prague  Provisional  Theater  on  2 
December  1877  (as  opus  40).  Theodore 
Thomas  introduced  the  Variations 
in  America  at  a  concert  in  Chicago  on 
19  July  1888.  Wilhelm  Gericke 
conducted  the  first  performances  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  21 
and  23  February  1889.  He  repeated  the 
work  during  the  season  of  1898-99  and 
again  in  November  1902,  the  present 
performances  being  the  orchestra's  first 
since  then.  The  most  recent  performance 
in  the  Boston  area  was  given  in  1973 
by  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Michel  Sasson. 

The  Symphonic  Variations  are  scored 
for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
and  strings.  The  parts  for  bass  drum  and 
cymbals  were  struck  out  after  Hans 
Richter's  Vienna  Philharmonic 
performance  in  December  1887. 
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Dvorak's  fame  at  home  began  with  the  performance  in  1873  of  his  patriotic 
cantata  The  Heirs  of  the  White  Mountains* .  An  international  reputation  was  made 
for  him  by  the  first  series  of  Slavonic  Dances  of  1878  and  by  the  Stabat  Mater, 
which  was  first  heard  in  1880.  The  success  particularly  in  England  of  the  latter  work 
was  nothing  less  than  sensational,  and  Dvorak  became  a  beloved  and  revered  figure 
there,  particularly  in  the  world  of  choir  festivals,  much  as  Mendelssohn  had  been 
in  the  century's  second  quarter  (but  cf .  G.B.  Shaw's  skeptical  reviews  of  Dvorak's 
sacred  works).  In  the  nineties,  this  humble  man,  who  had  picked  up  the  first 
rudiments  of  music  in  his  father's  combination  of  butchershop  and  pub,  who  had 
played  the  fiddle  at  village  weddings  and  sat  for  years  among  the  violas  in  the  pit 
of  the  opera  house  in  Prague  (he  was  there  for  the  first  performance  of  Smetana's 
Bartered  Bride),  would  conquer  America  as  well.  He  even  served  for  a  while  as 
Director  of  the  National  Conservatory  in  New  York,  upsetting  some  of  that  school's 
patrons  by  his  insistence  on  taking  seriously  the  aspirations  and  needs  of  young 
black  music  students. 

The  Symphonic  Variations  were  also  to  do  their  part  in  spreading  Dvorak's 
name.  Their  first  performance,  however,  did  not  make  much  of  a  splash,  and  it  was 
only  when  the  composer  himself  conducted  a  second  performance  in  Prague  — 
almost  ten  years  after  the  first  —  that  the  piece  excited  the  public  and  attracted  wide 
notice.  Dvorak  himself  was  encouraged  to  the  point  of  sending  the  score  to  Hans 
Richter,  who  had  shown  interest  by  conducting  the  Third  Slavonic  Rhapsody  in 
Vienna  and  London  eight  years  earlier  and  who  by  now  was  the  most  renowned 
conductor  before  the  public  (and,  like  Hans  von  Biilow,  that  rare  phenomenon, 
a  musician  who  championed  both  Brahms  and  Wagner).  Richter  took  the  piece 
to  London,  where  he  had  had  his  own  concert  series  since  1879,  and  was  able  to 
report  to  Dvorak:  "Your  Symphonic  Variations  are  enjoying  a  magnificent  success 
here,  and  in  the  hundreds  of  concerts  I  have  conducted  in  my  life,  no  novelty  has 
had  such  a  success  as  yours."  Richter  brought  the  work  to  Vienna  as  well,  and  there, 
too,  the  success  struck  everyone  as  unprecedented. 

Among  the  expert  witnesses  who  attested  to  that  was  Johannes  Brahms,  who 
gave  Dvorak  further  pleasure  by  presenting  him  with  a  handsome  cigar-holder  in 
commemoration  of  the  festive  occasion.  Brahms  was  altogether  an  essential  figure 
in  Dvorak's  life  and  career.  "I  could  pop  out  of  my  skin  with  envy  at  the  thought  of 
all  the  things  that  occur  to  that  man  just  by  the  by,"  he  said  about  his  young 
colleague  from  Bohemia,  but  he  was  unstinting  with  his  help,  aiding  him  in  getting 
the  government  stipends  that  provided  at  least  the  beginnings  of  financial  inde- 
pendence, and,  perhaps  most  crucially,  persuading  his  own  publisher,  Simrock,  to 
take  him  ont.  Brahms  also  stands  behind  the  Symphonic  Variations  in  one  quite 
particular  respect.  From  Strauss,  Elgar,  and  Reger,  to  Schoenberg,  Dallapiccola, 
and  Carter,  independent  variation  sets  for  orchestra  are  a  familiar  feature  of  our 


*The  defeat  of  the  Bohemians  by  the  Austrians  at  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain  just  outside 
Prague  in  1620  led  to  the  absorption  of  Bohemia  into  the  Habsburg  Empire,  a  condition  that 
obtained  until  28  October  1918. 

t  After  talent,  nothing  makes  such  a  difference  to  a  young  composer  as  having  a  responsible 
and  energetic  publisher  to  get  the  music  into  circulation.  The  37-year  old  Bela  Bartok,  for 
example,  thought  of  the  signing  of  his  contract  with  Universal  Editions  as  his  "greatest  success 
as  a  composer  so  far."  Many  a  living  composer  could  speak  eloquently  to  this  subject. 
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musical  landscape,  and  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  when  Brahms's  Variations  on  a 
Theme  by  Haydn  were  introduced  late  in  1873,  the  idea  was  really  quite  new. 
Dvorak  became  one  of  the  first  imitators  of  the  Brahms-Haydn  masterpiece. 
Imitation,  however,  stops  with  the  idea  of  orchestra  variations :  Dvorak's  set  is 
altogether  original  —  and  delightfully  inclined  to  take  risks  —  in  structure  as  well 
as  in  tone  of  voice. 

The  theme  is  Dvorak's  own,  being  drawn  from  one  of  three  Moravian  songs  for 
male  chorus,  composed  earlier  in  1877.  Dvorak  revised  the  middle  of  the  theme : 
the  rising  sequence  with  crescendo  that  begins  in  the  eighth  measure  is  new  and  it 
makes  the  theme  not  only  more  shapely  in  the  sense  of  giving  it  a  more  clearly  set 
off  center,  it  also  makes  it  more  (Brahms-)  Haydnesque.  In  any  event,  with  its  odd 
phrase-lengths,  ghostly  pianissimo  (with  one  quick  and  brief  swell  to  fortissimo), 
and  studiedly  austere  non-harmonization,  it  is  quite  a  flavorsome  affair.  From  this 
short  theme,  Dvorak  spins  twenty-seven  variations  plus  a  witty  and  energetic  fugal 
finale.  He  begins  simply,  just  adding  new  counterpoints  —  Eroica-style  —  around 
the  theme  for  three  variations.  Then  he  begins  to  move  away  from  literal  restate- 
ments of  the  melody,  suggesting  new  connections,  bringing  material  from  the 
accompaniment  into  the  foreground,  developing  a  whole  series  of  character  pieces. 
For  a  long  time,  Dvorak  sticks  to  his  original  key  and  meter  (respectively  C  major 
and  2/4).  With  the  seventeenth  variations,  a  scherzo  in  3/4,  he  explores  new 
territories,  which  include,  as  an  ingenuity  of  special  charm,  the  waltz  that  is 
Variation  19.  And  even  the  final  fugue  has  its  surprise,  for  its  bouncy  decorum  is 
charmingly  interrupted  by  a  polka.  xr  g 


CORRIGENDUM 

We  were  wrong  in  claiming  the  performances  of  Pierre  Mercure's  Triptyche  on 
8,  9,  and  10  December  as  the  first  in  the  United  States.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  first 
by  a  United  States  orchestra,  but  the  first  performance  in  this  country  was  given  in 
Detroit  on  3  January  1962  by  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  Walter  Susskind 
conducting. 
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Edward  Elgar 

Concert  overture  Cockaigne  (In  London  Town),  Opus  40 

Edward  William  Elgar,  knighted  in  1904  and  created  a  baronet  in  1931,  was  born  at 
Broadheath,  near  Worcester,  England,  on  2  June  1857  and  died  at  Worcester  on  23 
February  1934.  He  completed  the  Cockaigne  Overture  on  24  March  1901, 
dedicating  the  score  "to  my  many  friends.  The  Members  of  British  Orchestras. " 
He  himself  conducted  the  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
in  Queen's  Hall,  London,  on  20  June  that  year.  Cockaigne  had  simultaneous 
American  premieres  in  Chicago  and  Boston  on  29  November  1901,  conducted 
respectively  by  Theodore  Thomas  and  Wilhelm  Gericke.  Serge  Koussevitzky 
conducted  the  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  2  March  1926,  and 
the  present  performances  are  the  first  by  the  orchestra  since  then.  The  score  calls  for 
two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo) ,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and 
contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three  (or  optionally  five) 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  a  collection  of  percussion 
listed  by  Elgar  as  "Tamburo  etc.  etc. , "  which  turns  out  to  include  tenor  drum, 
snare  drum,  triangle,  sleigh  bells,  and  tambourine ;  also  organ  and  strings. 


Etymologists  have  never  come  to  an  agreement  about  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Cockaigne  for  that  imaginary  land  of  luxurious  idleness  where  the  rivers  are  of 
wine,  houses  are  built  of  cake  and  sweetmeats,  roast  geese  wander  invitingly  about 
the  streets,  spitted  and  buttered  larks  fall  from  the  sky,  and  where  everything  in  the 
stores  is  to  be  had  for  nothing.  Notion  and  name  are  both  medieval,  and  the  Oxford 
English  Directory  records  1824  as  the  date  when  Cockaigne  was  applied  for  the  first 
time  to  the  city  of  London,  apparently  as  a  result  of  a  confusion  with  Cockney. 
(One  thing  the  etmologists  do  agree  about  is  that  Cockaigne  and  Cockney  don't 
really  have  anything  to  do  with  each  other.)  At  any  rate,  Elgar's  Cockaigne  is,  as  the 
subtitle  of  his  concert  overture  indicates,  not  the  satirical  Utopia  of  the  Middle 
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Ages,  but  the  great  city  he  first  began  to  visit  in  his  twenties,  catching  a  seven 
o'clock  train  from  Worcester  to  hear  one  of  Sir  August  Manns's  concerts  at  the 
Crystal  Palace*.  In  1889,  the  year  of  his  marriage,  Elgar  moved  to  London,  but  in 
June  1891  returned  to  Malvern  in  his  home  country  of  Worcestershire.  In  1910,  the 
Elgars  took  an  apartment  in  London,  buying  a  house  a  year  later.  Alice  Elgar  was 
happy  there,  but  he  was  not :  "I  am  sick  of  towns,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Frank 
Schuster.  In  1923,  three  years  after  Lady  Elgar's  death,  an  event  that  came  close  to 
destroying  him  altogether  and  that  in  effect  did  bring  to  an  end  his  career  as  a 
composer,  he  moved  from  the  capital  for  good,  returning  to  spend  the  last  decade  — 
"a  long  and  slow  diminuendo,"  his  biographer  Michael  Kennedy  calls  that  time  — 
near  his  own  Worcester.  About  London  he  had  mixed  feelings,  as  it  had  about  him, 
treating  him  now  royally  and  now  with  indifference,  cosseting  him  one  year  and 
buffeting  him  another,  but  Cockaigne  is  a  memorial  only  of  his  affection  for  the 
place  where  so  often  he  had  heard  music  for  the  first  time,  adding  "another  treasure 
...  to  a  life's  experience."  He  wrote  it,  in  fact,  at  a  moment  of  depression.  His 
oratorio  The  Dream  of  Gerontius ,  on  whose  last  page  he  had  inscribed  John 
Ruskin's  words  "This  is  the  best  of  me;  for  the  rest,  I  ate,  and  drank,  and  slept, 
loved  and  hated,  like  another;  my  life  was  as  the  vapour  and  is  not;  but  this  I  saw 
and  knew :  this,  if  anything  of  mine,  is  worth  your  memory,"  that  work  had  just 
failed  miserably  at  its  premiere  in  Birmingham,  and  Elgar  was,  moreover,  terribly 
worried  about  money.  But  there  was  this  request  from  the  Philharmonic  Society 
to  be  attended  to,  and  Elgar  sat  down  to  write  and  produced  something  "cheerful 
and  Londony :  'stouty  and  steaky,'"  as  he  told  August  Jaeger,  the  "Nimrod"  of  the 
Enigma  Variations.  On  the  last  page  of  the  manuscript  he  quoted  Piers  Plowman : 
"Meteless  and  moneless  on  Malverne  Hills."  The  London  public  loved  it,  but 
interestingly,  it  too  was  one  of  the  works  of  Elgar's  championed  on  the  continent  by 
German  conductors  like  Steinbach,  Strauss,  Richter,  and  Weingartner. 

There  is  no  scenario  or  story  to  Cockaigne,  but  it  is  easy  enough  to  surrender 
to  Elgar's  powers  of  suggestion  of  the  pride  and  the  cheek  of  Londoners,  the  bells 
of  its  churches,  the  bands  and  the  carriages  passing  through  its  streets,  and  quiet, 
moonlit  squares  for  lovers  to  meet.  Incidentally,  it  is  the  broad  theme  for  (almost) 
full  orchestra  about  a  minute  into  the  piece  that  provided  the  first  occasion  for 
Elgar's  famous  and  so  characteristic  marking  nobilmente. 

The  dedication  is  vyorth  a  moment's  stopping.  Elgar  was  a  violinist  who  decided 
after  hearing  Wilhemj  play  that  he  did  not  have  the  stuff  of  which  a  career  could 
be  made,  but  who  earned  some  of  the  bread  of  his  early  years  in  orchestras  at  the 
Three  Choirs  Festivals  which  would  later  be  glorified  by  the  performance  of  his 
own  cantatas  and  oratorios.  He  was  also  a  conductor  —  this  aspect  of  his  career  is 
richly  documented  —  whose  career  began  when  he  was  in  his  twenties  and  in  charge 
of  the  band  at  the  County  of  Worcester  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Powick.  He  learned  how 
to  arrange  Beethoven  symphonic  movements  and  popular  quadrilles  for  that  oddly 
put  together  ensemble  of  piccolo,  flute,  clarinet,  a  pair  of  cornets,  euphonium, 
rather  too  many  violins,  and  one  each  of  viola,  cello,  bass,  and  piano.  It  was  the 
beginning  for  him  of  an  unsurpassed  virtuosity  in  writing  for  orchestra :  "I  never 
have  to  alter  anything,"  he  was  able  to  boast  later  on.  But  his  orchestra  writing  is 


it  was  at  one  of  those  concerts  that  Elgar's  music  was  first  heard  in  London  :  the  date  was  9 
July  1884  and  the  work  was  Sevillana,  Opus  7. 
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D  Check/money  order  enclosed*     D  Bill  me  later 


Name  (Please  print) 


Street 


Apt. 


City  State/Country 

*Outside  U.S.A.  use  current  local  exchange  rate. 


ZIP/Post  Code 

E2B 
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informed  not  only  with  fantasy  and  skill,  but  with  feeling  for  what  it  is  like  to  play 
in  an  orchestra.  No  one  else  has  ever  so  consistently  treated  second  violins  as 
though  they,  too,  were  musicians  and  human  creatures,  and  two  generations  of 
British  players  remembered  his  sometimes  saying  to  them  at  rehearsal,  "Here,  I 
wrote  this  specially  for  you."  From  scherzando  opening  to  proud  finish,  Cockaigne 
is  replete  with  that  brilliance  and  that  humanity. 

-M.S. 


This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  will  feature  art  exhibitions  each 
month  in  cooperation  with  some  of  the  fine  galleries  in  and  around  the  Boston 
area.  Listed  below  are  the  participating  galleries  and  the  dates  that  their  exhibitions 
will  run.  For  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  exhibits,  please  see  the  Art  In  The  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  column  each  month  in  the  BSO  newsletter. 

The  Nielsen  Gallery 21  November  —  19  December 

Boston  Visual  Artists  Union 19  December  —  16  January 

Woods  Hole  Gallery 16  January  —  13  February 

The  Childs  Gallery 21  February  —  20  March 

Impressions  Workshop 20  March  —  17  April 

Boston  Printmakers 17  April  —  14  May 

Pucker-Safrai 14  May  —  11  June 


Stage  Door  Lectures  and 
Pre-Symphony  Suppers 


Now  that  you've  made  plans  to  attend  BSO 
concerts,  why  not  plan  to  attend  the  Stage 
Door  Lectures  and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
as  well?  Both  events  are  fun  and  informa- 
tive with  speakers  from  the  Orchestra, 
BSO  staff,  and  the  music  circle  in  and 
around  Boston., For  $35.00  you  can  reserve 
a  seat  for  the  Friday  Stage  Door  Lectures 
of  4  November,  9  December,  27  January, 
17 February,  and  7  April.  $25.00  will  take 
you  to  a  series  of  three  Pre-Symphony  Suppers. 

Stage  Door  Lectures  entirely  subscribed! 


Pre-Symphony  Suppers 

Tuesday  'B' 

18  October,  6  December,  and  4  April 

Tuesday  'C 

8  November,  10  January,  and  14  February 

Thursday  A' 

13  October,  8  December,  and  30  March 

Thursday  'B' 

5  January,  23  February,  13  April 

Tuesday  "B"  and  Thursday  "10"  Pre- 
Symphony  suppers  entirely  subscribed. 

"Thursday  B"  series  start  January  5. 
$25  for  series  of  three. 

Single  reservations  available  for 

remaining  suppers  @  8.50  each  for 

Tuesday  "C"-  1/10  2/14  Thursday  "A"-  3/30 
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What's  the 
next  best 


Being  at  home. 
Watching 
Evening  at 
Symphony  on 
Channel  2 
and  listening 
to  the  concert 
in  stereo  on 
GBH  Radio 
89.7FM. 


We  call  it 
Stereo  Tele- 
vision. At  last, 
Evening  at 
Symphony 
broadcasts 
sound  as  good 
as  they've 
always  looked 


Sunday  evenings  at  8 
Channel  2  and^GBH  Radio  89.7FM 

RAYTHEON 


Evening  at 
Symphony 

with  The 
Boston 
Symphony 
Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa, 
Music  Director 
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MORE  .  .  . 

Berlioz's  Memoirs  are  superbly  translated  and  edited  by  David  Cairns  (Knopf,  also 
available  as  a  Norton  paperback).  Berlioz  and  the  Romantic  Century  by  Jacques 
Barzun  is  the  most  complete  biographical-critical  work  in  English,  complete  even 
unto  indiscriminate  inclusion  of  seemingly  everything  that  ever  occurred  to  the 
author  even  remotely  connected  with  Berlioz.  Hugh  Macdonald's  booklet  on 
Berlioz's  orchestral  music  in  the  BBC  Music  Guides  is  exceptionally  valuable 
(University  of  Washington  paperback).  Colin  Davis  has  recorded  the  King  Lear 
Overture  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Philips,  with  four  other  Berlioz 
overtures),  and  Sir  Thomas  Beecham's  recording  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  is 
also  worth  knowing  (Odyssey  monaural,  also  with  four  more  Berlioz  overtures). 

Jascha  Heifetz's  1947  recording  of  Bruch's  Scottish  Fantasy  with  William 
Steinberg  and  the  RCA  Victor  Symphony  is  included  in  Vol.  5  of  The  Heifetz 
Collection  (RCA  monaural,  four  records,  with  the  Vieuxtemps  Concerto  No.  5  in 
A  minor,  the  Elgar  Concerto,  the  Bach  D  minor  Concerto  for  two  violins  with 
Heifetz  playing  both  parts,  and  thirty-two  encore  pieces).  It  is  more  elegantly 
fiddled  than  his  1961  recording  with  Sir  Malcom  Sargent  (RCA,  available  either 
with  the  Vieuxtemps  Concerto  No.  5,  or  with  a  collection  of  short  pieces).  Even 
though  the  performance  has  considerable  cuts,  I  have  a  soft  spot  for  the  wonderfully 
warm  and  romantic  performance  by  Campoli  with  Sir  Adrian  Boult  and  the 
London  Philharmonic  (London,  with  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto),  and  very  much 
to  be  recommended  is  the  lovely  version  by  Kyung-Wha  Chung  with  Rudolf  Kempe 
and  the  Royal  Philharmonic,  not  least  because  Ms.  Chung  remembers  that  the 
Fantasy  wants  to  be  played  with  delicacy  as  well  as  bravura  and  schmaltz  (London, 
with  Bruch's  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  minor). 

Antonin  Dvorak:  Musician  and  Craftsman  by  John  Clapham  is  an  excellent 
book  (St.  Martin's).  Colin  Davis's  Philips  recording  of  the  Symphonic  Variations 
is  out  of  print,  but  there  are  excellent  versions  by  Vaclav  Neumann  and  the  Czech 
Philharmonic  (Nonesuch,  with  Dvorak's  Notturno  and  Scherzo  capriccioso),  Istvan 
Kertesz  and  the  London  Symphony  (London,  with  Dvorak's  Golden  Spinning 
Wheel),  and  Rafael  Kubelik  and  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Deutsche  Grammophon,  with  Dvorak's  Water  Sprite).  Of  these,  Neumann's  record 
is  a  particularly  good  buy  because  of  the  coupHngs,  the  beautiful  playing,  and 
the  low  price. 

Michael  Kennedy's  Portrait  of  Elgar  is  a  most  sympathetic  and  informed  book 
(Oxford),  and  the  same  author  has  contributed  an  excellent  volume  on  Elgar's 
orchestral  music  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of  Washington  paperback). 
Colin  Davis  has  two  recordings  of  the  Cockaigne  Overture,  of  which  I  would 
recommend  the  studio  version  with  the  London  Symphony  (Philips,  with  the 
Enigma  Variations)  over  the  concert  version  with  the  BBC  Symphony,  taped  at  the 
last  night  of  the  1969  London  Promenade  Concerts  (Philips,  with  Pomp  and 
Circumstance  No.  1,  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood's  Fantasia  on  British  Sea  Songs,  Parry's 
Jerusalem,  and  rather  more  talk  than  will  bear  repeated  listening).  A  fatter 
Cockaigne,  but  by  no  means  unattractive,  is  recorded  by  Sir  John  Barbirolli  and  the 
Philharmonia  Orchestra  (Angel,  with  a  rather  blowsy  version  of  the  Enigma 
Variations). 

—  M.S. 
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Europe  is 
three  blocks 
east  of  here. 

If  you've  been  taken  by  the 

shortage  of  good  restaurants 

around  Symphony  Hall,  take  a 

walk  down  Huntington  Avenue. 

Across  from  the  Christian  Science 

Center  is  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 

And  inside  The  Colonnade,  two  of 

the  most  European  restaurants  in 

America.  Zachary's :  where  dinner 

entrees  range  from  roast  rack  of 

baby  lamb  to  Steak  Au  Poivre  En 

Chemise,  served  in  the  tradition 

usually  found  on  the  continent. 

And  The  Cafe  Promenade:  a 

light-filled,  airy  room  reminiscent 

of  all  the  enchanting  little  cafes  of 

Europe.  Here  you  can  dine  on 

lighter  continental  cuisine  such  as 

crepes  and  sandwiches.  And  some 

of  the  most  extraordinary 

pastries  in  town.  From  5:30 

until  7  pm,  Zachary's  has  a 

"table  d'hote"  menu  that  allows 

for  comfortable  dining  before 

Symphony.  And  for  those  who 

never  dine  until  after  Symphony, 

both  restaurants  are  open  until 

11:00  every  evening.  Either  way 

they're  two  of  the  few  restaurants 

that  let  you  enjoy  fme  dining  and 

Symphony  during  the  same  night. 

Zachary^and 
GafB  Promenade 

at  The  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone  (617)  261-2800.  In-hotel  parking  available. 


GIVE  YOUR  DIRECTORS  A  BREAK 

aAX,  AS  WELL  AS  COFFEE) 

DEFERRED  COMPENSATION  OF 

FEES  EARNED  BY  DIRECTORS 

IS  AHRACTIVE  TO  DOTH  THE 

COMPANY  AND  THE 

INDIVIDUAL 

WRITE  FOP,  OUR 

TECHNICAL  INFORAAATION  BULLETIN 

MARCH  INSURANCE  PLANNING 

BROKERAGE,  INC 

82  DEVONSHIRE  STREET 

BOSTON,  AAASSACHUSEHS  02109 

aEL  617-725-2470) 


r 


Heavy  Savings 

ON  LIGHT 

(from  the  people  who  light  up  route  1 28) 

Polished  chrome  spheres  whirl 
in  tight  orbit  on  satin  chrome 
arms  ...providing  a  comfortable 
down-light  for  work, 
dining,  wherever 
a  concentration 
of  light 
is  needed. 
6  light 
22"  dia. 
by  Lightolier. 

retail  $180.00 

$9790 


reg. 


r^^r^  Lighting  by 
^'^H    STANDARD  ELECTRIC 


S.upply 


Route  128  to  Exit  49  to  Route  117. 

1339  Main  St..  Waltham.  890-1050 

Open  Wed-Thurs-Fri   Evenings  Sat  'til  4 

Major  Credit  Cards  Honored 
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(pendants*  ^  13  Karat  4)Mu>  g^(^ 

ttflt^  ^attt^iu^j  (jZtfi^,  Stneta^f  ^app^'0^ 


Hollandse  chocolade. 


A  world  of  fine  foods. 


Harvard  Square  /  Belmont  /  Newton  Centre  /  Charles  River  Park 
Telephone  (all):  876-2211 
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Guest  Artists 


Colin  Davis 


Colin  Davis,  the  Principal  Guest 
Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony, 
is  Music  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden.  His  conducting 
career  began  in  1949,  and  in  1957  he 
became  Assistant  Conductor  of  the 
BBC  Scottish  Orchestra.  He  was  later 
appointed  Music  Director  of  the  Sadler 
Wells  Opera,  and  from  1967-1971  he 
was  Chief  Conductor  of  the  BBC 
Symphony,  a  post  which  he  relinquished 
to  take  up  his  duties  at  Covent  Garden. 
He  made  his  United  States  debut  with 
the  Minneapolis  Symphony  and  has  had 
guest  conducting  engagements  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  as  well  as  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  which  he  has 
conducted  annually  since  1967.  In  1967, 
he  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut 
conducting  a  new  production  of  Peter 
Grimes,  and  has  since  returned  to  do 
Pelleas  et  Melisande  and  Wozzeck. 
In  addition  to  numerous  performances 
with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
where  he  is  also  Principal  Guest 
Conductor,  his  European  engagements 
include  regular  concerts  with  the 


Concertgebouw  Orchestra  in 
Amsterdam,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
and  the  Orchestre  de  Paris. 

Among  Mr.  Davis's  many  recordings 
are  Mozart's  Idomeneo,  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  Cost  fan  tutte, 
Berlioz's  Les  Troyens,  Benvenuto  Cellini 
and  La  Damnation  de  Faust  and 
Tippett's  A  Child  of  our  Time  and  The 
Knot  Garden.  He  has  recently  recorded 
the  complete  symphonies  of  Sibelius 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  for  which 
he  was  awarded  the  Sibelius  Award  by 
the  Finnish  government.  Mr.  Davis 
records  exclusively  for  Philips  Records. 


You'll  love  our 
performance,  too! 


Dinner  from  5:30 

Prime  Rib    •     Steak 

Seafood    •    Cocktails 

Tel.  742-7041 

85  Atlantic  Avenue 

Other  Locations: 

Acton,  Mass.     •    Amherst,  Mass. 

Valet  Parking  Available 


SYMPHONY 
with  VIVIAN 


Thursday,  February  2,  7:00  P.M. 
Midtown  Motor  Inn 

BRAHMS 

SYMPHONY 
No.  3 

Pre  BSO  Musical  Talk 

Come  and  meet  pianist-critic  Vivian  Borek 
and  find  out  about  the  Symphony  program 
before  you  hear  it.  Then  have  a  glass  of 
sherry,  walk  across  the  street,  and  enjoy 
the  concert. 

Free  Parking  For  The  Evening 
Admission  $4.50        Tel.  Res.  325-4093 
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Joseph  Silverstein 


Joseph  Silverstein  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1955  at  the  age 
of  23.  He  has  been  Assistant  Conductor 
since  the  beginning  of  the  1971-72  season, 
and  Concertmaster  since  1962.  A  native 
of  Detroit,  he  began  his  musical  studies 
with  his  father,  a  violin  teacher,  and  later 
attended  the  Curtis  Institute.  His  teachers 
have  included  Joseph  Gingold,  Mischa 
Mischakoff  and  Efrem  Zimbalist. 


Mr.  Silverstein  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  orchestras  of  Detroit,  Denver, 
Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Philadelphia  and  Rochester, 
and  abroad  in  Jerusalem  and  Brussels.  He  appears  regularly  as  soloist  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  conducts  the  Orchestra  frequently.  He  has  also  conducted, 
among  others,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Rochester  Philharmonic  and  the 
Jerusalem  Symphony.  In  1959  he  was  one  of  the  winners  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  Belgium  International  Competition,  and  in  1960  he  won  the  Walter  W. 
Naumburg  Award. 

Mr.  Silverstein  is  first  violinist  and  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  and  led  their  1967  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and 
England.  He  has  participated  with  this  group  in  many  recordings  for  RCA  Victor 
and  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  recently  recorded  works  of  Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach 
and  Arthur  Foote  for  New  World  Records  with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish.  He  is 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music  at  Boston  University. 

Last  fall,  Mr.  Silverstein  led  the  Boston  University  Symphony  Orchestra  to  a 
silver  medal  prize  in  the  Herbert  von  Karajan  Youth  Orchestra  Competition 
in  Berlin. 


PQtInQ  Incorporated 

Fine  Piano  &  Furniture  Refinishing 

Specializing  in: 

CUSTOM  FURNITURE 

PERIOD  FURNITURE 


Restoring     •     Repairing     •     Refinishing 

polishing  and  touch-up  work  done  on  location 
come  in  or  call  to  set  up  an  appointment 

60  Arberdeen  Avenue  •  Cambridge,  Ma.  02138  •  (617)  492-1562 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  .  .  . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 

(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL :  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to  the 
concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will 
be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  calling 
in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  to  the 
Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to  their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway 
at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by 
the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE :  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  will 
be  open  at  12 :  15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

PUBLIC  TELEPHONES  AND  AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE :  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  and 
makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will 
receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your  contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order 
not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS :  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  concerts 
only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $2.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the  Huntington 
Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays  beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS :  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7), 
WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9).  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3), 
and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88. 5). Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM  &  FM  (Boston  102.5  FM : 
1330  AM),  and  WFCR-FM).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC-FM,  and  WFCR-FM. 
WFCR-FM. 

THE  FRIENDS'  PAGE :  A  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  anyone 
who  makes  an  annual  contribution  to  the  Orchestra  in  any  amount.  You  can 
receive  the  B50  publication  by  becoming  a  Friend  who  contributes  $25  or  more. 
For  further  information  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  If  you  are 
already  receiving  the  B50  and  wish  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address,  along  with  your  mailimg  label,  to  the  Development  Office,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
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COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 


Thursday,  12  January  —  7 :  30-9 :  20 
Thursday  '10'  Series 

Friday,  13  January  —  2 :  00-3 :  50 

Saturday,  14  January  —  8 :  30-10 :  20 

COLIN  DAVIS  conducting : 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  36  in  C,  K.425, 
Linz 

Tippett   A  Child  of  Our  Time  (Oratorio) 
Teresa  Zylis-Gara,  soprano 
Lili  Chookasian,  contralto 
Alexander  Stevenson,  tenor 
Norman  Bailey,  baritone 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 
John  Oliver  Conductor 

Wednesday,  25  January  at  7 :  30 
Open  Rehearsal 
At  6  :45,  Michael  Steinberg  will 
discuss  the  program.  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 


Thursday,  26  January  —  7 :  30-9: 15 
Thursday  '10'  Series 

Friday,  27  January  —  2 :  00-3 :  45 

Saturday,  28  January  —  8 :  30-10 :  15 

Tuesday,  31  January  —  8 :  30-10 :  15 
Tuesday  'C  Series 

RAYMOND  LEPPARD  conducting 

J.S.Bach       Suite  No.  2  in  B  minor 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer, 
flute 

W.F.  Bach      Concerto  for  Harpsichord 
and  Strings  in  F  minor 
Raymond  Leppard, 
harpsichord 

C.P.E.  Bach  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

J. C.F.Bach    Sextet 

J.C.  Bach       Symphony  for  Double 
Orchestra  in  E  flat. 
Op.  18,  No.  1 


Take  the  Music  home  with  you — 

The  complete  selection  of  recorded  classics  you'll 

find  at  the  Coop  makes  it  possible  to  enjoy  tonight's  selected  pieces  whenever 

you  like.  Choose  your  favorite  renditions  from  the 

many  different  recordings  available. 


Harvard  Sq.,  Cambridge 

New  England's  Largest  Record  Center 
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Accompanist  to 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Pops  •  Arthur  Fiedler  •  Seiji  Ozawa 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Tanglewood 
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TRUST  BANKING. 

A  symphony  in  financial  planning. 
Conducted  by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Decisions  which  affect  personal  financial  goals  are  often 

best  made  in  concert  with  a  professional  advisor. 

However,  some  situations  require  consultation  with  a  number 

of  professionals  skilled  in  different  areas  of  financial 

management.  Real  estate  advisors.  Tax  consultants. 

Estate  planners.  Investment  managers. 

To  assist  people  with  these  needs,  our  venerable 

Boston  banking  institution  has  developed  a  new  banking 

concept  which  integrates  all  of  these  professional 

services  into  a  single  program. 

The  program  is  called  trust  banking.  Orchestrated  by 
Roger  Dane,  Vice  President,  722-7022,  for  a  modest  fee. 


DIRECTORS 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

Chairman,  Executive 
Committee 

Dwight  L.  Allison,  Jr. 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

David  C.  Crockett 

Deputy  to  the  Chairman 
of  tne  Board  of  Trustees 
and  to  the  General 
Director,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital 

F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 
Partner,  Sherburne, 
Powers  &  Needham 


HansH.  Estin 

Vice  Chairman,  North 

American  Management 

Corporation 
Nathan  H.  Garrick,  Jr. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the 

Board 
Donald  J.  Hurley 

Partner,  Goodwin, 

Procter  &  Hoar 
Robert  Mainer 

Senior  Vice  President, 

The  Boston  Company, 

Inc. 
William  F.  Morton 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
LovettC.  Peters 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 


George  W.  Phillips 

Executive  Vice 

President 
George  Putnam 

Chairman,  Putnam 

Management 

Company,  Inc. 
John  E.  Rogerson 

Partner,  Hutchins  & 

Wheeler 
Henry  E.  Russell 

President 
Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
Charles  W.  Schmidt 

President,  S.D.  Warren 

Company  (A  Division 

of  Scott  Paper  Company) 


C.  Vincent  Vappi 

President,  Vappi  & 

Company,  Inc. 
JepthaH.  Wade 

Partner,  Choate,  Hall 

&  Stewart 
William  W.Wolbach 

Vice  Chairman 

of  the  Board 
Honorary  Director 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Chairman,  The  Stop  & 

Shop  Companies,  Inc. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
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Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Administration 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
Executive  Director 

Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 
Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 
of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 
Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 

Advisor  for 

the  Music  Director 


Trustees  Emeriti 

John  T.  Noonan  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 
Manager 

Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 
Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.White 

Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 
Director  of  Development 

CandiceL.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 

of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 
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Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Frederick  Brandi 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  G.Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  Golding 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall,  III 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

John  S.  McLennan 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Richard  P.  Morse 


David  G.  Mugar 

Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Mrs.  A.  Lloyd  Russell 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Roger  Woodworth 


OLGA  KOUSSEVITZKY 

15  July  1901  —  5  January  1978 


Olga  Naumoff  Koussevitzky,  widow  of  Serge  Koussevitzky  who  was 
conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1929  to  1949,  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  her  New  York  apartment  on  January 
5th.  She  was  76  years  old.  Born  in  Kuibishev,  on  the  Volga  estate  of  her 
parents,  she  was  privately  educated  in  Russia.  Hers  was  a  prominent 
family,  and  her  father  held  various  high  posts  in  the  Tsarist  government, 
the  last  being  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  1915  and  1916.  The  Russian 
Revolution  put  an  end  to  all  that,  and  the  family  —  there  is  a  sister,  Anna 
(DeLeuchtenberg)  who  now  lives  in  Brookline,  and  two  brothers, 
Alexander  and  Nicolas,  both  dead  —  left  Russia  with  the  father  and  mother 
in  1920  by  way  of  Constantinople  in  Greece.  They  settled  eventually  in 
Nice,  France,  where  Olga  spent  a  good  many  years  as  a  young  woman. 
She  used  to  visit  in  Paris  with  her  aunt,  Natalie,  who  had  married  Serge 
Koussevitzky  in  1904,  and  in  1929  Olga  joined  the  Koussevitzky  household 
in  America,  living  with  them  and  serving  as  a  personal  secretary.  Natalie 
died  in  1942.  Serge  and  Olga  were  married  quietly  five  years  later  in  Lenox, 
Massachusetts.  Koussevitzky  retired  as  Music  Director  in  1949  and  died  in 
Boston  in  June  of  1951. 

Upon  Dr.  Koussevitzky 's  death,  Olga  turned  her  energies  and  talents 
to  preserving  and  furthering  his  musical  ideas  and  ideals.  She  took  charge 
of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundations  and  the  American  International 
Music  Fund,  and  took  a  prominent  position  in  the  propagation  of  new 
music,  and  in  furthering  the  training  of  young  musical  artists,  two  fields 
where  her  husband  had  had  high  purposes.  She  traveled  tirelessly  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  work  and  her  slight  figure  and  soft  voice  were  to  be  found 
at  musical  and  artistic  gatherings  of  all  kinds  and  in  all  places.  She  was  ever 
hospitable  and  made  use  of  Seranak,  the  beautiful  Koussevitzky  place 
near  Tanglewood,  as  the  scene  of  receptions  and  meetings  of  young 
musicians,  students,  composers,  and  friends  of  music.  She  was  generous, 
friendly,  and  unassuming  in  her  relations  with  musicians  and  students  all 
over  the  world.  The  almost  fifty  years  of  close  association  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  during  and  since  her  husband's  lifetime  has  had  a  benign  and 
enriching  effect  on  the  Orchestra,  and  especially  on  its  school  at 
Tanglewood,  The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  which  her  husband  founded 
in  1940  and  which  continues  as  an  important  activity  of  the  Orchestra. 

She  received  many  honors  and  honorary  degrees  here  and  abroad.  She 
was  a  highly  respected  and  much  loved  figure  in  the  musical  world  and 
modestly  gave  everything  she  had  to  the  cause  of  music  and  her  love  of 
lasting  things. 


Seiji  Ozawa 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall 
of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Ho  ten,  Manchuria  in  1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He  attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in  To'kyo  and 
graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation,  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besangon,  France,  and  was  invited  by  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying 
at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music  Director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later  to  study 
and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his  inaugural 
season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  although  he 
remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77  season. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
guest  conductor  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  each  year.  He  has  conducted  at  Covent  Garden, land  returns  to 
Japan  annually  to  conduct  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras.  The 
newest  items  on  his  large  and  growing  discography  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
are  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite,  and  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and 
Celeste,  and  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5  (all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon),  and 
Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  theDooryard  Bloom' d  New  World  Records). 
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First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
Emanuel  Boder 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Phillip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lofs  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  5.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock    E  flat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 
Peter  Gordon 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedv^ig 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


1978  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
MUSICAL  MARATHON: 

Live  from  Symphony  Hall. 

FEBRUARY  16, 17, 18, 19 
around'theciock  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Sunday,  February  19 
6:30-8:00  pm  WCVB  CH  5 

It's  a  celebration  to  help  keep  great  live  music  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  Boston  Pops  running  in  Boston.  You  can  help: 

Pick  up  a  Musical  Marathon  catalogue  in  the  Lobby.  Included  in 
the  catalogue  is  a  list  of  over  1,000  selections  by  the  BSO  and  Pops  (never 
before  released)  that  you  can  request  for  as  little  as  $20.  The  catalogue  also 
includes  exclusive  BSO  premiums.  Anything  from  a  Seiji  Ozawa  poster 
for  $10  to  a  classical  recital  in  your  home  for  $1,000.  Just  fill  in  the  catalogue 
coupon  with  your  request  premium  and  mail  to  us. 

Come  to  Symphony  Hall  and  be  a  part.  CaU  266-1492  for  a  free  pass 
to  Channel  5's  TV  gala  on  Sunday,  February  19  with  Natalie  Jacobson, 
Chet  Curtis,  Frank  Averuch,  special  host  Gene 
Shalit,  special  guests,  and  entertainment  by 
BSO  musicians. 

Make  a  pledge  in  person  at  the  North 
Shore  Shopping  Mall,  Natick  Mall,  South  Shore 
Plaza,  and  BurUngton  Mall  on  February  17  and  18 
and  receive  a  maU  only  premium. 

Tune-in  WCRB  and  WCVB  during  the 
Marathon  and  make  a  pledge  by  calUng  262-8700. 
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Help  keep  great  live 
music  running  in  Boston. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Seventh  Season 


Thursday,  12  January  at  7 :  30 
Friday,  13  January  at  2 
Saturday,  14  January  at  8 :  30 

COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 

MOZART  Symphony  No.  36  in  C,  K.425,  Linz 
Adagio  —  Allegro  spiritoso 
Poco  adagio 
Menuetto 
Presto 


INTERMISSION 


TIPPETT    A  child  of  our  time 

TERESA  ZYLIS-GARA,  soprano 

LILI  CHOOKASIAN,  contralto 

ALEXANDER  STEVENSON,  tenor 

NORMAN  BAILEY,  baritone 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Thursday's  concert  will  end  about  9:25,  Friday's  about  3:55,  and  Saturday's 
about  10:25. 

Deutsche  Grammophon  and  Philips  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Saturday's  concert  is  being  filmed  for  future  telecast.  Occasional  shots  of  the 
audience  may  be  included. 


The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in 
loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 
Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 


Notes 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  36  in  C,  K.  425,  Linz 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgangus 
Theophilus  Mozart  was  bom  in 
Salzburg  on  27  January  1756  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  5  December  1791.  Incredible 
though  it  seems,  he  composed  the  Linz 
Symphony  in  something  like  four  days, 
beginning  some  time  after  his  arrival  in 
Linz  at  9  a.m.  on  30  October  1783  and 
having  it  ready  for  performance  by 
4  November.  The  Boston  Symphony 
played  it  for  the  first  time  under  George 
Henschel's  direction  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  on  16  November  1882, 
repeating  it  in  Boston  on  the  17th  and 
18th.  It  has  been  conducted  by  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Pierre  Monteux,  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Charles 
Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  David 
Zinman,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  William 
Steinberg.  The  most  recent 
performances  in  Boston  were 
Steinberg's  in  February  and  March 
1971,  but  Ozawa  conducted  it  at 
Tanglewood  in  fuly  1973  and  again  on 
15  July  last.  The  Linz  Symphony  is 
scored  for  two  each  of  oboes,  bassoons, 
horns,  and  trumpets,  with  kettledrums 
and  strings. 


Linz  is  Austria's  third  largest  city,  industrial,  not  especially  attractive,  but 
renowned  for  a  heady  chocolate,  almond,  and  jam  cake,  and  for  this  symphony  of 
Mozart's.  Wolfgang  and  Constanze  Mozart  visited  there  for  three  weeks  in  the  fall 
of  1783  as  guests  of  Count  Johann  Joseph  Thun,  an  old  friend  of  the  Mozart 
family.  They  had  gone  from  Vienna  to  Salzburg  to  present  Constanze  to  Wolfgang's 
father  and  in  the  hope  of  reconciling  him  to  their  marriage.  Leopold  Mozart, 
however,  was  adamantly  difficult,  and  the  young  couple,  unhappy  about  the  storm 
clouds  chez  Papa,  were  relieved  to  get  away.  When  they  got  to  Linz  after  stops  at 
Vocklabruck,  Lambach  (where  Mozart  arrived  just  in  time  to  accompany  the  Agnus 
Dei  at  Mass),  and  Ebelsberg,  they  were  met  at  the  city  gates  by  a  servant  of  the 
Thun  household,  to  make  sure  they  not  stop  at  an  inn,  but  go  instead  to  the  family's 
house  in  Minorite  Square.  A  concert  was  arranged  to  take  place  in  the  theater  on 
Tuesday,  4  November,  and  since  Mozart,  as  he  reported  next  day  in  a  letter  to  his 
father,  had  no  symphony  with  him,  he  had  to  "work  on  a  new  one  at  head-over- 
heels  speed." 


Joshua,  Age  6 

Neighborhood  Arts  Center 

at  Boston  Center  for  the  Arts 


Children  are  our  future. 

We'll  help  you  build  for  your  future. 

Ask  us  about  our  full  line  of  services: 

investment  counseling,  financial  planning, 

estate  administration,  and  trusts. 

Old  Colony  Trust 


A  DIVISION  OF 
THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


It  is  a  grandly  inventive  work  that  Mozart  made  in  such  a  hurry.  For  the  first 
time,  he  begins  a  symphony  with  a  slow  introduction,  declamatory  at  first,  then 
yielding  and  full  of  pathos,  and  cannily  creating  suspense.  The  allegro  to  which  it 
leads  is  energetic,  festive,  with  a  touch  of  the  march  about  it.  And  how  delightful 
the  first  theme  is,  with  those  slow  notes  that  so  carefully  fail  to  prepare  us  for  the 
sudden  rush  of  the  third  and  fourth  bars.  Only  the  recapitulation  —  more  of  a 
repeat  than  the  continuation  or  development  we  are  apt  to  expect  from  Mozart  at 
this  point  in  his  life  —  reminds  us  of  the  daunting  deadline  against  which  we  wrote. 

The  "adagio"  is  modified  by  "poco,"  but  to  have  a  slow  movement  be  any  kind  of 
adagio  at  all  is  rare  enough  in  Mozart.  Touched  by  the  six-eight  lilt  of  the  siciliano, 
it  is  in  F  major,  but  yearns  always  for  minor-mode  harmonies.  It  seems  to  look 
ahead  to  the  wonderful  slow  movement  —  plain  "adagio"  and  quite  openly  in  a 
minor  key  —  of  the  A  major  Piano  Concerto,  K.  488,  written  two  and  a  half  years 
later  (played  here  by  Radu  Lupu  last  month). 

The  minuet  is  courtly  and  the  trio,  with  its  delicious  scoring  for  oboe  an  octave 
above  the  violins  and  for  bassoon  an  octave  below  (or  sometimes  in  canon  and 
sometimes  a  sixth  below),  is  demurely  rustic.  The  finale  brings  back  the  first 
allegro's  exuberance,  but  in  heightened  form. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


Backstage 
with  the 
Boston 
Symphony 


"A   charming,   informative   book. 

...The  author  is  knowledgeable.  She  offers 
an  abundance  of  behind-the-scenes  details 
and  personal  anecdotes... She  discusses 
each  of  the  orchestra's  conductors,  evoking 
the  personalities  and  musical  genius  of 
each.  Equally  important,  she  conveys  the 
special  sense  of  community  that  exists 
among  the  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony."  — Publishers  Weekly 

Evening  at  Symphony 

A  Portrait  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

^  -^^  by  JANET 

BAKER-CARR 

Illustrated  with  photographs.  S10.95,  now  at  your  bookstore 
Watch  for  Evening  at  Symphony  on  your  local  PBS  station 

^Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
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Michael  Tippett 

A  Child  of  Our  Time,  oratorio  for  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra 

Michael  Kemp  Tippett  —  knighted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1966  — was  born  in 
London  on  2  January  1905  and  now 
lives  in  Wiltshire,  England.  He  began 
A  Child  of  Our  Time  in  September  1939 
and  completed  it  in  1942.  The  first 
performance  was  given  at  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  London,  on  19  March  1944: 
Walter  Goehr  conducted  the  London 
Regional  Defence  Choir,  the  Morley 
College  Choir,  and  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  the 
soloists  were  Joan  Cross,  Margaret 
McArthur,  Peter  Pears,  and  Roderick 
Lloyd.  The  first  American  performances 
were  given  25  and  26  April  1952  by 
singers  and  players  from  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  Jacob 
Avshalomoff  conducting.  The  first 
professional  performance  in  this 
country  was  given  on  12  July  1965  at 
the  Aspen  Music  Festival  in  Aspen, 
Colorado,  with  Walter  Susskind 
conducting.  The  present  performances 
are  the  first  in  Boston,  the  first  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the 
first  prof essional  ones  in  New  York 
City.  A  Child  of  Our  Time  is  scored  for 
soprano,  contralto,  tenor,  and  bass 
solos,  four-part  chorus,  and  an 
orchestra  of  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  contrabassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
timpani,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

Michael  Tippett  is  a  poet,  a  visionary,  and  craftsman.  Like  a  romantic  boy  he  has 
I'etained  that  power  that  many  lose,  whose  loss  Wordsworth  lamented  —  the  power 
of  being  able  to  link  and  relate  experiences  so  that  nothing  felt,  seen,  read,  heard,  or 
dreamed  remains  absolute.  After  years  of  hard  wrestling  with  his  medium  he 
attained  to  eloquence.  In  each  of  his  four  operas  there  is  an  oracular  scene;  the  most 
characteristic  messenger  is  Sosostris,  the  visionary  soothsayer  in  The  Midsummer 
Marriage,  who,  like  Erda  in  The  Ring,  from  dark,  rich  dreams  of  darkness  rises  to 
the  day,  to  tell  of  the  agony  and  passion  of  creation  and  then  proceed  to  the  relation 
of  a  vision :  "Truth  shall  shine  through  me  ...  I  speak  as  a  seer."  Tippett  is  an 
interpreter  to  us  of  the  world  —  a  modern  world  in  which  Homer,  Shakespeare, 
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and  Goethe,  Byrd,  Bach,  and  Beethoven  are  still  living  presences.  By  his  art  he 
lightens  our  understanding,  orders  his  and  our  and  the  world's  collective 
experiences,  and  adds  to  those  experiences  the  new  adventures  for  mind  and  heart 
provided  by  his  own  music.  He  is  a  visionary  and  a  creator  —  a  composer  steeped 
in  the  past,  open  to  the  music  and  thoughts,  the  poetry  and  politics  of  the  present, 
dreaming  dreams,  seeing  truths,  singing  songs,  and  giving  shape  to  his  visions  in 
the  most  directly  eloquent  music  of  our  day. 

The  leaping,  lyrical  abundance  of  The  Midsummer  Marriage  sprang  from  a 
boyhood  in  the  English  countryside,  from  all  he  had  read,  from  what  he  had  learned 
of  tribal  customs  and  allegoric  rites,  from  the  poetry  and  the  practice  of  love  .  .  . 
These  and  a  hundred  other  things  enrich  and  are  related  to  the  straightforward  tale 
of  an  elopement,  a  quarrel,  and  a  reconciliation.  King  Priam  is  his  modern  response 
to  the  epic  that  has  stirred  all  Western  imagination,  and  to  thoughts  of  war  and 
peace,  of  high  courage  and  heroic  love,  of  personal  crises  at  a  time  when  the  fate  of 
nations  is  at  stake.  In  The  Knot  Garden,  his  characters  tread  an  emotional  maze  of 
encounters  that  bring  them  to  self-knowledge.  In  an  important  song  cycle.  Songs 
for  Dov,  a  character  from  that  opera,  a  musician,  leaves  the  enchanted  garden  to 
roam  the  world,  and  then  returns  to  the  big  city  asking  what  songs  a  poet  can  sing 
in  a  barren  age.  The  Third  Symphony  and  the  opera  The  Ice  Break  are  attempts  to 
answer  that  question,  and  questions  Colin  Davis  put  to  him  after  conducting  a 
performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony :  "What  does  it  mean  ?  Can  we  believe 
those  confident  affirmations?" 

In  his  Third  Symphony,  Tippett  boldly  cites  the  Schreckensfanfare  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth,  and  answers  it  with,  not  an  Ode  to  Joy,  but  a  soprano  singing 
the  blues.  Bessie  Smith,  as  it  were,  to  a  Miles  Davis  flugelhorn  descant,  sings  the 
sorrows  of  a  world  in  which  no  angel  came  to  rescue  the  Jews  from  fiery  furnaces, 
a  world  in  which  all  men  have  not  become  brothers.  But  also  — like  Hannah,  the 
black  nurse  in  The  Ice  Break  —  she  celebrates  the  limited  yet  real  healing  power  of 
love  and  the  dreams  that  can  save  men  from  despair. 
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Do  You  Realize? 

That  Boston's  oldest  China  and  Glass  store 
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LINCOLN 
Massachusetts 
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HOME  SITES 
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A  Child  of  Our  Time  is  the  first  in  this  great  series  of  works  about  the  human 
condition.  It  had  several  starting-points.  One  was  seeing  the  movie  The  Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse ;  Valentino  and  the  love  story  seemed  unimportant. 
Tippett  says :  "What  I  never  forgot  was  the  extraordinary  image  of  four  horsemen 
flying  across  the  screen  at  every  moment  of  destruction,  and  the  doom-laden 
sound  of  Beethoven's  Coriolan  overture."  In  1932,  he  went  to  the  north  of  England, 
to  a  work-camp  helping  unemployed  miners,  "saw  for  the  first 4:ime,  with  horrified 
eyes,  the  undernourished  children,"  and  "understood  for  the  first  time  the  stark 
realities  of  human  life  for  so  many  people."  He  returned  to  "the  well-fed  south" 
ashamed,  and  wrestled  with  the  dilemma  facing  every  artist  with  a  social 
conscience,  the  one  vividly  dramatized  by  Hindemith  in  his  opera  Mathis  der  Maler. 
"I  could  have  said  that  music  is  something  so  disrelated  to  reality  that  everybody 
must  go  out  and  take  political  or  philanthropic  action  in  order  to  have  some 
immediate  impact  on  the  situation."  But  an  inner  drive  forced  him  back  to  his 
studio,  told  him  serve  mankind  as  a  music-maker. 

In  1933  Hitler  came  to  power.  "A  kind  of  mad  irrationality  appeared  in  Europe, 
so  truly  evil  that  few  of  us  had  any  experience  to  understand  it  ...  I  was  drawn  by 
something  in  my  own  entrails  into  what  was  happening,  particularly  in  Germany. 
The  Jews  were  the  particular  scapegoat  of  everything,  for  every  kind  of  standing 
outcast,  whether  in  Russia  or  America  or  even  in  England  .  .  .  The  day  after  war 
broke  out,  the  whole  thing  welled  up  in  me  ...  I  simply  had  to  go  and  begin  to  write 
A  Child  of  Our  Time." 

At  first,  during  the  long  genesis  of  the  work,  Tippett  had  contemplated  an  opera 
on  the  Irish  Easter  Rebellion,  but  he  found  that  "the  dramatic  impulse  was  receding 
before  the  contemplative."  Oratorio  was  the  form  in  which  narrative,  dramatic 
incident,  and  contemplative  commentary  could  be  balanced.  Messiah  was  the 
conscious  model  for  the  three-part  form :  preparation,  a  particular  action,  and  a 
meditation  upon  it.  In  the  composer's  words,  "Part  I  deals  with  the  general  state  of 
affairs  in  the  world  as  it  affects  all  individuals,  minorities,  classes,  or  races  who  are 
felt  to  be  outside  the  ruling  conventions  —  Man  at  odds  with  his  Shadow.  In  Part  II 
emerges  the  Child  of  Our  Time,  enmeshed  in  the  drama  of  his  personal  fate  and  the 
elemental  social  forces  of  our  day  .  .  .  Part  III  is  concerned  with  the  significance  of 
this  drama  and  the  possible  healing  that  would  come  from  Man's  acceptance  of  his 
Shadow  in  relation  to  his  light." 


Architect:  Richard  Zinn,  AIA 
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If  it's  love  at  first  sight  and  you  already  have 
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You'd  be  surprised  how  many  small 
businessmen  have  accumulated  not- 
so-small  assets  despite  the  recent 
ups  and  downs  of  the  economy.  And 
growing  numbers  of  them  are  decid- 
ing that  the  best  way  to  handle  those 
assets  is  with  the  professional  assist- 
ance of  the  experts  at  New  England 
Merchants  Bank.  Our  first  concern 
is  in  developing  and  implementing 
the  financial  strategy  that  best  meets 
your  needs. 

For  more  information  write  or  call 
Harry  Baughman,  or  any  of  our  trust 
or  banking  officers,  at  New  England 
Merchants  Bank,  28  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109, 
(617)  742-4000. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 


"Might  as  well  knock  ojf—  ifs  almost  lunchtime 
and  your  trust  officer  is  on  the  phone. " 


Member  FDIC 
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The  composer  drafted  his  own  text,  took  it  to  T.  S.  Ehot  to  show  him  the  kind  of 
words  he  wanted,  and  was  persuaded  by  the  poet  to  be  his  own  Hbrettist.  Almost 
every  line  of  it  sounds  resonances,  from  many  sources  —  the  liturgy,  the  Bible, 
Keats,  Yeats,  and  T.  S.  Eliot  among  them.  It  is  not  great  poetry,  but  it  was  the  text 
Tippett  needed  —  allusive,  image-packed,  emotional  — to  release  great  music.  There 
is  nobility,  if  not  felicity,  in  the  compound  of  St.  Paul,  Walt  Whitman,  and  Keats 
represented  by : 

Then  courage,  brother,  dare  the  grave  passage. 

Here  is  no  final  grieving,  but  an  abiding  hope. 

The  moving  waters  renew  the  earth. 

It  is  spring. 
The  particular  event  that  set  off  A  Child  of  Our  Time  was  the  shooting,  in  Paris, 
in  1938,  of  the  German  diplomat  vom  Rath  by  the  young  Jewish  refugee  Herschel 
Grynszpan  and  the  savage  pogroms  in  Germany  that  followed.  Grynszpan's  trial, 
early  in  1939,  drew  international  attention;  in  this  country,  Dorothy  Thompson 
formed  a  committee  and  collected  funds  for  his  defense.  Much  later  it  transpired 
that  the  motive  for  the  murder  was  not  political.  But  the  pogroms  certainly  were. 
And,  in  any  case,  "though,  after  much  searching,  the  final  jolt  into  composition 
came  from  a  particular  and  political  event,  I  knew  from  the  first  that  the  work  itself 
had  to  be  anonymous  and  general,  in  order  to  reach  down  to  the  deeper  levels  of 
our  common  humanity." 

The  general/  shape  is  that  of  Messiah;  Bach's  Passions  lie  everywhere  behind  the 
score;  in  the  structure  of  recitatives  and  arias,  in  choruses  that  are  part  of  the  action 
and  other  choruses  —  the  spirituals  —  that  function  as  did  Bach's  chorales.  The 
double-chorus  in  Part  II,  with  its  questioning  "Where?  Why?  How?",  pays  specific 
tribute  to  the  opening  of  the  Matthew  Passion.  "Let  him  be  crucified"  is  reflected  in 
"Away  with  them!  Curse  them!  Kill  them!"  The  Chorus  of  the  Self-Righteous,  "We 
cannot  have  them  in  our  Empire,"  recalls  "We  have  a  law"  in  the  John  Passion; 
and  here,  with  complicated  and  disturbing  effect,  the  Jew  "villains"  who  sing  that 
chorus  in  Bach's  work  have  become  the  victims  of  the  corresponding  chorus  in 
Tippett. 

Another  strand  in  the  weaving  of  the  oratorio  is  Berlioz's  limpid,  radiant 
Childhood  of  Christ,  which  Tippett  heard  on  Christmas  Day,  1938.  Thoughts  of 
Grynszpan  and  Christ,  of  involuntary  and  voluntary  victims,  mingled  in  "a  new-old 
pattern,  expressible  only  in  an  oratorio.  Bit  by  bit,  the  drama  sorted  itself  out  into 
chorus,  scena,  airs,  and  recitative.  But  there  was  still  something  missing  which  was 
traditional  for  the  Lutheran  Passions  —  and  that  was  the  chorales  ...  I  didn't 
imagine  that  any  such  melodies  existed  in  our  time."  But  one  day,  Tippett  chanced 
to  hear  on  the  radio  some  Negro  spirituals.  The  singer,  he  recalled,  was  very  bad  — 
"but  when  he  came  to  a  phrase  in  the  spiritual  'Steal  Away,'  I  was  shot  through  with 
the  sudden  realization  that  the  melody  was  far  greater  than  the  individual  singer, 
and  had  the  power  to  move  us  all."  The  five  spirituals  in  A  Child  of  Our  Time 
wound  the  faith  of  a  suffering  people  and  give  musical  expression  —  as  did  the 
Lutheran  chorales  —  to  collective  emotions. 

In  A  Child  of  Our  Time,  Tippett  aimed  to  write  a  very  direct  kind  of  music.  The 
exuberant  density  of  counterpoint  in  his  earlier  compositions  is  clarified  —  though 
there  is  still  plenty  of  energetic  fugato  on  jagged,  chromatic  subjects,  as  well  as  some 
lyrical  canons.  The  work  reveals  his  mastery  of  melodic  gesture;  an  eloquent 
example  is  the  melisma  on  the  first  syllable  of  "open"  in  the  alto's  "But  pity  breaks 
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John  Oliver,  Conductor 
Maynard  Goldman,  Concertmaster 

Soloists:  Cheryl  Studer,  Soprano 

Beverley  Morgan,  Mez/.o- soprano 
Frank  Hoffmeister,  Tenor 
David  Arnold,  Bass 
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We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  Icids 
"^  a  free  education. 

Yes,  free. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
V      services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
transportation  to  and  from,  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  par'ents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  021 15,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions.  ^ 
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^^w*  The  most  thoughtful  gift  you  can  give 

your  family  and  home  this  season  is  ADT  fire  and 
burglar  protection.  Protection  that  is  custom-designed 
to  your  home  and  life  style.  ADT,  the  world's  largest 
electronic  security  company  is  on  the  job  at  the  Penta- 
gon, and  in  banks  and  museums  throughout  the  country. 
Shouldn't  we  be  on  the  job  at  your  house?  Call  us  today 
for  a  no  obligation  analysis 
of  your  security  needs.  V  1  K~ 

120  Monroe  St. ,  Cambridge,  MA  02142       661-9710 
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open  the  heart"  — a  stepwise  descent  interrupted  by  one  leap,  back  to  the  first  note 
and  then  down  again,  of  heart-breaking  poignancy.  It  is  a  mark  of  a  great  and 
original  creator  that  when  he  sets  brush  to  canvas,  chisel  to  marble,  or  pen  to  paper 
the  result,  whether  an  early  work  or  a  late,  is  unmistakably  his.  To  say  that  the 
opening  sound  of  A  Child  of  Our  Time,  a  minor  triad  blown  by  three  trumpets, 
instantly  proclaims  its  composer's  identity  may  be  going  too  far;  but  when  the 
lower  strings  enter  in  the  second  measure  one  recognizes  at  once  his  individual 
command  of  traditional,  comprehensible  harmony  — based  on  the  acoustic  laws 
that  govern  our  understanding  of  music  from  Josquin  to  Janacek,  from  Perotinus  to 
Penderecki  —  disturbed  in  a  way  that  expresses,  precisely  and  affectingly,  the 
limited  affirmation  and  not-quite-stable  resting-places  that  are  all  we  can  hope  to 
find  in  the  modern  world. 

Tippett's  latest  word  on  his  early  oratorio  has  been  a  dark  one.  The  Boy's  final 
affirmation,  "I  would  know  my  shadow  and  my  light,  so  shall  I  at  last  be  whole," 
he  now  calls  "a  sentence  very  easy  to  say,  very  difficult  to  do.  I  hold  it  to  be  just 
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Dear  Friends  and  Subscribers, 


We  are  appealing  to  all  who  know  and  love  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  support  BSO/lOO,  a  campaign  to  raise  $15,700,000  in  capital  gifts  by  1981, 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the'founding  of  the  Orchestra. 

The  need  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Unless  capital  funds  can  be  substan- 
tially increased,  the  Orchestra  faces  a  difficult  financial  situation  which  could 
seriously  affect  its  artistic  quality. 

No  major  orchestra  can  hope  to  meet  annual  costs  through  earned  income 
alone.  Balancing  the  budget  always  requires  support  from  other  sources. 
To  meet  the  annual  deficit  the  BSO  has  long  depended  upon  its  own 
relatively  modest  capital  funds  and  public  and  private  support.  About 
$550,000  comes  from  its  limited  endowment.  The  Orchestra  is  also  a  bene- 
ficiary of  a  large  trust  fund  from  which  $280,000  is  received  annually. 
Another  $250,000  a  year  comes  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
And  annual  gifts  from  Friends,  including  individual  donors,  corporations, 
and  foundations,  have  been  imjner^iy^hel^iil;  in  the  1976-77  year  Friends 
gave  more  than  $1,200, 000 f^^S^^'^^*'*""''*^^^^^ 

Yet  all  of  these  together  have  not  been  enough.  F^i^re  than  a  decade  the 
Trustees  have  been  forced  to  "borrow"  from  capital  to  meet  the  annual 
deficiency.  This  year  the  amount  "borrowed"  approached  one  million  dollars. 
To  strengthen  the  financial  condition  of  the  Orchestra  the  Trustees  have 
undertaken  BSO/lOO.  The  goal  of  $15,700,000  represents  a  good  deal  of 
money,  but  there  is  no  choice  if  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  remain 
strong  and  vital.  I^k   *** 

This  is  a  special  moment^fdt^m^'Boston  Symphony* Orchestra,  a  moment  that 
requires  special  consideration  from  all  those  who  know  what  fine  music 
means  and  has  meant  in  their  lives .  We  earnestly  and  urgently  solicit  your 
special  commitment,  your  gift  that<wiri  help  to  assure  the  future  of  one  of  the 
world's  truly  great  orchestras. 

Your  pledge  to  BSO/lOO  may  be  paid  over  a  period  of  four  years.  If  you 
prefer  not  to  release  capital  because  you  need  annual  income,  we  invite 
inquiries  about  the  giving  plans  which  enable  you  to  place  capital  in  trust  for 
eventual  transfer  to  the  Orchestra  and  at  the  same  time  receive  income  from 
the  principal  amount  during  the  balance  of  your  life.  If  you  feel  unable  to 
make  a  capital  pledge,  we  ask  you  for  increased  annual  giving  support  during 
the  next  three  years.  All  gifts  are,  of  course,  charitable  contributions  for 
tax  purposes. 

BSO/lOO  will  succeed  only  through  the  .concerted  efforts  and  the  generous 
support  of  a  great  many  people.  We  hope  we  can  count  on  you.  You  may  well 
be  hearing  from  one  of  our  volunteer  solicitors,  but  why  not  call  or  write  me 
or  Joseph  M.  Hobbs  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Development  Office?  We  want  to 
give  you  more  information  about  this  all-important  campaign. 

Sincerely, 


President,  Board  of  Trustees 
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possible  for  individuals,  but  impossible  for  collectives  in  our  present  climate  of 
self-righteousness  —  of  groups,  societies,  nations."  The  score  is  prefaced  by  a 
half-line  from  T.  S.  Eliot :  "the  darkness  declares  the  glory  of  the  light."  Knowing 
the  dark  and  the  bright,  striving  to  be  whole,  comprehending  the  age-old  forces 
that  have  shaped  a  present  instant,  feeling  the  world's  pressure  bearing  upon  the 
private  room  — or  public  concert-hall  — we  sit  in  .  .  .  these  are  the  themes  of 
Tippett's  music.  It  provides  no  simple  answers  but  urges  us  to  feel  and  to 
understand.  "My  true  function,"  he  once  wrote,  "is  to  continue  an  age-old  tradition 
...  to  create  images  out  of  the  depths  of  the  imagination,  and  to  give  them  form, 
whether  visual,  intellectual,  or  musical  — for  it  is  only  by  this  process  of  image- 
making  that  the  inner  world  can  communicate  at  all.  Images  of  the  past,  shapes  of 
the  future,  images  of  vigor  for  a  decadent  world,  images  of  reconciliation  for  worlds 
that  are  torn  by  division  —  and,  in  a  world  of  brutality,  mediocrity,  images  of 
abounding,  vigorous,  joyous,  exuberant  beauty." 

—  Andrew  Porter 

Andrew  Porter,  scholar,  critic,  and  translator,  writes  on  music  for  The  New 
Yorker. 
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How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  cind  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous:. The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look . . .  cuid  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 


V 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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The  Museum's  Monet  collec- 
tion, the  largest  outside  of  Paris, 
has  been  painstakingly  restored 
to itsoriginal  brilliance.  .  .a task 
that  took  2 V2  years.  Thisisyour  . 
first  chance  in  three-quarters  of  a 
century  to  see  what  a  Monet  rea/Zy 
looks  like. 
Monet  Unveiled:  A  new  look  at  Boston's  paintings 

November  22  through  January  29 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston 
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161  Newbury  Street,  Boston   266-4466 

A  new  concept  in  casual,  yet  classic  living: 
with  the  grace  of  French  artistry  and  the 
^B  I     love  of  Haitian  craftsmen, 

MAlAfhlll^lf  Banana  Leaf  furni- 
I^^Wk^UI  y  turehasbeen 
^i^y^^^^  broughttoAreta  by  world 
■^^' ^5^51i  renown  designer  Larry 

*^  ^^M^^Bw^^M  Peabody. .  .along  with 
IS  MOIIIQ  his  Old  World,  Country 
■  ^^  ^^  and  Modern  furniture, 

I^AnSH^AC    that  has  become 
Waiiaiiaj-somuchapartof 
today's  living.  At  Areta,  you'll  also  find 
those  charming  touches  in  art  and  acces- 
soriesthat  say  "welcome"  in  your  home. 

American  Express/Visa/Master  Charge     Gift  orders  shipped  COD. 
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A  Child  of  Our  Time 

Text  by  Michael  Tippett 

PART  I 

Chorus  The  world  turns  on  its  dark  side. 

It  is  winter. 

THE  ARGUMENT 

Alto  Solo  Man  has  measured  the  heavens  with  a  telescope,  driven  the  gods 

from  their  thrones. 

But  the  soul,  watching  the  chaotic  mirror,  knows  that  the  gods 
return. 

Truly,  the  living  god  consumes  within  and  turns  the  flesh  to  cancer! 
INTERLUDIUM 

SCENA 

Chorus  &  Alto  Solo 

Chorus :         Is  evil  then  good? 
Is  reason  untrue? 

Alto :  Reason  is  true  to  itself; 

But  pity  breaks  open  the  heart. 

Chorus :         We  are  lost . 

We  are  as  seed  before  the  wind. 
We  are  carried  to  a  great  slaughter. 

The  Narrator: 

Bass  Solo  Now  in  each  nation  there  were  some  cast  out  by  authority  and 

tormented, 

made  to  suffer  for  the  general  wrong. 

Pogroms  in  the  east,  lynching  in  the  west; 

Europe  brooding  on  a  war  of  starvation. 

And  a  great  cry  went  up  from  the  people. 

Chorus  of  the  Oppressed 

When  shall  the  usurers'  cry  cease. 

And  famine  depart  from  the  fruitful  land? 

Tenor  Solo         I  have  no  money  for  my  bread ;  I  have  no  gift  for  my  love. 

I  am  caught  between  my  desires  and  their  frustration  as  between  the 

hammer  and  the  anvil. 

How  can  I  grow  to  a  man's  stature? 

Soprano  Solo    How  can  I  cherish  my  man  in  such  days,  or  become  a  mother  in  a 
world  of  destruction? 

How  shall  I  feed  my  children  on  so  small  a  wage? 
How  can  I  comfort  them  when  I  am  dead? 
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A  SPIRITUAL 

Chorus  &  Soli   Steal  away,  steal  away,  steal  away  to  Jesus; 
Steal  away,  steal  away  home  — 
I  han't  got  long  to  stay  here. 

My  Lord,  He  calls  me.  He  calls  me  by  the  thunder. 
The  trumpet  sounds  within-a  my  soul, 
I  han't  got  long  to  stay  here. 

Green  trees  a-bending,  poor  sinner  stand  a-trembling. 
The  trumpet  sounds  within-a  my  soul, 
I  han't  got  long  to  stay  here. 

Steal  away,  steal  away,  steal  away  to  Jesus; 
Steal  away,  steal  away  home  — 
I  han't  got  long  to  stay  here. 


PART  II 

Chorus  A  star  rises  in  mid-winter. 

Behold  the  man!  The  scape-goat! 
The  child  of  our  time. 

The  Narrator : 

Bass  Solo  And  a  time  came  when  in  the  continual  persecution 

one  race  stood  for  all. 

Double  Chorus  of  Persecutors  and  Persecuted 

Away  with  them ! 
Curse  them !  Kill  them ! 
They  infect  the  state. 

Where?  How?  Why? 
We  have  no  refuge. 

The  Narrator: 

Bass  Solo  Where  they  could,  they  fled  from  the  terror. 

And  among  them  a  boy  escaped  secretly,  and  was  kept  in  hiding  in 

a  great  city. 

Chorus  of  the  Self-righteous 

We  cannot  have  them  in  our  Empire. 
They  shall  not  work,  nor  beg  a  dole. 
Let  them  starve  in  No-Man's-Land! 

The  Narrator: 

Bass  Solo  And  the  boy's  mother  wrote  a  letter,  saying : 
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SCENA 
Solo  Quartet 

Mother  :  O  my  son!  In  the  dread  terror  they  have  brought  me  near  to  death. 

(Soprano) 

Boy:  Mother!  Mother! 

(Tenor)  Though  men  hunt  me  like  an  animal,  I  will  defy  the  world  to  reach 

you. 

Aunt :  Have  patience. 

(Alto)  Throw  not  your  life  away  in  futile  sacrifice. 

Uncle :  You  are  as  one  against  all . 

(Bass)  Accept  the  impotence  of  your  humanity. 

Boy:  No!  I  must  save  her. 

A  SPIRITUAL 

Chorus  &  Soli   Nobody  knows  the  trouble  I  see,  Lord, 
Nobody  knows  like  Jesus. 

O  brothers,  pray  for  me, 
O  brothers,  pray  for  me. 
And  help  me  to  drive 
Old  Satan  away. 

O  mothers,  pray  for  me, 
O  mothers,  pray  for  me. 
And  help  me  to  drive 
Old  Satan  away. 

Nobody  knows  the  trouble  I  see.  Lord, 
Nobody  knows  like  Jesus. 

SCENA 

Duet  —  Bass  &  Alto  Soli 

Narrator :       The  boy  becomes  desperate  in  his  agony. 

Alto :  A  curse  is  bom . 

The  dark  forces  threaten  him. 

Narrator :       He  goes  to  authority. 

He  is  met  with  hostility. 

Alto :  His  other  self  rises  in  him,  demonic  and  destructive. 

Narrator :       He  shoots  the  official  — 

Alto :  But  he  shoots  only  his  dark  brother  — 

And  see  — he  is  dead. 


The  Narrator: 

Bass  Solo  They  took  a  terrible  vengeance. 
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THE  TERROR 

Chorus  Burn  down  their  houses!  Beat  in  their  heads! 

Break  them  in  pieces  on  the  wheel! 

The  Narrator: 

Bass  Solo  Men  were  ashamed  of  what  was  done. 

There  was  bitterness  and  horror. 


A  SPIRITUAL  OF  ANGER 
Chorus  &  Bass  Solo 

Go  down,  Moses,  'way  down  in  Egypt  land; 
Tell  old  Pharoah,  to  let  my  people  go. 

When  Israel  was  in  Egypt's  land. 

Let  my  people  go. 
Oppressed  so  hard  they  could  not  stand. 

Let  my  people  go, 
"Thus  spake  the  Lord,"  bold  Moses  said. 

Let  my  people  go, 
"If  not,  I'll  smite  your  first-born  dead," 

Let  my  people  go . 

Go  down,  Moses,  'way  down  in  Egypt  land; 
Tell  old  Pharoah,  to  let  my  people  go. 

The  boy  sings  in  his  Prison 

Tenor  Solo         My  dreams  are  all  shattered  in  a  ghastly  reality. 

The  wild  beating  of  my  heart  is  stilled :  day  by  day. 

Earth  and  sky  are  not  for  those  in  prison. 

Mother!  Mother! 


The  Mother : 
Soprano  Solo 


Alto  Solo 


What  have  I  done  to  you,  my  son? 
What  will  become  of  us  now? 
The  springs  of  hope  are  dried  up. 
My  heart  aches  in  unending  pain. 

The  dark  forces  rise  like  a  flood. 

Men's  hearts  are  heavy :  they  cry  for  peace. 


A  SPIRITUAL 
Chorus  &  Soprano  Solo 

O,  by  and  by,  by  and  by, 

I'm  going  to  lay  down  my  heavy  load. 

I  know  my  robe's  going  to  fit  me  well, 
I  tried  iton  at  the  gates  of  hell. 

O,  hell  is  deep  and  a  dark  despair, 

O,  stop,  poor  sinner,  and  don't  go  there! 

O,  by  and  by,  by  and  by, 

I'm  going  to  lay  down  my  heavy  load. 
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PART  III 

Chorus  The  cold  deepens. 

The  world  descends  into  the  icy  waters  where  lies  the  jewel  of  great 
price. 

Alto  Solo  The  soul  of  man  is  impassioned  like  a  woman. 

She  is  old  as  the  earth,  beyond  good  and  evil, 
the  sensual  garments. 
Her  face  will  be  illumined  like  the  sun. 
Then  is  the  time  of  his  deliverance. 


SCENA 


Bass  Solo  &  Chorus 


Bass :  The  words  of  wisdom  are  these : 

Winter  cold  means  inner  warmth,  the  secret  nursery  of  the  seed. 

Chorus :         How  shall  we  have  patience  for  the  consummation  of  the  mystery? 
Who  will  comfort  us  in  the  going  through? 

Bass :  Patience  is  born  in  the  tension  of  loneliness. 

The  garden  lies  beyond  the  desert. 

Chorus :         Is  the  man  of  destiny  master  of  us  all? 
Shall  those  cast  out  be  unavenged? 

Bass :  The  man  of  destiny  is  cut  off  from  fellowship. 

Healing  springs  from  the  womb  of  time. 
The  simple-hearted  shall  exult  in  the  end. 

Chorus :         What  of  the  boy,  then?  What  of  him? 

Bass :  He,  too,  is  outcast,  his  manhood  broken  in  the  clash  of  powers. 

God  overpowered  him  —  the  child  of  our  time. 

PRELUDIUM 

GENERAL  ENSEMBLE 

Chorus  &  Soli 

Tenor :  I  would  know  my  shadow  and  my  light, 

so  shall  I  at  last  be  whole. 

Bass :  Then  courage,  brother,  dare  the  grave  passage. 

Soprano :       Here  is  no  final  grieving,  but  an  abiding  hope. 

Alto :  The  moving  waters  renew  the  earth . 

It  is  spring. 

Chorus  repeats  the  words  of  the  soloists. 
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A  SPIRITUAL 

Chorus  &  Soli   Deep  river,  my  home  is  over  Jordan, 
Deep  river.  Lord, 
I  want  to  cross  over  into  camp-ground. 

O,  chillun!  O,  don't  you  want  to  go. 

To  that  gospel  feast. 

That  promised  land. 

That  land  where  all  is  peace? 

Walk  into  heaven,  and  take  my  seat. 

And  cast  down  my  crown  at  Jesus'  feet. 

Deep  river,  my  home  is  over  Jordan, 
I  want  to  cross  over  into  camp-ground. 
Lord! 

©  1944  by  Schott  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London  reprinted  by  permission 
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The  Model  601  is  a  new  Direct/ 
Reflecting®  loudspeaker  of  outstanding 
performance,  efficiency,  and  versatility, 
designed  to  incorporate  many  of  the 
basic  concepts  used  in  the  world- 
renowned  Bose  901®  Series  111. 

While  conventional  speakers  beam 
sound  directly  at  the  listener  from 
two  or  three  front-mounted  drivers, 
the  Model  60rs  unique  arrangement 
of  six  precisely  positioned  drivers 
reflects  the  greatest  part  of  each 
speaker's  sound  output  off  back  and 
side  walls  of  the  listening  room.  This 
creates  the  high  proportion  of 
reflected  sound  heard  in  a  live,  con- 
cert-hall performance,  and  captures 
the  impact  and  presence  of  live 
music  with  a  degree  of  realism  that 
no  conventional  speaker  can  match. 

For  a  more  complete  introduction 


to  the  Model  601,  visit  any  authorized 
Bose  dealer  or  write  for  a  full-color 
brochure  to  Bose,  Dept.  TGW,  The 
Mountain,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 


Better  sound  through  research. 


Patents  issued  and  pending.  Cabinets  are  walnut  veneer. 
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Everyone 
Needs  Friends 

A  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
is  anyone  who  makes  an  annual 
contribution. 

A  Friend  who  contributes  $25.00 
or  more  will  receive  our  monthly 
publication  BSO,  edited  by 
Director  of  Publications  Michael 
Steinberg,  and  priority  Tangle- 
wood  ticket  information. 

When  you  become  a  Friend  of  the 
BSO  you  also  become  a  Friend 
of  Youth  Concerts,  POPS,  the 
Esplanade,  and  Symphony  Hall. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to:  Development  Office,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

I  WANT  TO  BE  A  FRIEND 

D  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $. 


n  Please  send  me  further  information 
Name 


Address . 
City 


Zip 


State 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
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MORE  .  .  . 

Mozart  by  Stanley  Sadie  is  a  useful  basic  book,  nicely  illustrated  (Grossman, 
available  in  paperback).  The  Mozart  Companion  edited  by  H.  C.  Robbins  Landon 
and  Donald  Mitchell  is  a  valuable  symposium  by  a  dozen  scholars  (Norton, 
available  in  paperback).  Hans  Keller's  Mozart  essay  in  the  first  volume  of  The 
Symphony  is  uncommonly  stimulating  (ed.  Robert  Simpson,  Pelican  paperback). 
Colin  Davis  has  recorded  the  Linz  Symphony  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra 
(L'Oiseau-Lyre,  with  the  Symphony  No.  33  in  B  flat),  and  there  are  excellent 
recordings  by  Otto  Klemperer  with  the  Philharmonia  (Angel,  with  the  Haffner 
symphony)  and  by  Leonard  Bernstein  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (London,  with 
a  tryingly  sentimental  performance  of  the  B  flat  Piano  Concerto,  K.  450). 

—  M.S. 


The  genesis  of  A  Child  of  Our  Time  is  described  by  Tippett  in  his  contribution  to 
The  Composer's  Point  of  View  edited  by  Robert  Stephen  Hines  (University  of 
Oklahoma).  A  few  further  details  appear  in  a  Picture  Post  interview  of  3  March 
1945,  the  time  of  the  first  performance,  reproduced  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Tippett 
exhibition,  'A  Child  of  Our  Time,"  held  in  London  last  year  (Schott/European 
American  Music).  Otherwise,  the  basic  book  is  a  collection  of  the  composer's  own 
essays  Moving  into  Aquarius  (enlarged  paperback  edition.  Paladin  Books). 
Michael  Tippett:  a  Symposium  on  his  60th  Birthday,  edited  by  Ian  Kemp,  contains 
some  penetrating  essays  on  his  music  to  that  date  (Faber).  The  last  two  items  are  not 
in  print  in  this  country,  but  can  be  found  in  libraries. 

A  study  full  score  and  a  vocal  score  of  A  Child  of  Our  Time  are  published  by 
Schott/European  American  Music.  There  are  two  recordings,  of  which  the  more 
eloquent,  in  my  view,  is  unquestionably  Colin  Davis's  with  Jessye  Norman,  Janet 
Baker,  Richard  Cassilly,  and  John  Shirley-Quirk,  with  the  BBC  Singers,  Choral 
Society,  and  Symphony  Orchestra  (Philips).  But  some  critics  have  preferred  the 
serenity  of  the  1958  recording  conducted  by  John  Pritchard,  with  Elsie  Morison, 
Pamela  Bowden,  Richard  Lewis,  and  Richard  Standen,  and  the  Royal  Liverpool 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  Choir.  This  is  spread  over  three  sides  with  a  fourth 
devoted  to  the  Ritual  Dances  from  The  Midsummer  Marriage  (Argo). 

There  are  many  Tippett  records  in  the  catalogue.  A  list  of  personal  recommenda- 
tions, to  anyone  who  after  hearing  A  Child  of  Our  Time,  wishes  to  go  on  to  explore 
more  of  his  music,  would  begin  with  The  Midsummer  Marriage  (Philips),  the  First 
Symphony  (Philips),  the  Concerto  for  Double  String  Orchestra  and  other  string- 
orchestra  pieces  (Argo),  the  Third  Symphony  (Philips),  and  Th2  Knot  Garden 
(Philips).  The  string-orchestra  record  is  conducted  by  Neville  ^4arriner ;  all  the 
others  are  conducted  by  Colin  Davis. 

-A.P. 
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What's  tbe 
next  best 


Being  at  home. 
Watching 
Evening  at 
Symphony  on 
Channel  2 
and  listening 
to  the  concert 
in  stereo  on 
'GBH  Radio 
89.7FM. 


We  call  it 
Stereo  Tele- 
vision. At  last, 
Evening  at 
Symphony 
broadcasts 
sound  as  good 
as  they've 
always  looked. 


Evening  at 
Symphony 

with  The 
Boston 
Symphony 
Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa, 
Music  Director 


Sunday  evenings  at  8 
Channel  2  and  'GBH  Radio  89.7FM 


RAYTHEON 
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Guest  Artists 


Colin  Davis 


Colin  Davis,  the  Principal  Guest 
Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony, 
is  Music  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden.  His  conducting 
career  began  in  1949,  and  in  1957  he 
became  Assistant  Conductor  of  the 
BBC  Scottish  Orchestra.  He  was  later 
appointed  Music  Director  of  the  Sadler 
Wells  Opera,  and  from  1967-1971  he 
was  Chief  Conductor  of  the  BBC 
Symphony,  a  post  which  he  relinquished 
to  take  up  his  duties  at  Covent  Garden, 
He  made  his  United  States  debut  with 
the  Minneapolis  Symphony  and  has  had 
guest  conducting  engagements  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  as  well  as  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  which  he  has 
conducted  annually  since  1967.  In  1967, 
he  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut 
conducting  a  new  production  of  Peter 
Grimes,  and  has  since  returned  to  do 
Pelleas  et  Melisande  and  Wozzeck. 
In  addition  to  numerous  performances 
with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
where  he  is  also  Principal  Guest 
Conductor,  his  European  engagements 
include  regular  concerts  with  the 


Concertgebouw  Orchestra  in 
Amsterdam,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
and  the  Orchestre  de  Paris. 

Among  Mr.  Davis's  many  recordings 
are  Mozart's  Idomeneo ,  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  Cosi  fan  tutte, 
Berlioz's  Les  Troyens,  Benvenuto  Cellini 
and  La  Damnation  de  Faust  and 
Tippett's  A  Child  of  our  Time  and  The 
Knot  Garden.  He  has  recently  recorded 
the  complete  symphonies  of  Sibelius 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  for  which 
he  was  awarded  the  Sibelius  Award  by 
the  Finnish  government.  Mr.  Davis 
records  exclusively  for  Philips  Records, 


You'll  love  our 
performance,  too! 


Dinner  from  5:30 

Prime  Rib    •    Stealc 

Seafood    •    Coclctaiis 

Tel.  742-7041 

85  Atlantic  Avenue 

Other  Locations: 

Acton,  Mass.     •    Amherst.  Mass. 

Valet  Parking  Available 


SYMPHONY 
with  VIVIAN 


Thursday,  February  2,  7:00  P.M. 
Midtown  Motor  Inn 

BRAHMS 

SYMPHONY 
No.  3 

Pre  BSO  Musical  Talk 

Come  and  meet  pianist-critic  Vivian  Borek 
and  find  out  about  the  Symphony  program 
before  you  hear  it.  Then  have  a  glass  of 
sherry,  walk  across  the  street,  and  enjoy 
the  concert. 

Free  Parking  For  The  Evening 
Admission  $4.50        Tel.  Res.  325-4093 
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Teresa  Zylis-Gara 


Teresa  Zylis-Gara  has  appeared  with 
major  opera  companies  and  in  major 
opera  houses  all  over  the  world  among 
them  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  Covent 
Garden,  La  Scala,  and  the  Paris  Opera, 
as  well  as  San  Francisco  and  Chicago, 
Vienna,  Munich,  Hamburg,  and 
Brussels. 

Miss  Zylis-Gara  was  born  in  Poland 
to  a  musical  family.  She  made  her 
operatic  debut  in  Cracow  in 
Moniuszko's  opera  Halka,  and  after 
winning  the  International  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  Association  of 
German  Broadcasters  in  Munich, 
became  a  leading  soprano  with  the 
Deutsche  Oper  am  Rhein  in  Diisseldorf . 
In  1966,  Miss  Zylis-Gara  made  her 
debut  at  the  Paris  Opera  as  Donna 
Elvira  in  Don  Giovanni,  a  role  which 
introduced  her  to  American  audiences 
at  both  San  Francisco  and  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  1968.  She  has 
since  sung  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
in  performances  of  Puccini's  Tosca  and 
Suor  Angelica. 

Appearing  regularly  with  leading 
orchestras  in  both  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  Miss  Zylis-Gara  has 


performed  with  such  conductors  as 
von  Karajan,  Kubelik,  Levine,  Maazel, 
and  Bohm.  She  is  a  favorite  soloist  at 
the  festivals  of  Aix-en-Provence, 
Flanders,  Glyndebourne,  Salzburg  and 
at  the  Blossom  Festival  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Miss  Zylis-Gara  records  on  the 
Angel,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and 
Seraphim  labels.  These  appearances  are 
her  first  with  the  Boston  Symphony. 


Take  the  Music  home  with  you — 

The  complete  selection  of  recorded  classics  you'll 

find  at  the  Coop  makes  if  possible  to  enjoy  tonight's  selected  pieces  whenever 

you  like.  Choose  your  favorite  renditions  from  the 

many  different  recordings  available. 


Harvard  Sq  ,  Cambndgc 

New  England's  Largest  Record  Center 
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Europe  is 
three  blocks 
east  of  here. 


If  you've  been  taken  by  the 

shortage  of  good  restaurants 

around  Symphony  Hall,  take  a 

walk  down  Huntington  Avenue. 

Across  from  the  Christian  Science 

Center  is  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 

And  inside  The  Colonnade,  two  of 

the  most  European  restaurants  in 

America.  Zachary's :  where  dinner 

entrees  range  from  roast  rack  of 

baby  lamb  to  Steak  Au  Poivre  En 

Chemise,  served  in  the  tradition 

usually  found  on  the  continent. 

And  The  Cafe  Promenade:  a 

light-filled,  airy  room  reminiscent 

of  all  the  enchanting  little  cafes  of 

Europe.  Here  you  can  dine  on 

lighter  continental  cuisine  such  as 

crepes  and  sandwiches.  And  some 

of  the  most  extraordinary 

pastries  in  town.  From  5:30 

until  7  pm,  Zachary's  has  a 

"table  d'hote"  menu  that  allows 

for  comfortable  dining  before 

Symphony.  And  for  those  who 

never  dine  until  after  Symphony, 

both  restaurants  are  open  until 

11:00  every  evening.  Either  way 

they're  two  of  the  few  restaurants 

that  let  you  enjoy  fine  dining  and 

Symphony  during  the  same  night. 

Zachary^and 
Cafe  Promenade 

at  TheCokmnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone  (617)  261-2800.  In-hotel  parking  available. 


GIVE  YOUR  DIREQORS  A  BREAK 

aAX,  AS  WELL  AS  COFFEE) 

DEFERRED  COMPENSATION  OF 

FEES  EARNED  BY  DIRECTORS 

IS  AHRACTIVE  TO  DOTH  THE 

COMPANY  AND  THE 

INDIVIDUAL 

WRITE  FOR  OUR 

TECHNICAL  INFORAAATION  BULLETIN 

MARCH  INSURANCE  PLANNING 

BROKERAGE,  INC. 

82  DEVONSHIRE  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02109 

aEL  617-725-2470) 


r 


Heavy  Savings 

ON  LIGHT 

(from  the  people  who  light  up  route  1 28) 

Polished  chrome  spheres  whirl 

in  tight  orbit  on  satin  chrome 

arms  ...providing  a  comfortable 

down-light  for  work, 

dining,  wherever 

a  concentration 

of  light 

is  needed. 

6  light 

22"  dia 

by  Lightoller. 

reg.  retail  $180.00 

$9790 

rn^r^  Lighting  by 
%-/%   STANDARD  ELECTRIC 
^^^  Supply 

Route  128  to  Exit  49  to  Route  117 

1339  Main  St..  Waltham,  890-1050 

Open  Wed-Thurs-Fii   Evenings  Sat  'til  4 

Major  Credit  Cards  Honored 
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Lili  Chookasian 


Lili  Chookasian,  a  native  of  Chicago, 
is  a  contralto  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera.  She  is  a  frequent  guest  artist 
with  all  of  the  major  orchestras  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  many  of  the  most 
renowned  European  Festivals,  including 
Bayreuth  and  Salzburg.  Since  her  1960 
debut  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
in  Prokofiev's  Alexander  Nevsky,  Miss 
Chookasian  has  established  herself  in 
both  standard  and  contemporary 
repertoire. 

In  1962,  Miss  Chookasian  made  her 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  as  La  Cieca 
in  La  Gioconda,  and  her  subsequent 
roles  there  have  included  Erda  in  both 
Das  Rheingold  and  Siegfried,  Azucena 
in  Trovatore,  Amneris  in  Aida,  and 
Ulrica  in  Ballo  in  maschera.  In  February 
of  1976,  she  also  performed  all  three 
roles  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera's  new 
production  of  Puccini's  //  Trittico. 

Miss  Chookasian's  recent  orchestral 
performances  have  included  those  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  the  Detroit 
and  Cincinnati  Symphonies.  She 
returned  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
March  1977  for  their  productions  of 


Andrea  Chenier  and  in  July  1977, 
performed  as  featured  soloist  at  the 
White  House  in  honor  of  Chancellor 
Helmut  Schmidt.  Her  two  most  recent 
appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
were  last  season  in  Tchaikovsky's 
Eugene  Onegin,  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa,  and  in  Prokofiev's  Alexander 
Nevsky  under  the  direction  of 
Mstislav  Rostropovich. 


Stage  Door  Lectures  and 
Pre-Symphony  Suppers 


Now  that  you've  made  plans  to  attend  BSO 
concerts,  why  not  plan  to  attend  the  Stage 
Door  Lectures  and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
as  well?  Both  events  are  fun  and  informa- 
tive with  speakers  from  the  Orchestra, 
BSO  staff,  and  the  music  circle  in  and 
around  Boston., For  $35.00  you  can  reserve 
a  seat  for  the  Friday  Stage  Door  Lectures 
of  4  November,  9  December,  27  January, 
17  February,  and  7  April.  $25.00  will  take 
you  to  a  series  of  three  Pre-Symphony  Suppers. 

Stage  Door  Lectures  entirely  subscribed! 


Pre-Symphony  Suppers 

Tuesday  'B' 

18  October,  6  December,  and  4  April 

Tuesday  'C 

8  November,  10  January,  and  14  February 

Thursday  A' 

13  October,  8  December,  and  30  March 

Thursday  'B' 

5  January,  23  February,  13  April 

Tuesday  "B"  and  Thursday  "10"  Pre- 
Symphony  suppers  entirely  subscribed. 

"Thursday  B"  series  start  January  5. 
$25  for  series  of  three. 

Single  reservations  available  for 

remaining  suppers  @  8.50  each  for 

Tuesday  "C"-  1/10  2/14  Thursday  "A"-  3/30 
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Alexander  Stevenson 


Alexander  Stevenson  began  his  musical 
career  as  a  violinist  playing 
professionally  with  various  shows  and 
ballet  companies  in  New  York  City. 
In  his  mid-twenties  he  turned  to  singing 
and  was  awarded  a  scholarship  to  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
During  recent  seasons  he  has  performed 
as  soloist  with  the  Santa  Fe  Opera,  the 
Opera  Company  of  Boston,  the  Boston 
Lyric  Opera,  the  Michigan  Opera 
Theatre,  and  the  Goldovsky  Opera 
Theatre.  He  has  toured  extensively  with 
the  Goldovsky  Opera  performing  the 
principal  tenor  roles  in  Tosca,  La 
traviata,  and  Madama  Butterfly. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  been  involved  in 
other  aspects  of  the  theatre  as  music 
director  and  conductor  of  the  Boston 
University  production  of  The  Roar  of 
the  Greasepaint  and  the  Smell  of  the 
Crowd,  and  also  functioning  as  head  of 
the  voice  department  at  Atlantic  Union 
College.  This  spring  he  became  involved 
in  yet  another  element  of  the  theatre 
when  he  was  stage  director  of  a 
production  of  La  Boheme. 


His  frequent  appearances  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  have  included 
Monteverdi's  Vespers  1610,  and  in  three 
works  by  Igor  Stravinsky,  Renard, 
Les  noces,  and  Persephone.  The  tenor 
role  of  Eumolpus  in  the  latter  work  he 
learned  and  performed  last  season  at 
less  than  72  hours  notice  when  a  British 
colleague  became  ill. 


Art  In  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  will  feature  art  exhibitions  each 
month  in  cooperation  with  some  of  the  fine  galleries  in  and  around  the  Boston 
area.  Listed  below  are  the  participating  galleries  and  the  dates  that  their  exhibitions 
will  run.  For  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  exhibits,  please  see  the  Art  In  The  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  column  each  month  in  the  BSO  newsletter. 

The  Nielsen  Gallery 21  November  —  19  December 

Boston  Visual  Artists  Union 19  December  —  16  January 

Woods  Hole  Gallery 16  January  —  13  February 

The  Childs  Gallery 21  February  —  20  March 

Impressions  Workshop 20  March  —  17  April 

Boston  Printmakers  .  .  .- 17  April  —  14  May 

Pucker-Safrai 14  May  —  11  June 
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''\^  edit  the  Mmitor  so  that 
\dien  readers  are  through 
reading  it,they're  not  in  a  pit 
of despaic\^  d^cribe 
sohition^ 

Johji  Hughes 

Editor  and  Manager 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Isn't  this  the  kind  of  news  you've 
been  needing?  The  Monitor  focuses 
on  significant  regional,  national,  and 
international  events,  then  gives  its 
readers  what  they  need:  constructive, 
solution-oriented  reporting. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  clear, 
fair  appraisal  of  your  world,  this 
award- winning  newspaper  should  be 
your  key  daily  news  source.  To 
subscribe  to  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  call  toll  free:  800-225-7090. 
(In  Mass.,  call  collect:  617-262-2300.) 

Or  use  the  coupon  below. 

News.The  way  you  need  it. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SQENCE  MONITOR. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  every  Monday  through  Friday  for: 

D  3  months  $12.50'  D  9  months  $37.50 

D  6  months  $25  D  One  year,  only  $45 -a  $5  saving 

D  Check/money  order  enclosed*     D  Bill  me  later 


Name  (Please  print) 


Street 


Apt. 


City  State/Country 

*Outside  U.S.A.  use  current  local  exchange  rate. 
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ZIP/Post  Code 

E2B 


Norman  Bailey 


British  baritone  Norman  Bailey  is  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Co  vent  Garden.  He  was  born  in 
Birmingham,  England,  and  as  a 
youngster  moved  to  South  Africa  with 
his  family,  beginning  his  musical  studies 
there  at  Rhodes  University.  Later  he 
took  advanced  musical  studies  at  the 
Vienna  Academy  of  Music.  He  first 
appeared  on  the  stage  while  still  in  his 
teens  in  a  production  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan's  Patience.  He  made  his  first 
professional  appearance  with  the 
Vienna  Chamber  Opera  in  Rossini's 
La  cambiale  di  matrimonio ,  and  his 
British  debut  with  the  Sadler  Wells 
Opera  Company  as  the  Count  in  The 
Marriage  of  Figaro  in  1967. 

In  January  1969,  Mr.  Bailey  made  his 
Covent  Garden  debut  when  he  filled  the 
role  of  Sachs  for  Hubert  Hoffmann  who 
became  ill  just  before  a  performance  of 
Meister singer.  He  received  glowing 
reviews  and  since  that  time  has  sung  the 
role  of  Sachs  in  Hamburg,  Brussels, 
Munich  and  Bayreuth.  He  has  also 
appeared  as  Wotan  in  both  the  English 
National  Opera's  Coliseum 
performances  of  Wagner's  Ring  cycle 
(complete,  and  sung  in  English) 
conducted  by  Reginald  Goodall.  He 
later  recorded  the  complete  cycle  on 
Angel  Records. 


In  1974,  Georg  Solti  invited  Bailey  to 
sing  Jochanaan  in  Salome  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony.  He  made  his 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1976  in 
their  production  of  the  Meistersinger, 
and  that  same  year  returned  to  Chicago 
to  sing  the  title  role  of  The  Flying 
Dutchman,  which  he  later  recorded 
for  London  Records. 

In  March  of  1977,  Mr.  Bailey  was 
made  a  Commander  of  the  British 
Empire. 


••••••••••••  ••• 
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TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 


With  conductor  John  Oliver's  appoint- 
ment as  Director  of  Vocal  and  Choral 
Activities  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, . 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was 
formed  in  the  spring  of  1970  primarily 
for  Tanglewood  performances,  but  by 
the  1972-73  season  it  had  begun  to  play 
a  major  role  in  the  Boston  winter  season 
as  well.  The  Chorus  performs  regularly 
with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa, 
Principal  Guest  Conductor  Colin  Davis, 
and  with  Leonard  Bernstein,  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  Eugene  Ormandy, 
Gunther  Schuller,  Klaus  Tennstedt  and 
Arthur  Fiedler,  among  others. 


Under  conductor  John  Oliver's  direction,  the  all-volunteer  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  has  rapidly  achieved  recognition  by  conductors,  press  and  public  alike  as 
one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  in  the  world.  It  is  called  upon  to  perform  four  or 
five  major  programs  a  year  in  Boston,  appears  regularly  with  the  Orchestra  in  New 
York  City,  and  has  made  a  number  of  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  New  World  Records,  as  well  as  continuing  to  be 
featured  in  many  Tanglewood  programs.  For  its  first  appearance  on  records,  in 
Berlioz  Damnation  de  Faust,  John  Oliver  and  Seiji  Ozawa  were  nominated  for  a 
Grammy  Award  for  Best  Choral  Performance  of  1975. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  regularly 
includes  performances  of  a  cappella  repertoire  under  John  Oliver  in  its  busy  schedule. 
Requiring  a  very  different  kind  of  discipline  from  that  necessary  for  performances 
with  orchestra,  and  therefore  rarely  attempted  by  orchestra  choruses,  a  cappella 
programs  ranging  from  the  baroque  to  the  contemporary  are  given  yearly  at 
Tanglewood  with  great  success.  In  the  spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  were  given  the  unprecedented  invitation  to  record  a 
program  of  a  cappella  20th  Century  American  Choral  Music  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon.  To  be  released  in  the  spring  of  1978,  the  recording  features  works  of 
Charles  Ives,  Elliott  Carter,  Aaron  Copland,  and  Jacob  Druckman's  1963  work 
Antiphonies,  which  was  given  its  world  premiere  by  the  Chorus  and  John  Oliver  at 
Tanglewood  in  1976. 

Additional  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  Ravel 
Daphnis  et  Chloe  (complete)  with  Seiji  Ozawa,  Ives  Fourth  Symphony  with  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Liszt  Faust  Symphony  with  Leonard  Bernstein,  all  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  and  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  for  New  World  Records. 

John  Oliver  is  also  conductor  of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  where  he  serves  on  the 
faculty  as  Instructor  of  Music,  and  conductor  of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale  with 
which  he  has  recently  recorded  Donald  Martino's  Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New 
World  Records. 
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Pro  Musicis  Foundation  presents 


Elizabeth  Ruicells 


soprano 


achieved  the 
effect  of  an 
ecstatic  voice 
soaring" 


Musical  America 


Saturday, 
Feb.  11,  8  p.m. 
Jordan  Hall 
Music  by  Arne, 
Schubert, 
Donizetti, 
Milhaud,  Selig, 
R.  Strauss. 


Pro  IVIusicis  is  proud  to  present  Elizabeth  Parcells,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  artists  from  the  New  England  Conservatory. 

Pro  IVIusicis  Foundation  is  a  national  non-profit  organization,  founded 
in  1965  to  provide  young  professional  soloists  an  ideal  performing 
network  serving,  at  the  same  time,  the  general  public,  as  well  as  the 
institutionalized.  Pro  Musicis  concerts  and  related  performances  and 
activities  of  the  Foundation,  reach  around  the  world  as  a  result  of  the  work 
of  committees  in  New  York,  Houston,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

A  new  Pro  Musicis  chapter  is  being  organized  in  Boston  under  the 
guidance  of  Gunther  Schuller. 

Pro  Musicis  Foundation,  470  Park  Avenue  South,  NYC  10016 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  .  .  . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  — 
(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL :  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to  the 
concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will 
be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  HalL  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  calling 
in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  to  the 
Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to  their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway 
at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by 
the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE :  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  will 
be  open  at  12 :  15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 

Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

PUBLIC  TELEPHONES  AND  AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch 

Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 

first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE :  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 

concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 

by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  and 

makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will 

receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your  contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order 
not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS :  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  concerts 
only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $2.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the  Huntington 
Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays  beginning  at  6  pm. 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS :  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7), 
WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9).  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3), 
and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88. 5). Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM  &  FM  (Boston  102.5  FM : 
1330  AM),  and  WFCR-FM).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC-FM,  and  WFCR-FM. 
WFCR-FM. 

THE  FRIENDS'  PAGE :  A  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  anyone 
who  makes  an  annual  contribution  to  the  Orchestra  in  any  amount.  You  can 
receive  the  BSO  publication  by  becoming  a  Friend  who  contributes  $25  or  more. 
For  further  information  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  If  you  are 
already  receiving  the  BSO  and  wish  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address,  along  with  your  mailimg  label,  to  the  Development  Office,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
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A  world  of  fine  foods. 

Harvard  Square  /  Belmont 

Newton  Centre  /  Charles  River  Park 

Telephone  (all);  876-2211 
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COMING  CONCERTS 


Thursday,  2  February  —  11-12:05 

Thursday  "AM"  Series 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Bach        Concerto  for  VioHn  in  A 
Itzhak  Perlman,  vioHn 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Op.  90 


Thursday,  2  February  —  8:30-10:20 

Thursday  'A'  Series 
Friday,  3  February  —  2-3:50 
Saturday,  4  February  —  8:30-10:20 

Tuesday,  7  February  —  7:30-9:20 
Tuesday  'B'  Series 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Bach  Concerto  for  Violin  in  A 

Itzhak  Perlman,  violin 

Stravinsky  Concerto  for  Violin  in  D 
Itzhak  Perlman,  violin 

Brahms         Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Op.  90 


Tuesday,  14  February  —  8:30-10:25 

Tuesday  'C  Series 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Martin  Concerto  for  Seven  Winds, 
Strings  and  Percussion 

Mahler  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 


THE  BOSTON  HOME,  INC. 

Established  1881  —2049  Dorchester  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women  Who 

Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 

Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  John  H.  Gardiner— S^creton/ John  B.  French 

TreasurerDavid  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston,  Mass.  02108 
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Very  special 
Holiday  catering 

Scandinavian  Cuisine 
a  specialty 

Susan  Woodman 
964-7273 


Dine  exquisitely  on  Boston's 

favorite  dishes,  American  and 

continental  cuisine.  Serving 

lunch,  dinner  and  Sunday  Brunch. 

FARgR5 
BAR 

Our  cosmopolitan  lounge 

adjoining  Parker's  restaurant. 

Perfect  for  light  lunch  at  noon. 

Cocktails  till  closing. 


Come  eat,  drink,  dance  and  be 

entertained  in  a  plush 

turn-of-the-century  place. 

Open  at  1 1 :30  a.m.  to  2  a.m. 


THEDUMPEYFWILVS 


More  music  for  your  money. 


The  Classical  Record  Center  in  the  Barnes  &  Noble  Bookstore 
is  one  of  the  few  record  stores  in  Boston  devoted  exclusively 
to  classical  music.  And  probably  the  only  one  to 
offer  the  full  line  of  every  budget  label  listed 
in  the  Schwann  catalogue. 

Barnes  &  Noble  also  features  the  com- 
plete Columbia  Masterworks  and 
Columbia  Odyssey  catalogues 
as  well  as  a  wide  selection  of  other 
leading  American  and  European 
labels,  all  at  discount  prices. 

So  come  to  Barnes  &  Noble,  where  you  always  get 
more  books  for  your  money.  And  more  music,  too. 


^-^^s^S^ 


The  Classical  Record  Center 
at  the 

BARNES  &NOBLE 
BCOKSIDRE 


395  Washington  St.  (Across  from  Filene's)  Open  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7;  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6. 
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The  Council  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  two 
special  gifts  for  you  and  your 

gift  list: 

BSD  Engagement  Calendar 
Know  Your  Orchestra  Book 

The  BSD  Engagement  Calendar,  edited  and  de- 
signed by  Mrs.  Bela  Kalman,  begins  witli  September  1977 
and  runs  tinrough  December  1978.  This  year's  edition  is  on  a 
tlieme  of  Music  and  the  Arts  and  is  illustrated  with  paintings, 
drawings,  and  etchings.  The  Calendar  also  contains  a  list  of 
all  BSO  concerts  for  the  coming  season.  It  is  sure  to  be  an 
appreciated  gift  for  yourself  and  to  give  at  only  $5.00. 

Get  to  Know  your  Orchestra  with  the  new  edition  of  the 

Know  Your  Orchestra  Book.  This  handsome  book 

contains  a  picture  of  each  Orchestra  member  and  a  short 
biography.  An  invaluable  gift  at  only  $3.00. 

Calendars  and  Books  are  on  sale  in  the  lobby  at  Symphony 
Hall  before  concerts  and  during  intermission.  Or,  by  mail: 


ORDER  FORM  tear  here  and  mail 

BSO  Lngagement  Calendar 

copies  at  $5.50  (includes  postage)  each  Total 

Know  Your  Orchestra  Book 

copies  at  $3.50  (includes  postage)  each  Total 

Mail  and  make  checks  payable  to: 

Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02 11  5 
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Fine  Quality 

Gems  and 

Jewelry. 

SHREVE, 
CRUMPS' LOW  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1800 

330  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116  (617)  267-9100 

AND  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


qA'  ^'K, 


'o^tep  (hit 


ESTABLISHED  1875 

More  than  a  century 

of  famous 

Italian  foods 

TEL.  423-6340 
10  BOSWORTH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


into  \M  'pl^^WWRHf;  growing 
skin  .    .  Elizabeth  Grady/Face  First. 
...  for  an  hour's  deep  pore  cleansing,  sl<in 
stimulating  facial  treatment  that  will  leave 
your  complexion  as  lovely  as  the  rest  of 
your  appearance,  next  time  you  step  out. 

Step  in,  or  phone,  and  ask  for  Nadja. 
Ask  for  a  free  professional  consultation 
and  skin  analysis  by  one  of  our  more 
than  twenty  graduate  estheticians. 
Ask  too,  about  customized  make-up 
design  to  enhance  the  beautiful  skin 
you're  in.  And  about  individually  created 
programs  for  homecare  cleansing,  to 
keep  it  that  way. 


39  Newbury  Street" 
Boston       536-4447 


200  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill      964-6470 


Because  your  face  does  come  first 
morning  or  evening. 
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Accompanist  to 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Pops  •  Arthur  Fiedler  •  Seiji  Ozawa 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Tanglewood^ 
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97th  SEASON 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

A1//S/C  Director 


TRUST  BANKING. 

A  symphony  in  financial  planning. 
Conducted  by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Decisions  which  affect  personal  financial  goals  are  often 

best  made  in  concert  with  a  professional  advisor. 

However,  some  situations  require  consultation  with  a  number 

of  professionals  skilled  in  different  areas  of  financial 

management.  Real  estate  advisors.  Tax  consultants. 

Estate  planners.  Investment  managers. 

To  assist  people  with  these  needs,  our  venerable 

Boston  banking  institution  has  developed  a  new  banking 

concept  which  integrates  all  of  these  professional 

services  into  a  single  program. 

The  program  is  called  trust  banking.  Orchestrated  by 
Roger  Dane,  Vice  President,  722-7022,  for  a  modest  fee. 


DIRECTORS 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

Chairman,  Executive 
Committee 

Dwight  L.  Allison,  Jr. 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

David  C.  Crockett 

Deputy  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  to  the  General 
Director,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital 

F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 
Partner,  Sherburne, 
Powers  &  Needham 


'iansH.  Estin 

Vice  Chairman,  North 

American  Management 

Corporation 
Nathan  H.  Garrick,  Jr. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the 

Board 
Donald  J.  Hurley 

Partner,  Goodwin, 

Procter  &  Hoar 
Robert  Mainer 

Senior  Vice  President, 

The  Boston  Company, 

Inc. 
William  F.  Morton 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
LovettC.  Peters 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 


George  W.  Phillips 

Executive  Vice 

President 
George  Putnam 

Chairman,  Putnam 

Management 

Company,  Inc. 
John  E.  Rogerson 

Partner,  Hutchins  & 

Wheeler 
Henry  E.  Russell 

President 
Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
Charles  W.Schmidt 

President,  S.D.  Warren 

Company  (A  Division 

of  Scott  Paper  Company) 


C.  Vincent  Vappi 

President,  Vappi  & 

Company,  Inc. 
JepthaH.  Wade 

Partner,  Choate,  Hall 

&  Stewart 
William  W.Wolbach 

Vice  Chairman 

of  the  Board 
Honorary  Director 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Chairman,  The  Stop  & 

Shop  Companies,  Inc. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 


^r^~-^ 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Seventh  Season  1977-1978 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorn  dike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  Clowes 


Archie  C.  EppsIII 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 


Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Administration 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
Executive  Director 

Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 
of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 

Advisor  for 

the  Music  Director 


Trustees  Emeriti 
John  T.  Noonan 
of  the  Boston  Symphony 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 
Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 

of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 
Controller 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

Michael  Steinberg 
Director  of  Publications 


Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris  ^ 
Manager 

Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 
Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.White 

Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1977  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 
Chairman 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Vice  Chairman 


Weston  P.  Figgins 
Vice  Chairman 
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The  Council  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  two 
special  gifts  for  you  and  your 

gift  list: 

BSO  Engagement  Calendar 
Know  Your  Orchestra  Book 

The  BSO  Engagement  Calendar,  edited  and  de- 
signed by  Mrs.  Bela  Kalman,  begins  with  September  1977 
and  runs  through  December  1978.  This  year's  edition  is  on  a 
theme  of  Music  and  the  Arts  and  is  illustrated  with  paintings, 
drawings,  and  etchings.  The  Calendar  also  contains  a  list  of 
all  BSO  concerts  for  the  coming  season.  It  is  sure  to  be  an 
appreciated  gift  for  yourself  and  to  give  at  only  $5.00. 

Get  to  Know  your  Orchestra  with  the  new  edition  of  the 

Know  Your  Orchestra  Book.  This  handsome  book 

contains  a  picture  of  each  Orchestra  member  and  a  short 
biography.  An  invaluable  gift  at  only  $3.00. 

Calendars  and  Books  are  on  sale  in  the  lobby  at  Symphony 
Hall  before  concerts  and  during  intermission.  Or,  by  mail: 


ORDER  FORM  tear  here  and  mail 

BSO  Engagement  Calendar 

copies  at  $5.50  (includes  postage)  each  Total 


Know  Your  Orchestra  Book 

copies  at  $3.50  (includes  postage)  each  Total 

Mail  and  make  checks  payable  to: 

Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02 1  1  5 


Seiji  Ozawa 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall 

of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria  in  1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He  attended  'I  oho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  and 
^^raduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation,  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besanqon,  France,  and  was  invited  by  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying 
at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music  Director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later  to  study 
and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his  inaugural 
season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  although  he 
remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77  season. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
guest  conductor  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  each  year.  He  has  conducted  at  Covent  Garden,  and  returns  to 
Japan  annually  to  conduct  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras.  The 
newest  items  on  his  large  and  growing  discography  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
are  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite,  and  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and 
Celeste,  and  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5  (all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon),  and 
Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom  d  New  World  Records). 
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1978  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
MUSICAL  MARATHON: 

Live  from  Symphony  Hall. 

FEBRUARY  16, 17, 18, 19 
around'thedockWCRB  102.5  FM 

Sunday,  February  19 
6:30-8:00  pm  WCVB  CH  5 

It's  a  celebration  to  help  keep  great  live  music  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  Boston  Pops  running  in  Boston.  You  can  help: 

Pick  up  a  Musical  Marathon  catalogue  in  the  Lobby.  Included  in 
the  catalogue  is  a  list  of  over  1,000  selections  by  the  BSO  and  Pops  (never 
before  released)  that  you  can  request  for  as  little  as  $20.  The  catalogue  also 
includes  exclusive  BSO  premiums.  Anything  from  a  Seiji  Ozawa  poster 
for  $10  to  a  classical  recital  in  your  home  for  $1,000.  Just  fiU  in  the  catalogue 
coupon  with  your  request  premium  and  mail  to  us. 

Come  to  Symphony  Hall  and  be  a  part.  CaU  266-1492  for  a  free  pass 
to  Channel  5's  TV  gala  on  Sunday,  February  19  with  Natalie  Jacobson, 
Chet  Curtis,  Frank  Averuch,  special  host  Gene 
Shalit,  special  guests,  and  entertainment  by 
BSO  musicians. 

Make  a  pledge  in  person  at  the  North 
Shore  Shopping  Mall,  Natick  Mall,  South  Shore 
Plaza,  and  BurHngton  Mall  on  February  17  and  18 
and  receive  a  maU  only  premium. 

Tune-in  WCRB  and  WCVB  during  the 
Marathon  and  make  a  pledge  by  calling  262-8700. 
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Help  keep  great  live 
music  running  in  Boston. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Seventh  Season 

Thursday,  26  January  at  7:30 
Friday,  27  January  at  2 
Saturday,  28  January  at  8:30 
Tuesday,  31  January  at  8:30 

RAYMOND  LEPPARD  conducting 

JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH  Overture  in  B  minor,  BWV  1067 

Guverture  Polonaise  (lentement)  —  Double  —  Polonaise 

Rondeau  Menuet 

Sarabande  Badinerie 

Bourree  I  —  Bourree  II  —  Bourree  I 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER,  flute 

WILHELM  FRIEDEMANN  BACH  Harpsichord  concerto  in  F  minor 

Allegro  di  molto 
Andante 
Prestissimo 

RAYMOND  LEPPARD   harpsichord 
INTERMISSION 


CARL  PHILIPP  EMANUEL  BACH  Symphony  in  D,  Wq.l83,  no.  1 

Allegro  di  molto 
Largo 
Presto 

JOHN  CHRISTIAN  BACH  Sextet  in  C 

Allegro  RALPH  GOMBERG,  oboe  CHARLES  KAVALOVSKI,  horn 

Larghetto  JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin  PETER  GORDON,  horn 

Rondo  allegro      JULES  ESKIN,  cello  RAYMOND  LEPPARD,  piano 

JOHN  CHRISTIAN  BACH   Symphony  in  E  flat  for  double  orchestra, 
[Allegro]  Opus  18,  no.  1 

Andante 
Allegro 

Thursday's  concert  will  end  about  9:25,  Friday's  about  3:55,  and  Saturday's  and 
Tuesday's  about  10:25. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon.  Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in 

loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 


Notes 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Overture  in  B  minor,  BWV  1067 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  bom  in 

Eisenach,  Thuringia,  on  21  March  1685 

and  died  in  Leipzig,  Saxony,  on  28  July 

1750.  He  composed  this  Overture 

about  1720  and  presumably  directed  its 

first  performance  with  the  orchestra  of 

Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Kothen  and 

the  flutist  Johann  Heinrich  Freytag. 

The  first  known  performance  in  Boston 

was  given  on  12  November  1874  by 

the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  with 

the  flutist  Carl  Wehner:  the  program 

lists,  besides  the  Sarabande  and  the 

Polonaise  and  Double,  a  Grave 

(perhaps  the  slow  part  of  the 

Ouverture?).  The  Boston  Symphony 

first  played  the  B  minor  Overture  on 

12  and  13  February  1886  in  a  heavily 

rescored  edition  by  Robert  Franz: 

Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted  and  the 

flutist  was  E.M.  Heindl. 

Later  performances  were  given  under  the  direction  of  Emil  Paur  (with  Charles 

Mole);  Gericke,  Karl  Muck,  Otto  Urack,  and  Ernst  Schmidt  (all  with  Andre 

Maquarre);  Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky ,  Arthur  Fiedler, 

and  Richard  Bu'rgin  (all  with  Georges  Laurent);  and  Charles  Munch,  Ernest 

Ansermet,  Szymon  Goldberg,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  William  Steinberg,  and  Seiji 

Ozawa  (all  with  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer).  The  orchestra's  most  recent 

performances  in  Boston  were  those  conducted  by  William  Steinberg  in  October 

1970,  but  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  work  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1972.  The  piece  was 

last  played  in  Boston  in  1975  by  the  Brandenburg  Ensemble  under  the  direction  of 

Alexander  Schneider  with  the  flutist  Paula  Robison.  The  score  calls  for  flute  and 

strings  with  harpsichord,  the  latter  played  by  John  Gibbons  at  these 

performances. 

In  Erfurt  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  used  to  refer  to  the  town 
musicians  simply  as  "the  Bachs,"  much  as  we  are  apt  just  to  say  "coke"  for  a 
certain  type  of  soft  drink,  or  as  some  people  still  use  the  "victrola"  and  "hoover" 
for  record-player  and  vacuum-cleaner.  There  were  in  fact  no  more  Bachs  among 
the  Erfurt  musicians  by  then,  but  the  identification  of  name  and  occupation  was 
so  complete  that  the  label  stuck.  Members  of  the  Bach  family  were  active  in 
German  church,  court,  and  civic  music  throughout  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  close  to  forty  Bachs  attained  considerable  professional 
status  as  composers,  performers,  or  both.  Johann  Sebastian,  himself  in  the  fourth 
generation  of  professional  musicians  and  proud  of  his  heritage,  worked  hard  to 
construct  a  proper  genealogy  for  the  clan.  His  history,  penned  in  1735,  begins: 
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Joshua,  Age  6 

Neighborhood  Arts  Center 

at  Boston  Center  for  the  Arts 


Children  are  our  future. 

We'll  help  you  build  for  your  future. 

Ask  us  about  our  full  line  of  services: 

investment  counseling,  financial  planning, 

estate  administration,  and  trusts. 

Old  Colony  Trust 


A  DIVISION  OF 
THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


"No.l.  Vitus  Bach,  a  white-bread  baker  in  Hungary,  had  to  flee  Hungary  in  the 
sixteenth  century  on  account  of  his  Lutheran  religion.  Hence,  having  converted 
his  property  into  money  as  much  as  he  could,  he  moved  to  Germany;  and, 
finding  adequate  security  for  the  Lutheran  religion  in  Thuringia,  he  settled  at 
Wechmar  near  Gotha  and  continued  in  his  baker's  profession.  He  found  his 
greatest  pleasure  in  a  little  cittern  which  he  used  to  take  even  to  the  mill,  playing 
on  it  while  the  grinding  was  going  on.  (How  pretty  it  must  have  sounded 
together!  Yet  in  this  way  he  had  a  sense  of  time  drilled  into  him.)  And  this  was 
the  beginning  of  music  in  his  descendants." 

Johann  Sebastian  himself  became  a  central  figure  in  Western  music  and  for 
many  quite  simply  the  greatest  of  all  composers.  Two  of  his  sons,  the  second, 
Carl  Philipp  Emanuel,  and  the  youngest,  Johann  Christian,  were  perceived  by 
their  contemporaries  as  being  among  the  three  or  four  most  significant  musicians 
of  their  time.  Their  reputation,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  surpassed  their  father's: 
plain  Bach,  as  surely  as  it  means  Johann  Sebastian  in  1978,  would  in  1778  have 
meant  Philipp  Emanuel  if  you  lived  in  Germany,  or  John  Christian  if  you  lived  in 
London.  Sebastian  was  remembered  as  a  virtuoso  organist  of  unparalleled 
technical  and  artistic  resources,  but  as  a  composer  he  was  thought  excessively 
intellectual  and  involved  —  in  a  word,  difficult.  Dr.  Charles  Burney,  the  English 
historian,  could  write  in  one  of  the  last  chapters  of  his  monumental  General 
history  of  music  from  the  earUest  ages  to  the  present  period  (1789):  "If  Sebastian 
Bach  and  his  admirable  son  Emanuel,  instead  of  being  musical-directors  in 
commercial  cities,  had  been  fortunately  employed  to  compose  for  the  stage  and 


Backstage 
with  the 
Boston 
Symphony 


ig  "A  charming,   informative   book. 

'  ...The  author  is  knowledgeable.  She  offers 

an  abundance  of  behind-the-scenes  details 

and  personal  anecdotes... She  discusses 

each  of  the  orchestra's  conductors,  evoking 

'Y  the  personalities  and  musical  genius  of 

each.  Equally  important,  she  conveys  the 

special  sense  of  community  that  exists 

"^  i\       among    the    members    of    the    Boston 

,,^„^        Symphony."  — Publishers  Weekly 

If  Evening  at  Symphony 

A  Portrait  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

by  JANET 
BAKER-CARR 

Illustrated  with  photographs.  SIO  95,  now  at  your  bookstore 
v/Vatcn  »or  Evening  at  Symphony  on  your  local  PBS  station 
t 

..^^  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
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public  of  great  capitals,  such  as  Naples,  Paris,  or  London,  and  for  performers  of 
the  first  class,  they  would  doubtless  have  simplified  their  style  more  to  the  level 
of  their  judges;  the  one  would  have  sacrificed  all  unmeaning  art  and  contrivance, 
and  the  other  been  less  fantastical  and  recherche,  and  both,  by  writing  in  a  style 
more  popular,  and  generally  intelligible  and  pleasing,  would  have  extended  their 
fame,  and  been  indisputably  the  greatest  musicians  of  the  present  century." 

At  the  time  of  Burney's  writing,  recognition  of  Sebastian  Bach  the  composer 
was  an  underground  skill.  A  few  of  his  pupils  —  and  later,  their  pupils  —  carried 
the  torch.  Philipp  Emanuel  knew  his  father's  worth:  Burney's  judgment  angered 
him  in  spite  of  friendship,  not  least  because  he  felt  sure  the  author  of  the  General 
history  was  repeating  received  ideas  and  did  not  in  fact  know  much  of  the  elder 
Bach's  work.  And  it  was  through  Philipp  Emanuel  and  that  diligent  and 
influential  amateur.  Baron  Gottfried  van  Swieten,  that  an  awareness  of 
Sebastian's  work  passed  to  Haydn  and  Mozart,  the  consequence  being  an 
extraordinary  new  nourishment  of  the  idiom  of  both  men  and,  more  broadly,  the 
formation  of  that  rich,  malleable,  pregnant  language  that  we  think  of  as  the 
classical  style.  Even  so,  it  was  not  until  some  way  into  the  nineteenth  century 
that  Bach  became  in  any  way  a  public  musical  figure.  Also,  the  range  of  his 
achievement  was  long  in  coming  into  view  —  mostly  it  was  the  work  for  solo 
keyboard  that  was  taught,  studied,  and  otherwise  kept  in  circulation  —  and 
Burney,  for  example,  would  not  have  had  the  slightest  idea  of  the  Bach  who 
wrote  for  the  court  at  Kothen  music  whose  humble  aim  was  to  please,  and  who  did  it 
with  unsurpassed  virtuosity,  invention,  and  charm. 

Bach's  years  as  Capellmeister  to  His  Most  Serene  Highness,  Leopold,  Prince  of 
Anhalt-Kbthen,  began  with  some  friction.  The  32-year  old  composer  had  been  put 
onto  the  payroll  at  Kothen  beginning  in  August  1717;  unfortunately,  he  had 
neglected  first  to  secure  his  leave  from  his  employer  of  the  previous  nine  years, 
the  cranky  Duke  Wilhelm  Ernst  of  Weimar.  When  these  two  stubborn  men 
collided,  the  Duke  had  at  his  disposal  a  weapon  not  available  to  his  Court 
Organist:  jail,  and  that  is  where  Bach  sat  from  6  November  until  2  December. 
The  'story  goes  that  he  used  the  time  to  work  on  chorale-preludes  for  his  Little 
Organ  Book.  This  is  not  authenticated,  but  it  makes  an  attractive  picture,  and 
certainly  Bach  was  not  a  man  to  waste  time.  The  Duke,  for  his  part,  was  not 
disposed  to  sink  his  energy  and  funds  into  what  he  quickly  perceived  to  be  a  lost 
cause.  Bach,  let  go  with  an  unfavorable  discharge,  packed  up  his  belongings  and 
moved  to  Kothen  with  his  wife,  Maria  Barbara,  and  with  their  four  children. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  since  July  1703,  he  was  not  employed  as  an  organist. 
He  had  chosen  to  leave  Weimar  partly  because  he  was  miffed  at  being  passed 
over  for  promotion  to  Capellmeister  in  favor  of  the  previous  incumbent's  son, 
but  aside  from  that,  the  opportunity  to  do  something  new  —  and  to  be  paid  well 
for  it  —  must  have  been  enormously  attractive  to  a  musician  so  brimming  with 
creative  and  imaginative  energy.  Kothen  was  Calvinist,  and  music  in  church  was 
restricted  to  unaccompanied  hymns*.  Duke  Leopold,  then  23,  not  only  loved  but 
knew  music,  performing  with  skill  on  the  violin,  the  viola  da  gamba,  and  on 


*The  Dowager  Duchess,  however,  was  Lutheran,  and  her  presence  ensured  protection 
for  the  Lutheran  minority.  There  was  even  a  Lutheran  school  for  the  Bach  children  to  attend. 
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keyboards.  He  sang  pleasantly,  too,  but  his  chief  interest  was  in  instrumental 
music. 

Bach  stayed  at  Kothen,  this  almost  invisible  principality  about  90  miles 
southwest  of  Berlin,  until  1723,  the  year  of  his  removal  to  Leipzig,  where  he  took 
charge  of  the  music  at  the  churches  of  Saints  Thomas  and  Nicholas.  Later,  Bach 
was  to  say  that  he  had  intended  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Kothen,  but  that  in 
December  1721  his  Serenissimus  had  married,  whereupon  "the  musical  interests  of 
the  said  Prince  had  become  somewhat  lukewarm,  especially  as  the  new  Princess 
seemed  to  be  alien  to  the  muses."  The  obvious  thing,  then,  has  been  to  date 
Bach's  discontent  with  Kothen  from  early  in  1722;  yet  his  restlessness  seems  to  go 
back  rather  longer.  Perhaps  it  began  with  the  shock  of  his  wife's  sudden  death  in 
July  1720:  we  know  that  later  in  the  same  year  he  made  a  serious  effort  to 
become  organist  at  St.  James's,  Hamburg,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  sending  of 
six  of  his  fanciest  concertos  to  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  in  March  1721  was 
part  of  a  job-hunting  maneuver.  However  these  things  maybe.  Bach  was 
staggering  productive  at  Kothen :  in  five  years  he  wrote  about  a  dozen  concertos, 
including  the  six  Brandenburgs,  the  first  book  of  the  Well-tempered  clavier,  the 
two-part  Inventions  and  three-part  Sinfonie,  the  six  English  and  six  French  suites, 
the  six  suites  for  solo  cello,  the  three  sonatas  for  viola  da  gamba  with 
harpsichord,  six  sonatas  for  violin  with  harpsichord,  three  partitas  and  three 
sonatas  for  solo  violin,  and  the  various  sonatas  for  flute,  unaccompanied,  with 
figured  bass,  and  with  obbligato  harpsichord,  and  certainly  two  of  his  four 
orchestral  overtures. 

"Overture"  refers  both  to  the  first  movement  and  to  the  entire  suite  or  sequence 
of  overture  plus  dances  and  other  movements.  The  Ouverture,  to  stay  with 
Bach's  French  spelling  for  the  word  in  its  first  meaning,  is  of  the  French  type, 
beginning  with  a  grand  introduction,  full  of  trills,  and  featuring  dotted  rhythms 
(long-short),  and  leading  to  a  quick  movement  in  fugal  texture.  This  Ouverture 
ends  with  music  in  the  manner  of  the  opening,  but  interestingly  varied,  with  the 
four  beats  per  bar  of  the  introduction  compressed  to  three.  From  time  to  time  in 
the  quick  music,  the  flute  asserts  itself  as  a  solo  instrument  with  virtuosic 
passages  in  running  eighth-notes,  and  it  maintains  an  independent  line  in  the  first 
five  measures  of  the  concluding  lentement. 

Then  comes  the  sequences  of  dances,  of  which  the  first,  though  it  does  not 
admit  it,  is  a  gavotte  with  its  characteristic  upbeat  of  two  quarter-notes.  Next  a 
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sarabande,  originally  a  quick  dance  with  a  reputation  for  licentiousness,  but  by 
Bach's  day  grave  and,  as  a  contemporary  theorist  said,  "with  no  passion  to 
express  other  than  respect."  Its  three  beats  are  usually  —  and  by  Bach  quite 
subtly  —  articulated  as  one-plus-two  {  J  tJ       ).  The  bourree  is  a  French  folk 
dance  which,  like  the  gavotte,  began  to  be  house-  and  court-broken  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  is  quicker  than  the  gavotte  and  has  just  a  single  quarter's 
upbeat.  Bach  presents  a  paire  of  boufrees,  the  first  returning  after  the  second  has 
been  played.  In  Bourree  II,  the  flute  has  some  solo  work  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Ouverture  (except  for  five  measures  in  the  Rondeau). 

The  polonaise  is  a  movement  in  three-quarter  time,  beginning  on  the  downbeat 
and  cadencing  on  two,  possessed  of  a  certain  grandeur,  and  often  used  as 
entrance  music  at  a  ball,  banquet,  or  like  festivity.  The  flute  plays  the  same  music  as 
the  first  violins,  but  in  the  higher  octave  and  thus  with  more  prominence 
than  in  its  non-solo  passages  in  the  earlier  movements.  In  the  Double,  a 
variation  with  notes  twice  as  quick,  the  flutist  offers  a  display  of  taste  in  phrasing 
and  brilliance  of  execution,  the  flute-and-violin  melody  of  the  original  Polonaise 
now  serving  as  bass  to  the  flute's  scale  passages  and  broken  chords.  After  a 
Menuet,  in  which  the  flute  is  again  just  one  of  the  orchestra.  Bach  winds  up  with 
a  badinerie,  a  trifle  or  jest,  and,  as  one  writer  has  put  it,  a  built-in  encore. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 
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Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach 

Concerto  in  F  minor  for  harpsichord  and  strings 
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Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach  was  horn  in 
Weimar,  Thuringia,  on  22  November 
1710  and  died  in  Berlin  on  1  July  1784. 
No  details  are  known  about  the 
circumstances  of  composition  of  this 
concerto.  Werner  Smigelski's  edition, 
published  1959,  is  the  first  in  print. 
Smigelski  notes  that  the  source  is  a 
Berlin  State  Library  manuscript  whose 
date  he  believes  to  be  1769.  He  adds 
that  the  work  was  formerly  attributed 
to  Wilhelm  Friedemann's  younger 
brother,  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel,  though 
it  does  not  in  fact  appear  in 
Wotquenne's  thematic  catalogue  of 
Philipp  Emanuel's  music.  These 
performances  are  the  first  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
harpsichord  played  by  Raymond 
Leppard  for  the  solo  part  and  the  one 
on  which  John  Gibbons  accompanies 
were  both  built  by  Carl  Fudge. 

On  17  October  1707,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  newly  appointed  organist  at  the 
church  of  St.  Blasius  in  the  Free  Imperial  City  of  Muhlhausen  in  Thuringia, 
married  his  slightly  older  second  cousin,  Maria  Barbara  Bach.  Over  the  next 
eleven  years,  the  couple  would  have  seven  children.  Maria  Barbara  died  in  June 
1720  —  quite  suddenly,  it  seems,  during  her  husband's  absence  at  Carlsbad  with 
his  patron.  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Kbthen.  In  December  1721,  Bach  married 
the  20-year  old  Anna  Magdalena  Wiilcken,  a  soprano  and  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  Kothen  trumpeters,  and  between  1723  and  1742,  Anna  Magdalena  bore 
thirteen  children.  Of  Sebastian  Bach's  twenty  children  —  they  were  eleven  boys 
and  nine  girls  —  ten  died  in  infancy  or  childhood,  and  one  son,  though  musical, 
was  retarded.  Elisabeth  married  Johann  Christoph  Altnikol,  a  pupil  of  Bach's  and 
later  the  amanuensis  to  whom  he  dictated  after  he  became  blind.  Three  other 
daughters  lived  the  life  of  eighteenth-century  spinsters  and  household  drudges:  the 
youngest,  Regine  Susanna,  was  discovered  destitute  in  1800,  after  which  the 
proceeds  of  charitable  appeals  (Beethoven  was  active  in  one  of  these)  sustained 
her  until  her  death  in  1809.  In  a  letter  written  1730  to  a  schoolmate.  Bach  was 
able  to  report  that  "the  children  of  my  second  marriage  .  .  .  are  all  born 
musicians,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  can  already  form  an  ensemble  both 
vocaliter  and  instrumentaliter  within  my  family,  particularly  since  my  present 
wife  sings  a  good,  clear  soprano,  and  my  eldest  daughter,  too,  joins  in  not  badly.' 

Five  sons  pursued  careers  in  music:  Wilhelm  Friedemann,  Carl  Philipp 
Emanuel,  and  Johann  Gottfried  Bernhard,  all  sons  of  Maria  Barbara;  and,  from 
the  second  marriage,  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  and  Johann  Christian.  Carl 
Philipp  Emanuel  and  Johann  Christian,  as  already  noted,  became  major  figures. 
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Johann  Christaph  Friedrich's  gift  was  less  remarkable,  but  he  was  an  able 
composer  of  attractive  music,  spending  most  of  his  life  in  service  at  the  court  of 
Schaumburg-Lippe  in  Biickeburg.  Wilhelm  Friedemann  and  Johann  Gottfried 
Bernhard  were  more  problematic  figures,  the  stormy  career  of  the  latter  coming 
to  an  end  with  his  death  at  24.  After  two  years  as  organist  in  Miihlhausen  and 
two  in  Sangerhausen,  he  had  just  enrolled  as  a  low  student  at  the  University  of  Jena. 

Of  Wilhelm  Friedemann  it  is  often  said  that  he  had  the  richest  talent  of  any  of 
Sebastian's  sons*.  It  does  seem  that  Sebastian  loved  him  quite  particularly,  and  it 
is  certain  that  Friedemann's  brilliance  as  an  organist  was  as  dazzling  as  his 
father's.  What  he  knew  as  composer,  improviser,  and  player,  he  learned  from  his 
father,  who  compiled  for  the  ten-year  old  boy  a  Klavierbuchlein,  a  special 
notebook  with  the  two-  and  three-part  Inventions,  the  first  versions  of  several  of 
the  Well-tempered  clavier  preludes,  as  well  as  other  keyboard  pieces  by  himself 
and  others,  plus  a  table  of  ornaments  and  a  fingering  chart.  He  studied  violin  at 
Merseburg  with  Johann  Gottlieb  Graun  (later  Frederick  the  Great's  concertmaster 
in  Berlin  and  a  colleague  of  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel's),  studied  law  at  the  University 
of  Leipzig  and  mathematics  in  Dresden,  and  in  1733  became  organist  at  St. 
Sophie's  in  the  latter  city.  In  1746  he  moved  to  Halle  as  organist  at  Our  Lady's,  a 
post  his  father  had  refused  in  1713  because  he  was  making  more  money  in 
Weimar.  The  first  sign  of  trouble  appeared  in  1750.  That  year,  in  connection  with 
various  matters  that  had  to  be  attended  to  after  his  father's  death,  Friedemann 
absented  himself  without  leave  for  more  than  four  months  and  drew  a  severe 
reprimand  from  the  authorities.  (Sebastian,  too,  had  been  in  trouble  for 
overstaying  a  leave.)  On  the  whole,  the  years  in  Halle  went  well,  though  in  1760 
and  1761,  there  was  renewed  friction.  The  following  year,  Friedemann  negotiated 
with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  about  becoming  Court  Capellmeister  at  Darmstadt 
in  succession  to  Christoph  Graupner*,  was  offered  the  job,  accepted  it,  but,  for 
reasons  unknown,  never  actually  went  to  work  at  Darmstadt.  In  1764,  he 
resigned  his  post  at  Halle,  again  for  no  specific  cause  that  we  know  of,  and  even 
though  he  had  nothing  else  in  view.  He  continued  to  live  in  Halle,  then  at 
Braunschweig,  and  eventually  in  Berlin.  He  applied  without  success  for  several 
jobs,  supporting  himself  and  his  family  precariously  by  teaching  and  occasional 
organ  recitals.  Over  his  last  years  falls  the  shadow  of  forgeries:  curiously,  he  both 
tried  to  present  one  of  his  father's  Vivaldi  transcriptions  as  a  work  of  his  own 
and  substituted  the  initials  J.S.  for  W.F.  on  the  manuscripts  of  a  Kyrie  and  a  psalm. 

Like  so  many  of  the  Bachs  —  certainly  not  excluding  his  father  nor  his  great- 
uncle  Johann  Christoph,  court  musician  at  Eisenach,  and  the  finest  composer  in 
the  family  before  Sebastian  —  Wilhelm  Friedemann  presented  the  world  with  a 
great  many  frictional  surfaces.  He  was  stubborn  and  wilful,  reckless  at  times,  and 
perhaps  a  bit  lazy  as  well  —  it  was  noted  that  he  was  more  interested  in 

*We  can  form  no  real  idea  of  the  gifts  of  the  eldest  daughter,  Catharina  Dorothea,  nor  of  those 
of  Elisabeth  Altnikol,   the  latter  a  special  favorite  of  her  father's.  It  could  be  that  their 
positions  were  comparable  to  that  of  Virginia  Woolf's  imagined  Judith  Shakespeare 
(cf.  A  room  of  one's  own). 

*Graupner  had  died  in  May  1760.  He  was  still  at  Darmstadt,  where  he  had  begun  in  1710, 
because  in  1722  the  Landgrave  had  refused  to  terminate  his  contract  when  he  was  offered 
St.  Thomas'  in  Leipzig  after  Telemann  had  declined  the  position.  The  Leipzig  congregation 
had  to  settle  for  their  third  choice,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 
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improvising  than  in  getting  compositions  written  down.  To  his  contemporaries  he 
was  a  puzzling,  disturbing  figure,  and  the  earliest  accounts  of  him  that  appear  in 
the  writings  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Marpurg,  who  was  more  or  less  the  same  age, 
and  of  Johann  Friedrich  Reichardt  and  Johann  Friedrich  Rochlitz,  both  a 
generation  younger,  already  contain  the  stuff  of  legend  and  fiction.  A  widely  read 
novel  published  in  1858  by  Albert  Emil  Brachvogel  did  much  to  keep  alive  the 
picture  of  Friedemann  as  a  dissolute  drunkard;  moreover,  Brachvogel's  book  was  the 
basis  for  an  opera  by  Paul  Graener  (1931)  and  a  film  starring  Gustaf  Griindgens 
(1941).  Karl  Stabenow's  J.S.  Backs  Sohn  (1935)  is  a  frankly  fictionalized  biography, 
and  as  recently  as  1964  there  appeared  yet  another  Friedemann  Bach  novel  by  Hans 
Franck.  The  problem  is  that  real  scholarship  has  done  little  to  stem  the  tide  of 
invention:  there  has  been  no  major  study  of  Friedemann  Bach  since  Martin 
Falck's  biography  and  thematic  catalogue  of  1913,  and  the  availability  of 
Friedemann's  music  in  print  is  sketchy  indeed. 

Like  his  brother  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel,  Friedemann  leans  toward  an 
impassioned,  highly  personal  style.  This  trait  the  F  minor  Concerto  for  harpsichord 
and  strings  exemplifies  strikingly,  especially  in  the  combined  urgency  and  pathos 
of  the  first  movement  and  in  the  plaintive  inflections  of  the  Andante.  For  the 
slow  movement  of  a  concerto  in  a  minor  key  also  to  be  in  that  darker  mode  is 
unusual,  and  the  harmonic  coloration  of  this  music  is  made  still  more  remarkable 
by  Friedemann's  emphasis  on  the  Neapolitan  chord  (D  flat  in  the  context  of  C 
minor).  _  ^_5^ 


CfplifV4^tCllyh< 


Sebastian  Bach's  explanation  of  ornaments  in  the  Klavierbiichlein  for  Wilhelm  Friedemann. 
The  book  was  still  in  use  when  Johann  Christian  was  a  boy,  more  than  twenty  years  later. 
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The  Model  601  is  a  new  Direct/ 
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side  walls  of  the  listening  room.  This 
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reflected  sound  heard  in  a  live,  con- 
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the  impact  and  presence  of  live 
music  with  a  degree  of  realism  that 
no  conventional  speaker  can  match. 

For  a  more  complete  introduction 


to  the  Model  601,  visit  any  authorized 
Bose  dealer  or  write  for  a  full-color 
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Better  sound  through  research. 


Patents  issued  and  pending.  Cabinets  are  walnut  veneer. 
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Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach 

Symphony  in  D,  Wq.  183,  no. 


Carl  Philipp  (for  Telemann,  his 
godfather)  Emanuel  Bach  was  bom  in 
Weimar  on  8  March  1714  and  died  in 
Hamburg  on  14  December  1788.  He 
wrote  this  symphony,  one  of  a  set  of 
four,  in  1775-76  and  first  performed  it 
in  Hamburg  on  16  August  1776.  It  was 
revived  by  Carl  Reinecke  at  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus  in  1860.  The  Boston 
Symphony  has  played  it  twice  at 
Tanglewood,  under  Jorge  Mester  in  July 
1970  and  under  Seiji  Ozuwa  in  July  1975. 
The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  horns,  with  strings,  bassoon, 
and  harpsichord.  The  identifying  Wq 
stands  for  the  name  of  Alfred 
Wotquenne,  who  in  1905  edited  and 
published  a  thematic  catalogue  of  Bach's 
music  first  compiled  during  the  com- 
poser's lifetime  by  J.J.H.  Westphal. 

Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  was  the  second  surviving  son  of  Johann  Sebastian  and 
Maria  Barbara  Bach:  a  brother,  Johann  Christoph,  had  died  in  infancy  together 
with  his  twin  sister,  Marie  Sophie,  in  1713.  He  was  proud  to  claim  that  in 
composition  and  in  performance  on  keyboard  instruments  he  had  no  teacher 
other  than  his  father.  At  seventeen,  he  was  already  busy  as  a  composer,  even 
following  his  father's  example  in  doing  his  own  engraving  of  the  copper  plates  for 
the  publication  of  a  minuet.  He  studied  law,  first  in  Leipzig,  then  at  the 
university  at  Frankfurt-on-Oder,  taking  part  as  well  in  the  musical  life  of  the 
latter  town.  In  1738,  he  secured  a  position  in  the  musical  establishment  of  Crown 
Prince  Frederick  (later  King  Frederick  II  the  "Great")  of  Prussia,  a  keen  flutist  and 
even  something  of  a  composer.  The  tie  was  to  endure  for  thirty  years.  Philipp 
Emanuel  accompanied  the  first  solo  Frederick  played  as  king,  but  over  the  years 
all  the  filling  out  of  figured  basses  for  sonata  after  sonata  and  concerto  after 
concerto  came  to  be  a  bit  much  and  he  tried  on  several  occasions  to  find  other 
posts.  One  for  which  he  applied  unsuccessfully  was  his  late  father's  job  as  Cantor 
of  St.  Thomas's,  Leipzig.  Restless  though  Philipp  Emanuel  was,  the  Berlin  years 
were  anything  other  than  unprofitable:  he  associated  with  learned  and  interesting 
colleagues  like  J.J.  Quantz  and  the  Graun  brothers;  he  became  part  of  the  circle 
of  the  King's  sister.  Princess  Anna  Amalia,  a  woman  highly  skilled  in  music,  who 
had  studied  with  J.S.  Bach's  pupil  Kirnberger;  he  taught,  his  pupils  including  his 
stepbrother  Johann  Christian;  he  married  and  started  a  family  (his  younger  son, 
Johann  Sebastian  II,  was  a  gifted  painter  but  frail  in  health);  he  composed  and 
published  prolifically;  and  he  wrote  a  book.  Essay  on  the  true  art  of  playing 
keyboard  instruments,  which  with  Quantz's  book  on  flute-playing  and  Leopold 
Mozart's  on  the  violin,  remains  one  of  the  essential  keys  to  mid-eighteenth-century 
musical  thought  and  practice  (all  three  books  go  far  beyond  being  the 
performance  tutors  their  titles  give  them  out  to  be). 
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In  1767,  his  godfather  Georg  Philipp  Telemann  died  at  85,  and  Bach  succeeded 
him  the  following  spring  as  Music  Director  of  the  five  principal  churches  of 
Hamburg.  The  career  that  seemed  in  some  respects  to  have  ground  to  a  halt  again 
moved  forward,  and  Bach  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  satisfying  and  varied 
activity,  drawing  particular  pleasure  from  his  connections  with  university  and 
other  intellectual  circles.  Among  his  friends  were  the  poet  and  philologist 
Friedrich  Klopstock  and  the  playwright  and  critic  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.  He 
played  host  to  countless  traveling  musicians,  including  Dr.  Burney,  and  carried 
on  a  voluminous  correspondence,  very  significantly  with  Johann  Nikolaus  Forkel, 
the  young  University  Organist  at  Gottingen,  compiler  of  the  first  major  musical 
bibliography  and  future  author  of  the  first  biography  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 
Upon  his  death  in  1788,  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach  was  mourned  as  a  composer 
of  church  and  instrumental  music  (he  took  no  interest  in  opera),  as  a  remarkable 
performer  on  the  harpsichord,  and  as  the  last  great  master  of  the  clavichord.  For 
Mozart  and  Haydn,  particularly  the  latter,  he  was  the  model  of  what  a  composer 
might  aspire  to. 

Philipp  Emanuel  was  the  intellectual  among  the  sons  of  Bach.  His  life  was 
orderly  and  his  career  a  model  of  considered  sobriety,  but  he  shared  with  his 
elder  brother  Wilhelm  Friedemann  —  and  indeed  with  their  father  —  a  passionate 
and  fantastical  musical  temperament.  He  enjoyed  compositional  experiment,  the 
uncommon  sonority,  the  dramatic  gesture,  the  startling  key  change,  the  sudden 
silence,  nor  was  he  averse  to  wrenching  a  composition  from  its  course  with 
violence.  Most  of  his  contemporaries  drew  pleasure  and  excitement  from  those 
characteristics,  and  what  Haydn  and  the  young  Beethoven  learned  from  them  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  On  the  other  hand,  this  aspect  of  Bach's  musical 
personality  has  drawn  responses  of  a  certain  edgy  nervousness  from  critics  as 
astute  as  Burney  ("fantastical  and  recherche"),  Donald  Tovey  (upset  by  his  failure 
to  integrate  dramatic  events  into  the  musical  discourse  and  his  tendency  at  the  same 
time  to  over-explain  them)*,  and  Charles  Rosen  ("arbitrarily  impassioned," 
"often  incoherent"). 

*Tovey,  however,  wrote  a  most  understanding  and  witty  program  note  on  the  D  major 
Symphony,  published  in  Vol.  6  of  Essays  in  musical  analysis  (Oxford). 
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The  symphonies  of  this  1775-76  set  are  the  last  four  of  the  eighteen  Carl  Philipp 
Emanuel  Bach  wrote,  all  of  them  dating  after  his  move  to  Hamburg.  They  were 
published  in  1780,  and  the  title  page  announces  them  as  four  orchestral 
symphonies  in  twelve  obbligato  parts.  The  piece  begins  with  impassioned, 
syncopations  whose  urgency  dominates  the  first  movement.  The  abrupt  silences 
and  equally  startling  resumptions  are  altogether  characteristic,  as  are  the 
dramatic,  concerto-like  juxtapositions  of  string-  and  wind-music.  At  the  end  of 
the  movement.  Bach  shoves  the  music  hard  into  a  most  remote  key,  E  flat  major; 
that  is,  a  loud  B  flat  disrupts  the  flow,  and  at  once  a  short  passage,  pianissimo 
and  akin  to  recitative  in  its  gesture,  effects  the  transition.  (This  is  an  example  of 
the  sort  of  thing  that  distresses  Tovey,  who  obviously  wishes  that,  like  Haydn, 
Bach  had  simply  put  the  slow  movement  into  as  distant  a  key  as  he  liked,  but 
without  "explaining  away  his  paradox  by  saying  'Then  a  strange  thing 
happened.'")  What  follows  is  enchantingly  scored  music  for  solo  viola  and  solo 
cello  with  a  pair  of  flutes  playing  the  same  thing  two  octaves  higher:  violins 
provide  discreet  punctuation,  and  the  keyboard  player  is  instructed  to  keep  silent. 
The  movement  ends  but  does  not  finish:  poised  in  mid-air  —  actually  on  an 
expectant  dominant  of  D  minor  —  it  dissolves  in  stillness,  but  just  for  a  moment, 
since  the  quick,  brilliant,  and  silence-ridden  finale  irrupts  at  once. 

—  M.S. 
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John  Christian  Bach 

Sextet  in  C 

Symphony  in  E  flat  for  double  orchestra.  Opus  18,  no.  1 

John  Christian  Bach  was  bom  — 
Johann  Christian  Bach  —  in  Leipzig  on 
5  September  1735  and  died  in  London 
on  1  January  1782.  The  Sextet  in  C, 
scored  for  oboe,  vioUn,  two  horns, 
cello,  and  keyboard,  is  of  unknown 
date.  The  Symphony  in  E  flat  is  one  of 
a  set  of  six  written  between  1774  and 
1777,  and  published  about  1781. 
Orchestra  J  of  Bach's  double  orchestra 
consists  of  two  oboes,  two  horns, 
bassoon,  and  strings,  while 
Orchestra  II  has  two  flutes  with 
strings.   The  Sextet  appears  for 
the  first  time  on  a  Boston 
Symphony  program;  the  Symphony 
was  conducted  by  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  on  13-14  March  1970  in 
Boston,  in  August  1971  at 
Tanglewood,  and  on  18  January  1973 
at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 

Johann  Christian  was  the  eleventh  child  and  youngest  son  of  Johann  Sebastian 
and  Anna  Magdalena  Bach:  two  sisters,  Johanna  Caroline  and  Regine  Susanna, 
followed  him  in  the  nursery.  Johann  Sebastian,  left  fatherless  a  month  before  his 
tenth  birthday,  had  been  put  in  the  spiritual  and  material  care  of  his  oldest 
brother,  Johann  Christoph.  Now  it  was  the  turn  of  the  14-year  old  Johann 
Christian  to  be  taken  in  by  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  (Wilhelm  Friedemann,  still  a 
bachelor,  was  not  equal  to  that  responsibility,  though  it  was  he  who 
accompanied  his  young  stepbrother  on  the  journey  from  Leipzig  to  Berlin.)  A 
firm  foundation  had  been  laid  —  Johann  Christian  had  begun  his  studies  at  home 
with  the  Klavierb'uchlein  his  father  had  written  out  for  Friedemann  a  quarter 
century  earlier  —  and  under  Philipp  Emanuel's  tutelage  the  boy  quickly  turned 
into  an  accomplished  composer  and  keyboard  artist.  But  where  Maria  Barbara's 
sons  Friedemann  and  Philipp  Emanuel  included  toward  a  highly  charged,  even 
fantastical  style,  Anna  Magdalena's  sons  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  and  Johann 
Christian  tended  toward  a  smooth,  elegant,  galant  manner.  Johann  Christian, 
furthermore,  was  the  only  one  of  the  Bachs  to  become  an  opera  composer*.  In 
1756  he  journed  to  Italy  and  a  year  later  was  studying  with  the  renowned  Padre 
Giambattista  Martini,  the  most  learned  pedagogue  of  his  time,  whose  pupils 
included  Gluck,  Mozart,  and  Gretry. 

*Sebastian  enjoyed  opera  —  he  and  Friedemann  sometimes  used  to  go  from  Leipzig  to  Dresden 
to  see  the  new  productions  ot  Hasse  —  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  imagine  that  if  he  had  lived 
in  an  opera  town  (as  Burney  wished  he  had)  he  would  have  written  for  the  theater,  gladly 
and  with  success. 
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"Paris  is  worth  a  mass."  Henry  IV  of  France  is  said  to  have  declared  when  he 
became  a  Catholic  in  1593  in  order  to  be  acceptable  as  King.  In  that  spirit  the 
adaptable  and  Lutheran  Johann  Christian  became  Catholic  Giovanni  Cristiano 
and  assumed  the  position  of  organist  in  the  Milan  Cathedral.  It  was  800  lire  and 
little  work,  he  reported  to  Padre  Martini.  Meanwhile  he  continued  to  comipose 
and  play  for  Count  Litta,  the  patron  who  had  underwritten  his  studies,  and 
began  to  have  operas  performed  in  Turin  and  Naples.  His  reputation  spread. 
Soon  he  heard  that  Queen  Charlotte  Sophia  of  England,  the  young  wife  of 
George  III,  was  looking  for  a  German-speaking  music  master.  (Haydn,  who  met 
her  in  London  thirty  years  later  said  she  played  not  badly  —  for  a  queen.)  Having 
impressed  with  an  ode  Thanks  be  to  God,  he  won  the  position  and  arrived  in  London  in 
the  Summer  of  1761,  to  remain  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life  as  John  Christian 
(sometimes  Jean  Cr^tien)  Bach.  The  Saxon  Master  of  Music,  as  posters  often 
proclaimed  him,  soon  became  involved  in  the  operatic  life  of  the  capital  and  in 
1764  started  a  significant  series  of  concerts  with  Karl  Friedrich  Abel,  the  last 
virtuoso  on  the  viola  da  gamba  before  our  own  time*.  In  1774,  they  built  the 
Hanover  Square  Concert  Rooms  where  Haydn,  in  the  nineties,  gave  his  famous 
London  concerts.  Bach  enjoyed  successes  on  the  continent  as  well,  especially  at 
Mannheim,  then  an  important  music  center,  and  in  Paris,  but  by  1780  his  vogue 
had  diminished.  When  he  died  on  New  Year's  day  of  1782,  he  was  in  pitifully 
reduced  circumstances.  Queen  Charlotte  paid  for  his  funeral  and  granted  his 
widow  a  pension. 

One  who  mourned  "the  London  Bach"  with  an  especial  sense  of  loss, 
indebtedness,  and  personal  affection  was  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart.  He  had 
visited  London  as  an  eight-year  old  in  the  spring  of  1764,  played  for  George  III, 
accompanied  Queen  Charlotte,  and  given  public  concerts.  But  no  musical 
experience  delighted  him  more  than  his  meetings  with  Bach,  the  master  taking  the 
boy  on  his  lap  while  they  improvised  at  the  harpsichord,  sometimes  taking 
alternate  measures,  or  perhaps  with  Mozart  completing  a  fugue  begun  by  Bach. 
Beyond  that,  though,  Mozart's  musical  language  was  formed  by  what  he  learned 
from  Bach,  so  persuasive  a  model  of  elegance,  sweetness^  and  accomplished  vocal 
style.  To  that,  Mozart  would  eventually  add  those  sensuous,  emotional,  and 
intellectual  elements  that  make  him  Mozart,  that  set  his  music  apart  from  that  of 
his  contemporaries;  also  the  encounter  in  1782  with  the  music  of  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach  further  and  crucially  enlarged  the  range  of  what  he  could  say,  but  Johann 
Christian  was  the  foundation  for  him,  as  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  was  for 
Haydn  and  even  Beethoven. 

We  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  C  major  Sextet,  scored  for  the 
unusual  combination  of  oboe,  violin,  cello,  two  horns,  and  keyboard  (either 
harpsichord  or  piano)  —  really  only  that  it  was  published  by  Andre  in 
Offenbach,  Hesse,  as  a  work  "del  Signo.  Giov:  Christ:  Bach"  and  around  1785  by 
the  London  publisher,  John  Christian  Luther,  "adapted  for  the  Harpsichord  or 
Piano  Forte  with  a  single  Accompaniment  for  a  Violin."  Luther  gives  the  source 
for  this  and  three  companion  works  as  being  "Quartetts  for  the  Harpsichord,. 
Violin,  Hute,  Hautboy,  Tenor,  and  Violoncello,  by  the  late  John  Christian  Bach." 
"Tenor"  means  viola,  and  of  course  Luther's  arithmetic  is  peculiar:  if  the  original 
harpsichord  and  cello  parts  were  simply  accompaniments  one  could  perhaps  see 

*It  was  the  second  generation  of  Bach-Abel  collaborations,  for  Karl  Friedrich  Abel's  father, 
Christian  Ferdinand,  had  been  a  gambist  and  cellist  under  Sebastian  Bach  at  Kothen. 
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The  seven-year  old  Mozart  with  his  father  and  sister. 
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Europe  is 
three  blocks 
east  of  here. 

If  youVe  been  taken  by  the 

shortage  of  good  restaurants 

around  Symphony  Hall,  take  a 

walk  down  Huntington  Avenue. 

Across  from  the  Christian  Science 

Center  is  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 

And  inside  The  Colonnade,  two  of 

the  most  European  restaurants  in 

America.  Zachary's :  where  dinner 

entrees  range  from  roast  rack  of 

baby  lamb  to  Steak  Au  Poivre  En 

Chemise,  served  in  the  tradition 

usually  found  on  the  continent. 

And  The  Cafe  Promenade:  a 

light-filled,  airy  room  reminiscent 

of  all  the  enchanting  little  cafes  of 

Europe.  Here  you  can  dine  on 

lighter  continental  cuisine  such  as 

crepes  and  sandwiches.  And  some 

of  the  most  extraordinary 

pastries  in  town.  From  5:30 

until  7  pm,  Zachary's  has  a 

"table  d'hote"  menu  that  allows 

for  comfortable  dining  before 

Symphony.  And  for  those  who 

never  dine  until  after  Symphony, 

both  restaurants  are  open  until 

11:00  every  evening.  Either  way 

they're  two  of  the  few  restaurants 

that  let  you  enjoy  fine  dining  and 

Symphony  during  the  same  night. 

Zachary^and 
Gafie  Promenade 

at  The  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone  (617)  261-2800.  In-hotel  parking  available. 


■r.TEt 


NEW  TO  BOSTON 

We  specialize  in  beautiful  European  designed 

downfilied  coinforiers.  .^  wide  Seleciion  of 

attractive  linens  and  comforter  accessories  provide 

an  exciting  and  versatile  decoraiine  concept. 

l5Tiii:Eo:DLx:\\/Nda^s 

229  Berkeley  Street  267-65Q1      ^^ 


^e  Cantata  aingeiS 

16th  CENTURY  MASS  & 
19th  CENTURY  SONGS 


Willaert's 
Missa  Mente  Tota 

(1st  U.S.  performance) 

i^Songs  of  Schumann 
and  Brahms 


'm^ 


John  Ferris 
conducting 

Wed.,  Feb.  22, 
at  8:30  p.m. 

Sanders  Theatre, 

Cambridge 

Tickets:  $7.  $5,  $3 

ARTS  Vouchers  accepted 

For  information: 

The  Cantata  Singers 

Box  375 

Cambridge.  MA  02138 

661-7040 
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six  instruments  making  a  quartet,  but  the  parts  are  in  fact  obbligato  (two  of  the 
other  works  in  Luther's  collection  were  originally  published  as  "Quintettes  pour  le 
Clavecin  ou  Piano  Forte  accompagne  d'un  Violon,  Flute,  Hauthois,  Viola,  et 
Violoncelle").  Our  C  major  Sextet  also  exists  in  a  manuscript  copy  in  Berlin  in 
the  hand  of  John  Christian's  older  brother  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich,  born  in 
Leipzig  in  1732  and  died  1795  at  BUckeburg,  where  he  had  served  the  court  of 
Schaumburg-Lippe  since  1750.  On  the  basis  of  that  manuscript,  the  Sextet  has 
occasionally  been  attributed  to  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich,  for  example  by  Karl 
Geiringer  in  The  Bach  Family;  it  is,  however,  the  consensus  of  current  scholarship 
that  the  two  eighteenth-century  publishers  correctly  assigned  the  work  to  John 
Christian  and  that  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  made  a  copy  of  this  work  (and 
others  that  we  know  of)  for  study  purposes  or  for  his  players  at  Biickeburg  when 
he  visited  his  brother  in  London  in  1778.  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich's  copy  gives 
a  viola  part  as  a  possible  alternative  to  the  cello  part:  at  these  performances  the 
Sextet  is  played  with  cello.  Publications  of  ensemble  pieces  with  obbligato 
keyboard  parts  sometimes  suggest  that  the  works  can  also  be  played  without 
accompaniment,  that  is,  without  the  non-keyboard  instruments,  the  sales  value  of 
such  a  claim  being  obvious  (the  two  quintets  mentioned  earlier  in  this  paragraph 
are  so  advertised).  Dr.  Burney  comments  on  this  in  his  account  of  John  Christian 
Bach  in  his  General  history  of  music.  He  points  out  that  Bach  suffered  from 
writer's  cramp  and  that,  though  he  recovered  to  a  certain  extent,  "he  never  was 
able  to  reinstate  [his  hand]  with  force  and  readiness  sufficient  for  great 
difficulties;  and  in  general  his  compositions  for  the  piano  forte  are  such  as  ladies 
can  execute  with  little  trouble;  and  the  allegros  rather  resemble  bravura  songs, 
than  instrumental  pieces  for  the  display  of  great  execution.  On  which  account, 
they  lose  much  of  their  effect  when  played  without  the  accompaniments,  which 
are  admirable,  and  so  masterly  and  interesting  to  an  audience,  that  want  of  hand, 
or  complication  in  the  harpsichord  part,  is  never  discovered." 

The  London  publisher  William  Forster  issued  around  1781  "six  Grand 
Overtures,  three  for  Single  &  three  for  a  Double  Orchestre,  for  Violins, 
Hautboys,  Flutes,  Clarinetts,  Horns,  Tenor  and  Bass,  composed  by  John  Christian 


You'll  love  our 
performance,  too! 


Dinner  from  5:30 

Prime  Rib    •    Stealc 

Seafood    •    Coclctails 

Tei.  742-7041 

85  Atlantic  Avenue 

Other  Locations: 

Acton,  Mass.     •    Amherst,  Mass. 

Valet  Parking  Available 


SYMPHONY 
with  VIVIAN 


Thursday,  February  2,  7:00  P.M. 
Midtown  Motor  Inn 

BRAHMS 

SYMPHONY 
No.  3 

Pre  BSO  Musical  Talk 

Come  and  meet  pianist-critic  Vivian  Borek 
and  find  out  about  the  Symphony  program 
before  you  hear  it.  Then  have  a  glass  of 
sherry,  walk  across  the  street,  and  enjoy 
the  concert. 

Free  Parking  For  The  Evening 
Admission  $4.50         Tel.  Res.  325-4093 
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What's  the 
next  best 

thing  to 
being  here? 


Being  at  home. 
Watching 
Evening  at 
Symphony  on 
Channel  2 
and  listening 
to  the  concert 
in  stereo  on 
'GBH  Radio 
89.7FM. 


We  call  it 
Stereo  Tele- 
vision. At  last, 
Evening  at 
Symphony 
broadcasts 
sound  as  good 
as  they've 
always  looked. 


Evening  at 
Symphony 

with  The 
Boston 
Symphony 
Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa, 
Music  Director 


S  unday  evenings  at  8 
Channel  2  and  'GBH  Radio  89.7FM 


RAYTHEON 
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The  baptismal  record  for  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  Bach  at  St.  Thomas',  Leipzig,  on 
23  June  1732. 


Bach,  Musical  Master  to  Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family,"  assigning  then  the 
opus  number  18*. 

Composing  for  multiple  orchestras  fascinates  composers.  We  have  had  notable 
examples  in  recent  years  by  Stockhausen  and  Carter;  Barbara  Kolb's  Soundings 
(to  be  played  at  these  concerts  on  16,  17,  and  18  February)  is  another,  and  so  is 
the  work  Gunther  Schuller  has  just  completed  for  the  Boston  Symphony's 
forthcoming  trip  to  Japan.  Bach  responds  to  this  challenge  with  delightfully  adroit 
wit,  readiness,  and  variety,  as  the  two  groups  complement,  imitate,  or  with 
exquisite  courtesy  contradict  one  another.  For  the  opening  of  the  Andante,  Bach 
has  a  charming  idea  in  having  the  strings  of  Orchestra  I  present  a  delicately 
embellished  variation  before  their  colleagues  of  Orchestra  II  respond  with  the 
plain  theme.  The  ebullient  finale  is  in  the  6/8  hunt-music  style.  Altogether,  this 
symphony  represents  the  superbly  accomplished  John  Christian  Bach  —  Mozart 
without  Mozart,  if  you  will  —  at  his  harmonious,  felicitous  best. 

-M.S. 


"'Confusingly,  at  about  the  same  time  the  Amsterdam  publisher  Schmitt  also  published  a  pair 
of  J.C.  Bach's  symphonies  as  Opus  18.  One  of  Schmitt's  symphonies,  furthermore,  is  the  same 
as  Forster's  Opus  18,  no.  4. 
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How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  cmd  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous: The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look . . .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

,  See  you  this  evening? 


V 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


The  best  of  the  bunch. 


Union  VUarren  Savings  Bank 


dEcor  inTErnaTional 

171  PiEUobury  3r    BoSTOn 


Handuawen  rois 

iFor  holiday  ^'y^^ 
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MORE  .  .  . 


The  Bach  family  by  Karl  Geiringer  offers  a  comprehensive  and  lucid  survey  of  the 
clan;  the  biographies  are  often  charming,  the  musical  commentaries  unremarkable 
(Oxford).  Percy  M.  Young's  The  Bachs  1500-1850  does  much  the  same  thing  on  a 
smaller  scale  (Crowell),  while  Antony  Hodgson's  essay  in  Hans-Hubert 
Schbnzeler's  compilation  Of  German  music,  an  odd  ragbag  with  some  fascinating 
things  to  be  found  in  it,  suffers  from  the  need  to  cram  so  much  into  fewer  than 
thirty  pages.  Geiringer's  chapter  on  Sebastian  Bach  in  The  Bach  family  serves  well  as 
a  very  short  life-and-works,  but  there  is  also  a  competent  fullscale  study,  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach,  by  the  same  author  (Oxford).  Do  not  miss  The  Bach  reader,  a 
collection  of  the  most  important  source  material  on  Sebastian  Bach  including  the 
obituary  by  Philipp  Emanuel,  Forkel's  biography  of  1802,  and  an  excellent 
"portrait  in  outline"  by  the  editors,  Hans  T.  David  and  Arthur  Mendel  (Norton 
paperback).  Bach  research  of  the  last  hundred  years  rests  on  Philipp  Spitta's 
biography,  which  came  out  in  1873  and  1880;  much  of  it  is  now  outdated, 
particularly  in  matters  of  chronology,  but  it  is  still  something  to  know  (Dover). 
Charles  Sanford  Terry's  Bach:  a  biography  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback)  and  his 
The  music  of  Bach:  an  introduction  (Dover  paperback)  are  intelligent,  learned 
virtuoso  performances  at  saying  much  in  few  words,  though  they  too  antedate  the 
revision  of  Bach  chronology  in  the  1950s.  Charles  Rosen's  The  classical  style  makes 
a  provocative  start  in  the  direction  of  sorting  out  the  still  so  little-explored  period 
between  the  maturity  of  Bach  and  Handel  and  that  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  the  time, 
in  other  words,  of  Bach's  sons  (Viking,  available  as  a  Norton  paperback).  Tovey's 
essay  on  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach's  Symphony  in  D  is  to  be  found  in  Vol.  6  of 
his  Essays  in  musical  analysis  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback).  Carl  Philipp 
Emanuel's  Essay  on  the  true  art  of  playing  keyboard  instruments  is  available  in 
English  in  the  superb  edition  and  translation  of  William  Mitchell  (Norton).  Finally 
there  is  an  admirable  book  on  John  Christian  Bach  by  Charles  Sanford  Terry,  now 
with  a  foreword,  updatings,  and  corrections  by  H.  C.  Robbins  Landon  (Oxford). 

Raymond  Leppard  has  recorded  J.  S.  Bach's  Overtures  with  the  English  Chamber 
Orchestra  (Philips,  available  either  as  a  two-record  album  of  all  four  Overtures  or 
as  a  single  record  with  nos.  2  and  3).  Also  admirable  are  Neville  Marriner's  set  with 
the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (Argo)  and,  for  a  performance  that  pays 
particular  attention  to  authenticity  of  sound  and  other  aspects  of  eighteenth- 
century  performance  practice,  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt's  album  with  the  Concentus 
Musicus  (Telefunken). 

Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach's  F  minor  Concerto  is  not  recorded;  there  is, 
however,  an  interesting  record  of  his  C  minor  Concerto  for  two  harpsichords, 
coupled  with  a  Harpsichord  Concerto  by  Philipp  Emanuel  and  a  Sinfonia 
concertante  for  oboe  and  cello  by  John  Christian  (Telefunken). 

Carl  Philipp  Emanuel's  four  symphonies  of  1775-76,  Wq.  183,  are  adequately 
recorded  by  Leslie  Jones  and  the  London  Little  Orchestra  (Nonesuch).  A  record 
by  the  Collegium  Aureum  of  four  of  Philipp  Emanuel's  earlier  symphonies,  Wq.  182, 
is  unfortunately  out  of  print,  but  if  you  ever  see  a  copy,  snap  it  up,  both  for  the 
pieces  and  the  performances  (RCA  Victrola  VICS-1453).  The  same  goes  for  a 
Collegium  Aureum  record  of  the  D  minor  Harpsichord  Concerto,  Wq.  23,  with 
Gustav  Leonhardt,  and  the  E  flat  Oboe  Concerto,  Wq.  165,  with  Helmut  Hucke 
(RCA  Victrola  VICS-1463).  Philipp  Emanuel  is  excellently  and  characteristically 
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represented  by  a  record  of  two  harpsichord  concertos,  the  E  flat,  Wq.  43, 
no.  3,  and  the  C  minor,  Wq.  31,  played  by  Louis  Bagger  with  James  Bolle  and  the 
Monadnock  Music  Ensemble  (Musical  Heritage).  For  a  view  of  him  as  a 
composer  of  vocal  music,  hear  the  Magnificat,  recorded  by  Philip  Ledger  with  the 
King's  College  Choir,  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  and  excellent 
soloists  including  Helen  Watts  and  Robert  Tear  (Argo). 

John  Christian's  Sextet  is  not  recorded.  Colin  Davis's  recording  of  the  E  flat 
Symphony  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  has  only  recently  been  withdrawn 
and  is  probably  still  to  be  found  here  and  there  —  and  worth  looking  for 
(L'Oiseau-Lyre  SOL  317,  with  three  other  symphonies  by  J.  C.  Bach);  there  is, 
however,  an  excellent  two-record  album  by  David  Zinman  and  the  Netherlands 
Chamber  Orchestra  of  all  six  symphonies  of  Opus  18  plus  a  symphony  from 
Opus  9  and  the  E  flat  Concertante  for  oboe  and  cello  (Philips). 

—  M.S. 


THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL 

MASTERWQRRS  FESTIVAL   QF  MU5IG 

puts  the  spotlight  on 

CELEBRATED  GOMPQSERS  QF  TQDAY 


NEW  ENGLAND  PREMIERE 

Images  of  Man 
Moralities 
Stabat  Mater 

FIRST  BOSTON  PERFORMANCE  .... 

Magnificat 

The  Sun,  The  Soaring  Eagle, 
The  Turquoise  Prince,  The  God 

PLUS 

Mass  for  Double  Chorus 
Fanfares 

PLUS 

An  Evening  of  Chamber  Music 


Robert  Starer 

Hans  Werner  Henze 

Krzysztof  Penderecki 

Luciano  Berio 
William  Bergsma 

Frank  Martin 
Daniel  Pinkham 

New  England  Composers 


ALLEN  LANNOM,  CONDUCTOR 

Three  Sundays  in  March  at  8 :  00  pm 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  First  &  Second  Church  in  Boston 

FOR  RESERVATIONS,  PHONE 
(617)  785-0133  (617)  275-8813 

Series  Tickets  Single  Tickets 

$14,  $12.50  &  $11     ARTS/Boston  vouchers  accepted      $6,  $5  &  $4 
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© 


Hollandse  chocolade* 


A  world  of  fine  foods 


Harvard  Square  /  Belmorit  /  Newton  Centre  /  Charles  River  Park 
Telephone  (ail):  876-2211 
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Guest  Artists 


Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 


Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Principal  Flute, 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1952. 
She  studied  with  her  mother,  with  Ernest 
Leigl,  and  with  William  Kincaid  and 
Joseph  Mariano  at  the  Eastman  School 
of  Music,  of  which  she  is  a  graduate. 
Before  coming  to  Boston,  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
and  the  Hollywood  Bowl  Orchestra.  She 
is  an  Adjunct  Professor  of  Music  at 
Boston  University  and  a  faculty  member 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood. 


Art  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  will  feature  art  exhibitions  each 
month  in  cooperation  with  some  of  the  fine  galleries  in  and  around  the  Boston 
area.  Listed  below  are  the  participating  galleries  and  the  dates  that  their  exhibitions 
will  run.  For  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  exhibits,  please  see  the  Art  In  The  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  column  each  month  in  the  BSO  newsletter. 

Woods  Hole  Gallery 16  January  —  13  February 

The  Childs  Gallery 21  February  —  20  March 

Impressions  Workshop 20  March  —  17  April 

Boston  Printmakers  .  .  .- 17  April  —  14  May 

Pucker-Safrai .  - 14  May  —  11  June 


See  Monet 
Monet  saw  Monet 

The  Museum's  Monet  collec- 
tion, the  largest  outside  of  Paris, 
has  been  painstakingly  restored 
to  itsoriginal  brilliance  .  .  .atask 
that  took  2 V2  years.  This  is  your 
first  chance  in  three-quarters  of  a 
century  to  see  what  a  Monet  rea//y 
looks  like. 
Monet  Unveiled:  A  new  look  at  Boston's  paintings 

November  22  through  January  29 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston 


WESTWOOD  GALLERY 


FINE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 


TUES-SAT  1-5PM    SUNDAY  2-5PM 
CLOSED  MONDAY     TEL  326-5432 

36  Hartford  5Y  Westwood  —  OffRte  109 
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Raymond  Leppard 


Raymond  Leppard,  born  in  London, 
began  to  study  harpsichord  and  to 
immerse  himself  in  the  study  of  early 
music  while  he  was  a  Choral  Scholar  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  After  his 
return  to  London,  he  formed  the 
Leppard  Ensemble,  which  he  directed 
from  the  harpsichord,  joined  the 
Philharmonia  Orchestra  as  keyboard 
player,  served  as  Music  Director  with  a 
number  of  theater  companies  including 
the  Royal  Shakespeare,  and  began  his 
career  as  a  prolific  recording  artist. 

Mr.  Leppard  has  written  a  number  of 
film  scores,  has  been  a  vocal  coach, 
assistant  coductor,  and  keyboard 
player  at  the  Glyndebourne  Festival, 
where  he  also  helped  prepare  a  number 
of  opera  productions,  and  was  a 
University  Lecturer  from  1958  until 
1968,  when  he  began  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  conducting.  His  modern 
editions  of  operas  by  Monteverdi  and 
Cavalli,  controversial  though  they  are, 
have  been  crucially  influential  in 
returning  those  early  Baroque  master- 
pieces to  the  living  repertory. 

In  1973,  he  became  Principal 
Conductor  of  the  BBC  Northern 
Symphony  and  although  he  retains  his 
position  there,  he  has  recently  moved 
from  London  to  New  York. 

During  his  first  season  in  the  United 
States,  Leppard  has  conducting  engage- 
ments with  the  Detroit,  San  Francisco 
and  Cincinnati  Symphonies,  the 


National  Symphony,  and  the  Orchestra 
of  the  National  Arts  Center  in  Ottawa, 
Canada.  These  are  his  first  concerts  with 
the  Boston  Symphony. 

Mr.  Leppard  has  made  a  highly 
acclaimed  recording  of  Virgil  Thomson's 
The  Mother  of  Us  All  on  New  World 
Records.  In  1973,  he  received  the  Audio 
Award  of  the  year,  presented  by  Hi-Fi 
News  and  Record  Review,  and  he  has 
also  been  the  recipient  of  the  Edison 
prize  by  the  Dutch  recording  industry 
for  his  English  Chamber  Orchestra 
recordings  of  all  of  Handel's  orchestral 
works.  In  addition,  he  has  been  awarded 
three  international  prizes  —  the 
Deutsche  Schallplattenpreis,  a  Grand 
Prix  National  du  Disque  Lyrique,  and  a 
Prix  Mondial  du  Disque. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  .  .  . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  — 
(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL :  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to  the 
concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will 
be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  calling 
in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  to  the 
Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to  their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway 
at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by 
the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE :  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  will 
be  open  at  12 :  15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 

Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

PUBLIC  TELEPHONES  AND  AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE :  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  and 
makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will 
receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your  contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order 
not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS :  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  concerts 
only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $2.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the  Huntington 
Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays  beginning  at  6  pm. 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS :  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7), 
WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9).  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3), 
and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88. 5). Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM  &  FM  (Boston  102.5  FM : 
1330  AM),  and  WFCR-FM).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC-FM,  and  WFCR-FM. 
WFCR-FM. 

THE  FRIENDS'  PAGE :  A  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  anyone 
who  makes  an  annual  contribution  to  the  Orchestra  in  any  amount.  You  can 
receive  the  B50  publication  by  becoming  a  Friend  who  contributes  $25  or  more. 
For  further  mformation  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  If  you  are 
already  receiving  the  BSO  and  wish  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address,  along  with  your  mailimg  label,  to  the  Development  Office,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
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''\^  edk  the  M(mitor  so  that 
when  readers  are  through 
reading  it,they're  not  in  a  pit 
of despainW^  d^cribe 
sohiti(»i^ 


Johyi  Hughes 

Editor  and  Manager 

The  Chnstian  Science  Monitor 

Isn't  this  the  kind  of  news  you  Ve 
been  needing?  The  Monitor  focuses 
on  significant  regional,  national,  and 
international  events,  then  gives  its 
readers  what  they  need:  constructive, 
solution-oriented  reporting. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  clear, 
fair  appraisal  of  your  world,  this 
award-vdnning  newspaper  should  be 
your  key  daily  news  source.  To 
subscribe  to  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  call  toll  free:  800-225-7090. 
(In  Mass.,  call  collect:  617-262-2300.) 

Or  use  the  coupon  below. 

News.The  way  you  need  it. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SQENCE  MONITOR 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONTTOR 

Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  every  Monday  through  Friday  for: 

D  3  months  $12.50  D  9  months  $37.50 

D  6  months  $25  n  One  year,  only  $45 -a  $5  saving 

n  Check/money  order  enclosed*     lj  Bill  me  later 


Name  (Please  print) 


Street 


Apt. 


City  State/Countiy 

*Outside  U.S.A.  use  current  local  exchange  rate. 
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ZIP/Post  Code 

E2B 


Pro  Musicis  Foundation  presents 


Elizabeth  Rnicells 


soprano 

Margaret  Singer 

pianist 


achieved  the 
effect  of  an 

ecstatic  voice 


soanitt;. 


Musical  America 


Saturday, 

'  .^^m^ 

Feb.  11, 

k^^^^^H^ 

8   Pallia 

wm^^^^^m 

Jordan  Hall, 

Wm         .^.JI^^K 

Box  Office 

Phone  536-2412 

V                   J^V 

Music  by  Arne, 

Schubert,  Donizetti, 

Milhaud,  Selig, 

R.  Strauss. 

^  ^JSj^^P^^^^ 

$4.00— $2.00 

■■n^v^mp  .^^^H 

with  Student  i.D. 


Pro  Musicis  is  proud  to  present  Elizabeth  Parcells,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  artists  from  the  New  England  Conservatory. 

Pro  Musicis  Foundation  is  a  national  non-profit  organization,  founded 
in  1965  to  provide  young  professional  soloists  an  ideal  performing 
network  serving,  at  the  same  time,  the  general  public,  as  well  as  the 
institutionalized.  Pro  Musicis  concerts  and  related  performances  and 
activities  of  the  Foundation,  reach  around  the  world  as  a  result  of  the  work 
of  committees  in  New  York,  Houston,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

A  new  Pro  Musicis  chapter  is  being  organized  in  Boston  under  the 
guidance  of  Gunther  Schuller. 

Pro  Musicis  Foundation,  470  Park  Avenue  South,  NYC  10016 
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COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 

Thursday,  2  February  —  11-12:05 

Thursday  "AM"  Series 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Bach       Concerto  for  Violin  in  A  minor 

Itzhak  Perlman,  violin 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Op.  90 


Thursday,  2  February 
Thursday  'A'  Series 


8:30-10:20 


Friday,  3  February  —  2-3:50 
Saturday,  4  February  —  8:30-10:20 
Tuesday,  7  February  —  7:30-9:20 

Tuesday  'B'  Series 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Bach  Concerto  for  Violin  in  A  minor 

Itzhak  Perlman,  violin 

Stravinsky  Concerto  for  Violin  in  D 
Itzhak  Perlman,  violin 

Brahms         Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Op.  90 


Tuesday,  14  February  —  8:30-10:20 
Tuesday  C  Series 

Wednesday,  22  February  —  7:30 
Open  Rehearsal 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

At  6:45,  Michael  Steinberg  will 

Martin   Concerto  for  Seven  Winds, 
Strings  and  Percussion 

discuss  the  program  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Roorn. 

Mahler  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

Thursday,  23  February  —  8:30-10:10 

Thursday,  16  February  —  7:30-9:15 
Thursday  10  Series 

Thursday  'B'  Series 
Friday,  24  February  —  2-3:40 

Friday,  17  February  —  2-3:50 

Saturday,  25  February  —  8:30-10:10 

Saturday,  18  February  —  8:30-10:20 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Smetana  The  Bartered  Bride  Overture 

Kolb         Soundings 

Berlioz      Symphonie  Fantastique 

Rachmaninoff  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in 
D  minor.  Op.  30 
Alexis  Weissenberg, 
piano 

Ravel                  Valses  nobles  et 

Tuesday,  21  February  —  7:30-9:15 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

sentimentales 
Ravel                  La  valse 

Tchaikovsky  Serenade  for  Strings 

Berlioz             Symphonie  Fantastique 
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Everyone 
Needs  Friends 

A  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
is  anyone  who  makes  an  annual 
contribution. 

A  Friend  who  contributes  $25.00 
or  more  will  receive  our  monthly 
publication  BSO,  edited  by 
Director  of  Publications  Michael 
Steinberg,  and  priority  Tangle- 
wood  ticket  information. 

When  you  become  a  Friend  of  the 
BSO  you  also  become  a  Friend 
of  Youth  Concerts,  POPS,  the 
Esplanade,  and  Symphony  Hall. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to:  Development  Office,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

I  WANT  TO  BE  A  FRIEND 

n  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ . 


D  Please  send  me  further  information 
Name 


Address 
City 


Zip 


State 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
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Dear  Friends  and  Subscribers, 


We  are  appealing  to  all  who  know  and  love  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  support  BSO/lOO,  a  campaign  to  raise  $15,700,000  in  capital  gifts  by  1981, 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Orchestra. 

The  need  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Unless  capital  funds  can  be  substan- 
tially increased,  the  Orchestra  faces  a  difficult  financial  situation  which  could 
seriously  affect  its  artistic  quality. 

No  major  orchestra  can  hope  to  meet  annual  costs  through  earned  income 
alone.  Balancing  the  budget  always  requires  support  from  other  sources. 
To  meet  the  annual  deficit  the  BSO  has  long  depended  upon  its  own 
relatively  modest  capital  funds  and  public  and  private  support.  About 
$550,000  comes  from  its  limited  endowment.  The  Orchestra  is  also  a  bene- 
ficiary of  a  large  trust  fund  from  which  $280,000  is  received  annually. 
Another  $250,000  a  year  comes  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
And  annual  gifts  from  Friends,  including  individual  donors,  corporations, 
and  foundations,  have  beeriimmensely  helpful ;  in  the  1976-77  year  Friends 
gave  more  than  $1,200,000.   "^     "^ 

Yet  all  of  these  together  have  not  been  enough.  Fortnore  than  a  decade  the 
Trustees  have  been  forced  to  "borrow"  from  capital  to  meet  the  annual 
deficiency.  This  year  the  amount  '1?orrowed"  approached  one  million  dollars. 
To  strengthen  the  financial  condition  of  the  Orchestra  the  Trustees  have 
undertaken  BSO/lOO.  The  goal  of  $15,700,000  represents  a  good  deal  of 
money,  but  there  is  no  choice  if  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  remain 
strong  and  vital.  %      -  & -a  -    »  ^^     • 

This  is  a  special  moment  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  moment  that 
requires  special  consideration  from  all  those  who  know  what  fine  music 
means  and  has  meant  in  their  lives.  We  earnestly  and  urgently  solicit  your 
special  commitment,  your  gift  that  will  help  to  assure  the  future  of  one  of  the 
world's  truly  great  orchestras^.::,;^''  *'  ^]^    ^    yi--  ^^^ 

Your  pledge  to  BSO/lOO  may  be  paid  over  a  period  of  four  years.  If  you 
prefer  not  to  release  capital  because  you  need  annual  income,  we  invite 
inquiries  about  the  giving  plans  which  enable  you  to  place  capital  in  trust  for 
eventual  transfer  to  the  Orchestra  and  at  the  same  time  receive  income  from 
the  principal  amount  during  the  balance  of  your  life.  If  you  feel  unable  to 
make  a  capital  pledge,  we  ask  you  for  increased  annual  giving  support  during 
the  next  three  years.  All  gifts  are,  of  course,  charitable  contributions  for 
tax  purposes. 

BSO/lOO  will  succeed  only  through  the  concerted  efforts  and  the  generous 
support  of  a  great  many  people.  We  hope  we  can  count  on  you.  You  may  well 
be  hearing  from  one  of  our  volunteer  solicitors,  but  why  not  call  or  write  me 
or  Joseph  M.  Hobbs  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Development  Office?  We  want  to 
give  you  more  information  about  this  all-important  campaign. 

Sincerely    /^^  ^ 
President,  Board  of  Trustees 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON  02110 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 

John  L  Thorndike 

Vice  President 


Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

H.  Gilman  Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 


John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Oliver  F.  Ames 

Trustee 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Bayard  Henry 

Corporate  Consultant 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Ralph  B. 

Trustee 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Philip  Dean 

Trustee 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Williams 


We  act  as  Trustee^  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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Uncomfortable  thought:  Ifour  concert 
ticket  pays  for  less  than  half  a  seat. 

Admission  charges  to  any  form  of  the  visual  or  performing  arts  usually 
pay  for  less  than  half  the  operating  costs. 

The  difference  between  admission  charges  and 
operating  costs  is  an  income  gap  —bridged  by 
contributions. 

Without  such  contributions,  many  of  us  couldn't 
afford  to  attend.  It  would  mean  a  less  stimulating, 
less  entertaining,  narrower  world  for  many  people. 
Please  support  the  arts  financially  if  you 
can.  But  there  are  other  ways 
you  can  help.  In  fund  raising 
activities.  In  urging  support  by 
governments.  By  sponsoring 
local  art  groups.  By  under- 
writing scholarships  for 
talented  young  people. 
Do  more  than  be  part 
of  the  audience. 
Please  be  a  patron,  too. 

SUPPORT  THE  ARTS. 

Business  Committee 
for  the  Arts,  Inc. 
1700  Broadway 
New  York,  N.Y  10019. 
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TRUST  BANKING. 

A  symphony  in  financial  planning. 
Conducted  by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Decisions  which  affect  personal  financial  goals  are  often 

best  made  in  concert  with  a  professional  advisor. 

However,  some  situations  require  consultation  with  a  number 

of  professionals  skilled  in  different  areas  of  financial 

management.  Real  estate  advisors.  Tax  consultants. 

Estate  planners .  Investment  managers . 

To  assist  people  with  these  needs,  our  venerable 

Boston  banking  institution  has  developed  a  new  banking 

concept  which  integrates  all  of  these  professional 

services  into  a  single  program. 

The  program  is  called  trust  banking.  Orchestrated  by 
Roger  Dane,  Vice  President,  722-7022,  for  a  modest  fee. 


DIRECTORS 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

Chairman,  Executive 
Committee 

Dwight  L.  Allison,  Jr. 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

David  C.  Crockett 

Deputy  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  to  the  General 
Director,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital 

F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 
Partner,  Sherburne, 
Powers  &  Needham 


HansH.  Estin 

Vice  Chairman,  North 

American  Management 

Corporation 
Nathan  H.  Garrick,  Jr. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the 

Board 
Donald  J.  Hurley 

Partner,  Goodwin, 

Procter  &  Hoar 
Robert  Mainer 

Senior  Vice  President, 

The  Boston  Company, 

Inc. 
William  F.  Morton 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
Lovett  C.  Peters 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 


George  W.  Phillips 

Executive  Vice 

President 
George  Putnam 

Chairman,  Putnam 

Management 

Company,  Inc. 
John  E.  Rogerson 

Partner,  Hutchins  & 

Wheeler 
Henry  E.  Russell 

President 
Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
Charles  W.  Schmidt 

President,  S.D.  Warren 

Company  (A  Division 

of  Scott  Paper  Company) 


C.  Vincent  Vappi 

President,  Vappi  & 

Company,  Inc. 
JepthaH.  Wade 

Partner,  Choate,  Hall 

&  Stewart 
William  W.  Wolbach 

Vice  Chairman 

of  the  Board 
Honorarv  Director 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Chairman,  The  Stop  & 

Shop  Companies,  Inc. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Seventh  Season  1977-1978 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  Clowes 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 


Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Slookey 


Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Administration 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
Executive  Director 

Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 
Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 

of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 
Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 
Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 

Advisor  for 
the  Music  Director 


Trustees  Emeriti 
John  T.  Noonan 
of  the  Boston  Symphony 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
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Handel  &  Haydn  Society 
at  Symphony  Hall 

Final  concert  of  the  Symphony  Hall  season 

Francis  Poulenc  /  Gloria 

Marion  Vernette  Moore,  soprano  soloist 

(winner  of  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston  1977  Auditions) 

Zoltan  Kodaly  /  Te  Deum 

for  chorus,  soloists  and  orchestra 

Jon  Humphrey,  tenor 

W.  A.  Mozart  /  Piano  Concerto  in  G  Major,  K.  453 
Sheldon  Shkolnik,  pianist 

Join  us  for  a  rousing  finale  to  a  glorious  season. 
Friday  evening,  March  3  at  8  o'clock 


mm 


H&H 


Tickets  $12.50  $8.50  $5  on  sale  Feb.  13  at  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  only. 


Seiji  Ozawa 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall 

of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria  in  1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He  attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  and 
graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation,  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besanqon,  France,  and  was  invited  by  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying 
at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music  Director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later  to  study 
and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his  inaugural 
season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  although  he 
remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77  season. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
guest  conductor  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  each  year.  He  has  conducted  at  Covent  Garden,  and  returns  to 
Japan  annually  to  conduct  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras.  The 
newest  items  on  his  large  and  growing  discography  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
are  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite,  and  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and 
Celeste,  and  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5  (all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon),  and 
Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom' d  New  World  Records). 


Seating  within  string  sections  follows  a  system  of  rotation.  Since 
string  players  periodically  occupy  different  chairs,  the  listing  of 
string  personnel  after  principal  chairs  is  alphabetical. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1977/78 


Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Marylou  Speaker 

Principal  Second  Violin 
Fahnestock  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Emanuel  Boder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gerald  Ellas 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Darlene  Gray 
Max  Hobart 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
Amnon  Levy 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Michel  Sasson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Harvey  Seigel 
Roger  Shermont 
Raymond  Sird 
Rolland  Tapley 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michael  Vitale 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Max  Winder 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  5.  Dana  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
Betty  Benthin 
Reuben  Green 
Earl  Hedberg 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Eugene  Lehner 
Jerome  Lipson 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Phillip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 
Ronald  Feldman 
Martin  Hoherman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jonathan  Miller 
Joel  Moerschel 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Carol  Procter 
Robert  Ripley 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

John  Barwicki 
Joseph  Hearne 
Leslie  Martin 
Robert  Olson 
Will  Rhein 
John  Salkowski 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Rem  is  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock    £  flat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 
Peter  Gordon 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Seventh  Season 


Thursday,  2  February  at  11 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BACH        Violin  Concerto  in  A  minor,  BWV  1041 
[Allegro] 
Andante 
Allegro  assai 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN 


BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Opus  90 
Allegro  con  brio 
Andante 
Poco  allegretto 
Allegro — Un  poco  sostenuto 


This  concert  will  end  about  12 :  05. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon. 
Baldwin  piano 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Seventh  Season 


Thursday,  2  February  at  8:30 
Friday,  3  February  at  2 
Saturday,  4  February  at  8:30 
Tuesday,  7  Fobruaiy  al  '7:30 
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SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

BACH  Violin  Concerto  in  A  minor,  BWV  1041 

[Allegro] 
Andante 
Allegro  assai 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN 

STRAVINSKY  Concerto  in  D  for  violin  and  orchestra 
Toccata 
Aria  I 
Aria  II 
Capriccio 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN 

INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Opus  90 

Allegro  con  brio 
Andante 
Poco  allegretto 
Allegro  —  Un  poco  sostenuto 

Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  10:25,  Friday's  about  3:55, 
and  Tuesday's  about  9:25. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in 

loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 


Notes 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Violin  Concerto  in  A  minor,  BWV  1041 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  horn  on  21 
March  1685  at  Eisenach  and  died  on  28 
July  1750  in  Leipzig.  He  wrote  this 
concerto  around  1720  and  may  well 
have  been  the  first  soloist.  Franz 
Kneisel,  then  the  Boston  Symphony's 
concertmaster,  was  soloist  in  the 
orchestra's  first  performance  of  the 
work,  which  took  place  on  5  and  6 
December  1902.  Wilhelm  Gericke 
conducted,  and  an  edition  was  used 
that  considerably  expanded  the 
orchestration  as  well  as  incorporating 
an  elaborate  cadenza  by 
Jriellmesberger.  Later  performances 
were  given  by  Clara  Kloberg,  Paul 
Kochanski,  Zino  Francescatti,  Isaac 
Stern,  and  Jaime  Laredo.  The 
orchestra's  most  recent  performances  in 
Boston  were  given  in  October  1966  by 
Richard  Burgin,  who  both  played  and 
conducted.  There  have,  however,  been 
two  subsequent  performances  at 
Tanglewood  —  in  July  1967  by  Joseph 
Silverstein  and  on  10  July  of  last  year 
by  Pinchas  Zukerman.  The  orchestra 
consists  of  strings  and  harpsichord,  the 
latter  being  played  at  these 
performances  by  John  Gibbons. 

When  Bach  moved  to  Kothen  at  the  end  of  1717  to  assume  the  post  of 
Capellmeister  to  His  Most  Serene  Highness,  Leopold,  Prince  of  Anhalt-Kothen,  it 
was  the  first  time  since  the  summer  of  1703  that  he  was  not  employed  as  an 
organist.  Kothen  was  Calvinist,  and  music  in  church  was  restricted  to 
unaccompanied  hymns.  Bach's  new  patron,  then  just  23,  loved  music  and 
performed  with  skill  on  the  violin,  the  viola  da  gamba,  and  on  keyboard 
instruments.  Later,  Bach  said  that  he  had  gone  to  Kothen  hoping  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  there;  however,  in  December  1721  his  Serenissimus  had  married, 
whereupon  "the  musical  interests  of  the  said  Prince  had  become  somewhat 
lukewarm,  especially  as  the  new  Princess  seemed  to  be  alien  to  the  muses."  The 
amusa,  as  Bach  called  her,  in  fact  soon  died,  and  Leopold's  second  wife  was  a 
sympathetic  and  sensitive  patroness,  but  by  then  Bach  was  restless  and 
determined  to  leave.  Early  in  1723  he  went  to  Leipzig,  taking  charge  of  the  music 
at  the  churches  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Nicholas,  becoming  involved  as  well  with 
the  musical  life  at  the  University,  and  there  he  remained  until  his  death. 
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Joshua,  Age  6 

Neighborhood  Arts  Center 

at  Boston  Center  for  the  Arts 


Children  are  our  future. 

We'll  help  you  build  for  your  future. 

Ask  us  about  our  full  line  of  services: 

investment  counseling,  financial  planning, 

estate  administration,  and  trusts. 

Old  Colony  Trust 


A  DIVISION  OF 
THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


At  Kothen,  his  chief  task  was  to  compose  instrumental  music  and  to  see  to  its 
performance.  Not  only  was  there  music  to  be  written  for  the  court;  the  Bach 
household,  too,  with  its  growing  children  and  a  young  wife  who  wanted 
instruction,  made  its  own  demands.  In  response  to  all  this,  and  in  spite  of 
whatever  discontents  he  may  have  felt  at  Kothen,  Bach  was  staggeringly 
productive:  in  five  years  he  wrote  about  a  dozen  concertos  including  the  six 
Brandenburgs,  the  first  book, of  the  Well-tempered  clavier,  the  two-part 
Inventions  and  three-part  Sinfonie,  the  six  English  and  six  French  suites  for 
harpsichord,  the  six  suites  for  solo  cello,  the  three  sonatas  for  viola  da  gamba 
with  harpsichord,  three  partitas  and  three  sonatas  for  violin  unaccompanied,  six 
sonatas  for  violin  with  harpsichord,  at  least  the  first  two  of  his  four  orchestral 
suites,  and  the  various  sonatas  for  flute,  unaccompanied,  with  figured  bass,  and 
with  obbligato  harpsichord. 

Two  concertos  for  solo  violin  survive,  the  A  minor  and  a  companion  piece  in  E 
major.  Probably  there  were  more,  which  are  lost,  and  it  is  likely  the  Bach's 
concertos  for  harpsichord  are  transcriptions  of  vanished  violin  concertos.  In  the 
A  minor  as  well  as  in  the  E  major,  two  quick  movements  enclose  an  expressive 
slow  movement  over  a  migrating  ostinato  bass*.  The  finale,  by  incorporating 
fugal  elements,  agreeably  weds  learning  to  energy. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


"The  first  movement,  like  the  first  movements  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  sixth 
Brandenburgs,  lacks  a  tempo  designation,  but  its  allegro  character  is  obvious. 


Backstage 
with  the 
Boston 
Symphony 


'^A  charming,   informative   book. 

...The  author  is  knowledgeable.  She  offers 
an  abundance  of  behind-the-scenes  details 
and  personal  anecdotes ...  She  discusses 
each  of  the  orchestras  conductors,  evoking 
the  personalities  and  musical  genius  of 
each.  Equally  important,  she  conveys  the 
special  sense  of  community  that  exists 
among  the  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony."  — Publishers  Weekly 

Evening  at  Symphony 

A  Portrait  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


by  JANET 
BAKER-CARR 

Illustrated  with  photographs.  $10.95,  now  at  your  bookstore 
Watch  for  Evening  at  Symphony  on  your  local  PBS  station 

^^  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
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Igor  Stravinsky 

Concerto  in  D  for  violin  and  orchestra 


Igor  Fedorovich  Stravinsky  was  born  at 
Oranienbaum,  Russia,  on  5  June  (old 
style)  or  17  June  (new  style)  1882  and 
died  in  New  York  on  6  April  1971.  The 
first  two  movements  of  the  Violin 
Concerto  are  both  dated  20  JSAay  1931 
in  the  manuscript,  the  third  is  dated  10 
June,  and  the  fourth  is  undated.  The  full 
orchestral  score  was  completed  on  25 
September  1931,  and  the  first  per- 
formance took  place  on  23  October  that 
year  with  Samuel  Dushkin  as  soloist 
and  with  the  composer  conducting  the 
Berlin  Radio  Orchestra.  With  Serge 
Koussevitzky  conducting,  Dushkin  gave 
the  first  performances  in  the  United 
States  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
on  1  and  2  January  1932.  Jt  was  played 
in  later  seasons  by  Nathan  Milstein 
(Richard  Burgin  conducting)  and  on 
various  occasions  by  Joseph  Silverstein 
(Erich  Leinsdorf,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and 
IVlichael  Tilson  Thomas  conducting). 
The  orchestra's  most  recent  performance 
was  Silverstein's  with  Thomas  at  a 
Spectrum  concert  in  January  1972. 
Daniel  Stepner  played  the  work  last  season  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Civic 
Symphony ,  Benjamin  Zander  conducting.  The  orchestra  consists  of  two  flutes  and 
piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and.  high  clarinet  in  Eflat, 
three  bassoons  (third  doubling  contrabassoon) ,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  eight  first  and  eight  second  violins,  six 
violas,  four  cellos,  and  four  basses. 

The  idea  that  Stravinsky  should  write  a  violin  concerto  was  born  in  the  minds 
of  Willy  Strecker,  head  of  the  German  publishing  house  of  Schott  &  Sons,  an  agent 
for  Serge  Koussevitzky 's  Edition  Russe  de  Musique,  which  had  handled  most  of 
Stravinsky's  work  since  Petrushka,  and  of  Samuel  Dushkin,  a  Polish-born  violinist 
who  had  been  adopted  by  the  American  composer  Blair  Fairchild  and  who  lived 
in  Paris.  Strecker  agreed  to  put  the  matter  to  Stravinsky.  The  composer  was 
reluctant  at  first,  being  suspicious  of  virtuosi  in  general,  and  the  more  so  if  they 
were  students  of  Leopold  Auer,  whom  he  remembered  as  concertmaster  in  St, 
Petersburg* .  He  also  had  doubts  about  his  ability  to  write  something  at  once 
brilliant  and  practicable  for  the  violin,  an  instrument  with  which  he  did  not  feel  at 
home,  but  Strecker  assured  him  that  Dushkin,  a  cultivated  musician  as  well  as  an 
accomplished  instrumentalist,  would  be  available  to  offer  advice  in  matters  of  sheer 
violinistic  expertise.  Paul  Hindemith  even  assured  Stravinsky  that  not  being  a 

*Auer  was  not  only  an  eminent  performer,  but  an  extraordinary  teacher  whose  pupils  included 
Mischa  Elman,  Jascha  Heifetz,  Nathan  Milstein,  and  Efrem  Zimbalist. 
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Informal 
Great  Performances 


1978  OPEN  REHEARSALS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 


You  can  attend  the  frnal  runthroughs, 
in  an  informal  atmosphere,  of  some 
of  the  great  performances 
scheduled  this  season.  J 

For  the  20th  consecutive 
year,  you're  invited  to  enjoy 
an  inside  look  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  as  it  prepares  its 
-    concerts. 

You  can  also  hear  an 
informal  discussion  led  by  the 
B.S.O.'s  Michael  Steinberg, 
45  minutes  before  the 
rehearsal  begins. 
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violinist  should  prove  an  advantage  in  that  it  would  keep  his  imagination  from 
simply  following  his  fingers  in  tried  and  true  patterns.  Dushkin,  for  his  part,  was 
taken  by  the  idea  that  he  might  be  Stravinsky's  collaborator  as  Joseph  Joachim  had 
been  for  Brahms  and  Ferdinand  David  for  Mendelssohn.  At  any  rate,  a  meeting  was 
arranged  at  the  Streckers'  villa  in  Wiesbaden,  composer  and  virtuoso  proved  to 
like  one  another,  and  work  was  under  way  as  soon  and  as  quickly  as  Stravinsky's 
concert  scheduled  allowed,  the  two  men  meeting  at  various  times  in  Paris,  at  the 
Stravinsky  house  just  outside  Nice,  and  in  Voreppe,  a  village  near  Grenoble,  where 
Stravinsky  wrote  the  finale  while  Dushkin  learned  the  first  three  movements. 

In  his  description  of  their  work  together,  Dushkin  wrote  that  his  "function  was  to 
advise  Stravinsky  how  his  ideas  could  best  be  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  violin 
as  a  concert  display  instrument.  At  various  intervals  he  would  show  me  what  he 
had  just  written,  sometimes  a  page,  sometimes  only  a  few  lines,  sometimes  half  a 
movement.  Then  we  discussed  whatever  suggestions  I  was  able  to  make.  Whenever 
he  accepted  one  of  my  suggestions  even  a  simple  change  such  as  extending  the 
range  of  the  violin  by  stretching  the  phrase  to  the  octave  below  and  the  octave 
above,  Stravinsky  would  insist  on  altering  the  very  foundations  correspondingly. 
He  behaved  like  an  architect  who  if  asked  to  change  a  room  on  the  third  floor  had  to 
go  down  to  the  foundation  to  keep  the  proportions  of  the  whole  structure. 

"There  were  times  when  I  would  arrange  a  passage  for  the  violin  and  play  it  to 
him  and  he  would  say,  'Yes,  that's  fine,  but  it's  from  another  opera.'  Once  when  I 
was  particularly  pleased  with  the  way  I  had  arranged  a  brilliant  violinistic  passage 
and  tried  to  insist  on  keeping  it,  he  said :  'You  remind  me  of  a  salesman  at  the 
Galeries  Lafayette.  You  say,  "Isn't  this  brilliant,  isn't  this  exquisite,  look  at  the 
beautiful  colors,  everybody's  wearing  it."  I  say,  "Yes,  it  is  brilliant,  it  is  beautiful, 
everyone  is  wearing  it  —  I  don't  want  it."' 
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"Stravinsky's  music  is  so  original  and  so  personal  that  it  constantly  posed  new 
problems  of  technique  and  sound  for  the  violin.  These  problems  often  touched  the 
very  core  of  the  composition  itself  and  led  to  most  of  our  discussions.  A  mutual 
friend  of  ours  once  asked  Stravinsky,  'How  do  you  find  Sam  to  work  with?'  He 
answered :  'When  I  show  Sam  a  new  passage,  he  is  deeply  moved,  very  excited  — 
then  a  few  days  later  he  asks  me  to  make  changes.'" 

The  collaboration  prospered,  leading  to  many  concerts  together,  to  the  compo- 
sition immediately  after  the  Concerto  of  the  Duo  Concertant  for  violin  and  piano, 
and  to  Dushkin's  making  several  arrangements  for  violin  of  various  Stravinsky 
pieces.  The  friendship  prospered,  too,  and  lasted  until  Stravinsky's  death.  Dushkin 
himself  died  in  New  York  last  year.  He  had  introduced  Stravinsky's  concerto  in 
nearly  dozen  cities  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  1932  he  made  the  first 
recording  of  it. 

Dushkin  also  recalled  that  one  day  at  lunch  in  a  Paris  restaurant,  Stravinsky 
"took  out  a  piece  of  paper  and  wrote  down  this  chord 


y  and  asked  me  if  it 

could  be  played.  I  had  never  seen  a  chord  with  such  an  enormous  stretch,  from  the 
E  to  the  top  A,  and  I  said,  'No.'  Stravinsky  said  sadly,  'Quel  dommage  (What  a 
pity).'  After  I  got  home,  I  tried  it,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  I  found  that  in  that 
register,  the  stretch  of  the  eleventh  was  relatively  easy  to  play,  and  the  sound 
fascinated  me.  I  telephoned  Stravinsky  at  once  to  tell  him  that  it  could  be  done. 
When  the  concerto  was  finished,  more  than  six  months  later,  I  understood  his 
disappointment  when  I  first  said,  'No.'  This  chord,  in  a  different  dress,  begins  each 
of  the  four  movements.  Stravinsky  himself  calls  it  his  'passport'  to  that  concerto." 

To  begin  with,  the  passport,  plus  three  further  upbeating  chords  for  the  soloist 
with  plucked  cellos  and  basses,  opens  the  way  to  a  bright  toccata.  It  is  marchlike  at 
first,  but  extra  beats  and  elided  ones  constantly  and  deliciously  subvert  the  tread 
that  the  trumpets,  so  neatly  supported  by  horns  and  bassoons,  seem  to  want  to 
establish.  Actually  it  turns  out  that  the  trumpets  are  not  so  serious  on  this  issue  of 
steadiness  either.  For  instance,  how  many  repeated  eighth-notes  follow  the  initial 
four-note  turn?   Is  the  turn  itself  an  upbeat  or  a  downbeat?  And,  once  the  oboes 
pick  up  on  the  idea  a  few  bars  later,  how  long  are  their  downward  scales?  Here,  too. 
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it  seems  that  the  question  of  upbeats  and  downbeats  remains  unsettled.  Character- 
istically, Stravinsky  presents  material  that  partakes  of  all  the  cliches  of  stability 
in  the  most  mercurial  way  possible.  Nothing,  when  it  comes  back,  is  ever  quite  the 
same,  and  in  that  connection,  too,  it  is  worth  quoting  Dushkin's  memoir  once 
again :  "I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not  use  music  paper  for  his 
first  sketches.  He  uses  a  book  with  plain  white  pages.  On  these  blank  sheets  he 
draws  the  five  staff  lines  according  to  his  needs  of  the  moment  with  a  diminutive 
roller  made  especially  for  him.  Some  staves  are  longer,  others  shorter,  sometimes 
just  one  line,  sometimes  several  lines,  so  that  when  the  page  is  finished,  it  looks  like 
a  strangely  designed  drawing,  and  each  page  looks  different  from  the  preceding 
page." 

However  much  Stravinsky,  leaned  on  Dushkin  for  help  with  the  violin  part  —  and 
Dushkin's  collaboration  is  acknowledged  on  the  first  page  of  the  printed  score  —  the 
orchestral  sound  and  the  whole  idea  of  how  to  use  solo  and  orchestra  together  is 
unmistakably,  wittily,  triumphantly  Stravinsky's  own.  The  orchestra  is  not 
actually  so  very  small  (though  the  number  of  strings  is  kept  down),  but  the  work 
sounds  as  though  scored  for  a  brilliant  chamber  orchestra.  There  are  very  few  bars 
for  anything  like  the  full  band,  and  those  that  do  occur  mostly  involve  short  chords 
for  accent  and  punctuation.  The  violin  soloist,  moreover,  finds  himself  constantly 
in  the  role  of  chamber  musician,  duet  partner,  and  even  accompanist.  In  no  aspect 
of  composition  is  Stravinsky's  flair  for  making  fresh  presentations  of  what  we 
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expect  to  be  familiar  statements  so  dazzlingly  evident  in  this  concerto  as  in  the 
matters  of  color  and  texture. 

The  two  arias  in  the  middle  of  the  concerto  are  in  sharp  contrast  to  each  other  as 
well  as  to  the  bright,  eighteenth-centurish  D-major  poppings  and  bubblings  of  the 
outer  movements.  Aria  I,  like  the  Toccata,  begins  with  the  "passport"  chord  plus 
three  more  chords  of  upbeat.  The  gesture  leads  here  to  music  whose  pulse  is  actually 
faster  than  that  of  the  first  movement  (  J   116  as  against  J    96).  The  spirit  is  that  of 
a  sublimely  elegant  salon  music,  but  the  middle  section  surprises  us  by  extending 
the  idiom  to  the  point  of  embracing  a  kind  of  gentle  gravity  so  characteristic  of 
Apollo  —  or  Apollon  Musagetes  as  it  was  first  called  —  Stravinsky's  ballet  score  of 
1927-28.  Aria  II  is  the  concerto's  slow  movement,  a  latter-day  view  of  an  express- 
ively embellished  Bach  adagio.  Charles  Rosen  has  called  Stravinsky  the  greatest 
melodist  among  twentieth-century  composers :  this  aria  is  eloquent  support  for  such 
a  claim.  If  the  passport  chord  was  a  long  and  poignant  sigh  at  the  beginning  of  Aria 
II  (though  with  a  characteristically  Stravinskian  sharp  cutting-edge),  at  the  start  of 
the  Capriccio-finale,  the  soloist  touches  the  sound  for  no  more  than  one  fourth  of  a 
second.  It  is  a  springboard  from  which  dazzling  D-major  scales  are  launched, 
themselves  leading  to  further  amusements  and  delights,  including  the  charming 
outrage  of  the  concertmaster's  offer  to  compete  with  the  soloist  in  fleetness  and 
agility. 

—  M.S. 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Opus  90 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in 
Hamburg  on  7  May  1833  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  3  April  1897.  He  completed 
the  Third  Symphony  in  the  summer  of 
1883  at  Wiesbaden,  though  it  may  be 
that  some  of  the  music  goes  back  to  an 
abandoned  Faust  project  of  1880-81. 
With  Ignaz  Brull,  Brahms  gave  a 
private  two-piano  performance  of  the 
work  at  Ehrbar's  piano  emporium  on  9 
November  1883,  followed  by  another 
such  reading,  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  the  critic  Hanslick,  on  22 
November.  The  real  premiere  with 
orchestra  took  place  at  a  Vienna 
Philharmonic  concert  under  Hans 
Richter's  direction  on  2  December 
1883.  Frank  van  der  Stucken 
introduced  the  symphony  at  one  of  his 
"novelty  concerts"  in  New  York  City 
on  24  October  1884.  Wilhelm  Gericke 
conducted  it  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  two  weeks  later,  on  7  and  8 
November.  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur, 
Max  Fiedler,  Otto  Urack,  Karl  Muck, 
Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Richard  Burgin,  Charles  Munch,  Guido 
Cantelli,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Charles 
Wilson,  and  Colin  Davis  conducted  it 
in  later  seasons,  the  most  recent 
performances  being  Davis's  in  October 
1972.  The  work  is  scored  for  two 
flutes,  two  oboes,  two^  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  contrabassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

There  were  some  Wagnerians  on  hand  to  hiss  the  premiere  of  the  Third 
Symphony,  but  their  demonstration  tended  only  to  reinforce  the  larger  part  of 
the  audience  in  its  enthusiasm,  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
Brahms  was  ever  to  experience.  It  was  not  easy  for  him  to  deal  with  success, 
though:  he  thought  the  critical  praise  for  the  new  work  extravagant  and 
unjustified,  it  left  him  uneasy  about  his  probable  inability  to  live  up  to  new 
expectations  of  him,  and  almost  six  weeks  after  the  event  his  mood  still  led  him 
to  write  to  his  friend  Heinrich  von  Herzogenberg:  "The  reputation  [the  famous  F 
major]  has  acquired  makes  me  want  to  cancel  all  my  engagements." 
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The  history  of  music  is  full  of  occasions  that  make  us  wonder  at  the  failure,  at 
first,  of  works  that  ought  to  have  been  successes.  Here  we  can  be  surprised  in  the 
opposite  direction  —  not,  to  be  sure,  at  the  success  of  a  work  that  ought  to  have 
failed,  but  at  the  extraordinary  success  of  one  so  subtle  in  its  discourse,  so 
reticent  in  its  tone  of  voice,  and,  moreover,  so  difficult  to  perform. 

The  very  start,  though  assertive  and  fiery  (even  if  too  few  conductors 
remember  that  the  allegro  is  con  brio),  is  all  ambiguities.  F  major  and  F  minor 
contradict  one  another  with  collision  force.  The  first  measure  —  and  that  bold 
sound  of  woodwinds  with  horns  and  trumpets  is  itself  a  surprise  —  a  major,  but 
the  second,  with  the  A  flat  so  prominently  placed  on  top,  suggests  the  darker 
mode.  The  entry  of  the  violins  with  their  passionato  melody  seems  to  make  it 
clear  that  F  major  is  what  is  meant,  but  even  before  their  phrase  is  finished,  the  A 
flat  in  the  bass  argues  minor.  And  are  we  meant  to  hear  the  six  beats  in  each 
measure  as  three  times  two  or  as  twice  three?  Or  both,  in  unresolved  tension? 

At  the  same  time,  we  can  notice  something  else  —  that  the  rising  sequence  of 
F-A  flat-F  with  which  the  winds  begin  returns  exactly  and  forcefully  (cellos, 
basses,  trombone,  contrabassoon)  as  the  bass  line  that  supports  the  violins' 
headlong  descent.  Clearly,  then,  this  is  going  to  be  a  taut,  closely  argued  work  as 
well  as  one  full  of  ambiguities.  It  will  indeed  turn  out  Brahms's  shortest 
symphony  and  the  one  with  the  tightest,  most  richly  implicative  network  of 
internal  reference.  (The  F-A-F  motto  is  external  reference:  it  continues  a  musical 
conversation  with  Brahms's  friend  by  now  of  thirty  years,  the  violinist, 
composer,  and  conductor  Joseph  Joachim.  Joachim  had  chosen  for  himself  the 
motto  F-A-E,  frei  aber  einsam,  free  but  lonely,  and  Brahms  had  countered  with 
F-A-F,  frei  aber  froh,  free  but  glad,  a  motive  he  had  exploited  with  special 
prominence  in  the  A  minor  string  quartet.  Opus  51,  no. 2.) 

I  mentioned  that  the  contrabassoon  is  part  of  the  bass  group  that  sounds  the 
rising  F-A  flat-F  against  the  violin  melody.  That  thunderous  double-reed  is  the 
only  woodwind  not  to  play  in  the  first  two  measures,  and  that  kind  of  economy 
and  precision  of  orchestral  thought  is  as  Brahmsian  as  can  be.  The  contrabassoon 
has  a  crucial  role  in  defining  the  characteristic  sonority  of  the  Third  Symphony, 
but  it  plays  in  only  one  fourth  of  all  the  measures  (more  than  half  of  them  in  the 
dramatic,  compressed  finale).  In  the  first  movement,  for  example,  we  shall  not 
hear  it  rumble  again  until  that  ominous  darkening  of  the  harmony  that  brings  the 
music  almost  to  a  standstill,  to  a  moment  of  tension  from  which  it  can  be 
released  only  by  that  slow  reawakening  before  the  return  to  the  grandly 
proclamatice  gesture  with  which  the  movement  had  begun.  That  moment  of 
recapitulation  is  hugely  expanded  —  by  no  more  than  two  measures  actually,  but 
the  stretching  of  the  harmonic  horizon  makes  a  difference  far    more  vast  than 
one  would  expect  from  only  three  or  four  seconds  of  real  time.  In  that  two- 
measure  expansion,  trombones  are  prominent  along  with  horns  and  bassoons, 
and  their  sound,  too  —  now  keen-edged,  nor  rich  and  solemn  —  is  one  Brahms 
uses  always  and  only  with  the  strictest  economy  and  therefore  with  the  most 
telling  effect. 

The  second  movement,  after  the  force,  passion,  and  concentration  of  the  first, 
is  gentle  and  pastoral.  Its  sounds  are  soft  —  clarinets  and  bassoons,  with  a  few 
notes  by  horns  and  flutes,  and  the  lovely  echoes  of  divided  violas  and  cellos.  We 
wait  a  long  time  for  the  tone  of  violins,  but  Brahms  eventually  gives  them 
sustained  high-register  singing  unlike  anything  else  in  the  symphony  so  far. 
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The  first  movement's  harmonic  doubts  resolved  themselves  in  F  major  after  all. 
The  Andante  is  in  clear,  sunlit  major,  wistful  sometimes,  but  with  few  clouds  of 
music  in  minor.  On  the  last  page,  though,  the  woodwinds  play  darker  harmonies, 
and  their  gentle  insistence  prepares  the  sweetly  melancholy  intermezzo  that 
follows.  Brahms  gives  us  a  wonderful  melody  that  sounds  as  natural  and 
unstudied  as  possible,  even  while  it  is  rhythmically  full  of  subtleties  and  surprises. 
It  is  first  sung  by  the  cellos,  musingly  and  inwardly  rather  than  full-throatedly, 
and  we  hear  it  later  in  a  flavorful  combination  of  flute,  oboe,  and  horn,  as  a 
horn  solo,  and  finally  in  violins  and  cellos,  three  octaves  deep.  Between  its 
second  and  third  appearances,  there  is  an  interlude  ever  so  slightly  more 
dancelike  in  character. 

All  that  is,  if  you  will,  indulgence  in  sentiment  and  glorious  orchestral 
euphony,  and  even  the  minor  mode  is  part  of  the  movement's  character  as  a 
softly  colorful  genre  piece.  But  that  the  finale  also  is  in  minor  is  a  shock.  And  the 
shock  is  reinforced  by  the  sinuous  lines,  the  stark  octaves,  the  sotto  voce 
delivery.  Brahms's  art  of  transformation,  variation,  and  expansion  is  now  in 
operation  at  the  highest  pitch  of  intensity.  The  gliding  eighths  and  quarters  of  the 
opening  theme  are  realigned  in  new  rhythmic  shapes,  now  with  strange  delays  on 
certain  notes,  now  with  mysteriously  choked-off  silences.  An  idea  from  the 
second  movement  returns,  changed  into  matter  of  tragic  solemnity.  Storm  clouds 
darken,  then  dominate  the  landscape.  Suddenly  muted  violas  cut  across  the  music 
with  yet  another  transformation  of  the  first  theme,  laid  before  us  now  in  placid, 
even  triplets.  The  music  becomes  slower.  Oboe  and  horn  remind  us  of  the  rising 
F-A  flat-F  motto.  They  play  it  obliquely  as  it  were,  on  the  "wrong"  pitches,  but 
at  last,  just  when  the  bass  settles  on  the  keynote  F,  the  flute,  hesitating,  playing 
the  first  two  notes  twice,  gives  us  the  true  F-A  flat-F*.  The  music  has  come  home. 
And  at  the  very  moment  the  flute  reaches  the  high  F,  the  violins,  pianissimo  and 
in  shimmering  broken  chords,  play  a  transfigured  remembrance  of  the 
symphony's  first  phrase,  passing  it  down  to  violas  and  cellos  as  the  winds  sustain 
their  glowing  and  serene  chords.  —  M.S. 

*The  extra  F-A  flat  pair  is  a  moving  and  beautiful  counterpart  to  the  two  "extra"  measures 
—  also  F-A  flat  —  that  stretch  the  moment  of  recapitulation  in  the  first  movement. 
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Though  now  superseded  in  many  details,  particularly  with  respect  to  chronology, 
Philipp  Spitta's  big  Bach  book  is  still  the  fundamental  life-and-works  (Dover). 
Entertaining  as  well  as  essential  is  The  Bach  Reader,  edited  by  Hans  David  and 
Arthur  Mendel,  and  assembling  the  most  important  source  material  on  Bach, 
including  the  obituary  notice  written  by  his  son  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  with  Agricola'' 
and  the  first  Bach  biography,  published  by  J.  N.  Forkel  in  1802  (Norton,  available 
in  paperback).  Charles  Sanford  Terry's  The  Music  of  Bach  is  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion on  a  small  scale  by  a  distinguished  scholar  (Dover  paperback),  while  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  by  Karl  Geiringer  provides  a  friendly  sort  of  basic  biography  and 
study  that  incorporates  the  findings  of  those  scholars  whose  work  turned  Bach 
chronology  upside  down  twenty  years  ago  (Oxford).  Itzhak  Perlman  has  recorded 
the  A  minor  concerto  with  Daniel  Barenboim  conducting  the  English  Chamber 
Orchestra  (Angel,  with  the  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Oboe,  and  a  reconstruction  of 
the  putative  violin  original  of  the  D  minor  Harpsichord  Concerto).  For  a  version 
more  authentically  Baroque  in  style  and  played  on  period  instruments,  try  either 
Alice  Harnoncourt  with  the  Concentus  Musicus  (Telefunken,  with  other  Bach 
concertos)  or  Eduard  Melkus  and  the  Capella  Academica  of  Vienna  (Deutsche 
Grammophon  Archiv,  with  other  Bach  concertos).  Among  the  many  versions 
played  in  the  modern  style,  those  by  Nathan  Milstein  (Angel,  with  concertos  by 
Bach  and  Vivaldi)  and  Arthur  Grumiaux  with  Edo  de  Waart  conducting  the  New 
Philharmonia  (Philips,  with  other  Bach  concertos)  are  especially  attractive. 

Stravinsky  by  Eric  Walter  White  is  a  big  book,  full  of  interesting  detail,  not  one 
hundred  per  cent  accurate  (California).  Roman  Vlad's  Stravinsky  has  interesting 
comments  on  the  music  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback),  while  Stravinsky  by 
Robert  Siohan,  who  really  seems  not  to  like  the  music  much,  is  worth  knowing  for 
its  biographical  detail  and  for  its  many  pictures  (October  House,  available  in 
paperback).  Unfortunately  Igor  Stravinsky  edited  by  Edwin  Corle,  which  includes 
Samuel  Dushkin's  essay  Working  with  Stravinsky,  is  out  of  print,  but  copies  show 
up  second  hand  once  in  a  while,  and  it  is  worth  looking  up  in  the  library  (Duell, 


PREPARE  FOR: 

MCAT  •  DAT  •  LSAT  •  GMAT 

GRE  •  OCAT  •  VAT  •  SAT 

NMB  I,  II,  III  •  ECFMG  •  FLEX  •  VQE 

NAT'L  DENTAL  BOARDS  •  NURSING  BOARDS 


Flexible  Programs  &  Hours 

There  Is  A  Difference!!! 


25  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass.  02116 
(617)261-5150 


ENROLL  NOW  FOR 
SPRING  EXAMS 


mpUN 


EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

TEST  PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS  SiNCE  1938 


Outside  N.Y.  State  Only  CALL  TOLL  FREE:  800-223-1782 
Centers  in  Major  U.S.  Cities  Toronto,  Puerto  Rico  and  Lugano,  Switzerland 

COME  VISIT  OUR  CENTER 
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Fine  Quality 

Gems  and 

Jewelry. 

SHREVE, 
CRUMP  &»  LOW  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1800 

330  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116  (617)  267-9100 

AND  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


Vrachyour 
ship  come  in. 

L  Superb 


apartments 

on  the  edge 

of  Boston 

Harbor 


India  Street  at  India 
Wharf.  Rental  office  open 
10  to  6  daily  or  phone 
(617)  742-4862  for  an 
appointment. 

Managed  by 
Wilder-Manley  Associates 


HARBOR 
TOWERS 


.  .  .  into  the  place  forT^Ufi^,  glowing 
skin  .  .  .  Elizabetti  Grady/Face  First. 

...  for  an  hour's  deep  pore  cleansing,  skin 
stimulating  facial  treatment  that  will  leave 
your  complexion  as  lovely  as  the  rest  of 
your  appearance,  next  time  you  step  out. 

Step  in,  or  phone,  and  ask  for  Nadja. 
Ask  for  a  free  professional  consultation 
and  skin  analysis  by  one  of  our  more 
than  twenty  graduate  estheticians. 
Ask  too.  about  customized  make-up 
design  to  enhance  the  beautiful  skin 
you're  in.  And  about  individually  created 
programs  for  homecare  cleansing,  to 
keep  It  that  way. 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston       536-4447 


200  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill      964-6470 


Because  your  face  does  come  first 
morning  or  evening. 
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Sloan  &  Pearce).  Unfortunately  the  best  recording  of  the  Violin  Concerto,  Joseph 
Silverstein's  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  is  also  out  of  print 
(RCA,  with  Bartok's  Concerto  No.  2).  Arthur  Grumiaux's  recording,  however, 
with  Ernest  Bour  and  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  is  excellent  (Philips,  with  the 
Berg  Concerto,  Igor  Markevitch  conducting  the  Concertgebouw),  and  preferable  to 
the  rather  thick-toned,  soupy  version  by  Isaac  Stern  with  the  composer  conducting 
(Columbia,  with  a  superb  performance  of  the  Symphony  in  Three  Movements). 
The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms  by  Florence  May,  a  two-volume  biography  first 
published  in  1905  by  an  Englishwoman  who  knew  the  composer  and  had  studied 
piano  with  him,  is  still  available,  excellent,  and  expensive  (Scholarly).  The  most 
useful  recent  life-and-works  on  a  smaller  scale  is  Karl  Geiringer's  (Oxford).  Donald 
Tovey  has  a  detailed  description  of  the  Third  Symphony  in  Vol.  1  of  Essays  in 
Musical  Analysis  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback),  and  the  reader  with  some 
technical  knowledge  of  music  will  find  Arnold  Schoenberg's  essay  Brahms  the 
Progressive  provocative  (in  Style  and  Idea,  St.  Martin's).  James  Levine's  recording 
of  the  Third  Symphony  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  is  impressive  (RCA),  and  also 
to  be  very  much  recommended  are  the  recordings  by  Otto  Klemperer  with  the 
Philharmonia  (Angel),  Bruno  Walter  with  the  Columbia  Symphony  (Odyssey, 
with  the  Academic  Festival  Overture),  and  George  Szell  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  (Columbia,  available  on  a  single  with  the  Haydn  Variations  or  in  an 
album  with  all  four  symphonies).  Eugen  Jochum's  recent  version  with  the  London 
Philharmonic  is  appealingly  warm  and  full  of  beautiful  detail,  but  I  don't  know 
whether  its  exceedingly  emphatic  inflections  and  tempo-bendings  would  wear  well 
(Angel,  an  album  including  all  four  symphonies  and  both  overtures). 

-M.S. 


Stage  Door  Lectures  and 
Pre-Symphony  Suppers 


Now  that  you've  made  plans  to  attend  BSO 
concerts,  why  not  plan  to  attend  the  Stage 
Door  Lectures  and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
as  well?  Both  events  are  fun  and  informa- 
tive with  speakers  from  the  Orchestra, 
BSO  staff,  and  the  music  circle  in  and 
around  Boston., For  $35.00  you  can  reserve 
a  seat  for  the  Friday  Stage  Door  Lectures 
of  4  November,  9  December,  27  January, 
17  February,  and  7  April.  $25.00  will  take 
you  to  a  series  of  three  Pre-Symphony  Suppers. 

Stage  Door  Lectures  entirely  subscribed! 


Pre-Symphony  Suppers 

Tuesday  'B' 

18  October,  6  December,  and  4  April 

Tuesday  'C 

8  November,  10  January,  and  14  February 

Thursday  A' 

13  October,  8  December,  and  30  March 

Thursday  'B' 

5  January,  23  February,  13  April 

Tuesday  "B"  and  Thursday  "10"  Pre- 
Symphony  suppers  entirely  subscribed. 

"Thursday  B"  series  start  January  5. 
$25  for  series  of  three. 

Single  reservations  available  for 

remaining  suppers  @  8.50  each  for 

Tuesday  "C"-  1/10  2/14  Thursday  "A"-  3/30 
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Everyone 
Needs  Friends 

A  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphonx/ 
is  anyone  who  makes  an  annual 
contribution. 

A  Friend  ivho  contributes  $25.00 
or  more  will  receive  our  monthly 
publication  BSO,  edited  by 
Director  of  Publications  Michael 
Steinberg,  and  priority  Tangle- 
wood  ticket  infonnation. 
Wheij  you  become  a  Friend  of  the 
BSO  you  also  become  a  Friend 
of  Youth  Concerts,  POPS,  the 
Esplanade,  and  Symphony  Hall. 
Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to:  Development  Office,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

I  WANT  TO  BE  A  FRIEND 

□  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  5. 


D  Please  send  me  fiirtlier  information 

Name . 

Address 

City 


State. 


.Zip . 


Make  checks  payable  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 


LINCOLN 
Massachusetts 

SELECTED 
HOME  SITES 


Diversified  neighborhoods  and 
topographical  characteristics 

Protected    by   restrictive   cove- 
nants 

One  acre  parcels  ...  to  large 
tracts 

Priced  from  $29,900.00  to 
$300,000.00 

A.  H.  TETREAULT,  INC.,  REALTOR 

Lincoln  259-9220     Weston  899-5800 


The  best  of  the  bunch. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
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Heavy  Savings 

ON  LIGHT 

(from  the  people  who  light  up  route  1 28) 

Polished  chrome  spheres  whirl 
in  tight  orbit  on  satin  chrome 
arms. ..providing  a  comfortable 
down-light  for  work, 
dining,  wherever 
a  concentration 
of  light 
is  needed. 
6  light 
22"  dia. 
by  Lightolier. 

retail  $180.00 

$9790 


reg. 


BBS 


Lighting  by 

STANDARD  ELECTRIC 

Supply 


Route  128  to  Exit  49  to  Route  117, 

1339  Main  St.,  Waltham,   890-1050 

Open   Wed-Thurs-Fri   Evenings  Sat  'til  4 

Major  Credit  Cards  Honored 


Dine  exquisitely  on  Boston's 

favorite  dishes,  American  and 

continental  cuisine.  Serving 

lunch,  dinner  and  Sunday  Brunch. 

PAKKEHS 
BAR 

Our  cosmopolitan  lounge 

adjoining  Parker's  restaurant. 

Perfect  for  light  lunch  at  noon. 

Cocktails  till  closing. 


Come  eat,  drink,  dance  and  be 

entertained  in  a  plush 

turn-of-the-century  place. 

Open  at  11:30  a.m.  to  2  a.m. 


THEDU^(FEVFA^\ILVS 


More  music  for  your  money. 


The  Classical  Record  Center  in  the  Barnes  &  Noble  Bookstore 
is  one  of  the  few  record  stores  in  Boston  devoted  exclusively 
to  classical  music.  And  probably  the  only  one  to 
offer  the  full  line  of  every  budget  label  listed 
in  the  Schwann  catalogue. 

Barnes  &  Noble  also  features  the  com- 
plete Columbia  Masterworks  and  ^ 
Columbia  Odyssey  catalogues 
as  well  as  a  wide  selection  of  other 
leading  American  and  European 
labels,  all  at  discount  prices. 

So  come  to  Barnes  &  Noble,  where  you  always  get 
more  books  for  vour  money.  And  more  music,  too. 


The  Classical  Record  Center 
at  the 

BARNES  &NC)BLE 
BOa<STORE 

395  Washington  St.  (Across  from  Filene's)  Open  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7;  Thurs,.,  Sat.  9:30-6. 
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Dear  Friends  and  Subscribers, 


We  are  appealing  to  all  who  know  and  love  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  support  BSO  100,  a  campaign  to  raise  515,700,000  in  capital  gifts  by  1981, 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Orchestra. 

The  need  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Unless  capital  funds  can  be  substan- 
tially increased,  the  Orchestra  faces  a  difficult  financial  situation  which  could 
seriously  affect  its  artistic  quality. 

No  major  orchestra  can  hope  to  meet  annual  costs  through  earned  income 
alone.  Balancing  the  budget  always  requires  support  from  other  sources. 
To  meet  the  annual  deficit  the  BSO  has  long  depended  upon  its  own 
relatively  modest  capital  funds  and  public  and  private  support.  About 
S550, 000  comes  from  its  limited  endowment.  The  Orchestra  is  also  a  bene- 
ficiary of  a  large  trust  fund  from  which  $280,000  is  received  annually. 
Another  $250,000  a  year  comes  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
And  annual  gifts  from  Friends,  including  individual  donors,  corporations, 
and  foundations,  have  been  immensely  helpful;  ir|the  1976-77  year  Friends 
gave  more  than  $1,200,000.  #"'  ' 

Yet  all  of  these  together  have  not  beep  eIl^ugl^^ For  more  than  a  decade  the 
Trustees  have  been  forced  to  "borrow"  from  Capital  to  meet  the  annual 
deficiency.  This  year  the  amount  "borrowed"  approached  one  million  dollars. 
To  strengthen  the  financial  condition  of  the  Orchestra  the  Trustees  have 
undertaken  BSO  100.  The  goal  of  $15,700,000  represents  a  good  deal  of 
money,  but  there  is  no  choice  if  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  remain 
strong  and  vital.  S^         «,  .^-  J* 

This  is  a  special  moment  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  moment  that 
requires  special  consideration  from  all  those  who  know  what  fine  music 
means  and  has  meant  in  their  lives.  We  earnestly  and  urgently  solicit  your 
special  commitment,  your  gift  that  will  help  to  assure  the  future  of  one  of  the 


world's  truly  great  orchestras. 


Your  pledge  to  BSO  100  may  be  paid  over  a  period  of  four  years.  If  you 
prefer  not  to  release  capital  because  you  need  annual  income,  we  invite 
inquiries  about  the  giving  plans  which  enable  you  to  place  capital  in  trust  for 
eventual  transfer  to  the  Orchestra  and  at  the  same  time  receive  income  from 
the  principal  amount  during  the  balance  of  your  life.  If  you  feel  unable  to 
make  a  capital  pledge,  we  ask  you  for  increased  annual  giving  support  during 
the  next  three  years.  All  gifts  are,  of  course,  charitable  contributions  for 
tax  purposes. 

BSO /TOO  will  succeed  only  through  the  concerted  efforts  and  the  generous 
support  of  a  great  many  people.  We  hope  we  can  count  on  you.  You  may  well 
be  hearing  from  one  of  our  volunteer  solicitors,  but  why  not  call  or  write  me 
or  Joseph  M.  Hobbs  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Development  Office?  We  want  to 
give  you  more  information  about  this  all-important  campaign. 


President,  Board  of  Trustees 


■7 


> 
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Guest  Artist 


Itzhak  Perlman 


At  32,  Itzhak  Perlman  has  been  engaged 
by  every  major  American  orchestra, 
performed  in  recital  in  cities  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  has  toured  Europe, 
the  Far  East,  Australia,  and  South 
America. 

Mr.  Perlman  was  an  experienced  public 
performer  in  his  native  Israel  by  the  time 
he  was  ten.  He  first  came  to  the  United 
States  to  appear  on  the  Ed  Sullivan  Show, 
a  visit  that  led  to  study  at  the  Juilliard 
School,  a  1964  First  Prize  in  the  pres- 
tigious Leventritt  International  Com- 
petition, and,  in  1965-66,  a  triumphant 
coast-to-coast  tour, 

Perlman's  many  recordings  include  the 
complete  Paganini  Caprices,  sonatas  by 
Beethoven,  Franck,  and  Prokofiev  with 
pianist  Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  and  con- 
certos by  Bach,Bart6k,  Bruch,  Dvorak, 
Mendelssohn,  Paganini,  Tchaikovsky, and 
Wieniawski. 

Mr.  Perlman  now  makes  his  home  in 
New  York  City,  and  takes  part  in 
Colorado's  Aspen  Festival  every  summer. 


Take  the  Music  home  with  you — 

The  complete  selection  of  recorded  classics  you'll 

find  at  the  Coop  makes  it  possible  to  enjoy  tonight's  selected  pieces  whenever 

you  like.  Choose  your  favorite  renditions  from  the 

many  different  recordings  available. 


Harvard  Sq  ,  Cambridge 

New  England's  Largest  Record  Center 
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Europe  is 
three  blocks 
east  of  here. 

If  you've  been  taken  by  the 

shortage  of  good  restaurants 

around  Symphony  Hall,  take  a 

walk  down  Huntington  Avenue. 

Across  from  the  Christian  Science 

Center  is  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 

And  inside  The  Colonnade,  two  of 

the  most  European  restaurants  in 

America.  Zachary's :  where  dinner 

entrees  range  from  roast  rack  of 

baby  lamb  to  Steak  Au  Poivre  En 

Chemise,  served  in  the  tradition 

usually  found  on  the  continent. 

And  The  Cafe  Promenade:  a 

hght-filled,  airy  room  reminiscent 

of  all  the  enchanting  little  cafes  of 

Europe.  Here  you  can  dine  on 

hghter  continental  cuisine  such  as 

crepes  and  sandwiches.  And  some 

of  the  most  extraordinary 

pastries  in  town.  From  5:30 

until  7  pm,  Zachary's  has  a 

"table  d'hote"  menu  that  allows 

for  comfortable  dining  before 

Symphony.  And  for  those  who 

never  dine  until  after  Symphony, 

both  restaurants  are  open  until 

11:00  every  evening.  Either  way 

they're  two  of  the  few  restaurants 

that  let  you  enjoy  fme  dining  and 

Symphony  during  the  same  night. 

Zachary^and 
Cafe  Promenade 

at  The  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue.  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone  (617)  261-2800.  In-hotel  parking  available. 


C^^'  ^'K. 


ESTABLISHED  1875 

More  than  a  century 

of  famous 

Italian  foods 

TEL.  423-6340 
10  BOSWORTH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


l^e  C^ntata^ingeiS 

16th  CENTURY  MASS  & 
19th  CENTURY  SONGS 


Willaert's 

Missa  Mente  Tota 

(1st  U.S.  performance) 

[Songs  of  Schumann 
and  Brahms 


John  Ferris 
coriducting 

Wed.,  Feb.  22, 
at  8:30  p.m. 

Sanders  Theatre, 

Cambridge 

Tickets:  $7,  $5,  $3 

ARTS  Vouchers  accepted 

For  inforrnation : 

The  Cantata  Singers 

Box  375 

Cambridge.  MA  02138 

661-7040 
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Art  In  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  will  feature  art  exhibitions  each 
month  in  cooperation  with  some  of  the  fine  galleries  in  and  around  the  Boston 
area.  Listed  below  are  the  participating  galleries  and  the  dates  that  their  exhibitions 
will  run.  For  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  exhibits,  please  see  the  Art  In  The  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  column  each  month  in  the  BSO  newsletter. 

Woods  Hole  Gallery 16  January  —  13  February 

The  Childs  Gallery 21  February  —  20  March 

Impressions  Workshop 20  March  —  17  April 

Boston  Printmakers 17  April  —  14  May 

Pucker-Safrai 14  May  —  11  June 


See  Monet  as 
Monet  saw  Monet 

The  Museum's  Monet  collec- 
tion, the  largest  outside  of  Paris, 
has  been  painstakingly  restored 
to itsoriginal  brilliance.  .  .a task 
that  took  2  V2  years.  This  is  your 
first  chance  in  three-quarters  of  a 
century  to  see  what  a  Monet  rea/Zy 
looks  like. 
Monet  Unveiled:  A  new  look  at  Boston's  paintings 

November  22  through  January  29 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston 
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What's  the 
next  best 
thing  to 

being  here? 


Being  at  home. 
WatcKing 
Evening  at 
Sympho7iy  on 
Channel  2 
and  listening 
to  the  concert 
in  stereo  on 
'GBH  Radio 
89.7FM. 


We  call  it 
Stereo  Tele- 
vision. At  last, 
Evening  at 
Symphony 
broadcasts 
sound  as  good 
as  they've 
always  looked. 


Evening  at 
Symphony 

with  The 
Boston 
Symphony 
Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa, 
Music  Director 


S  unday  evenings  at  8 
Channel  2  and  'GBH  Radio  89.7FM 


RAYTHEON 
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The  Model  601  is  a  new  Direct/ 
Reflecting®  loudspeaker  of  outstanding 
performance,  efficiency,  and  versatility, 
designed  to  incorporate  many  of  the 
basic  concepts  used  in  the  world- 
renowned  Bose  901®  Series  III 

While  conventional  speakers  beam 
sound  directly  at  the  listener  from 
two  or  three  front-mounted  drivers, 
the  Model  60rs  unique  arrangement 
of  six  precisely  positioned  drivers 
reflects  the  greatest  part  of  each 
speaker's  sound  output  off  back  and 
side  walls  of  the  listening  room.  This 
creates  the  high  proportion  of 
reflected  sound  heard  in  a  live,  con- 
cert-hall performance,  and  captures 
the  impact  and  presence  of  live 
music  with  a  degree  of  realism  that 
no  conventional  speaker  can  match. 

For  a  more  complete  introduction 


to  the  Model  601,  visit  any  authorized 
Bose  dealer  or  write  for  a  full-color 
brochure  to  Bose,  Dept.  TGW,  The 
Mountain,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 


Better  sound  through  research. 


Patents  issued  and  pending.  Cabinets  are  walnut  veneer. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  .  .  . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 
(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL :  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to  the 
concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will 
be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  calling 
in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  to  the 
Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to  their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway 
at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by 
the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE :  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  will 
be  open  at  12 :  15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Syrtiphony 

Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

PUBLIC  TELEPHONES  AND  AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE :  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  and 
makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will 
receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your  contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order 
not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS :  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  concerts 
only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $2.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the  Huntington 
Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays  beginning  at  6  pm. 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS :  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7), 
WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9).  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3), 
and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88. 5). Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM  &  FM  (Boston  102.5  FM : 
1330  AM),  and  WFCR-FM).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC-FM,  and  WFCR-FM. 
WFCR-FM. 

THE  FRIENDS'  PAGE:  A  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  anyone 
who  makes  an  annual  contribution  to  the  Orchestra  in  any  amount.  You  can 
receive  the  BSO  publication  by  becoming  a  Friend  who  contributes  $25  or  more. 
For  further  information  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  If  you  are 
already  receiving  the  BSO  and  wish  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address,  along  with  your  mailimg  label,  to  the  Development  Office,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
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^Vk  edit  the  Mimitor  so  that 
y/ben  readers  are  through 
reading  it,theyVe  not  in  a  pit 
(rfdespaifcWfe  describe 
sdution^ 

John  Hughes 

Editor  and  Manager 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Isn't  this  the  kind  of  news  you  Ve 
been  needing?  The  Monitor  focuses 
on  significant  regional,  national,  and 
international  events,  then  gives  its 
readers  what  they  need:  constructive, 
solution-oriented  reporting. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  clear, 
fair  appraisal  of  your  world,  this 
award- winning  newspaper  should  be 
your  key  daily  news  source.  To 
subscribe  to  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  call  toll  free:  800-225-7090. 
(In  Mass.,  call  collect:  617-262-2300.) 

Or  use  the  coupon  below. 

News.The  way  you  need  it. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SQENCE  MONITOR, 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  every  Monday  through  Friday  for: 

D  3  months  $12.50  D  9  months  $37.50 

D  6  months  $25  D  One  year,  only  $45 -a  $5  saving 

D  Check/money  order  enclosed*     D  Bill  me  later 


Name  (Please  print) 


Street 


Apt. 


City  State/Country 

*Outside  U.S.A.  use  current  local  exchange  rate. 
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ZIP/Post  Code 

E2B 


How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  and  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous:  The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look .  .  .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 


V 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


-^ 


THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL 

MASTERWQRKS  FESTIVAL   OF  MUSIG 

puts  the  spotlight  on 

GELEBRATED  EQMPQSERS  OF  TQDAY 


NEW  ENGLAND  PREMIERE 

Images  of  Man 
Moralities 
Stabat  Mater 

FIRST  BOSTON  PERFORMANCE 

Magnificat 

The  Sun,  The  Soaring  Eagle, 
The  Turquoise  Prince,  The  God 

PLUS  .... 

Mass  for  Double  Chorus 
Fanfares 


PLUS 


An  Evening  of  Chamber  Music 


Robert  Starer 

Hans  Werner  Henze 

Krzysztof  Penderecki 

Luciano  Berio 
William  Bergsma 

Frank  Martin 
Daniel  Pinkham 

New  England  Composers 


ALLEN  LANNOM,  CONDUCTOR 

Three  Sundays  in  March  at  8 :  00  pm 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  First  &  Second  Church  in  Boston 

FOR  RESERVATIONS,  PHONE 
(617)  785-0133  (617)  275-8813 

Series  Tickets  Single  Tickets 

$14,  $12.50  &  $11     ARTS/Boston  vouchers  accepted      $6,  $5  &  $4 
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A  Gift  that  Pays 


If  you  are  hesitant  to  make  a  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  because  you 
need  the  income  from  your  capital,  why  not  consider  a  hfe-income  gift?  You  can 
continue  your  income,  the  BSO  can  make  prudent  plans  based  upon  future 
expectancies  and  you  can  realize  your  philanthropic  goals. 

THE  CHARITABLE  REMAINDERUNITRUST  is  a  plan  through  which  a  donor 
irrevocably  transfers  assets  to  an  independent  trustee.  The  trust  provides  the  donor 
or  other  named  beneficiary  an  agreed-upon  percentage  (not  less  than  5% )  of  the 
principal  amount  each  year  and  upon  his  or  her  death  the  principal  remaining  goes 
to  the  BSO.  If  long-term  appreciated  assets  are  transferred,  the  tax  on  capital  gains 
is  typically  never  recognized.  The  donor  is  entitled  also  to  a  charitable  gift  de- 
duction in  the  year  the  unitrust  is  established. 

Example :  Miss  Longworth,  who  is  60,  owns  securities  currently  worth  $80,000. 
She  bought  them  in  1964  for  $20,000.  The  annual  dividends  are  only  $1,600  (2% ). 
If  she  sold  them  and  reinvested  elsewhere  for  higher  yield,  she  would  face  a  sizeable 
capital  gains  tax.  She  chooses  instead  a  unitrust  arrangement,  the  BSO  to  receive 
the  remainder  of  the  principal  after  her  death. 

Miss  Longworth's  annual  income  from  the  unitrust  will  be  6%  of  the  principal 
amount.  She  sees  her  investment  as  a  possible  hedge  against  inflation,  and  she  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  tax  savings  she  will  realize. 

Miss  Longworth's  charitable  gift  deduction  will  be  $27,902,  which  is  nearly  35% 
of  the  principal.  Because  she  transferred  longterm  appreciated  securities,  she  may 
deduct  up  to  30%  of  her  adjusted  gross  income  in  the  year  of  the  gift.  Any  "excess" 
may  be  carried  over  for  five  successive  years  until  used.  A  transfer  of  cash  would 
have  permitted  her  to  deduct  up  to  50%  of  her  adjusted  gross  income  with  the  same 
carryover  privilege. 

Each  year  the  trustee  will  report  to  Miss  Longworth  the  tax  treatment  to  be 
accorded  to  her  unitrust  income.  Under  certain  conditions,  part  of  her  annual 
income  from  the  trust  may  be  taxed  as  capital  gains  rather  than  as  ordinary  income 
or  even  be  free  of  tax.  At  Miss  Longworth's  death  the  principal  amount  remaining 
will  be  free  of  estate  tax  and  probate  costs  will  be  reduced. 

If  a  unitrust  seems  attractive  to  you,  let  us  know.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  draw  up 
a  specific  illustration  and  proposal  in  accordance  with  your  own  wishes  and 
financial  situation. 


Please  call  or  write : 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 
Director  of  Development 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
251  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02115 
Telephone:  (617)266-1492 
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COMING  CONCERTS 


Tuesday,  14  February  —  8:30-10:30 
Tuesday  'C  Series 

SEIjI  OZAWA  conducting       , 
Martin   Concerto  for  Seven  Wind 
Instruments,  Timpani, 
Percussion,  and  String 
Orchestra 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 
Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 
Harold  Wright,  clarinet 
Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
Armando  Ghitalla,  trumpet 
Charles  Kavalovski,  horn 
Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Everett  Firth,  timpani 

Mahler  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 


Thursday,  16  February  —  7:30-9:20 
Thursday  '10'  Series 

Friday,  17  February  —  2-3:50 
Saturday,  18  February  —  8:30-10:20 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Smetana  The  Bartered  Bride  Overture 
Kolb         Soundings 

Berlioz      Symphonie  Fantastique, 
Op.  14 


Tuesday,  21  February  —  7:30-9:20 
Tuesday  'B'  Series 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Tchaikovsky  Serenade  for  Strings 

Berlioz  Symphonie  Fantastique, 

Op.  14 


Wednesday,  22  February  at  7:30-9:10 
Open  Rehearsal 

At  6:45,  Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss 
the  program  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 


Thursday,  23  February  —  8:30-10:10 
Thursday  'B'  Series 

Friday,  24  February  —  2-3:40 

Saturday,  25  February  —  8:30-10:10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Rachmaninoff  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in 
D  minor.  Op.  30 
Alexis  Weissenberg, 
piano 

Ravel  Valses  nobles  et 

sentimentales 
Ravel  La  valse 


Ladies 
Invited 


Free 
Parking 


The  Perfect 
Prelude 


IC<f^^^l 


The  Complete 
Coda 

in  Eating  &  Drinking. 

New  York  Sirloin 

Prime  Rib  of  Beef 

Baked  Stuffed  Shrimp 

London  Broil 

Barbecued  Spareribs 

Boston  Scrod 

The  Original  Saloon 

344  Newbury  St.,  Boston 

Other  Saloon  Locations  at 

South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree  and 

Chestnut  Hill  Mall,  Chestnut  Hill 
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Pro  Musicis  Foundation  presents 


Elizabeth  REuicells 


soprano 
Margaret  Singer 

pianist 


achieved  the 
effect  of  an 
ecstatic  voice 
soaring." 


IVIusicai  America 


Saturday, 
Feb.  1 1 , 
8  p.ni- 

Jordan  Hall, 
Box  Office 
Phone  536-2412 

Music  by  Arne, 
Schubert,  Donizetti, 
Milhaud,  Selig, 
R.  Strauss. 

$4.00— $2.00 
with  Student  i.D. 


Pro  Musicis  is  proud  to  present  Elizabeth  Parceiis,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  artists  from  the  New  England  Conservatory. 

Pro  Musicis  Foundation  is  a  national  non-profit  organization,  founded 
in  1965  to  provide  young  professional  soloists  an  ideal  performing 
network  serving,  at  the  same  time,  the  general  public,  as  well  as  the 
institutionalized.  Pro  Musicis  concerts  and  related  performances  and 
activities  of  the  Foundation,  reach  around  the  world  as  a  result  of  the  work 
of  committees  in  New  York,  Houston,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

A  new  Pro  Musicis  chapter  is  being  organized  in  Boston  under  the 
guidance  of  Gunther  Schuller. 

Pro  Musicis  Foundation,  470  Park  Avenue  South,  NYC  10016 
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Accompanist  to 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Pops  •  Arthur  Fiedler  •  Seiji  Ozawa 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Tanglewooc 


This  is 


'^a 


V  1  N  C 


mt 


A  SOFT 
EST! 


,',-  ^^'^^  ■  PRODUCED 

^     «'8«IBBt:PASTEl 
SOMERViL 


^ViUi.   MASS. 


Imported  by  Pastene  Wine*  Spirits  Co..  Jnc;,  Somervifle,  M^ 


97th  SEASON 


TRUST  BANKING. 

A  s>inphony  in  financial  planning. 
Conducted  by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Decisions  which  affect  personal  financial  goals  are  often 

best  made  in  concert  with  a  professional  advisor . 

However,  some  situations  require  consultation  with  a  number 

of  professionals  skilled  in  different  areas  of  financial 

management.  Real  estate  advisors.  Tax  consultants. 

Estate  planners.  Investment  managers. 

To  assist  people  with  these  needs,  our  venerable 

Boston  banking  institution  has  developed  a  new  banking 

concept  which  integrates  all  of  these  professional 

services  into  a  single  program. 

The  program  is  called  trust  banking.  Orchestrated  by 
Roger  Dane,  Vice  President,  722-7022,  for  a  modest  fee. 


DIRECTORS 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

Chairman,  Executive 
Committee 

DwightL.  Allison,  jr. 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

David  C.  Crockett 

Deputv  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  to  the  General 
Director,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital 

F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 
Partner,  Sherburne, 
Powers  &  Needham 


HansH.  Estin 

Vice  Chairman,  North 

American  Management 

Corporation 
Nathan  H.  Garrick,  Jr. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the 

Board 
Donald  J.  Hurley 

Partner,  Gooclwin, 

Procter  &  Hoar 
Robert  Mainer 

Senior  Vice  President, 

The  Boston  Company, 

Inc. 
William  F.  Morton 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
LovettC.  Peters 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 


George  W.  Phillips 

Executive  Vice 

President 
George  Putnam 

Chairman,  Putnam 

Management 

Companv,  Inc. 
John  E.  Rogerson 

Partner,  Hutchins  & 

Wheeler 
Henry  E.  Russell 

President 
Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
Charles  W.  Schmidt 

President,  S.D.  Warren 

Company  (A  Division 

of  Scott  Paper  Company 


C.  Vincent  Vappi 

President,  Vappi  & 

Company,  Inc. 
Jeptha  H.  Wade 

Partner,  Choate,  Hall 

&  Stewart 
William  W.  Wolbach 

Vice  Chairman 

of  the  Board 
Honorarv  Director 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Chairman,  The  Stop  & 

Shop  Companies,  Inc. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 


^^^-^ 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Seventh  Season  1977-1978 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

TalcottM.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G .  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  Clowes 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 


Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Slookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

John  T.  Noonan 


Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
Executive  Director 

Gideon  Toeplitz 
Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 
Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 
of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 

Advisor  for 
the  Music  Director 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 
Director  of  Development 

CandiceL.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

Michael  Steinberg 
Director  of  Publications 


Thomas  W.  Morris 
Manager 

Daniel  R.  Gustin 
Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.Hill 
Director  of  Business  Affairs 
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Handel  &  Haydn  Society 
at  Symphony  Hall 

Final  concert  of  the  Symphony  Hall  season 

Francis  Poulenc  /  Gloria 

Marion  Vernette  Moore,  soprano  soloist 

(winner  of  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston  1977  Auditions) 

Zoltan  Kodaly  /  Te  Deum 

for  chorus,  soloists  and  orchestra 

Jon  Humphrey,  tenor 

W.  A.  Mozart  /  Piano  Concerto  in  G  Major,  K.  453 
Sheldon  Shkolnik,  pianist 

Join  us  for  a  rousing  finale  to  a  glorious  season. 
Friday  evening,  March  3  at  8  o'clock 


H&H 


Tickets  $12.50  $8.50  $5  on  sale  Feb.  13  at  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  only. 


Seiji  Ozawa 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall 
of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria  in  1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He  attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  and 
graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation,  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besangon,  France,  and  was  invited  by  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying 
at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music  Director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later  to  study 
and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his  inaugural 
season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  although  he 
remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77  season. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
guest  conductor  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  each  year.  He  has  conducted  at  Covent  Garden,  and  returns  to 
Japan  annually  to  conduct  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras.  The 
newest  items  on  his  large  and  growing  discography  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
are  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite,  and  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and 
Celeste,  and  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5  (all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon),  and 
Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom' d  New  World  Records). 


Seating  within  string  sections  follows  a  system  of  rotation.  Since 
string  players  periodically  occupy  different  chairs,  the  listing  of 
string  personnel  after  principal  chairs  is  alphabetical. 
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Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Marylou  Speaker 

Principal  Second  Violin 
Fahnestock  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Emanuel  Boder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gerald  Elias 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Darlene  Gray 
Max  Hobart 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
Amnon  Levy 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Michel  Sasson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Harvey  Seigel 
Roger  Shermont 
Raymond  Sird 
Rolland  Tapley 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michael  Vitale 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Max  Winder 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  5.  Dana  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
Betty  Benthin 
Reuben  Green 
Earl  Hedberg 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Eugene  Lehner 
Jerome  Lipson 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Phillip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 
Ronald  Feldman 
Martin  Hoherman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jonathan  Miller 
Joel  Moerschel 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Carol  Procter 
Robert  Ripley 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

John  Barwicki 
Joseph  Hearne 
Leslie  Martin 
Robert  Olson 
Will  Rhein 
John  Salkowski 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  5.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock    E  flat  clarinet 
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Bass  Clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 
Peter  Gordon 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


The  Model  601  is  a  new  Direct/ 
Reflecting  ■  loudspeaker  of  outstanding 
p)erformance,  efficiency,  and  versatility, 
designed  to  incorporate  many  of  the 
basic  concepts  used  in  the  world- 
renowned  Bose  901®  Series  IH. 

While  conventional  speakers  beam 
sound  directly  at  the  listener  from 
two  or  three  front-mounted  drivers, 
the  Model  GOl's  unique  arrangement 
of  six  precisely  positioned  drivers 
reflects  the  greatest  part  of  each 
speaker's  sound  output  off  back  and 
side  walls  of  the  listening  room.  This 
creates  the  high  proportion  of 
reflected  sound  heard  in  a  live,  con- 
cert-hall performance,  and  captures 
the  impact  and  presence  of  live 
music  with  a  degree  of  realism  that 
no  conventional  speaker  can  match. 

For  a  more  complete  introduction 


to  the  Model  601 ,  visit  any  authorized 
Bose  dealer  or  write  for  a  full-color 
brochure  to  Bose,  Dept.  TGW,  The 
Mountain,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 


Better  sound  through  research. 


Patents  issued  and  pending.  Cabinets  are  walnut  veneer. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Seventh  Season 

Tuesday,  14  February  at  8:30 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


MARTIN  Concerto  for  Seven  Wind  Instruments,  Timpani,  Percussion,  and 
String  Orchestra 

Allegro  ■ 

Adagietto 
Allegro  vivace 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER,  flute 
RALPH  GOMBERG,  oboe 
HAROLD  WRIGHT,  clarinet 
SHERMAN  WALT,  bassoon 
ARMANDO  GHITALLA,  trumpet 
CHARLES  KAVALOVSKI,  horn 
RONALD  BARRON,  trombone      < 
EVERETT  FIRTH,  timpani 

intermission 


MAHLER  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

Langsam.  Schleppend. 
Slow.  Dragging. 

Kraftig  bewegt,  doch  nicht  zu  schnell. 
With  powerful  mbtion,  but  not  too  fast. 
TRIO:  Recht gemachlich. 
Pretty  easygoing. 

Feierlich  und  gemessen,  ohne  zu  schleppen, 
Solemn  and  measured,  without  dragging. 

Stiirmisch  bewegt. 
With  tempestuous  motion. 


Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for  Deutsche 

Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano 


Notes 

Frank  Martin 

Concerto  for  Seven  Wind  Instruments,  Timpani,  Percussion,  and  String 
Orchestra 
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Frank  Martin  was  born  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, 15  September  1890  and  died  in 
Naarden,  the  Netherlands,  on  21  November 
1974.  The  score  is  inscribed  "Amsterdam  — 
Geneve,  1949"  and  the  three  movements 
were  completed  respectively  on  29  March, 
2  June,  and  9  August  that  year.  Martin 
wrote  the  work  for  the  orchestra  of  the 
Bern  Musikgesellschaft,  which  gave  the 
first  performance  on  25  October  1949,  Luc 
Balmer  conducting.  George  Szell  conducted 
the  first  performance  in  the  United  States  at 
a  concert  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic- 
Symphony  on  28  December  1950,  and 
Ernest  Ansermet  led  the  first  Boston 
Symphony  performance  exactly  one  year 
later.  The  percussion  in  the  score  consists 
of  cymbals,  snare  drum,  and  bass  drum. 

Hearing  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  at  age  ten  was  the  first  decisive  musical 
experience  in  Frank  Martin's  Hfe.  At  sixteen,  he  began  studies  with  the  Geneva 
composer  Joseph  Lauber,  but  it  was  another  four  years  before  this  youngest  son  of  a 
Calvinist  pastor  made  up  his  mind  to  dedicate  his  life  to  music,  his  first  two  years  at 
the  university  being  devoted  to  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  His  musical 
horizons  widened,  coming  to  include  early  masters  like  Monteverdi  and  recent  ones 
like  Debussy  and  Schoenberg.  After  World  War  II,  he  moved  to  the  Netherlands, 
the  country  of  his  wife's  birth,  but  he  maintained  close  contact  with  the  musical  life 
of  his  own  country.  He  and  Arthur  Honegger  were  the  first  Swiss  composers  of  inter- 
national reputation  since  the  days  of  Ludwig  Senfl  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Early  in  his  career,  Martin  was  active  as  a  performer,  and  he  taught  all  his  life,  his 
pedagogic  and  theoretical  interests  including  the  eurhythmies  of  his  compatriot, 
Emile  Jaques-Dalcroze.  His  music  had  public  performance  as  early  as  1911,  but 
Martin,  who  grew  to  maturity  and  mastery  quietly  and  slowly,  and  not  without 
some  uncertainty,  became  known  to  a  wider  only  with  the  first  performances  of  his 
secular  oratorio  Le  vin  herbe,  completed  in  1941  and  based  on  Joseph  Bedier's 
version  of  the  Tristan  story.  Still  more  acclaim  was  brought  him  by  the  Petite 
Symphonic  concertante  for  harpsichord,  harp,  and  piano,  with  double  string  ■ 
orchestra  or  full  orchestra,  introduced  in  this  country  by  Ansermet  at  the  NBC  in 
1948  and  played  here  under  his  direction  the  following  year. 

By  temperament  and  intellectual  heritage,  Martin  was  drawn  to  order,  orthodoxy, 
and  discipline.  The  first  encounter  with  what  seemed  to  him  the  dangerously  "free- 
form"  music  of  Debussy  disturbed  him,  while  later  he  was  immensely  excited  by  the 
implications  and  possibilities  of  Schoenberg's  serialism.  But  there  was  to  Martin 
also  a  side  deeply  susceptible  to  the  sheer  sensuous  beauty  of  Debussy  and,  like 
Stravinsky,  he  found  the  Expressionist  tone  of  Schoenberg's  work  hopelessly  alien, 
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much  as  he  admired  and  even  loved  the  man's  intellect  and  musicality.  From  this 
conflict  he  eventually  pulled  a  language  of  his  own,  one  that  is  founded  on  the  ideal 
of  order  Schoenberg  represented  for  him,  and  actually  using  many  details  of  serial 
technique,  but  one  that  in  its  esthetic  stance  firmly  faces  Paris  rather  than  Vienna 
or  Berlin. 

It  is  possible  to  imagine  this  Concerto  as  the  outcome  of  a  liaison  of  Stravinsky 
with  Ravel.  "I  set  out  to  display  the  musical  qualities  of  the  various  soloists  in  the 
wind  and  brass  groups  as  well  as  their  virtuosity,"  Martin  wrote,  "and  so  I  made  the 
music  brilliant  and  technically  difficult.  But  I  also  tried  to  make  the  most  of  the 
characters  of  sonority  and  expression  of  the  seven  instruments,  which  differ  so 
greatly  in  their  manner  of  producing  sound  and  in  their  mechanism."  Both  the 
virtuosic  element  and  the  conversational  manner  lead  to  an  engagingly  playful, 
sportive  music.  The  first  movement  most  thoroughly  explores  the  idea  of  seven 
soloists  as  seven  individuals  each  with  a  characteristic  vocabulary.*  The  second 
movement  is  especially  striking.  Here  Martin  asks  that  the  effect  be  "misterioso  ed 
elegante"  and  also  specifies  that  the  tempo  must  be  "imperturbably  even"  until  the 
retard  that  introduces  the  trombone  solo  a  dozen  measures  from  the  end.  Strings, 
some  muted  and  some  not,  some  playing  with  the  bow  and  some  pizzicato,  set  up  an 
accompaniment  rather  like  that  in  the  second  movement  of  Haydn's  Clock 
Symphony,  and  over  this  there  moves  a  procession  of  melodies,  "some  elegant  and 
serene,  others  sombre  and  violent."  (And,  Martin  might  have  added,  some  Spanish.) 
Here  the  soloists  appear  in  groups  more  often  than  alone,  a  tendency  that  is 
extended  in  the  dance-like  finale.  In  that  movement  the  timpanist  at  last  asserts 
himself  as  a  soloist.  His  cadenza  gives  way  to  the  sound  of  a  distant  march,  an 
imperialist  affair  that  obviously  wants  to  take  over  the  whole  concerto,  but  which 
nonetheless  defers  to  the  initial  dance  music. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


*This  sort  of  talk  may  remind  some  readers  of  Elliott  Carter.  The  music  will  not.  It  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  the  difference  in  harmonic  styles  (Martin  being  always  tonal)  and  in 
density.  The  concepts  of  conversation  are  quite  different.  In  Martin,  what  one  instrument 
says  rarely  touches  or  affects  another.  In  Carter,  whose  archetypal  model  is  the  slow  move- 
ment of  Beethoven's  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  the  crucial  point  is  how  the  language  and 
expressive  manner  of  an  individual  is  affected  by  the  language,  the  manner,  the  force  of 
personality  of  other  individuals  existing  and  "talking"  in  the  same  musical  space. 
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Informal 
Great  Performances 


1978  OPEN  REHEARSALS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

You  can  attend  the  final  runthroughs, 
in  an  informal  atmosphere,  of  some 
of  the  great  performances 
scheduled  this  season. 

For  the  20th  consecutive 
year,  you're  invited  to  enjoy 
an  inside  look  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  as  it  prepares  its 

r,    concerts. 

You  can  also  hear  an 
informal  discussion  led  by  the 
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Gustav  Mahler 

Symphony  No.  1  in  D 


Gustav  Mahler  was  born  in  Kalischt 
(Kaliste)  near  the  Moravian  border  of 
Bohemia  on  7  July  1860  and  died  in 
Vienna,  18  May  1911.  He  did  most  of 
the  work  on  this  symphony  in  February 
and  March  1888,  having  begun  to  sketch 
it  in  earnest  three  years  earlier  and  using 
materials  going  back  into  the  seventies. 
He  also  revised  the  music  extensively  on 
several  occasions,  and  it  is  played  today 
according  to  the  second  and  last  edition 
published  during  Mahler's  lifetime  and 
dated  1906. 

Mahler  conducted  the  first  performance 
of  the  work,  then  called  Symphonic  Poem 
in  Two  Parts,  with  the  Budapest  Phil- 
harmonic on  20  November  1889.  At  a  New 
York  Philharmonic  concert  on  16  December 
1909  he  introduced  the  work  in  the  United 
States  in  its  final  four-movement  form. 
Pierre  Monteux  conducted  the  first  Boston 
performances  on  23  and  24  November  1923 

(the  Boston  Symphony  had  already  performed  the  Fifth  Symphony  under  Wilhelm 
Gericke  in  1906  and  the  Second  under  Karl  Muck  in  1918).  Other  Boston  Symphony 
performances  of  the  First  Symphony  have  been  conducted  by  Dimitri  Mitropoulos, 
Richard  Burgin,  William  Steinberg,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Kenneth 
Schermerhorn,  and  Bernard  Haitink.  The  orchestra's  most  recent  performance  was 
conducted  by  Klaus  Tennstedt  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1976  and  the  most  recent  per- 
formances in  Boston  were  given  by  Seiji  Ozawa  in  April  1974. 

The  First  Symphony  is  scored  for  four  flutes  (three  of  them  doubling  piccolo), 
four  oboes  (one  doubling  English  horn),  four  clarinets  (one  doubling  bass  clarinet, 
two  doubling  high  clarinet  in  Eflat),  three  bassoons  (one  doubling  contrabassoon), 
seven  horns,  five  trumpets,  four  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani  (two  players), 
percussion  (bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tamtam),  harp,  and  strings. 

Once,  contemplating  the  failures  of  sympathy  and  understanding  with  which  his 
First  Symphony  met  at  most  of  its  early  performances,  Mahler  lamented  that  while 
Beethoven  had  been  able  to  start  as  a  sort  of  modified  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and 
Wagner  as  Weber  and  Meyerbeer,  he  himself  had  the  misfortune  to  be  Gustav 
Mahler  from  the  outset.  He  composed  this  symphony,  surely  the  most  original  First 
in  the  literature,  in  high  hopes  of  being  understood,  even  imagining  that  it  might 
earn  him  enough  money  so  that  he  could  abandon  his  rapidly  expanding  career  as 
a  conductor  —  a  luxury  that  life  would  in  fact  never  allow  him.  But  he  enjoyed 
public  success  with  the  work  only  in  Prague  in  1898  and  in  Amsterdam  five  years 
later.  The  Viennese  audience  in  1900,  musically  reactionary,  and  antisemitic  to  boot, 
was  singularly  vile  in  its  behavior,  and  even  Mahler's  future  wife.  Alma  Schindler, 
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whose  devotion  to  The  Cause  would  later  sometimes  dominate  a  concern  for  truth, 
fled  that  concert  in  anger  and  disgust.  One  critic  suggested  that  the  work  might  have 
been  meant  as  a  parody  of  a  symphony :  no  wonder  that  Mahler,  completing  his 
Fourth  Symphony  that  year,  felt  driven  to  marking  its  finale  "Durchaus  ohne 
Parodie!  (With  no  trace  of  parody.)"* 

The  work  even  puzzled  its  own  composer.  No  other  piece  of  Mahler's  has  so 
complicated  a  history  and  about  no  other  did  he  change  his  mind  so  often  and  over 
so  long  a  period.  He  changed  the  total  concept  by  cancelling  a  whole  movement,  he 
made  striking  alterations  in  compositional  and  orchestral  detail,  and  for  some  time 
he  was  unsure  whether  he  was  offering  a  symphonic  poem,  a  program  symphony, 
or  just  a  symphony.  Let  us  begin  there. 

At  the  Budapest  premiere,  the  work  appeared  as  a  "symphonic  poem"  whose  two 
parts  consisted  of  the  first  three  and  the  last  two  movements.  The  fourth  movement 
was  called  "a  la  pompes  funehres, "  but  that  was  the  only  suggestion  of  anything 
programmatic.  Nevertheless,  a  newspaper  article  the  day  before  the  premiere 
outlined  a  program  whose  source  can  only  have  been  Mahler  himself  and  which 
identifies  the  first  three  movements  with  spring,  happy  daydreams,  and  a  wedding 
procession,  the  fourth  as  a  funeral  march  representing  the  burial  of  the  poet's 
illusions,  and  the  fifth  as  a  hard-won  progress  to  spiritual  victory. 


^The  Mahler  First  eventually  became  one  of  the  most  super-insured  pieces  for  conductors  to 
make  a  success  with.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  see  that  until  the  fifties,  conductors  here 
saw  it  as  a  problem  piece  rather  than  as  a  success  piece  and  began  rather  than  ended  programs 
with  it. 
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President  John  H.  Gardiner— Secretary  John  B.  French 
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How  the  Animals  Buried  the  Hunter 
German  artist,  Moritz  von  Schwind. 


woodcut  after  a  drawing  by  the  nineteenth-century 


When  Mahler  revised  the  score  in  January  1893,  he  called  it  a  symphony  in  five 
movements  and  two  parts,  also  giving  it  the  name  of  Titan,  not,  however,  for  the 
terrible  and  violent  figures  of  Greek  mythology,  but  for  the  eponymous  novel  by 
Jean  Paul  (Johann  Paul  Friedrich  Richter,  1763-1825),  a  key  figure  in  German 
literary  Romanticism  and  one  of  Mahler's  favorite  writers.  The  first  part,  From  the 
Days  of  Youth,  comprised  three  movements.  Spring  Without  End,  Blumine,  and 
Under  Full  Sail;  the  second,  Commedia  humana,  two  movements.  Funeral  March 
in  the  Manner  of  Callot  and  Dall'lnferno  al  paradiso.  But  by  time  another 
performance  actually  came  around  —  that  was  in  Hamburg  in  October  of  the  same 
year  —  he  announced  the  work  as  TITAN,  a  Tone  Poem  in  the  Form  of  a  Symphony. 
The  first  part  was  now  called  From  the  Days  of  Youth  -.  Flower-,  Fruit-,  and  Thorn- 
pieces  (this  is  part  of  the  full  title  of  Siebenkds,  another  of  Jean  Paul's  novels),  and 
Mahler  added  that  the  introduction  represented  "Nature's  awakening  from  its  long 
winter  sleep."  For  the  fourth  movement,  now  entitled  Foundered!,  he  provided  a 
long  note  to  the  effect  that  his  inspiration  had  been  the  familiar  picture  The  Hunter's 
Funeral,  which  he  described,  adding  that  the  mood  was  "now  ironic  and  merry, 
now  uncanny  and  brooding.  Upon  which  —  immediately  —  Dall'inferno  follows  as 
the  sudden  despairing  cry  of  a  heart  wounded  to  its  depths." 
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He  retained  most  of  that  through  the  nineties.  Before  the  Vienna  performance  in 
1900,  he  again  leaked  a  program  to  a  friendly  critic,  and  it  is  a  curious  one.  First 
comes  rejection  of  Titan  as  well  as  of  "all  other  titles  and  inscriptions,  which,  like  all 
'programs,'  are  always  misinterpreted.  [Mahlerl  dislikes  and  discards  them  as 
'antiartistic'  and  'antimusical.'  "There  follows  a  scenario  that  reads  much  like  an 
elaborated  version  of  the  original  one  for  Budapest* .  What  had  happened  is  that 
during  the  nineties,  when  Richard  Strauss's  Till  Eulenspiegel,  Thus  Spoke  Zara- 
thustra,  Don  Quixote,  and  A  Hero's  Life  had  come  out,  program  music  had  become 
a  hot  political  issue  in  the  world  of  music,  one  on  which  to  take  sides.  Mahler  saw 
himself  as  living  in  a  very  different  world  from  Strauss  and  he  wanted  to  establish 
a  certain  distance  between  himself  and  his  colleague.  At  the  same  time,  the  extra- 
musical  ideas  that  had  originally  informed  his  symphony  would  not  disappear,  and, 
somewhat  uncomfortably  and  unconvincingly,  he  seemed  now  to  be  wanting  to 
have  it  both  wayst.  He  found,  moreover,  that  there  was  no  pleasing  the  critics  on 
this  issue :  in  Berlin  he  was  faulted  for  omitting  the  program  and  in  Frankfurt  for 
keeping  it. 

*This  was  one  of  the  occasions  when  Mahler  stressed  the  connection  between  the  First  and 
Second  symphonies,  saying  here  that  "the  real,  the  climactic  denouement  [of  the  First]  comes 
only  in  the  Second."  Elsewhere  he  stated  that  the  opening  movement  of  the  Second  was  the 
funeral  music  for  the  hero  of  the  First. 


tStrauss,  too,  lived  uneasily  with  this  question,  composing  a  highly  detailed  sort  of  program 
music,  reacting  irritably  to  requests  for  explications  but  providing  them  nonetheless,  and 
always  stressing  the  purely  musical  integrity  of  his  tone  poems. 
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"I  should  like  to  stress  that  the  symphony  goes  far  beyond  the  love  story  on  which 
it  is  based,  or  rather,  which  preceded  it  in  the  life  of  its  creator,"  wrote  Mahler.  In 
that  spirit,  let  us  move  on  to  the  music,  stopping  just  long  enough  to  say  that  two 
love  stories  were  involved,  one  in  1884  with  the  Kassel  Opera  soprano  Johanna 
Richter,  which  led  to  the  composition  of  the  Wa\/farer  Songs  that  Mahler  quotes  and 
uses  in  the  symphony,  and  a  more  dangerous  one  in  Leipzig  in  1887  and  1888  with 
Marion  von  Weber,  wife  of  the  composer's  grandson.  The  first  time  that  the  opening 
pianississimo  A,  seven  octaves  deep,  was  ever  heard,  it  was  Marion  von  Weber  and 
her  husband  who  stood  at  the  piano  on  either  side  of  Mahler  to  play  the  notes  that 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  his  hands. 

Mahler  writes  "Wie  ein  Naturlaut  (like  a  sound  of  nature)"  on  that  first  page,  and 
in  a  letter  to  the  conductor  Franz  Schalk  we  read,  "The  introduction  to  the  first 
movement  sounds  of  nature,  not  music!"  In  the  manner  discovered  by  Beethoven 
for  the  opening  of  his  Ninth  Symphony  and  imitated  and  used  in  countless  ways 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  fragments  detach  themselves  from  the  mist, 
become  graspable,  coalesce.  Among  these  fragments  are  a  pair  of  notes  descending 
by  a  fourth,  distant  fanfares,  a  little  cry  of  oboes,  a  cuckoo  call  (by  the  only  cuckoo 
in  the  world  who  toots  a  fourth  rather  than  a  third),  a  gentle  horn  melody. 
Gradually  the  tempo  quickens  —  one  of  the  most  characteristic,  original,  and 
forward-looking  features  of  this  movement  is  how  much  time  Mahler  spends  not  in 
a  tempo  but  en  route  from  one  speed  to  another  —  to  arrive  at  the  melody  of  the 
second  of  Mahler's  Wayfarer  Songs.  Mahler's  wayfarer  crosses  the  fields  in  the 
morning,  rejoicing  in  the  beauty  of  the  world  and  hoping  that  this  marks  the 
beginning  of  his  own  happy  times,  only  to  see  that  no,  spring  can  never,  never  bloom 
for  him.  But  for  Mahler  the  song  is  useful  not  only  as  evocation  but  as  a  musical 
source,  and  he  draws  astounding  riches  from  it  by  a  process,  as  Erwin  Stein  put  it, 
of  constantly  shuffling  and  reshuffling  its  figures  like  a  deck  of  cards.  The  move- 
ment rises  to  one  tremendous  climax  —  to  bring  that  into  sharper  focus  was  one 
of  the  chief  tasks  of  the  1893  revision  —  and  the  last  page  is  wild,  but  most 
important  and  constant  is  another  of  the  features  to  which  Mahler  drew  Schalk's 
attention  in  the  letter  already  quoted :  "In  the  first  movement  the  greatest  delicacy 
throughout  (except  in  the  big  climax)." 

(The  movement  called  Blumine,  dropped  by  Mahler  in  1894  but  restored 
occasionally  in  some  performances  during  the  last  decade,  followed  the  first 
movement.) 

The  scherzo,  whose  indebtedness  to  Bruckner  was  acknowledged  by  Mahler 
himself,  is  the  symphony's  briefest  and  simplest  movement,  and  also  the  only  one 
that  the  first  audiences  could  be  counted  on  to  like.  Its  opening  idea  comes  from  a 
fragment  for  piano  duet  that  may  go  back  as  far  as  1876,  and  the  movement  makes 
several  allusions  to  the  song  Hans  und  Grethe,  whose  earliest  version  was  written 
in  1880.  The  Trio,  set  in  an  F  major  that  sounds  very  mellow  in  the  A  major  context 
of  the  scherzo  itself,  fascinatingly  contrasts  the  simplicity  of  the  rustic,  super- 
Austrian  material  with  the  artfulness  of  its  arrangement.  It  is  an  early  instance  of 
what  Theodor  W.  Adorno  perceived  as  the  essence  of  Mahler,  the  turning  of  cliche' 
into  event. 

By  contrast  to  the  popular  scherzo,  the  funeral  music  that  follows  was  what  most 
upset  audiences.  The  use  of  vernacular  material  presented  in  slightly  perverted  from 
(the  round  we  have  all  sung  to  the  words  "Frere  Jacques, "  but  set  by  Mahler  in  a 
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lugubrious  minor);  the  parodic,  vulgar  music  with  its  lachrymose  oboes  and 
trumpets,  the  boom-chick  of  bass  drum  with  cymbal  attached,  the  hiccupping 
violins;  the  appearance  in  the  middle  of  all  this  of  part  of  the  last  Wayfarer  song, 
exquisitely  scored  for  muted  strings  with  a  harp  and  a  few  soft  woodwinds  — 
people  simply  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  this  mixture,  how  to  respond, 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry  or  both  together.  They  sensed  that  something  irreverent 
was  being  done,  something  new  and  somehow  ominous,  that  these  collisions  of  the 
spooky,  the  gross,  and  the  vulnerable  were  uncomfortably  like  life  itself,  and  they 
were  offended.  Incidentally,  the  most  famous  detail  of  orchestration  in  the 
symphony,  the  bass  solo  that  begins  the  round,  was  an  afterthought :  as  late  as 
1893,  the  first  statement  of  the  Frere  Jacques  tune  was  more  conventionally  set  for 
bass  and  cello  in  unison. 

Mahler  likened  the  opening  of  the  finale  to  a  bolt  of  lightning  that  rips  suddenly 
from  a  black  cloud.  Using  and  transforming  material  from  the  first  movement,  he 
takes  us,  in  the  terms  of  his  various  programs,  on  the  path  from  annihilation  to 
victory,  while  in  musical  terms  he  engages  in  a  struggle  to  regain  D  major,  the  main 
key  of  the  symphony,  but  unheard  since  the  first  movement  ended.  When  at  last  he 
reenters  that  key,  he  does  so  by  way  of  a  stunning  and  really  violent  coupde 
theatre,  only  to  withdraw  from  the  sounds  of  victory  and  to  show  us  the  hollowness 
of  that  triumph.  He  then  goes  all  the  way  back  to  the  music  with  which  the 
symphony  had  begun  and  gathers  strength  for  a  second  assault  that  does  indeed 
open  the  doors  to  a  heroic  ending  and  to  its  celebration  in  a  hymn  in  which  the 
horns,  now  on  their  feet,  are  instructed  to  drown  out  the  rest  of  the  orchestra,  "even 
the  trumpets."* 

—  M.S. 


'Strauss,  who  conducted  the  preliminary  rehearsals  for  the  1894  Weimer  performance,  sug- 
gested to  Mahler  that  he  make  a  cut  from  the  first  D  major  arrival  to  the  second,  which  is 
nearly  one-third  of  the  movement.  Mahler  of  course  did  no  such  thing;  that  cut,  however, 
was  common  practice  until  about  twenty  years  ago,  perpetrated  even  by  conductors  whom 
one  would  have  expected  to  know  better  (including  two  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  former 
Music  Directors). 


Take  the  Music  home  with  you — 

The  complete  selection  of  recorded  classics  you'll 

find  at  the  Coop  makes  it  possible  to  enjoy  tonight's  selected  pieces  whenever 

you  like.  Choose  your  favorite  renditions  from  the 

many  different  recordings  available. 
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MORE  .  .  . 

Mahler  by  Henry -Louis  de  La  Grange  is  the  standard  biography,  still  incomplete, 
but  already  a  big  book,  extremely  detailed,  a  little  defensive,  and  really  indispens- 
able (Doubleday).  Alma  Mahler's  memoirs  —  And  the  Bridge  is  Love  (Harcourt 
Brace  Jovanovich)  —  and  collection  of  letters  —  Gustav  Mahler:  Memories  and 
Letters  —  contain  interesting  and  valuable  material,  but  one  would  not  wish 
absolutely  to  vouch  for  reliability.  Mahler  by  Kurt  Blaukopf  is  a  coffee-table  book, 
an  indiscriminate  squirreling  together  of  this  and  that,  but  with  many  fascinating 
pictures  (Oxford). 

There  is  an  excellent  recording  of  Frank  Martin's  Concerto  by  Ernest  Ansermet 
and  L'Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande  (London,  with  Martin's  Etudes  for  String 
Orchestra).  The  best  recording  of  the  Mahler  First,  insightful,  superbly  played,  and 
uncanny  in  its  way  of  evoking  the  newness  of  the  work  and  everything  that  is 
startling  and  original  about  it,  is  the  one  by  Jascha  Horenstein  and  the  London 
Symphony  (Nonesuch).  More  "standard,"  but  still  very  good  indeed,  is  the  record 
by  James  Levine  and  the  same  orchestra  (RCA).  Neither  of  these  includes  Blumine. 
For  that  you  have  the  unexciting  choice  of  Frank  Brieff  and  the  New  Haven 
Symphony  (Odyssey)  and  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  (RCA), 
the  former  slightly  better  understood,  the  latter  rather  more  grandly  played. 

-M.S. 


Backstage 
with  the 
Boston 
Symphony 


"A  charming,   informative   book. 

...The  author  is  knowledgeable.  She  offers 
an  abundance  of  behind-the-scenes  details 
and  personal  anecdotes... She  discusses 
each  of  the  orchestras  conductors,  evoking 
the  personalities  and  musical  genius  of 
each.  Equally  important,  she  conveys  the 
special  sense  of  community  that  exists 
among  the  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony."  —Publishers  Weekly 

Evening  at  Symphony 

A  Portrait  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

by JANET 
BAKER-CARR 

Illustrated  with  photographs.  S10.95,  now  at  your  bookstore 
Watch  for  Evening  at  Symphony  on  your  local  PBS  station 

..  .\  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
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Celebrate 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  long  been 

recognized  as  one  of  the  great  perfonning  arts 

experiences  of  the  world.  Ever  since  its  inaugural 

concert  in  1881  the  BSO  has  continuously  served  New 

England  by  playing  great  music.  Now,  for  the  eighth 

consecutive  year  you  can  toast  your  Orchestra  by 

participating  in  the  annual  Musical  Marathon. 

Participate 

If  s  a  celebration  to  help  keep  the  Boston  Symphony 

and  Boston  Pops  perfonning,  a  feat  that  can't 

be  achieved  through  the  sale  of  tickets  atone. 

During  the  four  days  of  the  Musical  Marathon  you  can 

contribute  for  many  exclusive  BSO  gifts;  request 

unreleased  masterpiece  perfomnances;  and  attend  in 

person  a  live  televised  party  direct  from  Symphony 


Hall.  Ifs  your  Orchestra 
and  we  need  your  help. 


1978^ 
Boston  Symphony 

Musical  Marathon 


For  gift  catalogue 

and  free  ticket 

information 

call  (617) 

I      266-1492 
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Guest  Artists 


Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 


Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Principal  Flute, 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1952.  She 
studied  with  her  mother,  with  Ernest  Leigl, 
and  with  William  Kincaid  and  Joseph 
Mariano  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
of  which  she  is  a  graduate.  Before  coming 
to  Boston,  she  was  a  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  and  the  Hollywood 
Bowl  Orchestra.  She  is  an  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Music  at  Boston  University 
and  a  faculty  member  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood. 


Ralph  Gomberg 


Ralph  Gomberg,  Principal  Oboist,  joined 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  1950.  He  studied 
with  Marcel  Tabuteau  and  at  the  Curtis 
Institute,  after  which  he  was  appointed 
principal  oboe  of  the  All-American  Youth 
Orchestra  under  Leopold  Stokowski.  After 
serving  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II 
he  became  Principal  Oboist  of  the 
Baltimore  Symphony,  the  New  York  City 
Center  Orchestra  under  Leonard  Bernstein, 
and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Orchestra. 
He  teaches  at  Boston  University  and  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood. 
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©1977 


Harold  Wright 


Principal  Clarinettist  Harold  Wright  joined 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  1970.  He  studied 
at  the  Curtis  Institute  with  Ralph  McLane 
and  has  performed  with  the  Houston, 
Dallas,  and  Washington  National  sym- 
phonies, at  the  Casals  and  Marlboro 
festivals,  and  with  the  Guarneri  and 
Budapest  string  quartets.  He  teaches  at 
Boston  University  and  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood. 


Sherman  Walt 


Sherman  Walt,  Principal  Bassoon,  studied 
music  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Dimitri 
Mitropolous,  and  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
with  Ferdinand  Del  Negro  and  Marcel 
Tabuteau.  He  was  Principal  Bassoon  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony  before  joining  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  1952.  He  teaches  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood 
and  at  Boston  University,  where  he  is 
Professor  of  Music. 


(^^^'^''%, 


ESTABLISHED  1875 

More  than  a  century 

of  famous 

Italian  foods 

TEL.  423-6340 
10  BOSWORTH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Fine  Quality 

Gems  and 

jewelry. 

SHREVE, 
CRUMPS  LOW  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1800 

330  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116  (617)  267-9100 

AND  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


Vmchyour 
snip  come  in. 

L  Superb 


apartments 

on  the  edge 

of  Boston 

Harbor 

India  Street  at  India 
Wharf.  Rental  office  open 
10  to  6  daily  or  phone 
(617)  742-4862  for  an 
appointment. 

Managed  by 
Wilder-Manley  Associates 


HARBOR 
TOWERS 


Step  out 
flings 


into  the  place'fW^f^lRflf;  glowing 
sktn  .  .  .  Elizabeth  Grady/Face  First. 

...  for  an  hour's  deep  pore  cleansing,  skin 
stinnulattng  facial  treatment  that  will  leave 
your  complexion  as  lovely  as  the  rest  of 
your  appearance,  next  time  you  step  out. 
Step  in,  or  phone,  and  ask  for  Nadja. 
Ask  for  a  free  professional  consultation 
and  skin  analysis  by  one  of  our  more 
than  twenty  graduate  estheticians. 
Ask  too,  about  customized  make-up 
design  to  enhance  the  beautiful  skin 
you're  in.  And  about  individually  created 
programs  for  homecare  cleansing,  to 
keep  it  that  way. 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston       536-4447 


200  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill      964-6470 


Because  your  face  6oes  come  first 
morning  or  evening. 
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Armando  Ghitalla 


Armando  Ghitalla,  Principal  Trumpet, 
studied  at  Illinois  Wesleyan  and  New  York 
universities,  and  graduated  from  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music.  He  was  Principal 
Trumpet  of  the  New  York  City  Center 
Opera  and  Ballet  Orchestra  and  played 
with  the  Houston  Symphony  and  Paul 
Lavalle's  Band  of  America  before  joining 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  1951.  He  is  a 
teacher  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
at  Tanglewood  and  at  Boston  University. 


Charles  Kavalovski 


Charles  Kavalovski,  Principal  French 
Horn,  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  during 
the  summer  of  1972.  Formerly  Principal 
Horn  of  the  Denver  Symphony,  he  holds 
a  doctoral  degree  in  physics  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Before  turning 
to  music  as  a  career,  he  taught  and  did 
research  at  several  leading  universities 
including  M.I.T.  He  is  currently  Adjunct 
Professor  of  both  music  and  physics  at 
Boston  University  and  a  faculty  member 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood. 


Stage  Door  Lectures  and 
Pre-Symphony  Suppers 


Now  that  you've  made  plans  to  attend  BSO 
concerts,  why  not  plan  to  attend  the  Stage 
Door  Lectures  and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
as  well?  Both  events  are  fun  and  informa- 
tive with  speakers  from  the  Orchestra, 
BSO  staff,  and  the  music  circle  in  and 
around  Boston.,For  $35.00  you  can  reserve 
a  seat  for  the  Friday  Stage  Door  Lectures 
of  4  November,  9  December,  27  January, 
17  February,  and  7  April.  $25.00  will  take 
you  to  a  series  of  three  Pre-Symphony  Suppers. 

Stage  Door  Lectures  entirely  subscribed! 


Pre-Symphony  Suppers 

Tuesday  'B' 

18  October,  6  December,  and  4  April 

Tuesday  'C 

8  November,  10  January,  and  14  February 

Thursday  A' 

13  October,  8  December,  and  30  March 

Thursday  'B' 

5  January,  23  February,  13  April 

Tuesday  "B"  and  Thursday  "10"  Pre- 
Symphony  suppers  entirely  subscribed. 

"Thursday  B"  series  start  January  5. 
$25  for  series  of  three. 

Single  reservations  available  for 

remaining  suppers  @  8.50  each  for 

Tuesday  "C"- 1/10  2/14  Thursday  "A"-  3/30 
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Everyone 
Needs  Friends 

A  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
is  anyone  who  makes  an  annual 
contribution. 

A  Friend  who  contributes  $25.00 
or  more  will  receive  our  monthly 
publication  BSO,  edited  by 
Director  of  Publications  Michael 
Steinberg,  and  priority  Tangle- 
wood  ticket  information. 
When  you  become  a  Friend  of  the 
BSO  you  also  become  a  Friend 
of  Youth  Concerts,  POPS,  the 
Esplanade,  and  Symphony  Hall. 
Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to:  Development  Office,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

I  WANT  TO  BE  A  FRIEND 

n  Enclosedis  my  check  for  $. 


n  Please  send  me  further  information 


Name. 


Address. 
City 


LINCOLN 
Massachusetts 

SELECTED 
HOME  SITES 


State. 


-Zip. 


Make  checks  payable  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 


Diversified  neighborhoods  and 
topographical  characteristics 

Protected    by   restrictive   cove- 
nants 

One  acre  parcels  ...  to  large 
tracts 

Priced  from  $29,900.00  to 
$300,000.00 

A.  H.  TETREAULT,  INC.,  REALTOR 

Lincoln  259-9220     Weston  899-5800 


The  best  of  the  bunch. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
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Ronald  Barron 


Ronald  Barron  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  1970  and  became  Principal 
Trombonist  in  1975.  He  graduated  from 
the  College-Conservatory  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Montreal  Symphony  and  has  appeared 
with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  the 
Bavarian  Radio  Orchestra,  and  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra.  He  teaches  at  the  Boston 
Conservatory  of  Music,  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  Boston  University,  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood. 


Everett  Firth 


Everett  Firth,  Solo  Timpanist  and  head  of 
the  percussion  section,  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  1952.  He  studied  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood, 
and  his  teachers  have  included  Roman 
Szulc,  his  predecessor  in  the  Boston 
Symphony,  Saul  Goodman,  George  Stone, 
and  Lawrence  White.  He  is  head  of  the 
timpani  and  percussion  departments  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


fine  footwear 


zero  newbury  street 
boston 


266-6527 


zero  cross  street 
wellesley 


J 
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Heavy  Savings 

ON  LIGHT 

(from  the  people  who  light  up  route  1 28) 

Polished  chrome  spheres  whirl 

in  tight  orbit  on  satin  chrome 

cirms ...providing  a  comfortable 

down-light  for  work, 

dining,  wherever 

a  concentration 

of  light 

is  needed. 

6  light 

22"  dia. 

by  Lightolier. 

reg.  retail  $180.00 

$9790 


s^s 


Lighting  by 

STANDARD  ELECTRIC 

Supply 


Route  128  to  Exit  49  to  Route  117, 

1339  Main  St..  Waltham,  890-1050 

Open  Wed-Tliurs-Fii   Evenings  Sat  'til  4 

Major  Credit  Cards  Honored 


Dine  exquisitely  on  Boston's 

favorite  dishes,  American  and 

continental  cuisine.  Serving 

lunch,  dinner  and  Sunday  Brunch. 

Our  cosmopolitan  lounge 

adjoining  Parker's  restaurant. 

Perfect  for  light  lunch  at  noon^ 

Cocktails  till  closing. 


Come  eat,  drink,  dance  and  be 

entertained  in  a  plush 

tum-of-the-century  place. 

Open  at  11:30  a.m.  to  2  a.m. 


THEDUMFEVFAiniLY^ 


More  music  for  your  money. 


The  Classical  Record  Center  in  the  Barnes  &  Noble  Bookstore 
is  one  of  the  few  record  stores  in  Boston  devoted  exclusively 
to  classical  music.  And  probably  the  only  one  to 
offer  the  full  line  of  every  budget  label  listed 
in  the  Schwann  catalogue. 

Barnes  &  Noble  also  features  the  com- 
plete Columbia  Masterworks  and 
Columbia  Odyssey  catalogues 
as  well  as  a  wide  selection  of  other 
leading  American  and  European 
labels,  all  at  discount  prices. 

So  come  to  Barnes  &  Noble,  where  you  always  get 
more  books  for  your  money.  And  more  music,  too. 


s^^^ 


The  Classical  Record  Center 
at  the 

BARNES  &NOBLE 
BOOKSTORE 


395  Washington  St.  (Across  from  Filene's)  Open  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7;  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6. 
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Dear  Friends  and  Subscribers, 


We  are  appealing  to  all  who  know  and  love  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  support  BSO/lOO,  a  campaign  to  raise  $15,700,000  in  capital  gifts  by  1981, 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Orchestra. 

The  need  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Unless  capital  funds  can  be  substan- 
tially increased,  the  Orchestra  faces  a  difficult  financial  situation  which  could 
seriously  affect  its  artistic  quality. 

No  major  orchestra  can  hope  to  meet  annual  costs  through  earned  income 
alone.  Balancing  the  budget  always  requires  support  from  other  sources. 
To  meet  the  annual  deficit  the  BSO  has  long  depended  upon  its  own 
relatively  modest  capital  funds  and  public  and  private  support.  About 
$550,000  comes  from,  its  limited  endowment.  The  Orchestra  is  also  a  bene- 
ficiary of  a  large  trust  fund  from  which  $280,000  is  received  annually. 
Another  $250,000  a  year  comes  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
And  annual  gifts  from  Friends,  including  individual  donors,  corporations, 
and  foundations,  have  been  immensely  helpful ;  i:p  the  1976-77  year  Friends 
gave  more  than  $1,200,000. 

Yet  all  of  these  together  have  not  fe^^n  enough,  for  more  than  a  decade  the 
Trustees  have  been  forced  to  'Iborrow"  from  capital  to  meet  the  annual 
deficiency.  This  year  the  amount  "borrowed"  approached  one  million  dollars. 
To  strengthen  the  financial  condition  of  the  Orchestra  the  Trustees  have 
undertaken  BSO/lOO-  The  goal  of  $15,700,000  represents  a  good  deal  of 
money,  but  there  is  no  choice  if  the  Boston.Symphony  O/chestra  is  to  remain 
strong  and  vital.  \ 


This  is  a  special  moment  for  thte  Boston:  Symphony  Oijchestra,  a  moment  that 
requires  special  consideration  from  all  those  who  know  what  fine  music 
means  and  has  meant  in  their  lives.  We  earnestly  and  urgently  solicit  your 
special  commitment,  your  gift  that  will  help  to  assure  the  future  of  one  of  the 
world's  truly  great  orchestras.  '     ' 


.; 


<\ 


Your  pledge  to  BSO/lOO  may  be  paid  over  a  period  of  four  years.  If  you 
prefer  not  to  release  capital  because  you  need  annual  income,  we  invite 
inquiries  about  the  giving  plans  which  enable  you  to  place  capital  in  trust  for 
eventual  transfer  to  the  Orchestra  and  at  the  same  time  receive  income  from 
the  principal  amount  during  the  balance  of  your  life.  If  you  feel  unable  to 
make  a  capital  pledge,  we  ask  you  for  increased  annual  giving  support  during 
the  next  three  years.  All  gifts  are,  of  course,  charitable  contributions  for 
tax  purposes. 

BSO/lOO  will  succeed  only  through  the  concerted  efforts  and  the  generous 
support  of  a  great  many  people.  We  hope  we  can  count  on  you.  You  may  well 
be  hearing  from  one  of  our  volunteer  solicitors,  but  why  not  call  or  write  me 
or  Joseph  M.  Hobbs  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Development  Office?  We  want  to 
give  you  more  information  about  this  all-important  campaign. 


Sincerely, 


President,  Board  of  Trustees 
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Europe  is 

three  blocks 
east  of  here. 

If  you've  been  taken  by  the 

shortage  of  good  restaurants 

around  Symphony  Hall,  take  a 

walk  down  Huntington  Avenue. 

Across  from  the  Christian  Science 

Center  is  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 

And  inside  The  Colonnade,  two  of 

the  most  European  restaurants  in 

America.  Zachary's :  where  dinner 

entrees  range  from  roast  rack  of 

baby  lamb  to  Steak  Au  Poivre  En 

Chemise,  served  in  the  tradition 

usually  found  on  the  continent. 

And  The  Cafe  Promenade:  a 

light-filled,  airy  room  reminiscent 

of  all  the  enchanting  little  cafes  of 

Europe.  Here  you  can  dine  on 

lighter  continental  cuisine  such  as 

crepes  and  sandwiches.  And  some 

of  the  most  extraordinary 

pastries  in  town.  From  5:30 

until  7  pm,  Zachary's  has  a 

"table  d'hote"  menu  that  allows 

for  comfortable  dining  before 

Symphony.  And  for  those  who 

never  dine  until  after  Symphony, 

both  restaurants  are  open  until 

11:00  every  evening.  Either  way 

they're  two  of  the  few  restaurants 

that  let  you  enjoy  fme  dining  and 

Symphony  during  the  same  night. 

Zachary^and 
Cafe  Promenade 

at  The  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntinj^on  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone  (617)  261-2800.  In-hotel  parking  available. 


WESTWOOD  GALLERY 


FINE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 


TUES-SAT  1-5PM   SUNDAY  2-5PM 
CLOSED  MONDAY     TEL  326-5432 

36  Hartford  St  Westwood  —  Off  Rte  109 


"^Je  C^ntata^ingeiS 

16th  CENTURY  MASS  & 
19th  CENTURY  SONGS 


Willaert's 
Missa  Mente  Tota 

(1st  U.S.  performance) 

■Songs  of  Schumann 
and  Brahms 


ms 


B^^ 
"^, 


mm 


John  Ferris 
conducting 

Wed.,  Feb.  22, 
at  8:30  p.m. 

Sanders  Theatre, 

Cambridge 

Tickets:  $7,  $5,  $3 

ARTS  Vouchers  accepted 

For  information: 

The  Cantata  Singers 

Box  375 

Cambridge,  MA  02138 

661-7040 
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Art  In  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  will  feature  art  exhibitions  each 
month  in  cooperation  with  some  of  the  fine  galleries  in  and  around  the  Boston 
area.  Listed  below  are  the  participating  galleries  and  the  dates  that  their  exhibitions 
will  run.  For  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  exhibits,  please  see  the  Art  In  The  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  column  each  month  in  the  BSO  newsletter. 

The  Childs  Gallery 21  February  —  20  March 

Impressions  Workshop 20  March  —  17  April 

Boston  Printmakers 17  April  —  14  May 

Pucker-Safrai 14  May  —  11  June 


ALL  NEWTON  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

321  Chestnut  Street  •  West  Newton  02165 
Andrew  Wolf,  Director 

presents 

The  Spring  Lectures 

Friday,  March  31,  11:30  A.M. 

William  Moyer:  "Awash  with  Musicians" 

Friday,  April  14,  11:30  A.M. 
Ellen  Pfeifer:  "Final  Alice" 

Friday,  April  28,  11:30  A.M. 

Michael  Steinberg:  "Liszt  and  Wagner" 

The  lectures  have  been  planned  to  relate  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
program  being  performed  on  the  same  day.  Each  lecture  is  followed  by  a 
light  lunch. 

Tickets  for  each  lecture  and  lunch  are  $6.00  and  may  be  obtained  by  calling 
527-4553  or  332-9380. 
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What's  the 
next  best 

thing  to 
being  here? 


Being  at  home. 
WatcHing 
Evening  at 
Symphony  on 
Channel  2 
and  listening 
to  the  concert 
in  stereo  on 
'GBH  Radio 
89.7FM. 


We  call  it 
Stereo  Tele- 
vision. At  last, 
Evening  at 
Symphony 
broadcasts 
sound  as  good 
as  they've 
always  looked. 


Evening  at 
Symphony 

with  The 
Boston 
Symphony 
Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa, 
Music  Director 


Sunday  evenings  at  8 
Channel  2  and  'GBH  Radio  89.7FM 


RAYTHEON 
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1978  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
MUSICAL  MARATHON: 

Live  from  Symphony  HalL 

FEBRUARY  16, 17, 18, 19 
around'the-clock  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Sunday,  February  19 
6:30-8:00  pm  WCVB  CH  5 

It's  a  celebration  to  help  keep  great  live  music  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  Boston  Pops  running  in  Boston.  You  can  help: 

Pick  up  a  Musical  Marathon  catalogue  in  the  Lobby.  Included  in 
the  catalogue  is  a  list  of  over  1,000  selections  by  the  BSO  and  Pops  (never 
before  released)  that  you  can  request  for  as  little  as  $20.  The  catalogue  also 
includes  exclusive  BSO  premiums.  Anything  from  a  Seiji  Ozawa  poster 
for  $10  to  a  classical  recital  in  your  home  for  $1,000.  Just  fiU  in  the  catalogue 
coupon  with  your  request  premium  and  mail  to  us. 

Come  to  Symphony  Hall  and  be  a  part.  Call  266-1492  for  a  free  pass 
to  Channel  5's  TV  gala  on  Sunday,  February  19  with  Natalie  Jacobson, 
Chet  Curtis,  Frank  Averuch,  special  host  Gene 
Shalit,  special  guests,  and  entertainment  by 
BSO  musicians. 

Make  a  pledge  in  person  at  the  North 
Shore  Shopping  Mall,  Natick  Mall,  South  Shore 
Plaza,  and  Burlington  Mall  on  February  17  and  18 
and  receive  a  mall  only  premium. 

Tune-in  WCRB  and  WCVB  during  the 
Marathon  and  make  a  pledge  by  calling  262-8700. 

Help  keep  great  live  ^  ^^ 

music  running  In  Boston.^^ 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  .  .  . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  — 

(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL :  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to  the 
concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will 
be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  calling 
in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  to  the 
Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to  their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway 
at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by 
the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the 

first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE :  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  will 
be  open  at  12 :  15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Syn^phony 

Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

PUBLIC  TELEPHONES  AND  AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE :  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  and 
makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will 
receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your  contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order 
not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS  :  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  concerts 
only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $2.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the  Huntington 
Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays  beginning  at  6  pm. 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS :  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7), 
WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9).  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3), 
and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88. 5). Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM  &  FM  (Boston  102.5  FM : 
1330  AM),  and  WFCR-FM).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC-FM,  and  WFCR-FM. 
WFCR-FM. 

THE  FRIENDS'  PAGE:  A  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  anyone 
who  makes  an  annual  contribution  to  the  Orchestra  in  any  amount.  You  can 
receive  the  BSO  publication  by  becoming  a  Friend  v^ho  contributes  $25  or  more. 
For  further  information  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  If  you  are 
already  receiving  the  BSO  and  wish  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address,  along  with  your  mailimg  label,  to  the  Development  Office,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
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''\^  edit  the  Mcmhor  so  that 
viiien  readers  are  throi^ 
reading  it,they 're  not  in  a  pit 
rfdespainWfe  describe 
sdution^ 

John  Hughes 

Editor  and  Manager 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Isn't  this  the  kind  of  news  you've 
been  needing?  The  Monitor  focuses 
on  si^ificant  regional,  national,  and 
international  events,  then  gives  its 
readers  what  they  need:  constructive, 
solution-oriented  reporting. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  clear, 
fair  appraisal  of  your  world,  this 
award- winning  newspaper  should  be 
your  key  daily  news  source.  To 
subscribe  to  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  call  toll  free:  800-225-7090. 
(In  Mass.,  call  collect:  617-262-2300.) 

Or  use  the  coupon  below. 

News.The  way  you  need  it. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SQENCE  MONITOR, 

THE  CHRISTI.\N  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  ever>'  Monday  through  Friday  for: 

D  3  months  $12.50  n  9  months  $37.50 

D  6  months  $25  D  One  year,  only  $45 -a  $5  saving 

n  Check/money  order  enclosed*     D  Bill  me  later 


Name  (Please  print) 


Street 


Apt. 


City  State/Country 

*Outside  U.S.A.  use  current  local  exchange  rate. 
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ZIP/Post  Code 

E2B 


How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  and  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous:  The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look .  .  .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL 

MASTERWQRKS  FESTIVAL   QF  MU5IE 

puts  the  spotlight  on 

EELEBRATED  GQMPQ5ERS  QF  TODAY 


NEW  ENGLAND  PREMIERE 

Images  of  Man 
Moralities 
Stabat  Mater 

FIRST  BOSTON  PERFORMANCE 

Magnificat 

The  Sun,  The  Soaring  Eagle, 
The  Turquoise  Prince,  The  God 

PLUS 

Mass  for  Double  Chorus 
Fanfares 

PLUS 


Robert  Starer 

Hans  Werner  Henze 

Krzysztof  Penderecki 

Luciano  Berio 
William  Bergsma 

Frank  Martin 
Daniel  Pinkham 


An  Evening  of  Chamber  Music  New  England  Composers 

ALLEN  LANNOM,  CONDUCTOR 

Three  Sundays  in  March  at  8 :  00  pm 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  First  &  Second  Church  in  Boston 

FOR  RESERVATIONS,  PHONE 
(617)  785-0133  (617)  275-8813 

Series  Tickets  Single  Tickets 

$14,  $12.50  &  $11      ARTS/Boston  vouchers  accepted       $6,  $5  &  $4 
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A  Gift  that  Pays 


If  you  are  hesitant  to  make  a  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  because  you 
need  the  income  from  your  capital,  why  not  consider  a  hfe-income  gift?  You  can 
continue  your  income,  the  BSO  can  make  prudent  plans  based  upon  future 
expectancies  and  you  can  realize  your  philanthropic  goals. 

THE  CHARITABLE  REMAINDER  UNITRUST  is  a  plan  through  which  a  donor 
irrevocably  transfers  assets  to  an  independent  trustee.  The  trust  provides  the  donor 
or  other  named  beneficiary  an  agreed-upon  percentage  (not  less  than  5% )  of  the 
principal  amount  each  year  and  upon  his  or  her  death  the  principal  remaining  goes 
to  the  BSO.  If  long-term  appreciated  assets  are  transferred,  the  tax  on  capital  gains 
is  typically  never  recognized.  The  donor  is  entitled  also  to  a  charitable  gift  de- 
duction in  the  year  the  unitrust  is  established. 

Example:  Miss  Longworth,  who  is  60,  owns  securities  currently  worth  $80,000, 
She  bought  them  in  1964  for  $20,000.  The  annual  dividends  are  only  $1,600  (2% ), 
If  she  sold  them  and  reinvested  elsewhere  for  higher  yield,  she  would  face  a  sizeable 
capital  gains  tax.  She  chooses  instead  a  unitrust  arrangement,  the  BSO  to  receive 
the  remainder  of  the  principal  after  her  death. 

Miss  Longworth's  annual  income  from  the  unitrust  will  be  6%  of  the  principal 
amount.  She  sees  her  investment  as  a  possible  hedge  against  inflation,  and  she  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  tax  savings  she  will  realize. 

Miss  Longworth's  charitable  gift  deduction  will  be  $27,902,  which  is  nearly  35% 
of  the  principal.  Because  she  transferred  longterm  appreciated  securities,  she  may 
deduct  up  to  30%  of  her  adjusted  gross  income  in  the  year  of  the  gift.  Any  "excess" 
may  be  carried  over  for  five  successive  years  until  used,  A  transfer  of  cash  would 
have  permitted  her  to  deduct  up  to  50%  of  her  adjusted  gross  income  with  the  same 
carryover  privilege. 

Each  year  the  trustee  will  report  to  Miss  Longworth  the  tax  treatment  to  be 
accorded  to  her  unitrust  income.  Under  certain  conditions,  part  of  her  annual 
income  from  the  trust  may  be  taxed  as  capital  gains  rather  than  as  ordinary  income 
or  even  be  free  of  tax.  At  Miss  Longworth's  death  the  principal  amount  remaining 
will  be  free  of  estate  tax  and  probate  costs  will  be  reduced. 

If  a  unitrust  seems  attractive  to  you,  let  us  know.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  draw  up 
a  specific  illustration  and  proposal  in  accordance  with  your  own  wishes  and 
financial  situation. 


Please  call  or  write : 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 
Director  of  Development 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
251  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02115 
Telephone:  (617)266-1492 
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COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 


Thursday,  16  February  —  7:30-9:20 

Thursday  '10'  Series 
Friday,  17  February  —  2-3:50 
Saturday,  18  February  —  8:30-10:20 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Smetana  The  Bartered  Bride  Overt-ure 
Kolb         Soundings 
Berlioz      Symphonie  Fantastique, 
Op.  14 


Tuesday,  21  February  —  7:30-9:20 
Tuesday  'B'  Series 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Tchaikovsky  Serenade  for  Strings 

Berlioz  Symphonie  Fantastique, 

Op.  14 


Wednesday,  22  February  at  7:30-9:10 
Open  Rehearsal 

At  6:45,  Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss 
the  program  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

Thursday,  23  February  —  8:30-10:10 
Thursday  'B'  Series 

Friday,  24  February  —  2-3:40 

Saturday,  25  February  —  8:30-10:10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Rachmaninoff  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in 
D  minor.  Op.  30 
Alexis  Weissenberg, 
piano 

Ravel  Valses  nobles  et 

sentimentales 
Ravel  La  valse 
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Ladies 
Invited 


Free  . 
Parking 


The  Perfect 
Prelude 


KVCf^^^l 


The  Complete 
Coda 

in  Eating  &L  Drinking, 

New  York  Sirloin 

Prime  Rib  of  Beef 

Baked  Stuffed  Shrimp 

London  Broil 

Barbecued  Spareribs 

Boston  Scrod 

The  Original  Saloon 

344  Newbury  St.,  Boston 

0\}\ey  ^oXoon  Locations  at 

South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree  and 

Chestnut  Hill  Mall,  Chestnut  Hill 
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Uncomfortable  thought:  V>ur  concert 
ticket  pays  for  less  than  half  a  seat. 

Admission  charges  to  any  form  of  the  visual  or  performing  arts  usually 
pay  for  less  than  half  the  operating  costs. 

The  difference  between  admission  charges  and 
Operating  costs  is  an  income  gap— bridged  by 
contributions. 

Without  such  contributions,  many  of  us  couldn't 
afford  to  attend.  It  would  mean  a  less  stimulating, 
less  entertaining,  narrower  world  for  many  people. 
Please  support  the  arts  financially  if  you 
can.  But  there  are  other  ways 
you  can  help.  In  fund  raising 
activities.  In  urging  support  by 
governments.  By  sponsoring 
local  art  groups.  By  under- 
writing scholarships  for 
talented  young  people. 
Do  more  than  be  part 
the  audience. 
Please  be  a  patron,  too. 

SUPPORT  THE  ARTS. 

Business  Committee 
for  thie  Arts,  Inc. 
1700  Broadway 
New  Yori<,N.Y  10019. 
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Accompanist  to 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Pops  •  Arthur  Fiedler  •  Seiji  Ozawa 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Tanglewood 
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TRUST  BANKING. 

A  symphony  in  financial  planning. 
Conducted  by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Decisions  which  affect  personal  financial  goals  are  often 

best  made  in  concert  with  a  professional  advisor. 

However,  some  situations  require  consultation  with  a  number 

of  professionals  skilled  in  different  areas  of  financial 

management.  Real  estate  advisors.  Tax  consultants. 

Estate  planners.  Investment  managers. 

To  assist  people  with  these  needs,  our  venerable 

Boston  banking  institution  has  developed  a  new  banking 

concept  which  integrates  all  of  these  professional 

services  into  a  single  program. 

The  program  is  called  trust  banking.  Orchestrated  by 
Roger  Dane,  Vice  President,  722-7022,  for  a  modest  fee. 


DIRECTORS 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

Chairman,  Executive 
Committee 

Dwight  L.  Allison,  Jr. 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

David  C.  Crockett 

Deputy  to  the  Chairman 
of  tne  Board  of  Trustees 
and  to  the  General 
Director,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital 

F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 
Partner,  Sherburne, 
Powers  &  Needham 


Hans  H.  Estin 

Vice  Chairman,  North 

American  Management 

Corporation 
Nathan  H.  Garrick,  Jr. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the 

Board 
Donald  J.  Hurley 

Partner,  Goodwin, 

Procter  &  Hoar 
Robert  Mainer 

Senior  Vice  President, 

The  Boston  Company, 

Inc. 
William  F.  Morton 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
LovettC.  Peters 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 


George  W.  Phillips 

Executive  Vice 

President 
George  Putnam 

Chairman,  Putnam 

Management 

Company,  Inc. 
John  E.  Rogerson 

Partner,  Hutchins  & 

Wheeler 
Henry  E.  Russell 

President 
Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
Charles  W.  Schmidt 

President,  S.D.  Warren 

Company  (A  Division 

of  Scott  Paper  Company) 


C.  Vincent  Vappi 

President,  Vappi  & 

Company,  Inc. 
JepthaH.  Wade 

Partner,  Choate,  Hall 

&  Stewart 
William  W.  Wolbach 

Vice  Chairman 

of  the  Board 
Honorary  Director 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Chairman,  The  Stop  & 

Shop  Companies,  Inc. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Musfc  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Seventh  Season  1977-1978 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-Presiderit  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  Clowes 


Archie  C.  EppsIII 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder  ' 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 


Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  John  T.  Noonan  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
Executive  Director 
Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 
Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 
of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 
Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 

Advisor  for 

the  Music  Director 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 

of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 
Controller 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

Michael  Steinberg 
Director  of  Publications 


Thomas  W.  Morris 

Manager 

Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 
Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.White 

Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1977  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 
Chairman 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Vice  Chairman 


Weston  P.  Figgins 
.  Vice  Chairman 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 
Secretary 


Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Frederick  Brandi 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  G.Garivaltis 

Mrs,  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  Golding 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall,  III 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

John  S.  McLennan 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Biting  E.  Morison 

Richard  P.  Morse 


David  G.  Mugar 

Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Mrs.  A.  Lloyd  Russell 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Roger  Woodworth 


Celebrate 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  long  been 

recognized  as  one  of  the  great  perfonning  arts 

experiences  of  the  world.  Ever  since  its  inaugural 

concert  in  1881  the  BSO  has  continuously  served  New 

England  by  playing  great  music.  Now,  for  the  eighth 

consecutive  year  you  can  toast  your  Orchestra  by 

participating  in  the  annual  Musical  Marathon. 

Participate 

It's  a  celebration  to  help  i(eep  the  Boston  Symphony 

and  Boston  Pops  performing,  a  feat  that  can't 

be  achieved  through  the  sale  of  ticicets  alone. 

During  the  four  days  of  the  Musical  Marathon  you  can 

contribute  for  many  exclusive  BSO  gifts;  request 

unreleased  masterpiece  perfomnances;  and  attend  in 

person  a  live  televised  party  direct  from  Symphony 


Hall.  If  s  your  Orchestra 
and  we  need  your  help. 


1978^ 
Boston  Symphony 

Musical  Marathon 


For  gift  catalogue 

and  free  ticket 

information 

call  (617) 

I     266-1492 
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FEBRUARY  16J7J8  and  19 

around-the-clock  WCRB  102.5  FM 

SUNDAY  FEB.19, 6:30-8  PM.  WCVB-TV  CH  5 


Seiji  Ozawa 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall 
of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria  in  1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He  attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  and 
graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation,  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besan^on,  France,  and  was  invited  by  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying 
at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music  Director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later  to  study 
and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his  inaugural 
season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  although  he 
remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77  season. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
guest  conductor  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  each  year.  He  has  conducted  at  Covent  Garden,  and  returns  to 
Japan  annually  to  conduct  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras.  The 
newest  items  on  his  large  and  growing  discography  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
are  BsLTtok's  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite,  and  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and 
Celeste,  and  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5  (all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon),  and 
Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom' d  New  World  Records). 


Seating  within  string  sections  follows  a  system  of  rotation.  Since 
string  players  periodically  occupy  different  chairs,  the  listing  of 
string  personnel  after  principal  chairs  is  alphabetical. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1977/78 


Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Marylou  Speaker 

Principal  Second  Violin 
Fahnestock  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Emanuel  Boder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gerald  Elias 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Darlene  Gray 
Max  Hobart 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
Amnon  Levy 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Michel  Sasson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Harvey  Seigel 
Roger  Shermont 
Raymond  Sird 
Rolland  Tapley 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michael  Vitale 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Max  Winder 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
Betty  Benthin 
Reuben  Green 
Earl  Hedberg 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Eugene  Lehner 
Jerome  Lipson 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Phillip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 
Ronald  Feldman 
Martin  Hoherman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jonathan  Miller 
Joel  Moerschel 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Carol  Procter 
Robert  Ripley 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

John  Barwicki 
Joseph  Hearne 
Leslie  Martin 
Robert  Olson 
Will  Rhein 
John  Salkowski 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  5.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock    E  flat  clarinet 
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Bass  Clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 
Peter  Gordon 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


The  Model  601  is  a  new  Direct/ 
Reflecting®  loudspeaker  of  outstanding 
performance,  efficiency,  and  versatility, 
designed  to  incorporate  many  of  the 
basic  concepts  used  in  the  world- 
renowned  Bose  901®  Series  m. 

While  conventional  speakers  beam 
sound  directly  at  the  listener  from 
two  or  three  front-mounted  drivers, 
the  Model  6015  unique  arrangement 
of  six  precisely  positioned  drivers 
reflects  the  greatest  part  of  each 
speaker's  sound  output  off  back  and 
side  walls  of  the  listening  room.  This 
creates  the  high  proportion  of 
reflected  sound  heard  in  a  live,  con- 
cert-hall performance,  and  captures 
the  impact  and  presence  of  live 
music  with  a  degree  of  realism  that 
no  conventional  speaker  can  match. 

For  a  more  complete  introduction 


to  the  Model  601,  visit  any  authorized 
Bose  dealer  or  write  for  a  full-color 
brochure  to  Bose,  DepL  TGW,  The 
Mountain,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 


Better  sound  through  research. 


Patents  issued  and  pending.  Cabinets  are  walnut  veneer. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Seventh  Season 

Thursday,  16  February  at  7:30 
Friday,  17  February  at  2:00 
Saturday,  18  February  at  8:30 
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SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

SMETANA  Overture  to  The  bartered  bride 

KOLB  Soundings 

Orchestras  I  and  III     SEIJI  OZAWA 
Orchestra  II    JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


INTERMISSION 


BERLIOZ      Symphonie  fantastique,  Opus  14 
Dreams,  passions 
A  ball 

Scene  in  the  fields 
March  to  the  scaffold 
Dream  of  a  Witches'  Sabbath 


Thursday's  concert  will  end  about  9:20,  Friday's  about  3:50,  and  Saturday's 
about  10:20. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano 


The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in 

loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 


Notes 

Bedrich  Smetana 

Overture  to  The  bartered  bride 


Bedrich  Smetana  was  born  in 
Leitomischl  (Litomysl),  Bohemia,  on  2 
March  1824  and  died  in  Prague, 
insane,  on  12  May  1884.  Prodana 
nevesta  or  The  bartered  bride,  his 
second  opera,  was  first  performed  at 
the  Provisional  Theater,  Prague,  on  30 
May  1866  with  the  composer 
conducting  (and  with  Antonin  Dvorak 
among  the  violas  in  the  orchestra), 
though  the  score  as  we  now  know  it 
represents  the  result  of  a  series  of 
revisions  that  took  until  the  fall  of 
1870.  The  overture  may  have  been 
ready  as  early  as  1863  when  Karel 
Sabina,  the  librettist,  was  still  revising 
the  book,  and  it  is  possibly  the  "comic 
overture"  that  was  played  as  a  piano 
piece  on  18  November  that  year  as  a 
celebration  for  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  the  actor  Jan  Kaser.  Wilhelm 
Gericke  conducted  the  first  Boston 
Symphony  performances  on  30  and  31 
December  1887,  the  program,  like  this 
one,  concluding  with  the  Berlioz 
Fantastique.  Later  performances  were 
conducted  by  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck, 
Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Henry 
Hadley,  Richard  Burgin,  Serge 
Koussevitzky ,  Charles  Munch,  and 
Erich  Leinsdorf.  The  orchestra's  most 
recent  performances  in  Boston  were 
given  in  January  1966  by  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  who  repeated  the  Overture 
at  Tanglewood  that  July.  Sarah 
Caldwell  produced  The  bartered  bride 
with  The  Opera  Company  of  Boston  in 
1973.  The  Overture  calls  for  two  flutes 
and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

Smetana  himself  named  the  opera  in  July  1862:  Sabina  did  not  know  what  to 
call  it.  But  we  get  the  title  wrong,  for  Prodana  nevesta  means  the  sold  bride,  not 
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the  bartered  bride.  Poor  Marenka  is  sold  outright  for  300  gulden,  and  the 
Germans,  for  example,  are  quite  right  in  calling  this  rustic  comedy  Die  verkaufte 
Braut,  not  Die  eingetauschte  Braut  or  something  of  that  sort.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  as  Die  verkaufte  Braut  that  the  Overture  was  billed  the  first  time  the 
Boston  Symphony  played  it  ninety  years  ago,  and  on  its  next  appearances  in  1894 
and  1898,  the  title  was  correctly  Englished  as  The  sold  bride.  It  was  in  March 
1900  that  the  tempting  alliteration  of  "bartered"  with  "bride"  made  its  way  into 
our  program  book  for  the  first  time,  only  to  be  banished  again  in  1904  by  the 
scholarly  Philip  Hale.  And  sold  she  remained  through  1925.  After  that,  there 
were,  surprisingly,  no  performances  until  April  1939,  and  then  it  was  —  and  ever 
since  has  been  —  The  bartered  bride. 

By  whatever  name,  Czechoslovak  theaters  today  could  not  get  along  without 
Prodana  nevesta,  and  the  work  holds  almost  as  secure  a  place  in  the  German 
opera  world.  At  first,  however,  it  was  a  failure,  partly  because  of  the  dramatic 
and  musical  problems  of  which  the  subsequent  revisions  took  care;  also  because  the 
public  was  preoccupied  with  the  likely  outbreak  of  war  between  Prussia  and 
Austria,  of  which  Bohemia  was  then  a  part  (war  came  a  fortnight  after  the 
premiere,  and  the  Austrian  forces  were  annihilated  in  six  weeks);  not  least 
because  the  sophisticated  city  audience  could  not  at  first  make  contact  with  a 
play  peopled  entirely  by  "simple  villagers." 

The  story  is  a  simple  and  amusing  one  of  a  young  woman's  love  triumphant 
against  all  obstacles  set  in  her  path  by  circumstances,  parents,  and  an  energetic 
marriage-broker.  In  1882,  at  the  time  of  the  hundredth  performance,  Smetana 
said  that  he  had  written  The  bartered  bride  "not  out  of  ambition,"  by  to  dispel 
the  criticism  that  he  had  become  a  Wagnerian.  But  in  saying  so  he  was  rewriting 
history.  His  one  previous  opera  Branibori  v  Cechdch  (The  Brandenburgers  in 
Bohemia)  was  produced  not  quite  five  months  before  The  bartered  bride,  and  by 
then  the  latter  score  was  close  to  finished.  Besides,  as  Smetana's  biographer  Brian 
Large  points  out,  "the  campaign  to  tag  Smetana  'Wagnerian'  only  began  after  the 
first  night  of  DaUbor  in  1867."  It  seems  that  Smetana  was  stirred  to  compose  The 
bartered  bride  by  two  conversations  during  his  visit  to  Weimar  in  September 
1857.  One  of  these  concerned  the  problems  of  composing  comic  opera  in 
currently  available  musical  styles,  one  of  the  participants  being  the  poet  and 
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composer  Peter  Cornelius,  then  living  in  Weimar  as  secretary  to  Franz  Liszt  and 
his  mistress.  Princess  Carolyne  von  Sayn-Wittgenstein,  and  himself  about  to 
complete  one  of  the  most  deftly  delightful  of  comic  operas,  Der  Barbier  von 
Bagdad.  In  the  other,  the  conductor  Johann  von  Herbeck,  later  to  become  a 
considerable  eminence  on  the  Viennese  musical  scene,  remarked  that  the  Czechs, 
though  gifted  performers,  seemed  incapable  of  significant  composition.  That 
stung,  and  Smetana,  then  still  a  composer  primarily  of  piano  music,  determined 
to  dedicate  his  energies  to  the  creation  of  a  national  music.  The  bartered  bride  is 
just  that,  and  par  excellence,  and  its  overture  sets  the  scene  with  effervescent 
good  humor  and  orchestral  brilliance. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 
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Barbara  Kolb 

Soundings 

Barbara  Kolb  was  born  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut ,  on  10  February  1939  and 
now  lives  in  Paris.  Soundings,  written 
on  commission  from  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Foundation  in  celebration  of  its 
thirtieth  anniversary,  was  completed 
in  1972  as  a  piece  for  chamber  ensemble 
with  tape  and  was  first  performed  on 
27  October  that  year  at  a  concert  of 
The  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln 
Center,  New  York,  Gunther  Schuller 
conducting.  Pierre  Boulez  and  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  introduced  the 
orchestral  version  in  December  1975. 
The  composer  revised  Soundings  in 
1977,  and  these  performances  are  the 
first  of  the  new  version.  The  chamber 
version  of  Soundings  was  played  at 
Wellesley  College  by  The  Boston 
Musica  Viva  under  Richard  Pittman's 
direction  on  18  October  1974. 
Soundings  is  scored  for  three 
orchestras,  two  of  them  replacing 
channels  of  electronic  music  on  tape  in 
the  original  chamber  version,  and  it 
requires  two  conductors.  Each  of  the 
three  orchestras  includes  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  bassoon,  horn,  three  violins, 
three  violas,  three  cellos,  and  two 
basses.  In  addition.  Orchestras  I  and  HI 
have  a  harp  each,  and  Orchestras  II 
and  III  include  chimes. 


Barbara  Kolb  was  trained  at  the  Hartt  College  of  Music  of  the  University  of 
Hartford.  For  six  years  she  was  a  clarinettist  in  the  Hartford  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  it  was  during  this  period  that  she  spent  summers  studying  composition  with 
Lukas  Foss  and  Gunther  Schuller  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Tanglewood.  The 
first  American  woman  to  win  the  Prix  de  Rome,  Barbara  Kolb  has  been  the  recipient 
of  many  awards,  fellowships,  commissions,  and  honors.  She  has  provided  the 
following  note  on  Soundings : 

Soundings  is  a  technique  which  makes  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  water 
by  measuring  the  interval  of  time  between  the  sending  of  a  signal  and  the  return  of 
its  echo.  Soundings  begins  at  the  surface,  at  the  thin  edge  where  the  sea  spans  the 
earth  and  the  horizon,  descends  through  layers  of  sound,  all  of  which  remain 
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present,  whether  or  not  they  are  actually  heard,  and  suffers  "a  sea-change  into 
something  rich  and  strange." 

The  piece  is  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first  begins  with  a  linear  ostinato 
in  the  strings,  from  which  further  patterns  evolve  in  successive  layers.  The  texture 
becomes  increasingly  rich  through  extended  chromaticism,  although  the  original 
patterns  retain  their  character  as  they  emerge  and  disappear  from  the  sound 
matrix.  The  whole  descends  to  a  climax  where  the  patterns  dissolve  in  the  texture. 

In  the  second,  or  soloistic,  section  the  original  patterns  are  isolated  and 
treated  individually  as  though  seen  through  a  microscope.  Here  linear  movement 
is  replaced  by  spurts  of  motivic  ideas  which  could  not  actually  be  heard  within 
the  texture  of  the  previous  section,  but  which  are  now  clarified  and  developed  by 
the  solo  instruments.  The  motivic  ideas  become  increasingly  chromatic,  and  the 
section  culminates  in  a  passage  for  two  violins  which  resolves  into  a  brief 
transition  in  the  strings  of  orchestras  II  and  III  where  all  movement  is  entirely 
suspended. 

The  final  section  is  characterized  by  an  ascending  linear  movement  which 
contrasts  with  the  first  section.  Here  the  roles  of  the  strings  and  winds  are 
reversed,  with  the  winds  ascending  in  chordal  clusters  and  the  strings  carrying  the 
melodic  ideas.  The  upward  movement  toward  the  surface  becomes  faster  and 
faster  through  a  rhythmic  acceleration  until  the  climax  is  reached.  The  signal  has 
not  returned  to  its  starting  point,  and  it  is  not  clear  what  has  been  measured. 
Suggestions  of  motivic  ideas  from  the  first  section  quietly  appear  and  disintegrate. 

The  composer  wishes  to  dedicate  these  performances  of  Soundings  to  the  fond 
memory  of  a  loyal  friend  and  generous  artistic  sensibility,  Olga  Koussevitzky. 

—  Barbara  Kolb 
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Hector  Berlioz 

Symphonie  fantastique 


Hector-Louis  Berlioz  was  born  at  Cote- 
Saint- Andre ,  Ise^e,  France,  on  11 
December  1803  and  died  in  Paris  on  8 
March  1869.  He  wrote  the  Symphonie 
fantastique  in  1830  and  conducted  its 
first  performance  in  Paris  on  5 
December  that  year.  Carl  Bergmann 
introduced  it  in  America  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  on  27  January 
1856.  The  first  Boston  performance 
was  given  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association  under  Carl 
Zerrahn  on  12  February  1880.  George 
Henschel  conducted  the  waltz  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  28  and 
29  December  1883,  and  Wilhelm 
Gericke  did  the  same  thing  in  October 
and  November  1884.  Gericke  gave  the 
symphony  complete  for  the  first  time 
on  18  and  19  December  1885,  though 
the  practice  of  programming  just  the 
waltz  or  the  slow  movement  and  the 
waltz  (in  that  order)  continued  for 
some  years.  The  other  conductors  who 
have  led  the  Fantastique  with  the 
orchestra  are  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil 
Paur,  Max  Fiedler,  Ernst  Schmidt, 
Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky , 
Eleazar  de  Carvalho,  Charles  Munch, 
Jean  Martinon,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Georges 
Pretre,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  Edo  de 
Waart.  The  most  recent  performance  in 

Boston  was  conducted  by  Joseph  Silverstein  in  February  1973,  but  there  have  been 
performances  at  Tanglewood  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  in  August  1973  and  Edo 
de  Waart's  in  August  1975. 

The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  doubling 
English  horn),  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  cornets,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  two  ophicleides,  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  cymbals, 
off-stage  deep  bells,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

The  Symphonie  fantastique  of  Hector  Berlioz  belongs  to  one  of  the  great  ages 
of  European  creativity.  It  is  the  contemporary  of  a  stupendous  painting  by 
Eugene  Delacroix  called  The  death  of  Sardanapalus.  It  was  produced  within  a  year 
or  two  of  Heine's  Buch  der  Lieder,  of  Stendhal's  novel  Le  rouge  et  le  noir.  of 
Bellini's  opera  Norma,  of  Pushkin's  novel  in  verse  Eugene  Onegin.  of  Schubert's 
Winterreise,  of  the  second  part  of  Goethe's  Faust,  and  of  the  beginnings  of  Balzac's 
Comedie  humaine.  History,  philosophy,  and  science  were  in  equally  good  shape. 
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The  imagination  was  everywhere  on  the  up  and  up,  as  was  a  certain  sense  of 
human  aspiration:  in  Boston,  the  Slavery  Abolition  Society  was  just  about  to  be 
founded. 

Berlioz  was  in  tune  with  the  times  to  the  extent  that  he  too  had  treated  the 
subject  of  the  death  of  Sardanapalus  (in  a  prize  cantata).  He  was  also  in  tune 
with  the  times  in  having  a  breadth  of  sympathy  which  caught  fire  as  much  from 
Thomas  de  Quincey  as  from  Shakespeare,  and  as  much  from  Goethe's  Faust  as 
from  Chateaubriand's  Genie  du  Christianisme.  Berlioz  took  nothing  lightly:  he 
thought,  felt,  and  fought  with  his  whole  being,  unreservedly.  He  was  still  in  his 
late  twenties  when  he  decided  that  instead  of  drawing  on  Walter  Scott,  or  on  the 
tribulations  of  Greece,  or  on  a  set  subject  from  Torquato  Tasso,  he  would 
produce  an  experiment  in  autobiography.  Autobiography  in  print  was  still 
something  comparatively  new  —  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  records  no  usage 
of  the  noun  earlier  than  the  1820s  —  and  autobiography  in  music  was  unknown. 
In  no  wise  deterred,  Berlioz  set  to  work  on  the  Symphonie  fantastique . 

He  wrote  it  between  February  and  April  1830.  Some  of  it  came  quite  easily  — 
Berlioz  claimed  to  have  written  the  March  to  the  scaffold  in  a  single  night  —  but 
some  of  it  gave  him  a  lot  of  trouble:  the  Scene  in  the  fields  took  two  months,  by 
his  own  account.  Like  most  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  Berlioz  was  thrifty;  and  in 
the  first  movement  of  this  symphony,  the  theme  begun  by  muted  violins  in  the 
third  measure  comes  note  for  note  from  one  of  his  very  earliest  compositions. 
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while  the  motto-theme  which  binds  the  whole  work  together  was  taken  from  a 
cantata  called  Herminie,  which  Berlioz  had  written  in  1828.  As  for  the  March  to 
the  scaffold  which  took  him  so  little  time,  it  comes  directly  from  his  unfinished 
opera  Les  Francs-Juges. 

In  another  composition,  or  in  the  case  of  another  composer,  this  might  seem 
like  opportunism.  But  the  Symphonie  fantastique  is  the  distillation  of  a  very 
young  man's  experience,  and  it  was  characteristic  of  Berlioz  throughout  his  life 
that  he  could  carry  off  adventures  which  would  have  been  simply  foredoomed  in 
the  case  of  anyone  else. 

Most  people  who  write  on  the  Symphonie  fantastique  keep  its  program  firmly 
in  mind,  and  indeed  Berlioz  himself  set  great  store  by  it:  so  much  so  that  the 
leaflet  which  was  distributed  among  those  who  came  to  hear  the  symphony  went 
through  at  least  seven  different  versions  between  December  1830  and  December 
1836.  Berlioz  meant  the  program  to  be  autobiographical,  but  he  also  took  care  to 
adjust  it  to  the  current  state  of  his  relations  with  Harriet  Smithson,  the  English 
actress  who  was  its  inspiration.  Betrayal  is  betrayal,  at  any  time;  but  Berlioz  was 
not  a  great  orchestrator  for  nothing,  and  his  sense  of  nuance  in  language  was 
almost  as  acute  as  his  sense  of  nuance  in  sound. 

Though  it  is  sometimes  heard  in  combination  with  the  mono-drama  which 
Berlioz  entitled  Lelio,  the  Symphonie  fantastique  is  normally  performed  as  a 
concert-piece  in  the  ordinary  way :  and  when  the  full  score  was  published,  Berlioz 
remarked  in  his  foreword  that  it  was  quite  permissible  to  give  simply  the  titles  of 
the  five  movements  in  the  program  "since  —  or  so  the  composer  hopes  —  the 
symphony  has  something  of  a  purely  musical  sort  to  offer,  quite  independently  of 
any  dramatic  intention." 

One  of  the  first  to  realize  this  was  Robert  Schumann,  who  wrote  about  the 
Symphonie  fantastique  as  early  as  1835.  "All  Germany  sniffed,"  Schumann  said, 
"when  Berlioz's  detailed  program  was  first  made  known.  To  the  German  mind, 
there  is  something  undignified,  something  of  the  charlatan  about  indications  of 
that  sort.  The  sensitive  German,"  Schumann  went  on,  "does  not  care  to  be  told 
so  rudely  what  to  think;  it  is  already  offensive  to  him  that  Beethoven  in  his 
Pastoral  Symphony  did  not  trust  him  to  divine  its  true  character  without 
guidance." 
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Schumann  parried  this  by  pointing  out  that  the  Symphonie  fantastique  was  not 
a  formless  hallucination.  It  was  a  conventional  four-movement  symphony  in 
which  the  last  movement  just  happened  to  come  in  two  parts.  Schumann  divined, 
in  fact,  that  Berlioz  was  at  heart  a  severe  classicist.  "The  first  movement," 
Schumann  said,  "begins  with  an  Adagio  followed  by  an  Allegro;  the  second  takes 
the  place  of  the  scherzo;  the  third  takes  the  place  of  the  central  Adagio;  the  two 
last  movements  furnish  the  allegro  finale.  All  five  movements  cohere  from  the 
point  of  view  of  tonality.  The  introductory  Largo  is  in  C  minor.  The  ensuing 
Allegro  is  in  C  major.  The  scherzo  is  in  A  major.  The  Adagio  is  in  F  major.  The 
last  two  movements  are  in  C  minor  and  C  major." 

"He  who  stops  at  details,"  Schumann  wrote  a  page  or  so  later,  "will  not 
progress,  but  simply  lose  his  way."  We  know  what  he  means:  but  the  fact 
remains  that  details  are  fundamental  to  the  Symphonie  fantastique,  and  that  a 
performance  which  does  not  observe  every  one  of  them  does  Berlioz  a  disservice. 
Just  a  glance  at  two  or  three  pages  of  the  score  will  prove  this,  Berlioz  in  the  first 
movement  sets  before  us  a  young  musician  who  has  taken  an  overdose  of  opium 
—  not  enough  to  kill  him,  but  quite  enough  to  send  him  into  a  deepened  sleep  in 
which  sensation,  memory,  and  feeling  are  strangely  commingled.  It  was  essential 
for  Berlioz  to  distance  us  from  everyday  experience.  He  began  by  demanding  an 
enormous  orchestra:  for  the  abortive  performance  which  he  hoped  to  direct  at  the 
Theatre  des  Nouveautes  in  May  1830  he  hired  a  total  of  130  players.  The  printed 
score  calls  for  a  minimum  of  sixty  string  players.  There  is  also  in  existence  an 
autograph  list  of  his  requirements  for  brass,  woodwind,  timpani,  and  harps.  This 
pays  particular  attention  to  the  role  of  the  bells  in  the  last  movement,  and  to  the 
desirability  of  a  really  large  force  of  timpanists,  "On  no  account,"  Berlioz  says, 
"should  the  cymbals  and  the  bass  drum  be  played  by  the  same  person,  as  is  the 
custom  in  many  bad  orchestras," 

But  big  forces  and  a  big  noise  do  not  always  go  together,  and  Berlioz  from  the 
very  start  establishes  the  other-wordly  state  of  his  protagonist  with  a  theme 
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which  is  not  so  much  launched  as  dragged  along  on  muted  strings.  In  the  seventh 
measure  occurs  that  mysterious  single  plucked  note  on  violas  and  cellos  which 
tweaks  at  our  attention,  as  if  to  say  "Keep  awake!,"  and  in  measure  17  the  first 
violins  —  mutes  now  laid  aside  —  have  that  racing,  skittering  passage,  marked  to 
be  played  at  the  point  of  the  bow,  which  warns  us  that  Berlioz  has  every  possible 
expressive  device  at  his  disposal  and  is  going  to  make  use  of  every  one  of  them. 

The  Symphonie  fantastique  is  of  course  by  now  one  of  the  most  familiar  pieces 
in  the  repertory,  and  the  duty  of  the  conductor  and  his  orchestra  is  not  so  much 
to  argue  the  case  for  it  as  to  remind  us  that  this  is  a  work  without  precedent. 
Doubtless  Berlioz  remembered  the  Scene  by  the  brook  in  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  when  he  wrote  his  Scene  in  the  fields,  just  as  he  certainly  had  the 
Wolf's  Glen  scene  from  Der  Freischutz  in  mind  when  he  wrote  his  Witches' 
Sabbath.  But  the  sound-world  of  the  Scene  in  the  fields  is  entirely  his  own,  just 
as  the  painstaking  double  fugue  in  the  Witches'  Sabbath  is  nearer  to  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  than  to  the  dense  woodlands  which  Weber  had  in  mind.  Berlioz 
was  a  very  good  judge  of  certain  kinds  of  German  music,  but  he  himself  was  a 
Frenchman  through  and  through  and  he  wrote  with  French  instrumentalists  and 
French  instrumental  timbres  in  mind.  The  Symphonie  fantastique  sounds  exiled  if 
we  hear  it  played  by  a  great  German  orchestra.  The  plump  and  perfectly-rounded 
sound-structures  which  we  hear  in  Berlin  and  Dresden  belong  to  another 
civilization.  What  Berlioz  needs  is  the  lean,  nervous,  unsettling  sound  of  a  first- 
rate  French  orchestra  (not  an  easy  thing  to  find,  by  the  way).  That  waltz  in  the 
second  movement  is  a  French  waltz:  no  Viennese  orchestra  can  get  it  right.  Those 
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cornets  in  the  last  movement  are  French  cornets:  cornets  a  pistons  such  as  did  not 
even  come  into  existence  until  a  year  or  two  before  Berlioz  wrote  this  symphony. 
We  need  to  think  ourselves  back  into  the  year  1830  to  imagine  with  what  an 
effect  Berlioz  let  them  loose  from  time  to  time. 

French,  likewise,  is  the  exceptional  discretion,  the  reluctance  to  thicken  soup, 
with  which  Berlioz  restrains  himself  at  even  the  most  frenetic  moments  in  the 
score.  Not  for  a  single  measure  is  this  music  overweight.  If  ever  it  sounds  coarse, 
rowdy,  or  over-loud,  the  fault  lies  with  the  conductor;  it  is  music  that  should 
barely  touch  the  ground  as  it  rushes  along.  For  much  of  its  length  it  should  have 
a  total  transparency:  a  dream  has  no  texture. 
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Later  composers  learned  from  the  transparency.  When  the  young  Wagner  was 
in  Paris  he  took  the  measure  of  Berlioz's  genius,  and  it  seems  hardly  possible  that 
when  he  wrote  the  long  solo  for  English  horn  which  has  so  magical  an  effect  in 
Act  III  of  Tristan  he  did  not  remember  how  the  English  horn  carries  the  whole 
weight  of  the  action  at  the  end  of  the  third  movement  of  the  Symphonie 
fantastique;  that  particular  loneliness  cannot  be  mistaken.  Berlioz  may  also,  to 
my  ear,  have  had  a  lasting  effect  on  Russian  music.  If  we  remember  that  virtually 
every  Russian  composer  of  the  day  attended  his  concerts  in  St.  Petersburg  in 
1867,  we  may  end  up  by  hearing  a  pre-echo  of  Boris  Godunov  in  the  Symphonie 
fantastique:  not  in  many  of  the  more  spectacular  parts  of  the  score,  but  at 
moments  when  Berlioz  allows  his  wind  section  to  play  with  that  note  of  homeless 
melancholy  which  served  Mussorgsky  so  well. 

This  idiosyncratic  monument  in  sound  could  be  discussed  for  ever.  But  it  is 
time  to  let  Berlioz  tell  his  own  story.  As  guidelines,  he  left  us  the  following  notes: 


A  young  musician  of  morbidly  sensitive  temperament  and  fiery 
imagination  poisons  himself  with  opium  in  a  fit  of  lovesick  despair.  The 
dose  of  the  narcotic,  too  weak  to  kill  him,  plunges  him  into  a  deep 
slumber  accompanied  by  the  strangest  visions,  during  which  his 
sensations,  his  emotions,  his  memories  are  transformed  in  his  sick  mind 
into  musical  thoughts  and  images.  The  loved  one  herself  has  become  a 
melody  to  him,  and  idee  fixe  as  it  were,  that  he  encounters  and  hears 
everywhere. 

REVERIES,  PASSIONS 

He  recalls  first  that  soul-sickness,  that  vague  des  passions,  those 
depressions,  those  groundless  joys,  that  he  experienced  before  he  first 
saw  his  loved  one;  then  the  volcanic  love  that  she  suddenly  inspired  in 
him,  his  frenzied  suffering,  his  jealous  rages,  his  returns  to  tenderness,  his 
religious  consolations. 
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A  BALL 

He  encounters  the  loved  one  at  a  dance  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  a 
brilliant  party. 

SCENE  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

One  summer  evening  in  the  country,  he  hears  two  shepherds  piping  a 
ranz  des  vaches  in  dialogue;  this  pastoral  duet,  the  scenery,  the  quiet 
rustling  of  the  trees  gently  brushed  by  the  wind,  the  hopes  he  has 
recently  found  some  reason  to  entertain  —  all  concur  in  affording  his 
heart  an  unaccustomed  calm,  and  in  giving  a  more  cheerful  color  to  his 
ideas.  But  she  appears  again,  he  feels  a  tightening  in  his  heart,  painful 
presentiments  disturb  him  —  what  if  she  were  deceiving  him?  —  One  of 
the  shepherds  takes  up  his  simple  tune  again,  the  other  no  longer 
answers.  The  sun  sets  —  distant  sound  of  thunder  —  loneliness  — 
silence. 

MARCH  TO  THE  SCAFFOLD 

He  dreams  that  he  has  killed  his  beloved,  that  he  is  condemned  to 
death  and  led  to  the  scaffold.  The  procession  moves  forward  to  the 
sounds  of  a  march  that  is  now  sombre  and  fierce,  now  brilliant  and 
solemn,  in  which  the  muffled  sound  of  heavy  steps  gives  way  without 
transition  to  the  noisiest  clamor.  At  the  end,  the  idee  fixe  returns  for  a 
moment,  like  a  last  thought  of  love  interrupted  by  the  fatal  blow. 


DREAM  OF  A  WITCHES'  SABBATH 

He  sees  himself  at  the  Sabbath,  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  troop  of 
ghosts,  sorcerers,  monsters  of  every  kind,  come  together  for  his  funeral. 
Strange  noises,  groans,  bursts  of  laughter,  distant  cries  which  other  cries 
seem  to  answer.  The  beloved  melody  appears  again,  but  it  has  lost  its 
character  of  nobility  and  shyness;  it  is  no  more  than  a  dance  tune, 
mean,  trivial,  and  grostesque:  it  is  she,  coming  to  join  the  Sabbath.  —  A 
roar  of  joy  at  her  arrival.  —  She  takes  part  in  the  devilish  orgy.  — 
Funeral  knell,  burlesque  parody  of  the  Dies  irae,  sabbath  round-dance. 
The  sabbath  round  and  the  Dies  irae  combined. 


— John  Russell 


John  Russell  writes  on  art  for  The  New  York  Times. 
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Remaining  concerts  in 
Cecilia's  102nd  Season 


"\ 


SATURDAY  APRIL1  at  8  p.m. 

German  Choral  Songs 
of  the  19th  Century 
Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  Schubert 

SATURDAY  MAY 20 at  8  p.m. 

BRITTEN  :  Phaedra,  Op.  93 

Boston  Premiere 

With  Jane  Struss,  mezzo-soprano 

PURCELL:  My  Heart  Is  Inditing 

BACH :  Magnificat  in  D 

Performances  in  Sanders  Theater,  Harvard 

Tickets  at  $6.50,  $5,  $4,  $3 

Call  247-1465 

Or  write  to  :  The  Cecilia  Society 
1 773  Beacon  Street 
Brookline,  MA  021 46 

Arts/  Boston  Ticket  Vouchers  accepted 

Ccimu 
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THE  CECILIA  SOCIETY 

DONALD  TEETERS,  Music  Director 

Supported  in  part  by  the 

Mass.  Council  on  the  Arts  &  Humanities  j 


The  best  of  the  biincK 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
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The  autograph  of  the  chapter  in  the  Memoirs  in  which  Berlioz  describes  the  composition 
of  the  Symphonie  fantastique.  From  the  collection  of  Sarah  C.  Fenderson,  Cambridge. 
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Europe  is 
three  blocks 
east  of  here. 

If  you've  been  taken  by  the 

shortage  of  good  restaurants 

around  Symphony  Hall,  take  a 

walk  down  Huntington  Avenue. 

Across  from  the  Christian  Science 

Center  is  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 

And  inside  The  Colonnade,  two  of 

the  most  European  restaurants  in 

America.  Zachary's :  where  dinner 

entrees  range  from  roast  rack  of 

baby  lamb  to  Steak  Au  Poivre  En 

Chemise,  served  in  the  tradition 

usually  found  on  the  continent. 

And  The  Cafe  Promenade:  a 

light-filled,  airy  room  reminiscent 

of  all  the  enchanting  little  cafes  of 

Europe.  Here  you  can  dine  on 

lighter  continental  cuisine  such  as 

crepes  and  sandwiches.  And  some 

of  the  most  extraordinary 

pastries  in  town.  From  5:30 

until  7  pm,  Zachary's  has  a 

"table  d'hote"  menu  that  allows 

for  comfortable  dining  before 

Symphony.  And  for  those  who 

never  dine  until  after  Symphony, 

both  restaurants  are  open  until 

11:00  every  evening.  Either  way 

they're  two  of  the  few  restaurants 

that  let  you  enjoy  fme  dining  and 

Symphony  during  the  same  night. 

Zachary^and 
Cafe  Promenade 

at  TheCokmnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone  (617)  261-2800.  In-hotel  parking  available. 
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NHW  TO  BOSTON 

We  specialize  in  beauiiful  European  designed 

downfilled  comforlers.  A  wide  Selection  of 

atlractive  linens  and  comforier  accessories  provide 

an  exciting  and  versatile  decoraiine  concept. 

229.  Berkeley  Street  267-6591 


"^e  C^ntata^ingeiS 

16th  CENTURY  MASS  & 
19th  CENTURY  SONGS 


Willaert's 
Missa  Mente  Tota 

(1st  U.S.  performance) 

[Songs  of  Schumann 
and  Brahms 
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John  Ferris 
conducting 

Wed.,  Feb.  22, 
at  8:30  p.m. 

Sanders  Theatre, 

Cambridge 

Tickets:  $7,  $5,  $3 

ARTS  Vouchers  accepted 

For  information: 

The  Cantata  Singers 

Box  375 

Cambridge.  MA  02138 

661-7040 
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MORE  .  .  . 

Smetana  by  Brian  Large  is  an  excellent  book  (Praeger),  and  there  is  an  interesting 
essay  on  "The  genesis  of  The  bartered  bride"  in  Gerald  Abraham's  Slavonic  and 
Romantic  Music  (St.  Martin's).  There  are  especially  fine  recordings  of  The 
bartered  bride  Overture  by  Rudolf  Kempe  and  the  Royal  Philharmonic 
(Seraphim,  with  music  by  Dvorak  and  Weinberger),  Walter  Susskind  and  the  St. 
Louis  Symphony  (Turnabout,  a  two-record  album  including  Smetana's  six 
symphonic  poems  My  fatherland) ,  and  Fritz  Reiner  with  the  Chicago  Symphony 
(RCA,  with  music  by  Dvorak,  Mendelssohn,  Weinberger,  and  Richard  Strauss). 

Barbara  Kolb's  Soundings  is  not  recorded;  however,  others  of  her  works  are, 
including  Figments  for  flute  and  piano.  Chansons  bas  for  soprano  and  chamber 
ensemble,  and  Three  place  settings  (Desto,  with  music  by  Richard  Moryl); 
Looking  for  Claudio  and  Spring  River  Flowers  Moon  Night  (CRI,  with  music  by 
Walter  Mays  and  Phillip  Rhodes);  and  Trobar  Clus  and  Solitaire  (Turnabout, 
with  music  by  Mario  Davidovsky). 

Berlioz's  Memoirs  are  superbly  translated  and  edited  by  David  Cairns  (Knopf, 
also  available  as  a  Norton  paperback).  Berlioz  and  the  Romantic  Century  by 
Jacques  Barzun  is  the  most  complete  —  indeed  very  wordy  —  biographical- 
critical  work  in  English  (Columbia,  with  an  abridged  version  available  in 
paperback  under  the  title  Berlioz  and  his  century).  Indispensable  is  the  Norton 
Critical  Score  edition  of  the  Symphonic  fantastique  edited  by  Edward  T.  Cone, 
including  the  most  correct  version  of  the  score  in  general  circulation,  superb 
historical  and  critical  material  by  Cone,  and  other  matter,  including  the  review  by 
Robert  Schumann  (Norton,  available  in  paperback).  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  have  recorded  the  Fantastique  (Deutsche  Grammophon)  and 
there  is  also  an  earlier  Ozawa  recording  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  (Odyssey). 
Colin  Davis  and  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  give  an  extraordinarily  beautiful 
performance,  but  with  the  nuisance,  rather  common  in  recordings,  of  a  side-turn  in 
the  middle  of  the  slow  movement  (Philips).  That  annoyance  is  avoided  on  the 
excellent  recording  by  Pierre  Boulez  and  the  London  Symphony  (Columbia, 
available  as  a  single  by  itself,  or  in  a  two-record  album  with  the  Fantastique' s 
sequel  Lelio,  with  John  Mitchinson,  John  Shirley -Quirk,  Jean-Louis  Barrault,  and 
the  London  Symphony  Chorus).  Another  Fantastique  recording  worth  knowing  is 
the  one  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  with  the  French  National  Radio  Orchestra 
(Seraphim). 

-M.S. 

ADDENDUM  .  .  . 

In  MORE  .  .  .  for  the  Bach  family  program  conducted  by  Raymond  Leppard,  we 
stated  that  the  Sextet  in  C  by  John  Christian  Bach  was  not  recorded.  Mr.  Norbert 
B.  Lacy  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  writes  to  point  out  that  the  work  is  in  fact 
available,  though  attributed  to  Johann  Christioph  Friedrich  Bach,  on  a  Sine  Qua 
Non  record  along  with  works  of  Wilhelm  Friedemann  and  John  Christian  Bach, 
played  by  oboist  Alfred  Sous,  violinist  Giinter  Kehr,  hornists  Gustav  Neudecker 
and  Waldemar  Seel,  cellist  Reinhold  Buhl,  and  harpsichordist  Martin  Galling. 
Our  thanks  to  Mr.  Lacy. 
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ALL  NEWTON  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

321  Chestnut  Street  •  West  Newton  02165 
Andrew  Wolf,  Director 

presents 

The  Spring  Lectures 

Friday,  March  31,  11:30  A.M. 

William  Moyer:  "Awash  with  Musicians" 

Friday,  April  14,  11:30  A.M. 
Ellen  Pfeifer:  "Final  Alice" 

Friday,  April  28,  11:30  A.M. 

Michael  Steinberg:  "Liszt  and  Wagner" 

The  lectures  have  been  planned  to  relate  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchiestra 
program  being  performed  on  the  same  day.  Each  lecture  is  followed  by  a 
light  lunch. 

Tickets  for  each  lecture  and  lunch  are  $6:00  and  may  be  obtained  by  calling 
527-4553  or  332-9380. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  .  . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  — 

(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL :  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,- or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to  the 
concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will 
be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard, 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  calling 
in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  to  the 
Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to  their  seats. 
LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway 
at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by 
the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE :  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 

Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 

drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 

amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  will 

be  open  at  12  :  15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 

Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

PUBLIC  TELEPHONES  AND  AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch 

Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 

first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE :  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 

concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 

by  calling  the.switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  and 

makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will 

receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your  contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 

ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 

before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order 

not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS :  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  concerts 
only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $2.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the  Huntington 
Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays  beginning  at  6  pm. 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS :  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7), 
WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9).  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3), 
and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88. 5). Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM  &  FM  (Boston  102.5  FM : 
1330  AM),  and  WFCR-FM).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC-FM,  and  WFCR-FM. 
WFCR-FM. 

THE  FRIENDS'  PAGE :  A  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  anyone 
who  makes  an  annual  contribution  to  the  Orchestra  in  any  amount.  You  can 
receive  the  BSO  publication  by  becoming  a  Friend  who  contributes  $25  or  more. 
For  further  information  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  If  you  are 
already  receiving  the  BSO  and  wish  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address,  along  with  your  mailimg  label,  to  the  Development  Office,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
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"\^  edit  the  MmilDr  so  that 
when  readers  are  teugh 
reading  it,thQ^'re  not  in  a  pit 

(^despaic\^  describe 
sduti(Mi^ 

John  Hughes 

Editor  and  Manager 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Isn't  this  the  kind  of  news  youVe 
been  needing?  The  Monitor  focuses 
on  significant  regional,  national,  and 
international  events,  then  gives  its 
readers  what  they  need:  constructive, 
solution-oriented  reporting. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  clear, 
fair  appraisal  of  your  world,  this 
award- winning  newspaper  should  be 
your  key  daily  news  source.  To 
subscribe  to  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  call  toll  free:  800-225-7090. 
(In  Mass.,  call  collect:  617-262-2300.) 

Or  use  the  coupon  below. 

News.The  way  you  need  it. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SQENCE  MONITOR. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  every  Monday  through  Friday  for: 

D  3  months  $12.50  D  9  months  $37.50 

D  6  months  $25  □  One  year,  only  $45 -a  $5  saving 

D  Check/money  order  enclosed*     D  Bill  me  later 


Name  (Please  print) 


Street 


Apt. 


City  State/Country 

*Outside  U.S.A.  use  current  local  exchange  rate. 
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ZIP/Post  Code 

E2B 


How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  auid  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous: The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look .  .  .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL 

MASTERWQRKS  FESTIVAL   E)F  MUSIG 

puts  the  spotlight  on 

EELEBRATED  EQMPQSERS  OF  TODAY 


NEW  ENGLAND  PREMIERE 

Images  of  Man 
Moralities 
Stabat  Mater 

FIRST  BOSTON  PERFORMANCE 

Magnificat 

The  Sun,  The  Soaring  Eagle, 
The  Turquoise  Prince,  The  God 

PLUS 

Mass  for  Double  Chorus 
Fanfares 

PLUS 


Robert  Starer 

Hans  Werner  Henze 

Krzysztof  Penderecki 

Luciano  Berio 
William  Bergsma 

Frank  Martin 
Daniel  Pinkham 


An  Evening  of  Chamber  Music  New  England  Composers 

ALLEN  LANNOM,  CONDUCTOR 

Three  Sundays  in  March  at  8 :  00  pm 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  First  &  Second  Church  in  Boston 

FOR  RESERVATIONS,  PHONE 
(617)  785-0133  (617)  275-8813 

Series  Tickets  Single  Tickets 

$14,  $12.50  &  $11     ARTS/Boston  vouchers  accepted      $6,  $5  &  $4 
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Art  In  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  will  feature  art  exhibitions  each 
month  in  cooperation  with  some  of  the  fine  galleries  in  and  around  the  Boston 
area.  Listed  below  are  the  participating  galleries  and  the  dates  that  their  exhibitions 
will  run.  For  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  exhibits,  please  see  the  Art  In  The  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  column  each  month  in  the  BSO  newsletter. 

The  Childs  Gallery 21  February  —  20  March 

Impressions  Workshop 20  March  —  17  April 

Boston  Printmakers 17  April  —  14  May 

Pucker-Safrai 14  May  —  11  June 


More  music  for  your  money. 

The  Classical  Record  Center  in  the  Barnes  &  Noble  Bookstore 
is  one  of  the  few  record  stores  in  Boston  devoted  exclusively 
to  classical  music.  And  probably  the  only  one  to 
offer  the  full  line  of  every  budget  label  listed 
in  the  Schwann  catalogue. 

Barnes  &  Noble  also  features  the  com- 
plete Columbia  Masterworks  and 
Columbia  Odyssey  catalogues 
as  well  as  a  wide  selection  of  other 
leading  American  and  European 
labels,  all  at  discount  prices. 

So  come  to  Barnes  &  Noble,  where  you  always  get 
more  books  for  your  money  And  more  music,  too. 

395  Washington  St.  (Across  from  Filene's)  Open  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7;  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6. 


Stage  Door  Lectures  and 
Pre-Symphony  Suppers 


Now  that  you've  made  plans  to  attend  BSO 
concerts,  why  not  plan  to  attend  the  Stage 
Door  Lectures  and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
as  well?  Both  events  are  fun  and  informa- 
tive with  speakers  from  the  Orchestra, 
BSO  staff,  and  the  music  circle  in  and 
around  Boston., For  $35.00  you  can  reserve 
a  seat  for  the  Friday  Stage  Door  Lectures 
of  4  November,  9  December,  27  January, 
17  February,  and  7  April.  $25.00  will  take 
you  to  a  series  of  three  Pre-Symphony  Suppers. 

Stage  Door  Lectures  entirely  subscribed! 


Pre-Symphony  Suppers 

Tuesday  'B' 

18  October,  6  December,  and  4  April 

Tuesday  'C 

8  November,  10  January,  and  14  February 

Thursday  A' 

13  October,  8  December,  and  30  March 

Thursday  'B' 

5  January,  23  February,  13  April 

Tuesday  "B"  and  Thursday  "10"  Pre- 
Symphony  suppers  entirely  subscribed. 

"Thursday  B"  series  start  January  5. 
$25  for  series  of  three. 

Single  reservations  available  for 

remaining  suppers  @  8.50  each  for 

Tuesday  "C"-  1/10  2/14  Thursday  "A"-  3/30 
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COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 


Wednesday,  22  February  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
At  6:45,  Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss 
the  program  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 
Thursday,  23  February  —  8:30-10:10 

Thursday  'B'  Series 
Friday,  24  February  —  2-3:40 
Saturday,  25  February  —  8:30-10:10 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Rachmaninoff     Piano  Concerto  No.  3 
in  D  minor,  Op.  30 
Alexis  Weissenberg 

Ravel     Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales 
Ravel     La  valse 


Friday,  24  March  —  2-4 :  10 

Saturday,  25  March  —  8:30-10:40 

JAMES  LEVINE  conducting : 

Mozart     Mass  in  C  minor,  K.427, 
The  Great 

Verdi     Four  Sacred  Pieces 

Kathleen  Battle,  soprano;  Maria 
Ewing,  mezzo-soprano;  Philip 
Creech,  tenor;  John  Cheek, 
baritone;  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus,  John  Oliver 
Conductor. 

Wednesday,  29  March  at  7:30 
Open  Rehearsal 

At  6:45,  Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss 
the  program  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room. 

Thursday,  30  March  —  8:30-10:25 
Thursday  'A'  Series 

Friday,  31  March  —  2-3:55 

Saturday,  1  April  —  8:30-10:25 

Tuesday,  4  April  —  7:30-9:25 
Tuesday  'B'  Series 

GENNADY  ROZHDESTVENSKY 
conducting 

Mozart     Symphony  No.  38  in  D,  K.504, 

Prague 
Shostakovich     Symphony  No.  4,  Op.  43 


Thursday,  6  April  —  7:30-9:05 

Thursday  '10'  Series 
Friday,  7  April  —  2-3:35 
Saturday,  8  April  —  8:30-10:05 

GENNADY  ROZHDESTVENSKY 
conducting 

Schubert     Italian  Overture 

Strauss     Burlesque  for  Piano 

and  Orchestra, 

Viktoria  Postnikova,  piano 
Sibelius     Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  43 


Ladies 
Invited 


Free 
Parking 


The  Perfect 
Prelude 


tof^^^o^ ^ 


The  Complete 
Coda 

in  Eating  &  Drinking. 

New  York  Sirloin 

Prime  Rib  of  Beef 

Baked  Stuffed  Shrimp 

London  Broil 

Barbecued  Spareribs 

Boston  Scrod 

The  Original  Saloon 

344  Newbury  St.,  Boston 

Other  Saloon  Locations  at 

South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree  and 

Chestnut  Hill  Mall,  Chestnut  Hill 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON  02110 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 

John  L  Thorndike 

Vice  President 


Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

H.  GiLMAN  Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 


John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Oliver  F.  Ames 

Trustee 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel   Cabot,  Inc. 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Bayard  Henry 

Corporafe  Consultant 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Ralph  B. 

Trustee 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Cray 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Philip  Dean 

Trustee 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Williams 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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Informal 
Great  Performances 


.^«i 


1978  OPEN  REHEARSALS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

You  can  attend  the  final  runthroughs, 
in  an  informal  atmosphere,  of  some 
of  the  great  performances 
scheduled  this  season. 

For  the  20th  consecutive 
year,  you're  invited  to  enjoy 
an  inside  look  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  as  it  prepares  its 

-    concerts. 

fj        You  can  also  hear  an 

|i  informal  discussion  led  by  the  ^^^i^^, 

j;  B.S.O.'s  Michael  Steinberg,  "^ 

I;       45  minutes  before  the 
rehearsal  begins. 


te¥"' 


f^?*^ 


^0t 


r»- 


DATE 

FEB.  22 
7:30pm 


CONDUCTOR 

SEIJI 
OZAWA 


WORKS  BY 

RACHMANINOFF,  RAVEL 
Alexis  Welssenberg,  Piano 


MAR  29    GENNADY 

7  30pm    ROZHDESTVENSKY 


WORKS  BY 

MOZART,  SHOSTAKOVICH 


APR.  26    SEIJI  WORKS  BY  LISZT,  WAGNER 

7:30pm    OZAWA        SOLOISTS  Jessye  Norman,  Peter  Hoffman, 

Gwynne  Howell 

General  admission  to  open  rehearsals  is  $3.50  at  Box  Office.  You  may  also 
purctiase  the  3  open  rehearsals  as  a  series  at  the  reduced  price  of  $9.00.  To 
order  tickets  for  the  3  rehearsals  by  mail:  send  a  check  made  payable  to 
the  Boston  Symphony  for  $9  00  and  mail  to:  Box  Office,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  Mass  ,  021 15   Ticket  sales  subsidize  the  musicians  pension  fund. 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ^11 
ORCHESTRA 

8i:iJI  C)ZA\X'A  .A^ 

■J        Al/M/c-      ,tM! 
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THF 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
AT  JORDAN  HALL: 

Sunday,  February  19,  at  4:00  pm 

Program: 

Mozart:  Quartet  for  oboe  &  strings,  K,  370 

Schoenberg:  Fantasy  for  violin  &  piano,  op,  47 

Varese:  Octandre  (1924) 

Schubert:  Piano  Trio  No.  2  in  E-flat,  D.  929 

Gilbert  Kalish,  guest  pianist 

Tickets:  $6  (sold  out),  $5,  $4  are  available  at  the 
JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 

Next  concert  in  the  series:  Sunday,  April  9,  1978 
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Uncomfortable  thought:  V[>ur  concert 
ticket  pays  for  less  than  half  a  seat. 

Admission  charges  to  any  form  of  the  visual  or  performing  arts  usually 
pay  for  less  than  half  the  operating  costs. 

The  difference  between  admission  charges  and 
operating  costs  is  an  income  gap  — bridged  by 
contributions. 

Without  such  contributions,  many  of  us  couldn't 
afford  to  attend.  It  would  mean  a  less  stimulating, 
less  entertaining,  narrower  world  for  many  people. 
Please  support  the  arts  financially  if  you 
can.  But  there  are  other  ways 
you  can  help.  In  fund  raising 
activities.  In  urging  support  by 
governments.  By  sponsoring 
local  art  groups.  By  under- 
writing scholarships  for 
talented  young  people. 
Do  more  than  be  part 
of  the  audience. 
Please  be  a  patron,  too. 

SUPPORT  THE  ARTS. 

Business  Committee 
for  the  Arts,  Inc. 
1700  Broadway 
New  York,  N.Y  10019. 
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People  who  have  devoted  a  lifetime  to 
acquiring  money  often  have  a  hard 
time  letting  go  of  it— even  when  it's 
in  their  own  interest.  But  taking  on  a 
knowledgeable  partner  like  New 
England  ^Ierchants  Bank  need  not 
mean  losing  control  of  your  hard-  • 
earned  fortune.  On  the  contran'.  it 
may  help  you  save  it  from  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  a  fluctuating  stock 
market. 

To  find  out  how  our  experts  can 
help,  write  or  call  Harn'  Baughman. 
or  any  of  our  trust  or  banking  officers, 
at  New  England  Merchants  Bank. 
28  State  Street,  Boston.  Massachu- 
setts 02109.  (617)  742-4000. 

XEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 


"But  if  you  timi  your  back  an  the  market  entirely, 
will  the  Dow  ever  break  a  thousand  again?" 


ManberFDIC 
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Accompanist  to 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Pops  •  Arthur  Fiedler  •  Seiji  Ozawa 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Tanglewooc 


This 


This  is 
oinsrto 


other. 
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CastelRolicufi     .  _ 

Now  in^^toe  as^well9S] 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Ca,  IrK.,  Somervilk 


97th  SEASON 


TRUST  BANKING. 

A  symphony  in  financial  planning. 
Conducted  by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Decisions  which  affect  personal  financial  goals  are  often 

best  made  in  concert  with  a  professional  advisor . 

However,  some  situations  require  consultation  with  a  number 

of  professionals  skilled  in  different  areas  of  financial 

management.  Real  estate  advisors.  Tax  consultants. 

Estate  planners.  Investment  managers. 

To  assist  people  with  these  needs,  our  venerable 

Boston  banking  institution  has  developed  a  new  banking 

concept  which  integrates  all  of  these  professional 

services  into  a  single  program. 

The  program  is  called  trust  banking.  Orchestrated  by 
Roger  Dane,  Vice  President,  722-7022,  for  a  modest  fee. 


DIRECTORS 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

Chairman,  Executive 
Committee 

Dwight  L.  Allison,  Jr. 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

David  C.  Crockett 

Deputy  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  to  the  General 
Director,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital 

F.  Stanton  Deland,  jr. 
Partner,  Sherburne, 
Powers  &  Needham 


Hans  H.  Estin 

Vice  Chairman,  North 

American  Management 

Corporation 
Nathan  H.  Garrick,  Jr. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the 

Board 
Donald  J.  Hurley 

Partner,  Goodwin, 

Procter  &  Hoar 
Robert  Mainer 

Senior  Vice  President, 

The  Boston  Company, 

Inc. 
William  F.  Morton 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
LovettC.  Peters 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 


George  W.  Phillips 

Executive  Vice 

President 
George  Putnam 

Chairman,  Putnam 

Management 

Company,  Inc. 
John  E.  Rogerson 

Partner,  Hutchins  & 

Wheeler 
Henry  E.  Russell 

President 
Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
Charles  W.  Schmidt 

President,  S.D.  Warren 

Company  (A  Division 

of  Scott  Paper  Company) 


C.  Vincent  Vappi 

President,  Vappi  & 

Company,  Inc. 
JepthaH.  Wade 

Partner,  Choate,  Hall 

&  Stewart 
William  W.Wolbach 

Vice  Chairman 

of  the  Board 
Honorary  Director 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Chairman,  The  Stop  & 

Shop  Companies,  Inc. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Seventh  Season  1977-1978 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
TalcottM,  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson).  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  Clowes 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder  ' 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 


Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 
John  T.  Noonan 


Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Executive  Director 

Gideon  Toeplitz 
Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 
of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 
Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 

Advisor  for 
the  Music  Director 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 
Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 

of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Thomas  W.  Morris 

Manager 

Daniel  R.  Gustin 
Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 
Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.White 

Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1977  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 
Chairman 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Vice  Chairman 


Weston  P.  Figgins 
■  Vice  Chairman 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 
Secretary 


Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Frederick  Brandi 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  G.Garivaltis 

Mrs^  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  Golding 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall,  III 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

John  S.  McLennan 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Richard  P.  Morse 


David  G.  Mugar 

Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Mrs.  A.  Lloyd  Russell 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Roger  Woodworth 
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1978  OPEN  REHEARSALS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 


You  can  attend  the  tinal  runthrougtis, 
in  an  informal  atmosphere,  of  some 
of  the  great  performances 
scheduled  this  season.  j| 

For  the  20th  consecutive 
year,  you're  invited  to  enjoy 
an  inside  look  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  as  it  prepares  its 
-    concerts. 

You  can  also  hear  an 
11  informal  discussion  led  by  the 
B.S.O.'s  Michael  Steinberg, 
45  minutes  before  the 
rehearsal  begins 


Seiji  Ozawa 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall 
of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria  in  1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He  attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  and 
graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation,  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besanqon,  France,  and  was  invited  by  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying 
at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr,  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music  Director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later  to  study 
and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his  inaugural 
season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  although  he 
remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77  season. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
guest  conductor  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  each  year.  He  has  conducted  at  Covent  Garden,  and  returns  to 
Japan  annually  to  conduct  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras.  The 
newest  items  on  his  large  and  growing  discography  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
are  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite,  and  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and 
Celeste,  and  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5  (all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon),  and 
Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd  New  World  Records). 


Seating  within  string  sections  follows  a  system  of  rotation.  Since 
string  players  periodically  occupy  different  chairs,  the  listing  of 
string  personnel  after  principal  chairs  is  alphabetical. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1977/78 


Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Marylou  Speaker 

Principal  Second  Violin 
Fahnestock  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Emanuel  Boder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gerald  Elias 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Darlene  Gray 
Max  Hobart 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
Amnon  Levy 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Michel  Sasson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Harvey  Seigel 
Roger  Shermont 
Raymond  Sird 
Rolland  Tapley 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michael  Vitale 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Max  Winder 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  5.  Dana  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
Betty  Benthin 
Reuben  Green 
Earl  Hedberg 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Eugene  Lehner 
Jerome  Lipson 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Phillip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 
Ronald  Feldman 
Martin  Hoherman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jonathan  Miller 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
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Ninety-Seventh  Season 

Thursday,  23  February  at  8:30 
Friday,  24  February  at  2:00 
Saturday,  25  February  at  8:30 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


RACHMANINOFF  Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  D  minor.  Opus  30 

Allegro  ma  non  tanto 
Intermezzo:  Adagio 
Alia  breve 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 


INTERMISSION 


RAVEL 


Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales 

Modere 

Assez  lent 

Modere 

Assez  anime 

Presque  lent 

Assez  vif 

Moins  vif 

Epilogue:  Lent 

La  valse,  choreographic  poem 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  10:10  and  Friday's  about  3:40. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano 

Alexis  Weissenberg  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in 

loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 


Notes 

Sergey  Rachmaninoff 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  D  minor.  Opus  30 


Sergey  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff  was 
born  in  Oneg,  district  of  Novgorod, 
Russia,  on  2  April  1873  and  died  in  . 
Beverly  Hills,  California,  on  28  March 
1943.  He  composed  the  Piano  Concerto 
No.  3  expressly  for  his  North 
American  tour  in  1909  and  first  played 
the  work  on  28  November  that  year 
with  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Walter  Damrosch 
conducting.  On  his  stop  in  Boston  on 
that  tour  he  played  the  Concerto  No.  2 
in  C  minor,  but  he  introduced  the 
Third  Concerto  here  at  his  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  with  Pierre 
Monteux  on  31  October  and  1 
November  1919.  He  also  played  it  with 
the  orchestra  under  Serge 
Koussevitzky's  direction  in  1935.  Other 
pianists  to  have  played  it  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  include  Vladimir 
Horowitz  and  Witold  Malcuczynski 
(with  Koussevitzky),  Monique  de  la 
Bruchollerie  (Ernest  Ansermet),  Byron 
Janis  (Charles  Munch  and  James  De 
Preist),  Van  Cliburn  (Munch  and  Erich 
Leinsdorf),  Idil  Beret  (Leinsdorf),  Gina 
Bachauer  (Charles  Wilson),  Alexis 
Weissenberg  (Seiji  Ozawa),  and 
Horacio  Gutierrez  (Max  Rudolf).  The 
most  recent  performances  at  the 
orchestra's  Boston  concerts  were  the 
Gutierrez-Rudolf  ones  in  November 
and  December  1971,  but  Byron  Janis 
played  it  at  Tanglewood  with  James  De 
Preist  in  August  1973.  Along  with  solo 
piano,  the  concerto  calls  for  two  each 
of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  and 
strings. 

In  October  1906,  Rachmaninoff  moved  with  his  wife  and  daughter  from 
Moscow  to  Dresden.  He  was  the  successful  composer  of  two  piano  concertos, 
three  operas,  chamber  music,  works  for  solo  piano  (including  a  certain  C  sharp 
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minor  Prelude  that  was  already  threatening  to  take  over  his  life  and  to  which  he 
referred  as  "It"),  and  several  dozen  important  songs.  He  was  an  admired 
conductor  and  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  pianists  of  his  —  and  any  —  time. 
The  premiere  in  April  1897  of  his  Symphony  No.  1,  horrendously  conducted  by 
Alexander  Glazunov,  had  been  for  Rachmaninoff  an  experience  so  demoralizing 
that  he  welcomed  being  kept  exceedingly  busy  as  a  performer.  The  success  of  his 
psychiatric  and  hypnotic  treatment  with  Dr.  Nikolay  Dahl,  the  ease  with  which 
in  consequence  he  composed  his  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  C  minor,  and  the 
pleasure  this  work  gave  when  he  introduced  it  in  1901,  all  changed  his  outlook. 
He  continued  to  appear  in  public  and  was  a  principal  conductor  at  the  Bolshoi 
Opera  for  two  years  beginning  October  1904,  but,  like  all  composers  who  have 
consuming  careers  as  performers  —  Leonard  Bernstein  and  Pierre  Boulez  are  two 
examples  in  our  immediate  experience  —  Rachmaninoff  found  himself  longing  for 
time  just  to  compose.  The  move  to  Dresden  was  a  move  to  take  himself  out  of 
circulation,  and  he  chose  the  beautiful  Saxon  capital  because  he  and  his  wife  had 
become  fond  of  it  on  their  honeymoon  four  years  earlier.  It  was  a  good  period 
for  him,  and  among  the  works  he  wrote  there  or  during  summer  visits  to  the 
family  estate  at  Oneg  were  the  Symphony  No.  2  in  E  minor  (played  at  these 
concerts  in  early  December),  The  Isle  of  the  Dead  after  Arnold  Bbcklin's  painting 
in  the  Dresden  Semper  Gallery,  and  the  Piano  Sonata  No.  1  in  D  minor.  Offers 
to  play  and  conduct  kept  coming  in  and  they  were  by  no  means  all  to  be  denied. 
Rachmaninoff  decided  to  accept  an  invitation  to  visit  the  United  States,  not 
without  anguish:  "My  hands  tremble,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend.  "You  .  .  .  could  not 
possibly  understand  what  tortures  I  live  through  when  I  realize  that  this  question 
has  to  be  decided  by  me  and  me  alone."  For  that  tour  he  wrote  the  present 
concerto.  He  made  his  American  debut  at  a  recital  at  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  on  4  November  1909,  went  to  Philadelphia  to  conduct  the  first 
performance  in  this  country  of  the  Second  Symphony,  and  a  few  weeks  later 
introduced  his  new  concerto  with  Walter  Damrosch  and  the  New  York 
Symphony.  Soon  after,  he  played  it  again  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
under  Gustav  Mahler  —  another  conductor  struggling  for  time  to  compose  — 
making  a  point  in  his  memoirs  of  expressing  his  gratitude  to  Mahler  for  the  care 
he  took  preparing  the  concerto  (which  tells  us  something  about  Damrosch). 
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For  all  his  works  for  piano  and  orchestra,  Rachmaninoff  invented  arresting 

beginnings.  In  the  First  and  Fourth  concertos  he  is  aggressive,  outright  combative. 
The  Second  emerges  from  a  famous  series  of  groping,  tolling  chords.  As  much  as 
they  are  the  essence  of  all  that  is  Romantic,  so  is  the  prickly,  skeletal  start  of  the 
Rhapsody  on  a  theme  of  Paganini  wittily  anti-Romantic.  And  in  the  first 
measures  of  the  Third  Concerto  we  find  a  quality  we  do  not  usually  associate 
with  Rachmaninoff  —  simplicity.  For  two  measures  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn, 
timpani,  and  muted  strings  set  up  a  pulse  against  which  the  piano  sings  —  or  is  it 
"speaks?"  —  a  long  and  quiet  melody,  the  two  hands  in  unison  like  in  a  piano 
duet  by  Schubert.  It  is  a  lovely  inspiration,  that  melody,  unfolding  in  subtle 
variation,  just  a  few  notes  being  continuously  redisposed  rhythmically.  Once 
only,  to  the  extent  of  a  single  eighth-note,  the  melody  exceeds  the  range  of  an 
octave;  most  of  it  stays  within  a  fifth,  and  that  narrowness  of  gamut  contributes 
to  our  sense  that  this  is  profoundly  and  unmistakably  Russian  (cf.,  for  example, 
Stravinsky's  melodies  in  The  rite  of  spring  and  Symphonies  of  wind  instruments). 
Rachmaninoff  told  the  musicologist  Joseph  Yasser  that  the  theme  had  come  to 
him  "ready-made"  and  had  in  effect  "written  itself,"  an  impression  and 
observation  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  Yasser's  later  discovery  of  a  close 
relationship  to  a  Russian  liturgical  chant,  Thy  tomb.  O  Savior,  soldiers  guarding. 
The  accompaniment  cost  Rachmaninoff  considerable  thought  and  trouble.  He  was 
thinking,  he  told  Yasser,  of  the  sound  of  piano  with  orchestra,  of  singing  the 
melody  on  the  piano  "as  a  singer  would  sing  it,  and  [finding]  a  suitable  orchestral 
accompaniment,  or  rather,  one  that  would  not  muffle  this  singing."  What  he 
found  invites,  for  precision  and  delicacy,  comparison  with  the  workmanship  in 
Mozart's  concertos.  The  accompaniment  does  indeed  not  muffle  the  singing,  but 
even  while  exquisitely  tactful  in  its  recessiveness,  it  is  absolutely  "specific"  —  a 
real  and  characterful  invention,  the  fragmentary  utterances  of  the  violins  now 
anticipating,  now  echoing  the  pianist's  song,  the  woodwinds  sometimes  and  with 
utmost  gentleness  reinforcing  the  bass  or  joining  the  piano  in  a  few  notes  of  its 
melody.  (At  about  the  same  time,  and  with  his  own  characteristically  "nervous" 
sense  of  detail,  Mahler  was  inventing  similar  not-quite-doublings  of  voice  by 
instruments  in  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde.) 

The  conjunction  of  integration  and  contrast  is  characteristic  of  this  concerto. 
The  second  theme,  for  example,  is  first  adumbrated  as  a  kind  of  twitch  in  a  few 
wind  instruments  behind  delicate  pianistic  passage-work  before  a  mini- 
cadenza  and  an  expansive  preparatory  gesture  in  the  orchestra  prepare  its  formal 
arrival.  When  it  does  at  last  appear,  Rachmaninoff  presents  it  in  two  strikingly 
different  guises  —  first  as  a  dialogue  of  orchestra  and  piano,  staccato  and 
conspiratorial*,  then  as  a  lyric  melody,  legato  and  espressivo.  to  which  bassoon 
and  horn  add  their  dolce  comments.  The  further  progress  of  the  movement 
abounds  in  felicities  and  ingenuities,  sharply  imagined  and  elegantly  executed. 
The  development  begins  with  the  surprise  of  a  return  to  the  opening  of  the 
movement,  including  the  two  so  recognizable  preludial  measures  for  orchestra 
alone:  the  alteration  of  a  single  note  in  the  piano's  melody  is  like  the  throwing  of 
a  switch  that  diverts  the  music  downward  into  a  strange  key  whence  the 


'Rachmaninoff's  own  tiger-spring  playing  of  the  "answer"  embodies 
chords  can  —  the  essence  of  Rachmaninoff  the  pianist. 


as  much  as  nine 
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development  proper  can  take  off.  In  another  brilliant  stroke,  a  huge  cadenza, 
shedding  still  more  fresh  light  on  by  now  familiar  material,  assumes  the  function 
and  rights  of  recapitulation.  But  what  is  going  on  when,  after  a  thunderous 
climax;  after  the  touching  intervention,  one  by  one,  of  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  and 
horn;  after  spacious  subsidence,  the  opening  music  appears  yet  again?  Is  it  explicit 
recapitulation  after  the  impHcit  recapitulation  of  the  cadenza?  But  no,  the 
leisurely  singing  of  the  melody  leads  with  extraordinary  compressions  and 
encapsulations  to  a  final  page  in  which  fragments  of  themes  ghost  by  in  a 
startling  amalgam  of  epigram  and  dream. 

"Intermezzo"  is  a  curiously  shy  designation  for  a  movement  as  expansive  as  this 
Adagio,  though  we  shall  discover  that  it  is  in  fact  all  upbeat  to  a  still  more 
expansive  finale.  But  the  Intermezzo  itself  is  all  adventure  and  event,  not  least  the 
piano's  disruptive  entrance,  which  so  determinedly  wrenches  the  music  away  to 
new  and  distant  harmonic  ground.  What  ensues  is  a  series  of  variations,  broken 
up  by  a  feather-light  waltz  that  perhaps  represents  Rachmaninoff's  remembrance 
of  a  similar  interruption  in  the  slow  movement  of  Tchaikovsky's  Concerto  in  B 
flat  minor.  The  clarinet-and-bassoon  melody  of  the  waltz  is  closely  cousin  to  the 
concerto's  principal  theme,  and  if  one  could  scrutinize  the  piano's  dizzying 
figuration  through  a  time-retarding  device,  one  could  detect  that  it  too  is  made  of 
diminutions  of  the  same  material.  When  the  Intermezzo  gives  explosive  birth  to 
the  finale,  we  are  again  in  a  torrent  of  virtuosity  and  invention.  Here,  too,  the 
second  theme  gets  a  double  presentation,  first  in  harmonic  outline,  solidly  packed 
piano  chords  against  drumming  strings,  then  —  in  a  constrasting  key,  even  —  as 
a  beautifully  scored  impassioned  melody  for  the  piano.  After  that,  Rachmaninoff 
gives  us  the  surprise  of  a  series  of  variations  on  what  pretends  to  be  a  new  idea, 
but  is  in  fact  issue  of  a  union  between  the  first  movement's  second  theme  and  the 
beginning  of  the  finale.  In  the  course  of  this  episode  —  remarkable  for  existing  in 
the  first  place,  for  the  singular  brilliance  of  its  piano  style,  and  for  being  almost 
entirely  anchored  to  the  chord  of  E  flat  —  the  concerto's  very  first  melody 
makes  an  unobtrusive,  slightly  varied  reappearance  in  violas  and  cellos.  That  it  is 
once  again  varied  is  characteristic,  for  the  idea  of  repetition  as  instant  variation 
has  been  implicit  since  the  first  unfolding  of  that  opening  melody.  Now  this  idea 
has  become  an  important  part  of  the  means  at  Rachmaninoff's  disposal  as  he 
faces  the  task  of  integrating  a  work  laid  out  on  an  uncommonly  large  scale,  but 
doing  so  without  loss  of  diversity  or  forward  thrust.  His  evocations  of  earlier 
material  are  imaginative  and  structural  achievements  on  a  level  far  above  the 
naive  quotation-mongering  of,  say,  Dvorak  or  Cesar  Franck. 

Rachmaninoff  was  anxious  to  put  his  best  foot  forward  in  America.  The 
Second  Concerto  had  already  been  played  in  New  York  by  Raoul  Pugno,  Tina 
Lerner,  and  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  and  Rachmaninoff  wanted  his  new  work  to 
convey  a  clear  sense  of  his  growing  powers  as  composer  and  pianist.  It  is  easy  to 
misread  the  Third  Concerto  as  an  attempt  to  consolidate  by  imitation  the  success 
of  the  Second.  They  have,  of  course,  features  in  common  —  the  coruscating, 
dense,  yet  always  lucid  piano  style,  a  certain  melancholy  to  the  song,  a  rhetorical 
stance,  the  apotheosized  ending  (taken  over  from  Grieg's  Concerto),  even  the 
final  cadential  formula      J Jj  |  j  that  is  as  good  as  a  signature.  But  the 
differences  matter  more,  and  they  are  essentially  matters  of  ambition  and  scope: 
the  procedures  that  hold  this  work  together  are  far  beyond  the  possibilities  of  the 
composer  of  the  C  minor  Concerto  eight  years  earlier.  And  much  more  is 
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demanded  of  the  pianist:  the  Third  Concerto  offers  an  immense  challenge  to 
stamina  and  endurance,  the  orchestral  passages  that  frame  the  Intermezzo  being 
the  soloist's  only  moments  of  respite.  Few  pianists  would  agree  with 
Rachmaninoff's  own  estimate  that  the  Third  Concerto  is  "more  comfortable"  than 
the  Second.  Moreover,  to  a  degree  truly  uncommon  for  a  concerto  in  the  big 
Romantic  bravura  tradition,  Rachmaninoff  sees  the  soloist  not  merely  as  someone 
who  can  sing  soulfully  and  thunder  imposingly,  but  as  an  alert,  flexible, 
responsive  musician  who  knows  how  to  blend,  accompany,  and  listen. 
(Rachmaninoff  dedicated  the  score  to  the  pianist  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  his 
time,  his  slightly  younger  contemporary,  Josef  Hofmann.  Hofmann,  however, 
never  played  the  work  —  perhaps,  it  has  been  suggested,  because  his  small  hands 
made  it  decidedly  uncomfortable.) 

Two  points  about  performance  practice  remain  to  be  discussed.  Like  the 
Second  Symphony,  this  concerto  has  a  confusing  history  of  composer-authorized 
cuts.  Presumably,  Rachmaninoff  played  the  concerto  complete  in  its  first  round 
of  performances,  and  from  the  notations  in  the  score  in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  library  I  infer  that  he  was  still  doing  so  when  he  introduced  the  work 
here  in  1919.  But  on  his  return  in  1935  he  made  one  cut  in  each  of  the  three 
movements  —  they  are  marked  with  his  initials  in  blue  crayon  —  and  when  he 
recorded  the  work  with  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in 
December  1939  and  February  1940  he  added  a  second  cut  in  the  finale.  It  is  not 
feasible  to  examine  the  merits  or  iniquities  of  these  cuts  here,  though  the  reader  is 
referred  to  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  point  by  Harris  Goldsmith  in  the 
February  1978  issue  of  High  Fidelity.  In  the  past,  most  pianists  have  made  cuts,  at 
least  in  their  concert  performances,  but  as  with  the  Second  Symphony,  there  is 
now  renewed  interest  in  exploring  the  effect  of  the  work  in  its  original  form.  At 
these  performances  Alexis  Weissenberg  plays  the  concerto  uncut. 

Rachmaninoff  wrote  two  alternative  cadenzas  for  the  first  movement  (this 
question,  too,  is  discussed  in  Goldsmith's  High  Fidelity  article).  One  begins  by 
treating  the  material  in  a  scherzando  manner  and  gradually  building  up  to  a 
climax  of  massive  chords:  the  second,  which  is  both  longer  and  harder  (a  point 
that  pianists  who  prefer  it  do  not  fail  to  emphasize),  starts  right  away  with  an 
onslaught  of  such  chords.  Rachmaninoff  only  played  the  former  one,  and  it  used 
to  be  rare  indeed  that  one  heard  the  latter.  The  "big"  cadenza  has  found  more 
favor  in  recent  years,  a  change  that  Goldsmith  attributes  to  Van  Cliburn's 
preference  for  it.  Mr.  Weissenberg,  however,  plays  the  original  'little"  cadenza, 
and  for  considerations  of  both  variety  and  scale,  the  arguments  for  that  choice 
are  compelling. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 
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People  who  have  devoted  a  lifetime  to 
acquiring  money  often  have  a  hard 
time  letting  go  of  it— even  when  it's 
in  their  own  interest.  But  taking  on  a 
knowledgeable  partner  like  New 
England  Merchants  Bank  need  not 
mean  losing  control  of  your  hard- 
earned  fortune.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  help  you  save  it  from  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  a  fluctuating  stock 
market. 

To  find  out  how  our  experts  can 
help,  write  or  call  Harry  Baughman, 
or  any  of  our  trust  or  banking  officers, 
at  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
28  State  Street,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02109,  (617)  742-4000. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

TRUST 


"But  if  you  turn  your  back  on  the  market  entirely, 
will  the  Dow  ever  break  a  thousand  again?" 


ManberFDIC 
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Maurice  Ravel 

Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales 
La  valse 


Maurice  Joseph  Ravel  was  born  in 
Ciboures,  Basses-Pyrenees,  France,  on 
7  March  1875  and  died  in  Paris  on  28 
December  1937.  He  completed  the 
Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales  as  a  set 
of  piano  pieces  early  in  1911,  and  they 
were  first  played  in  that  form  by  Louis 
Aubert  on  9  May  that  year.  Ravel 
orchestrated  them  for  a  ballet  called 
Adelaide,  ou  le  langage  des  fleurs, 
which  was  first  given  at  the  Theatre  de 
Chatelet,  Paris,  on  22  April  1912,  the 
composer  conducting  the  Lamoureux 
Orchestra.  The  first  concert 
performance  was  conducted  by  Pierre 
Monteux  at  the  Casino  de  Paris  on  15 
February  1914.  Walter  Damrosch 
introduced  the  score  in  America  at  a 
concert  by  the  New  York  Symphony 
on  27  October  1916.  It  was  again 
Monteux  who  brought  the  work  to 
Boston,  playing  it  at  the  symphony 
concerts  of  11  and  12  March  1921.  It 
has  since  been  conducted  by  Charles 
Munch,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Joseph 
Silverstein,  the  most  recent 
performance  in  Boston  being 
Silverstein' s  in  April  1975,  the  most 
recent  by  the  orchestra  being  Ozawa's 
at  Tanglewood  in  July  1975. 

Though  sketches  for  material  used  in 
La  valse  go  back  as  far  as  1906,  the 
work  was  composed  only  in  1919-20. 
Ravel  and  Alfredo  Casella  played  the 
two-piano  version  in  November  1920 
at  a  concert  of  Arnold  Schoenberg's 
Society  for  Private  Musical 
Performances  in  Vienna.  Camille 
Chevillard  conducted  the  Lamoureux 
Orchestra  of  Paris  on  12  December 
that  year  in  the  premiere  of  the 
orchestral  version.  Pierre  Monteux 
introduced  La  valse  in  America  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  13  and 
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14  January  1922,  the  orchestra  playing  it  in  later  seasons  under  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Maurice  Ravel  (in  January  1928),  Richard  Burgin,  Paul  Paray, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Charles  PAunch,  Ernest  Ansermet,  Pierre  Monteux,  Georges 
Pretre,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  and  Seiji  Ozawa.  The  most  recent  performances 
were  Ozawa' s  in  Boston  in  April  1975  and  at  Tanglewood  in  July  of  that  year. 

The  Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales  are  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  snare  drum,  tambourine,  celeste, 
bells,  two  harps,  and  strings.  To  that  complement.  La  valse  adds  a  piccolo,  bass 
clarinet,  contrabassoon,  another  trumpet,  castanets,  tamtam,  and  antique 
cymbals,  but  omits  the  tambourine. 

The  drawing  of  Ravel  comes  from  the  collection  of  Sarah  C.  Fenderson, 
Cambridge,  and  is  reproduced  here  by  her  kind  permission. 

The  title  of  the  Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales  comes  from  Schubert,  who  has  a 
set  of  Valses  nobles  of  uncertain  date  and  another  of  Valses  sentimentales  from 
1823  or  1824.  Quotation,  allusion,  masks,  are  never  far  away  in  the  work  of 
Ravel.  Also  he  loved  dance  music  of  all  kinds,  courtly  and  popular,  homely  and 
exotic,  ancient  and  modern.  About  waltzes  he  once  wrote  to  a  friend:  "You  know 
of  my  deep  sympathy  for  these  wonderful  rhythms  and  that  I  value  the  joie  de 
vivre  expressed  by  the  dance  far  more  deeply  than  Franckian  puritanism." 


Investments  that  crescendo 
rather  than  diminuendo. 

Fidelity  Management  ©Research  Co. 

Investment  Advisor  to  the  Fidelity  Group  of  Funds 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109,  Tel.  726-0650 
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We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  l(ids 
.  a  free  education. 

Yes,  free.  '^^^HHIH 

The  Getting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
transportation  to  and  from,  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  par'ents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  021 15.  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.)  ^^B 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 


Give  your  home 
an  ounce  of 
prcvention. 


The  most  thoughtful  gift  you  can  give 
your  family  and  home  this  season  is  ADT  fire  and 
burglar  protection.  Protection  that  is  custom-designed 
to  your  home  and  life  style.  ADT,  the  world  s  largest 
electronic  security  company  is  on  the  job  at  the  Penta- 
gon, and  in  banks  and  museums  throughout  the  country. 
Shouldn't  we  be  on  the  job  at  your  house?  Call  us  today 
for  a  no  obligation  analysis 
of  your  security  needs. 

120  Monroe  St. ,  Cambridge,  MA  02142       661-9710 
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The  Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales  had  their  premiere  at  a  most  curious 
concert.  Early  in  1910,  Ravel  formed  a  Societe  Musicale  Independante  in  protest 
against  the  Societe  Nationale  de  Musique  and  its  cult  of  "incoherence  and 
boredom."  (One  of  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  Societe  Nationale  was  Vincent  d'Indy, 
Director  of  the  Schola  Cantorum  and  the  official  voice  of  "Franckian 
Puritanism.")  Gabriel  Faure  was  the  first  President  of  the  new  Societe  Musicale 
Independante,  and  Louis  Aubert,  Charles  Koechlin,  Roger-Ducasse,  Florent 
Schmitt,  and  Emile  Vuillermoz  were  among  its  founders.  On  9  May  1911,  the 
group,  which  played  an  important  role  in  the  world  of  new  music  in  France 
through  the  1930s,  put  on  a  concert  at  which  all  compositions  were  presented 
anonymously,  the  audience  being  invited  to  guess  the  composers.  They  did  not, 
on  the  whole,  do  very  well  —  one  of  the  Concerts  royaux  of  Couperin  was  taken 
to  be  either  a  work  of  Rameau's  or  a  pastiche  by  the  27-year  old  Alfredo  Casella 
(Arthur  Fiedler's  predecessor  as  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops)  —  and  while 
many  identified  the  Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales  as  Ravel,  there  was  heavy 
voting  for  Satie  and  Kodaly.  The  pianist,  who  later  received  the  dedication  of  the 
score,  was  Louis  Aubert  (an  accomplished  composer,  whose  La  foret  bleue  was 
produced  by  the  Boston  Opera  Company  in  1913);  the  waltzes  themselves  were 
hissed,  even  by  Ravel's  progressive  admirers  in  the  Societe  Musicale 
Independante,  and  the  question  of  the  proper  classification  of  their  dissonances 
agitated  Parisian  theory  teachers  for  years. 

The  birth  of  the  orchestral  version  was  no  less  curious.  Instigator  was  the 
dancer  Natalia  Trouhanova,  of  whom  three  things  are  reported  —  that  she  was 
amateurish,  that  she  was  fat,  and  that  she  was  the  mistress  of  Paul  Dukas.  Serge 
Diaghilev  had  conducted  effective  stalling  maneuvers  on  a  Ballets-Russes 
production  of  La  Peri  to  a  score  by  the  composer  of  The  sorcerer's  apprentice 
precisely  because  Dukas  insisted  on  Trouhanova's  participation,  the  upshot  of  it 
all  being  the  dancer's  decision  to  mount  a  season  of  her  own  at  the  Chatelet.  La 
Peri,  which  had  meanwhile  been  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  with 
Trouhanova,  but  without  success,  was  revived,  and  the  program  included, 
besides  Ravel's  Valses,  ballets  on  Vincent  d'Indy 's  Istar  and  Florent  Schmitt's 
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Tragedie  de  Salome.  Each  of  the  four  composers  conducted  his  own  work. 
Ravel's  ballet,  choreographed  by  Ivan  Clustine  and  designed  by  Dresa  (Andre 
Saglio),  was  called  Adelaide,  ou  le  langage  des  fleurs,  and  the  composer  himself 
furnished  the  scenario.  Adelaide  wears  a  tuberose,  symbol  of  sensual  pleasure, 
and  gives  it  to  her  melancholy  suitor  Loredan  in  return  for  a  buttercup,  symbol 
of  true  love.  A  rival  suitor,  a  Duke,  presents  her  with  a  diamond  necklace  and  a 
sunflower,  symbol  of  vain  riches.  After  a  certain  amount  of  coquetry,  Adela'ide 
offers  to  the  Duke  an  acacia  branch,  symbol  of  Platonic  friendship,  and  to 
Loredan  the  poppy  of  forgetfulness.  Loredan  responds  by  threatening  suicide, 
whereupon  Adelaide,  bearing  a  red  rose,  falls  into  his  arms.  Adelaide  was 
forgotten  after  four  performances,  but  the  Valses  nobles  et  sentiment  ales  later 
served  a  number  of  other  choreographers,  among  them  Serge  Lifar,  Frederick 
Ashton,  George  Balanchine,  Kenneth  MacMillan,  and  Ronald  Hynd. 

Ravel  gave  his  score  an  epigraph  from  the  work  of  the  novelist  Henri  de 
Regnier:  ".  .  .  le  plaisir  delicieux  et  toujours  nouveau  d'une  occupation  inutile 
(the  delicious  and  ever-new  pleasure  of  a  useless  occupation."  Valses  nobles  et 
sentimentales  is  music  of  sensuous  delight  and  of  nostalgia.  Harmony  and  texture 
(both  pianistic  and  orchestral)  are  new,  and  drew  from  Debussy  the  comment  that 
Ravel's  "ear  was  the  finest  ever  to  have  existed;"  on  the  other  hand,  shape,  a 
sense  for  the  rubato  style,  and  a  certain  muted  sweetness  of  feeling,  are  as 
schubertian  as  the  title.  The  Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales  are  a  waltz  portrait 
whose  affection  is  unalloyed. 

The  piece  that  became  La  valse  was  to  have  been  just  such  a  work.  As  early  as 
1906,  Ravel  planned  a  tribute  to  Johann  Strauss  to  be  called  Wien.  For  many 
reasons  he  kept  getting  distracted  from  the  project,  and  the  experience  of  the 
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Handel  &  Haydn  Society 
at  Symphony  Hall 

Final  concert  of  the  Symphony  Hall  season 

Francis  Poulenc  /  Gloria 

Marion  Vernette  Moore,  soprano  soloist 

(winner  of  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston  1977  Auditions) 

Zoltan  Kodaly  /  Te  Deum 

for  chorus,  soloists  and  orchestra 

Jon  Humphrey,  tenor 

W;  A.  Mozart  /  Piano  Concerto  in  G  Major,  K.  453 
Sheldon  Shkolnik,  pianist 

Join  us  for  a  rousing  finale  to  a  glorious  season. 
Friday  evening,  March  3  at  8  o'clock 
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Tickets  $12.50  $8.50  $5  on  sale  Feb.  13  at  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  only. 
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1914-18  war  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  retrieve  the  spirit  of  the  original  idea. 
To  be  sure,  he  declined  to  join  a  National  League  for  the  Defense  of  French 
music,  one  of  whose  purposes  was  to  ban  music  by  living  German  and  Austrian 
composers;  nonetheless,  early  in  the  war  he  had  written  to  his  friend  Cipa 
Godewski:  "And  now,  if  you  wish,  Vive  la  France!  but  above  all  down  with 
Germany  and  Austria!  or  at  least  what  those  two  nations  stand  for  at  the  present 
time."  When,  late  in  1919,  he  began  work  on  the  score  —  this,  too,  he  first 
completed  as  a  piano  piece,  though  unlike  the  Valses  nobles  et  sentiment  ales  it  is 
hardly  ever  played  in  that  form  —  the  world  had  become  a  different  place. 
Waltzing  Vienna  was  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  quite  the  same  way,  and  so  La  valse 
became  a  bitter  and  ferocious  fantasy,  a  terrifying  tone  poem  that  helped  define  a 
new  language  of  musical  nightmare. 

Diaghilev  is  part  of  the  story  of  La  valse,  too,  for  it  was  on  his  commission 
that  Ravel  completed  it.  But  when  Ravel  played  it  for  him,  he  saw  no  dance 
possibilities  in  it.  "Ravel,  c'est  un  chef-d'oeuvre,"  he  said,  "mais  ce  n'est  pas  un 
ballet  .  .  .  C'est  le  portrait  d'un  ballet,  c'est  la  peinture  d'un  ballet."  Ravel  was 
offended  and  this  split  counted  for  more  than  the  memory  of  the  success  of 
Daphnis  et  Chloe  in  1912:  composer  and  impresario  never  collaborated  again. 
Still,  Ravel  published  the  score  as  a  poeme  choregraphique,  and  there  is  a 
prefatory  note  with  a  hint  of  a  scenario:  "Swirling  clouds  afford  glimpses, 
through  rifts,  of  waltzing  couples.  The  clouds  scatter  little  by  little;  one  can 
distinguish  an  immense  hall  with  a  whirling  crowd.  The  scene  grows  progressively 
brighter.  The  light  of  the  chandeliers  bursts  forth  at  the  fortissimo.  An  imperial 
court,  about  1855."  Ravel  indicates  specific  musical  cues  for  the  scattering  of  the 
clouds  (the  slow  tune  in  thirds  for  divided  violas  and  bassoons)  and  for  the  full 
lighting  of  the  chandeliers.  Among  the  musical  ghosts  that  spin  about  this 
imperial  ballroom  are  the  fourth  and  seventh  of  the  Valses  nobles  et 
sentimentales. 

La  valse,  then,  first  made  its  mark  as  a  concert  piece,  though,  beginning  with 
Bronislava  Nijinska,  who  set  it  for  Ida  Rubinstein  in  1929,  a  number  of 
choreographers  have  found  it  inspiring.  Balanchine,  in  1951,  used  Valses  nobles  et 
sentimentales  and  La  valse  as  a  sequence,  and  Seiji  Ozawa,  too,  plays  Ravel's 
waltz  portraits,  the  fond  and  the  ominous,  as  a  single  set. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 
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ALL  NEWTON  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

321  Chestnut  Street  •  West  Newton  02165 
Andrew  Wolf,  Director 

presents 

The  Spring  Lectures 

Friday,  March  31,  11:30  A.M. 

William  Moyer:  "Awash  with  Musicians" 

Friday,  April  14,  11:30  A.M. 
Ellen  Pfeifer:  "Final  Alice" 

Friday,  April  28,  11:30  A.M. 

Michael  Steinberg:  "Liszt  and  Wagner" 

The  lectures  have  been  planned  to  relate  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
program  being  performed  on  the  same  day.  Each  lecture  is  followed  by  a 
light  lunch. 

Tickets  for  each  lecture  and  lunch  are  $6:00  and  may  be  obtained  by  calling 
527-4553  or  332-9380. 
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Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 

Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President]ohn  H.  Gardiner— Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston,  Mass.  02108 
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Step  In,  or  phone,  and  ask  for  Nadja. 
Ask  for  a  free  professional  consultation 
and  skin  analysis  by  one  of  our  more 
than  twenty  graduate  estheticians. 
Ask  too,  about  customized  make-up 
design  to  enhance  the  beautiful  skin 
you're  in.  And  about  individually  created 
programs  for  homecare  cleansing,  to 
keep  it  that  way. 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston       536-4447 


200  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill      964-6470 


Because  your  face  does  come  first  .| 
morning  or  evening. 
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MORE . . 


Patrick  Piggott's  Rachmaninoff  book  in  the  Great  Composers  series  is  excellent 
(Faber  &  Faber),  as  is  his  book  on  Rachmaninoff's  orchestral  music  in  the  BBC 
Music  Guides  (University  of  Washington  paperback).  Rachmaninoff's  own 
1939-40  recording  of  the  Concerto  No.  3  with  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  is  uniquely  exciting  as  well  as  standing  nearly  by  itself  as 
a  demonstration  of  the  nobility  of  taste  with  which  this  music  can  be  played,  but 
not  everyone  will  be  comfortable  with  the  four  cuts  that  he  makes  (RCA 
monaural,  with  the  other  three  concertos  and  the  Rhapsodx/  on  a  theme  of 
Paganini,  all  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  conducted  by  Ormandy  or  Leopold 
Stokowski) .  Also  of  special  interest  are  the  two  recordings  by  Vladimir  Horowitz, 
who  studied  the  work  with  Rachmaninoff.  Horowitz  is  often  hectic  and  he  can  be 
affected,  but  his  best  playing  is  electrifying.  The  1929  version  with  Albert  Coates 
conducting  (Seraphim,  with  Haydn's  Sonata  No.  52  in  E  flat)  is  even  more 
breathtaking  as  piano-playing  than  the  superb  1951  recording  with  Fritz  Reiner 
(RCA  monaural,  a  four-record  album  including  the  Beethoven  Emperor  with  Fritz 
Reiner,  and  the  Tchaikovsky  and  the  Brahms  No.  2,  both  with  Toscanipi).  Yet 
another  Horowitz  version,  this  time  with  Ormandy  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  is  expected  shortly  from  RCA.  Another  recording,  outstanding  for 
grandeur  of  style  and  magnificent  virtuosity,  is  Van  Cliburn's  with  Kyril 
Kondrashin  conducting  (RCA,  with  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  with  Reiner  and 
the  Paganini  Rhapsody  with  Ormandy).  Very  much  worth  knowing  are  the 
performances  of  Tamas  Vasary  with,  unfortunately,  some  rather  fussy  conducting 
by  Yuri  Ahronovitch  and  the  London  Symphony  (Deutsche  Grammophon)  and 
the  earliest  of  Vladimir  Ashkenazy's  three  recordings,  the  one  with  Anatole 
Fistoulari  and  the  London  Symphony  (London).  I  have  not  yet  heard  it  myself, 
but  William  Kapell's  playing  in  a  1948  concert  performance  with  Sir  Ernest 
MacMillan  conducting  the  Toronto  Symphony  is  reported  to  be  stunning 
(available  from  International  Piano  Archives,  Box  303,  Ivor,  VA  23866,  with  the 
second  and  third  movements  of  Mozart's  Concerto  in  A,  K.414,  Pierre  Monteux 
conducting).  If  the  question  of  the  choice  of  cadenzas  concerns,  you  might  want 
to  know  that  Rachmaninoff,  Horowitz,  and  Ashkenazy  (on  this  recording  only) 
play  the  shorter  one  that  you  hear  at  this  concert,  while  Cliburn  and  Vasary 
choose  the  longer. 

Arbie  Orenstein's  Ravel:  man  and  musician  is  thorough,  up-to-date,  and  a  trifle 
dull  (Columbia).  You  will  find  sensitive  writing  on  Ravel  in  Vol.  4,  Romanticism 
and  the  twentieth  century,  oiMan  and  his  mwsz'c  by  Wilfrid  Mellers  (Schocken). 
Excellent,  also,  is  the  BBC  Music  Guide  on  Ravel's  orchestral  music  by  Laurence 
Davies  (University  of  Washington  paperback),  and  Davies  is  the  author  of  a  fine 
book  called  The  Gallic  muse  with  essays  on  Faure,  Duparc,  Debussy,  Satie, 
Ravel,  and  Poulenc  (Barnes). 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  have  recorded  Valses  nobles  et 
sentimentales  and  La  valse  (Deutsche  Grammophon,  available  in  a  four-record 
box  containing  all  of  Rav^el's  orchestral  music,  but  also  on  two  separate  singles, 
the  former  with  y4/^ora(ia  del  gracioso,  Une  barque  surV ocean,  and  the  Pavane, 
the  latter  with  Bolero  and  Rapsodie  espagnole).  Martha  Argerich's  recording  of 
the  piano  version  of  Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales  is  outstanding  (Deutsche 
Grammophon,  with  the  Sonatine  and  Gaspard  de  la  nuit),  and  Arthur  Rubinstein 
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Remaining  concerts  in 
Cecilia's  102nd  Season 


"N 


SATURDAY  APRIL1  at  8  p.m. 

German  Choral  Songs 
of  the  19th  Century 
Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  Schubert 

SATURDAY  MAY 20 at  8  p.m. 

BRITTEN  :  Phaedra,  Op.  93 

Boston  Premiere 

With  Jane  Struss,  mezzo-soprano 

PURCELL:  My  Heart  Is  Inditing 

BACH :  Magnificat  in  D 

Performances  in  Sanders  Theater,  Harvard 

Tickets  at  $6.50,  $5,  $4,  $3 

Call  247-1465 

Or  write  to  :  The  Cecilia  Society 
1 773  Beacon  Street 
Brookline,  MA  021 46 

Arts/  Boston  Ticket  Vouchers  accepted 

Omu 

THE  CECILIA  SOCIETY 

DONALD  TEETERS,  Music  Director 

Supported  in  part  by  the 
V^  Mass.  Council  on  the  Arts  &  Humanities  j 


The  best  of  the  bunch. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
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also  plays  them  beautifully,  perhaps  with  more  charm  than  magic  (RCA,  with 
music  by  Poulenc).  There  is  an  interesting,  atmospheric  performance  of  the 
orchestral  score  by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  (Columbia, 
with  music  by  Berlioz  and  Faure).  To  hear  the  piano  version  of  La  valse  is 
fascinating,  and  Ruth  Laredo  delivers  it  dazzlingly  (Connoisseur  Society,  with 
Valses  nobles  et  sentiment  ales  and  Gaspard  de  la  nuit).  Among  the  best  of  the 
recorded  orchestral  performances  of  La  valse  are  those  by  Pierre  Boulez  and  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  (Columbia,  with  Mother  Goose  and  the  Menuet 
Antique),  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  (Angel,  with  Alborada 
del gracioso ,  Rapsodie  espagnole,  and  Le  tombeau  de  Couperin),  and  Andre 
Cluytens  and  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concerts  Orchestra  (Angel,  with  Bolero  and 
Rapsodie  espagnole). 

—  M.S. 


THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL 

MASTERWQRKS  FESTIVAL   QF  MUSIG 

puts  the  spotlight  on 

CELEBRATED  EQMPQSERS  QF  TQDAY 


NEW  ENGLAND  PREMIERE 

Images  of  Man 
Moralities 
Stabat  Mater 

FIRST  BOSTON  PERFORMANCE 

Magnificat 

The  Sun,  The  Soaring  Eagle, 
The  Turquoise  Prince,  The  God 

PLUS 

Mass  for  Double  Chorus 
Fanfares 

PLUS 


Robert  Starer 

Hans  Werner  Henze 

Krzysztof  Penderecki 

Luciano  Berio 
William  Bergsma 

Frank  Martin 
Daniel  Pinkham 


An  Evening  of  Chamber  Music  New  England  Composers 

ALLEN  LANNOM,  CONDUCTOR 

Three  Sundays  in  March  at  8 :  00  pm 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  First  &  Second  Church  in  Boston 

FOR  RESERVATIONS,  PHONE 
(617)  785-0133  (617)  275-8813 

Series  Tickets  Single  Tickets 

$14,  $12.50  &  $11     ARTS/Boston  vouchers  accepted      $6,  $5  &  $4 
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Guest  Artist 


ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 


Alexis  Weissenberg  has  made 
appearances  with  major  orchestras  all 
over  the  world  including  those  of 
Berlin,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Paris, 
London,  Chicago,  Cleveland  and 
Vienna.  He  last  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  1975  in  a 
performance  of  Tchaikovsky's  Piano 
Concerto  No.  1  commemorating  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  world 
premiere  of  that  piece  in  Boston.  He  is 
also  a  regular  performer  at  major 
summer  festivals  in  Europe  and  the 
U.S. 

Born  in  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  Weissenberg 
began  piano  lessons  at  the  age  of  three 
and  continued  them  in  Israel,  where  he 
made  his  professional  debut  at  the  age 
of  fourteen.  From  there  he  came  to 
New  York  to  continue  his  studies  at 
the  Juilliard  School.  While  still  a 
student,  he  made  successful  tours  of 
the  Middle  East  and  South  America,  as 
well  as  his  professional  debut  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  under  the 
direction  of  George  Szell.  Following  his 
victory  in  the  Leventritt  Competition 


he  made  annual  tours  of  the  United 
States  and  all  parts  of  the  world, 
performing  both  in  recital  and  with 
orchestras. 

Despite  success,  he  left  the  concert 
stage  for  what  he  calls  his  "second 
formulative  period",  a  time  when  he 
lived  in  Madrid  and  Paris,  devoting  his 
time  to  study,  practice  and  re- 
discovery. He  ended  his  retirement  by 
playing  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
under  Herbert  von  Karajan. 

Mr.  Weissenberg  records  on  the 
Angel  and  RCA  labels. 


How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  aind  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous:  The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look .  .  .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

thi 


ee  you  inis  evening: 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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Pro  Musicis  Foundation  presents 


Elizabeth  REircells 


soprano 
Margaret  Singer 

pianist 


acNevedthe 
effect  of  an 
ecstatic  voice 
soariiis 


iVIusical  America 


Sunday, 
Feb.  26, 
3  p.m. 

Jordan  Hall, 
Box  Office 
Phone  536-2412 

Music  by  Arne, 
Schubert,  Donizetti, 
Miihaud,  Seiig, 
R.  Strauss. 

$4.00— $2.00 
with  Student  I.D. 


Pro  fVlusicis  is  proud  to  present  Elizabeth  Parcells,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  artists  from  the  New  England  Conservatory. 

Pro  Musicis  Foundation  is  a  national  non-profit  organization,  founded 
in  1965  to  provide  young  professional  soloists  an  ideal  performing 
network  serving,  at  the  same  time,  the  general  public,  as  well  as  the 
institutionalized.  Pro  Musicis  concerts  and  related  performances  and 
activities  of  the  Foundation,  reach  around  the  world  as  a  result  of  the  work 
of  committees  in  New  York,  Houston,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

A  new  Pro  Musicis  chapter  is  being  organized  in  Boston  under  the 
guidance  of  Gunther  Schuller. 

Pro  Musicis  Foundation,  470  Park  Avenue  South,  NYC  10016 
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Art  In  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  will  feature  art  exhibitions  each 
month  in  cooperation  with  some  of  the  fine  galleries  in  and  around  the  Boston 
area.  Listed  below  are  the  participating  galleries  and  the  dates  that  their  exhibitions 
will  run.  For  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  exhibits,  please  see  the  Art  In  The  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  column  each  month  in  the  BSO  newsletter. 

The  Childs  Gallery '. 21  February  —  20  March 

Impressions  Workshop 20  March  —  17  April 

Boston  Printmakers 17  April  —  14  May 

Pucker-Safrai 14  May  —  11  June 


More  music  for  your  money. 


The  Classical  Record  Center  in  the  Barnes  &  Noble  Bookstore 
is  one  of  the  few  record  stores  in  Boston  devoted  exclusively 
to  classical  music.  And  probably  the  only  one  to 
offer  the  full  line  of  every  budget  label  listed 
in  the  Schwann  catalogue.  r.^ 

Barnes  &  Noble  also  features  the  com  ^  ' 

plete  Columbia  Masterworks  and 
Columbia  Odyssey  catalogues 

aswellasawideselectionofother  /""^  .y^        V 

leading  American  and  European 
labels,  all  at  discount  prices. 

So  come  to  Barnes  &  Noble,  where  you  always  get 
more  books  for  your  money.  And  more  music,  too. 


The  Classical  Record  Center 
at  the 

BARNES  &NOBLE 
BOOKSTORE 


395  Washington  St.  (Across  from  Filene's)  Open  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7;  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6. 


Stage  Door  Lectures  and 
Pre-Symphony  Suppers 


Now  that  you've  made  plans  to  attend  BSO 
concerts,  why  not  plan  to  attend  the  Stage 
Door  Lectures  and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
as  well?  Both  events  are  fun  and  informa- 
tive with  speakers  from  the  Orchestra, 
BSO  staff,  and  the  music  circle  in  and 
around  Boston.,For  $35.00  you  can  reserve 
a  seat  for  the  Friday  Stage  Door  Lectures 
of  4  November,  9  December,  27  January, 
17  February,  and  7  April.  $25.00  will  take 
you  to  a  series  of  three  Pre-Symphony  Suppers. 

Stage  Door  Lectures  entirely  subscribed! 


Pre-Symphony  Suppers 

Tuesday  B' 

18  October,  6  December,  and  4  April 

Tuesday  'C 

8  November,  10  January,  and  14  February 

Thursday  'A' 

13  October,  8  December,  and  30  March 

Thursday  'B' 

5  January,  23  February,  13  April 

Tuesday  "B"  and  Thursday  "10"  Pre- 
Symphony  suppers  entirely  subscribed. 

"Thursday  B"  series  start  January  5. 
$25  for  series  of  three. 

Single  reservations  available  for 

remaining  suppers  (5)  8.50  each  for 

Tuesday  "C"- 1/10  2/14  Thursday  "A"-  3/30 
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Europe  is 
three  blocks 
east  of  here. 

If  you've  been  taken  by  the 

shortage  of  good  restaurants 

around  Symphony  Hall,  take  a 

walk  down  Huntington  Avenue. 

Across  from  the  Christian  Science 

Center  is  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 

And  inside  The  Colonnade,  two  of 

the  most  European  restaurants  in 

America.  Zachary's :  where  dinner 

entrees  range  from  roast  rack  of 

baby  lamb  to  Steak  Au  Poivre  En 

Chemise,  served  in  the  tradition 

usually  found  on  the  continent. 

And  The  Cafe  Promenade:  a 

light-filled,  airy  room  reminiscent 

of  all  the  enchanting  little  cafes  of 

Europe.  Here  you  can  dine  on 

lighter  continental  cuisine  such  as 

crepes  and  sandwiches.  And  some 

of  the  most  extraordinary 

pastries  in  town.  From  5:30 

until  7  pm,  Zachary's  has  a 

"table  d'hote"  menu  that  allows 

for  comfortable  dining  before 

Symphony.  And  for  those  who 

never  dine  until  after  Symphony, 

both  restaurants  are  open  until 

11:00  every  evening.  Either  way 

they're  two  of  the  few  restaurants 

that  let  you  enjoy  fme  dining  and 

Symphony  during  the  same  night. 

Zacharylsand 
Cafe  Promenade 

at  TheColonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone  (617)  261-2800.  In-hotel  parking  available. 


You'll  love  our 
performance,  too! 


Scu]?pei: 

Dinner  from  5:30 

Prime  Rib    •    Stealc 

Seafood    •    Cocktails 

Tel.  742-7041 

85  Atlantic  Avenue 

other  Locations: 

Acton,  Mass.    •    Amherst,  Mass. 

Valet  Parking  Available 
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Commonwealth  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  10  Post  Office 
Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110.  482-8300. 
And  Commonwealth  Bank/Norfolk,  294  Harvard  Street, 
Brookline,  Massachusetts  02146.  734-5500.     Member  F.D.I.C. 
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LINCOLN 

Massachusetts 

SELECTED 
HOME  SITES 


Diversified  neighborhoods  and 
topographical  characteristics 

Protected    by    restrictive   cove- 
nants 

One  acre  parcels  ...  to  large 
tracts 

Priced  from  $29,900.00  to 
$300,000.00 

A.  H.  TETREAULT,  INC.,  REALTOR 

Lincoln  259-9220      Weston  899-5800 
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Heavy  Savings 

ON  LIGHT 

(from  the  people  who  light  up  route  1 28) 

Polished  chrome  spheres  whirl 
in  tight  orbit  on  satin  chrome 
arms. ..providing  a  comfortable 
down-light  for  work, 
dining,  wherever 
a  concentration 
of  light 
is  needed. 
6  light 
22"  dia. 
by  Lightolier. 
reg.  retail  $180.00 

$9790 


s^s 


Lighting  by 

STANDARD  ELECTRIC 

Supply 


Route  128  to  Exit  49  to  Route  117, 

1339  Main  St..  Waltham.   890-1050 

Open   Wed-Thurs-Fri    Evenings  Sat  'til  4 

Major  Credit  Cards  Honored 


© 
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COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 


Friday,  24  March  —  2-4:10 
Saturday,  25  March  —  8:30-10:40 
JAMES  LEVINE  conducting 

Mozart  Mass  in  C  minor,  K,  427, 
The  Great 

Verdi     Four  Sacred  Pieces 

Kathleen  Battle,  soprano;  Maria 
Ewing,  mezzo-soprano;  Philip 
Creech,  tenor;  John  Cheek, 
baritone;  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus,  John  Oliver,  Conductor. 


Thursday,  13  April  —  8:30-10:30 
Thursday  'B'  Series 

Friday,  14  April  —  2-4 
Saturday,  15  April  —  8:30-10:30 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Tchaikovsky  Concerto  in  D  for  Violin 
and  Orchestra,  Op.  35 
Boris  Belkin,  violin 

Del  Tredici     Final  Alice 

Barbara  Hendricks,  soprano 


Wednesday,  29  March  at  7:30 
Open  Rehearsal 

At  6:45,  Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the 
program  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 

Thursday,  30  March'—  8:30-10:25 
Thursday  'A'  Series 

Friday,  31  March  —  2-3:55 
Saturday,  1  April  —  8:30-10:25 
Tuesday,  4  April  —  7:30-9:25 
Tuesday  'B'  Series 

GENNADY  ROZHDESTVENSKY 
conducting 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  38  in  D, 

K.504,  Prague 
Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  4,  Op.  43 


Ladies 
Invited 


Free 
Parking 


Thursday,  6  April  —  7:30-9:05 

Friday,  7  April  —  2-3:35 

Saturday,  8  April  —  8:30-10:05 

GENNADY  ROZHDESTVENSKY 
conducting 

Schubert  Italian  Overture  in  D 
Strauss     Burlesque  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra 
Viktoria  Postnikova,  piano 
Sibelius    Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  43 


The  Perfect 
Prelude 

The  Complete 
Coda 

in  Eating  &  Drinking. 

New  York  Sirloin 

Prime  Rib  of  Beef 

Baked  Stuffed  Shrimp 

London  Broil 

Barbecued  Spareribs 

Boston  Scrod 

The  Original  Saloon 

344  Newbury  St.,  Boston 

Other  Saloon  Locations  at 

South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree  and 

Chestnut  Hill  Mall,  Chestnut  Hill 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  .  .  . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  — 
(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to  the 
concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will 
be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Half  may  be  made  by  calling 
in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  to  the 
Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to  their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway 
at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by 
the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  will 
be  open  at  12 :  15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 

Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

PUBLIC  TELEPHONES  AND  AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch 

Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 

first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE :  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 

concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 

by  calling  the.switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  and 

makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will 

receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your  contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order 
not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS :  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  concerts 
only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $2.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the  Huntington 
Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays  beginning  at  6  pm. 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS :  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7), 
WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9).  WHEA-FM  (Pordand  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3), 
and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88. 5). Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM  &  FM  (Boston  102.5  FM : 
1330  AM),  and  WFCR-FM).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC-FM,  and  WFCR-FM. 
WFCR-FM. 

THE  FRIENDS'  PAGE:  A  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  anyone 
who  makes  an  annual  contribution  to  the  Orchestra  in  any  amount.  You  can 
receive  the  BSO  publication  by  becoming  a  Friend  who  contributes  $25  or  more. 
For  further  information  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  If  you  are 
already  receiving  the  BSO  and  wish  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address,  along  with  your  mailimg  label,  to  the  Development  Office,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
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"W^  edit  the  Monitor  so  that 
when  readers  are  through 
reading  it,they're  not  in  a  iHt 
(^despainW^  describe 
sdution^ 

John  Hughes 

Editor  and  Manager 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Isn't  this  the  kind  of  news  you've 
been  needing?  The  Monitor  focuses 
on  significant  regional,  national,  and 
international  events,  then  gives  its 
readers  what  they  need:  constructive, 
solution-oriented  reporting. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  clear, 
fair  appraisal  of  your  world,  this 
award- winning  newspaper  should  be 
your  key  daily  news  source.  To 
subscribe  to  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  call  toll  free:  800-225-7090. 
(In  Mass.,  call  collect:  617-262-2300.) 

Or  use  the  coupon  below. 

News.The  way  you  need  it. 

THE  CHFUSTIAN  SQENCE  MONITOR, 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONTTOR 

Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  every  Monday  through  Friday  for: 

D  3  months  $12.50  D  9  months  $37.50 

D  6  months  $25  D  One  year,  only  $45 -a  $5  saving 

D  Check/money  order  enclosed*     D  Bill  me  later 


Name  (Please  print) 


Street 


Apt 


City  State/Country 

*Outside  U.S.A.  use  current  local  exchange  rate. 
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ZIP/Post  Code 


E2B 


Accompanist  to 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Pops  •  Arthur  Fiedler  •  Seiji  Ozawa 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Tanglewood 


This 
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97th  SEASON 


TRUST  BANKING. 

A  symphony  in  financial  planning. 
Conducted  by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Decisions  which  affect  personal  financial  goals  are  often 

best  made  in  concert  with  a  professional  advisor . 

However,  some  situations  require  consultation  with  a  number 

of  professionals  skilled  in  different  areas  of  financial 

management.  Real  estate  advisors.  Tax  consultants. 

Estate  planners.  Investment  managers. 

To  assist  people  with  these  needs,  our  venerable 

Boston  banking  institution  has  developed  a  new  banking 

concept  which  integrates  all  of  these  professional 

services  into  a  single  program. 

The  program  is  called  trust  banking.  Orchestrated  by 
Roger  Dane,  Vice  President,  722-7022,  for  a  modest  fee. 


DIRECTORS 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

Chairman,  Executive 
Committee 

Dwight  L.  Allison,  Jr. 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

David  C.  Crockett 

Deputv  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  to  the  General 
Director,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital 

F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 
Partner,  Sherburne, 
Powers  &  Needham 


Hans  H.  Estin 

Vice  Chairman,  North 

American  Management 

Corporation 
Nathan  H.  Garrick,  Jr. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the 

Board 
Donald  J.  Hurley 

Partner,  Goodwin, 

Procter  &  Hoar 
Robert  Mainer 

Senior  Vice  President, 

The  Boston  Company, 

Inc. 
William  F.  Morton 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
Lovett  C.  Peters 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 


George  W.  Phillips 

Executive  Vice 

President 
George  Putnam 

Chairman,  Putnam 

Management 

Company,  Inc. 
John  E.  Rogerson 

Partner,  Hutchins  & 

Wheeler 
Henry  E.  Russell 

President 
Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
Charles  W.  Schmidt 

President,  S.D.  Warren 

Company  (A  Division 

of  Scott  Paper  Company) 


C.  Vincent  Vappi 

President,  Vappi  & 

Company,  Inc. 
JepthaH.  Wade 

Partner,  Choate,  Hall 

&  Stewart 
William  W.Wolbach 

Vice  Chairman 

of  the  Board 
Honorary  Director 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Chairman,  The  Stop  & 

Shop  Companies,  Inc. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Seventh  Season  1977-1978 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  Clowes 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder  ' 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 


Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  John  T.  Noonan  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
Executive  Director 

Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 

of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 
Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 

Advisor  for 

the  Music  Director 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 
Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 
Controller 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

James  P.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 

Michael  Steinberg 
Director  of  Publications 


Thomas  W.  Morris 
Manager 

Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.White 

Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Chairman 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Vice  Chairman 


Weston  P.  Figgins 
Vice  Chairman 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 
Secretary 


Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Frederick  Brandi 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  G.Garivaltis 

Mrs,  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  Golding 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall,  III 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

John  S.  McLennan 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Richard  P.  Morse 


David  G.  Mugar 

Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Mrs.  A.  Lloyd  Russell 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Roger  Woodworth 


Informal 
Great  Performances 


1978  OPEN  REHEARSALS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 


You  can  attend  the  tinal  runthroughs, 
in  an  informal  atmosphere,  of  some 
of  the  great  performances 
scheduled  this  season.  J 

For  the  20th  consecutive 
year,  you're  invited  to  enjoy 
an  inside  look  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  as  it  prepares  its 
-    concerts. 

You  can  also  hear  an 
informal  discussion  led  by  the 
B.S.O.'s  Michael  Steinberg, 
45  minutes  before  the 
rehearsal  begins. 


Seiji  Ozawa 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall 
of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria  in  1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He  attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  and 
graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation,  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besanqon,  France,  and  was  invited  by  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying 
at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music  Director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later  to  study 
and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his  inaugural 
season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  although  he 
remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77  season. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
guest  conductor  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  each  year.  He  has  conducted  at  Covent  Garden,  and  returns  to 
Japan  annually  to  conduct  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras.  The 
newest  items  on  his  large  and  growing  discography  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
are  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite,  and  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and 
Celeste,  and  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5  (all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon),  and 
Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom  d  New  World  Records). 


Seating  within  string  sections  follows  a  system  of  rotation.  Since 
string  players  periodically  occupy  different  chairs,  the  listing  of 
string  personnel  after  principal  chairs  is  alphabetical. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1977/78 


Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Marylou  Speaker 

Principal  Second  Violin 
Fahnestock  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Emanuel  Boder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gerald  Elias 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Darlene  Gray 
Max  Hobart 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
Amnon  Levy 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Michel  Sasson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Harvey  Seigel 
Roger  Shermont 
Raymond  Sird 
Rolland  Tapley 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michael  Vitale 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Max  Winder 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  5.  Dana  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
Betty  Benthin 
Reuben  Green 
Earl  Hedberg 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Eugene  Lehner 
Jerome  Lipson 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Phillip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 
Ronald  Feldman 
Martin  Hoherman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jonathan  Miller 
Joel  Moerschel 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Carol  Procter 
Robert  Ripley 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinsou  chair 

John  Barwicki 
Joseph  Hearne 
Leslie  Martin 
Robert  Olson 
Will  Rhein 
John  Salkowski 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  5.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock    E  flat  clarinet 
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Bass  Clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 
Peter  Gordon 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


The  Model  601  is  a  new  Direct/ 
Reflecting®  loudspeaker  of  outstanding 
performance,  efficiency,  and  versatility, 
designed  to  incorporate  many  of  the 
basic  concepts  used  in  the  world- 
renowned  Bose  901®  Series  III 

While  conventional  speakers  beam 
sound  directly  at  the  listener  from 
two  or  three  front-mounted  drivers, 
the  Model  60rs  unique  arrangement 
of  six  precisely  positioned  drivers 
reflects  the  greatest  part  of  each 
speaker's  sound  output  off  back  and 
side  walls  of  the  listening  room.  This 
creates  the  high  proportion  of 
reflected  sound  heard  in  a  live,  con- 
cert-hall performance,  and  captures 
the  impact  and  presence  of  live 
music  with  a  degree  of  realism  that 
no  conventional  speaker  can  match. 

For  a  more  complete  introduction 


to  the  Model  601,  visit  any  autiiorized 
Bose  dealer  or  write  for  a  full-color 
brochure  to  Bose,  Dept.  TGW,  The 
Mountain,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 


Better  sound  through  research. 


Patents  issued  and  pending.  Cabinets  are  walnut  veneer. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Seventh  Season 

Friday,  24  March  at  2:00 
Saturday,  25  March  at  8:30 

JAMES  LEVINE  conducting 


VERDI        Four  sacred  pieces 
Ave  Maria 
Stabat  mater 
Laudi  alia  vergine  Maria 
Te  Deum 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
MARIA  EWING,  mezzo-soprano 

INTERMISSION 


Credo 

Credo  in  unum  Deum 
Et  incarnatus  est 

Sanctus 

Benedictus 


MOZART  Mass  in  C  minor,  K.427(417a) 
Kyrie 
Gloria 

Gloria  in  excelsis 

Laudamus  te 

Gratias  agimus  tibi 

Domine  Deus 

Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi 

Quoniam  tu  solus  sanctus 

Jesu  Christe  —  Cum  sancto  spiritu 

KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano 

MARIA  EWING,  mezzo-soprano 

PHILIP  CREECH,  tenor 

JOHN  CHEEK,  baritone 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Friday's  concert  will  end  about  4:10  and  Saturday's  about  10:40. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in 

loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 


Notes 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Mass  in  C  minor,  K.  427  (417a) 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgangus 

Theophilus  Mozart,  to  give  him  his  full 

baptismal  name,  was  bom  in  Salzburg, 

Austria,  on  27  January  1756  and  died 

in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791.  He 

composed  the  Mass  in  C  minor  in 

1782-83  and  led  its  first  performance-  at 

St.  Peter's,  Salzburg,  on  23  October 

1783.  More  information  on  the  fairly 

complicated  question  of  the  genesis  of 

this  work  will  be  found  in  the  note 

below.  After  a  long  period  of  oblivion, 

the  Mass  became  known  to  modem 

audiences  in  an  edition  by  Alois 

Schmitt  and  Ernst  Lewicki  that  was 

first  heard  in  Dresden  on  3  April  1901. 

The  Schmitt-Lewicki  edition  fills  out 

Mozart's  incomplete  score  with  music 

from  other  works  by  Mozart  and  Ernst 

Eberlin.  At  these  performances  we  use 

the  edition  published  in  1956  by  H.  C. 

Robbins  Landon  and  which  includes 

only  those  movements  indubitably 

composed  by  Mozart  for  this  work 

(again,  details  are  given  in  the  program 

note).  The  first  Boston  performance  of 

the  C  minor  Mass  was  given  on  21 

March  1949  by  the  Polyphonic  Choir  under  the  direction  of  Alfred  Nash 

Patterson.  The  present  performances  are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  in 

Boston,  thfiugh  Leonard  Bernstein  conducted  the  Kyrie  and  Gloria  af 

Tangleibood  on  4  August  1956  with  the  Festival  Chorus  and  soloists  Phyllis 

Curtin,  Eunice  Alberts,  and  John  McCollum.  The  score  calls  for  mixed  chorus 

divided  variously  into  four,  five,  and  eight  parts;  solo  parts  for  first  and  second 

soprano,  tenor,  and  bass;  and  an  orchestra  of  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 

two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  organ,  and  strings.  Berj  . 

Zamkochian  plays  the  organ  at  these  performances. 

The  Requiem  is  the  most  famous  of  Mozart's  many  unfinished  works;    the 
Mass  in  C  minor  is  the  one  most  obscurely  veiled  in  mystery  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  one  with  the  firmest  promise  of  magnificence  if  only  .  .  .  But  why  is  the 
Mass  not  finished?  What  happened?  We  know  that  death  cut  off  the  Requiem 
commissioned  by  the  grey-cloaked  stranger.  We  know  that  the  concerts  for  which 
Mozart  began  a  Concerto  for  violin  and  piano,  K.  315f,  and  a  Sinfonia 
concertante  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  K.  320e,were  cancelled  for  court 
mourning.  Sometimes  we  can  guess  intelligently,  speculating  that  the  C  major 
Suite  for  piano,  K.  399  (385i),  often  called  the  Suite  in  the  syle  of  Handel,  was  a 
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style  study  that  had  served  its  purpose  when  Mozart  broke  off  after  the 
Courante.  As  for  the  C  minor  Mass,  Alfred  Einstein  blames  it  on  Constanze 
Mozart,  pointing  out  that  virtually  all  the  works  written  for  or  associated  with 
her  are  unfinished.  That  is  true,  but  Einstein's  biography  glows  in  the  dark  with 
its  author's  hatred  for  Constanze,  his  almost  equal  contempt  for  her  sister 
Aloysia,  whom  Mozart. had  wanted  to  marry  in  the  first  place,  and  his  even 
greater  loathing  for  their  mother.  Fascinating,  but  as  an  explanation  not  good 
enough. 

Here,  in  summary  form,  is  what  we  know  about  the  history  of  the  C  minor 
Mass.  We  need  to  go  back  to  1777,  when  Mozart,  then  21,  was  in  Mannheim  and 
fell  thunderously  in  love  with  the  15-year  old  Aloysia  Weber.  Aloysia,  whose 
disorganized  father  worked  as  a  singer  and  copyist,  was  already  well  on  the  way 
to  being  a  brilliant  soprano,  and  her  professional  accomplishment  and  promise 
were  crucial  components  in  Mozart's  passion.  But  when  Mozart  and  Aloysia  met 
again  a  year  later  in  Munich,  where  she  and  her  father  were  now  employed,  she 
made  it  clear  that  she  was  not  interested.  When  Mozart  made  his  permanent 
move  from  Salzburg  to  Vienna  in  the  spring  of  1781,  he  found  that  the  Webers 
had  preceded  him  to  the  capital,  Aloysia  as  a  singer  and  her  father,  who  had 
meanwhile  died,  as  a  theater  box  office  clerk.  For  five  months  Mozart  lodged  at 
the  Webers,  discovering  that  Aloysia  was  "even  now  not  a  matter  of  indifference" 
to  him  and  welcoming  the  protection  afforded  by  her  husband's  jealous  vigilance 
(her  husband  was  the  painter  Joseph  Lange,  whose  unfinished  portrait  of  Mozart 
—  see  page  8.  —  is  the  most  sensitive  that  has  come  down  to  us).  Mrs.  Weber, 
meanwhile,  seems  to  have  schemed  to  compromise  the  reputations  of  Mozart  and 
of  her  third  daughter,  Constanze,  also  a  soprano  of  some  promise*,  and  to  point 
the  two  toward  marriage.  Mozart's  father  was  ready  with  advice,  animadversions, 
and  warnings;  all  in  all,  Wolfgang's  and  Constanze's  wedding  day,  4  August  1782, 
was  the  end  of  an  exhausting  trail.  Not  even  the  end,  because  the  task  of  reconciling 
old  Leopold  Mozart,  whose  formal  consent  arrived  the  day  after  ceremony,  was  not 


'The  eldest  Weber  daughter,  Josepha,  a  soprano  as  well,  was  the  first  Queen  of  the  Night  in  The 
magic  flute. 
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over  and  not  easy.  Out  of  that  background  came  Mozart's  vow  to  compose  a  mass 
for  performance  in  Salzburg  on  the  occasion  of  his  and  Constanze's  first  visit. 

Mozart  began  the  composition  in  the  summer  of  1782  and  reported  to  his 
father  on  4  January  1783  that  he  had  "the  score  of  half  a  mass  .  .  .  lying  here 
waiting  to  be  finished."  (Other  projects  that  occupied  Mozart  about  this  time 
included  the  Haffner  Symphony,  the  C  minor  Serenade  for  wind  instruments,  the 
piano  concertos  in  F,  A,  and  C,  K.  413-15,  and  the  first  three  of  the  six  string 
quartets  dedicated  to  Haydn.)  The  trouble  is  that  'lialf  a  mass"  is  still  all  we 
have.  It  is  possible  that  Mozart  finished  the  work  between  January  and  his  visit 
to  Salzburg  and  that  most  of  the  Credo  and  the  Agnus  Dei  are  lost  and  were  so 
by  1840,  the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  the  score.  It  is  possible  that  he  never 
took  the  work  beyond  the  half-way  stage  and  that  at  the  Salzburg  performance 
he  filled  in  with  other  music,  presumably  his  own  and  presumably  from  other 
masses:  certainly  the  performance  in  a  liturgical  context  of  an  incomplete  mass 
would  have  been  unthinkable.  That  even  the  "complete"  movements  are  not 
always  quite  finished  —  they  run  from  begirming  to  end,  but  there  are  missing 
lines  and  parts  in  the  Credo,  Incamatus,  and  Osanna  —  suggests  that  the  latter 
hypothesis  is  the  more  likely. 

At  any  rate,  a  fragment  it  is,  and  we  are  faced  not  only  with  the  frustration  of 
not  having  what  would  have  been  Mozart's  grandest  and  boldest  setting  of  a 
sacred  text,  but  also  with  the  vexing  question  of  "what  happened?"  That  question 
is  unanswerable  and  will  remain  so  except  in  the  almost  completely  unlikely  event 
that  the  missing  movements  will  show  up.  Still,  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from 
wondering.  Einstein's  observation  about  the  works  for  Constanze  is  not  to  be 
dismissed.  This  particular  instance  wants  also  to  be  considered  in  the  context  of 
Mozart's  attitude  to  religion.  He  was  a  religious  man,  but  he  was  not,  most  of  his 
life,  an  intensely  believing  or  devoutly  observing  Catholic;  the  remark  of  G.  B. 
Shaw  and  others  that  his  greatest  religious  composition  was  The  magic  flute  is  by 
no  means  frivolous.  Mozart  wrote  to  his  father  just  after  the  wedding:  "For  quite 
a  time  we  have  gone  to  mass  and  confession  and  communion  together,  and  I 
found  that  never  have  I  prayed  so  fervently  or  confessed  and  communicated  so 
devoutly  as  at  her  side;  and  it  was  the  same  for  her."  This  was  not  Mozart's  usual 
way,  and  it  may  be  that  some  months  into  the  marriage  his  observances  receded 
into  their  previous  less  fervent  and  less  devout  state,  with  the  consequence  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  continue  with  his  only  liturgical  work  written  not  on 
commission  or  contract  but  ex  voto. 

Another  line  of  speculation  concerns  the  music  itself.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Mass  embraces  an  extraordinary  diversity  of  style  and  manner,  whose  extremes 
could  be  defined  by  the  severity  of  the  Handelian  Qui  tollis  or  perhaps  the  Cum 
sancto  spiritu  fugue  at  one  end  and  the  operatic,  virtuosic,  sensuous  Et  incamatus 
est   at  the  other.  1782  was  the  year  Mozart  got  to  know  the  music  of  Handel  and 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  an  event  that  brought  about  an  enormous  stretching  of  his 
language  by  adding  the  resources  of  Baroque  contrapuntal  learning  to  the  galant 
manner  he  had  inherited  from  Bach's  youngest  son,  John  Christian,  and  others  of 
that  generation.  The  end  result  of  that  fusion  was  the  easy,  totally  integrated 
contrapuntal  mastery  of  the  late  piano  concertos,  operas,  and  symphonies.  But 
before  there  could  be  a  first  movement  of  the  C  major  Piano  Concerto,  K.  503  or 
of  the  Prague  Symphony  (to  be  heard  at  our  concerts  of  30  and  31  March,  and  1 
and  4  April),  Mozart  had  to  find  his  way  in  a  series  of  works  in  which  he  tried 
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his  hand  at  the  new-found  old  style  and  explored  its  possibilities.  It  meant  that 
for  a  while  he  wrote  fugues  —  compositions,  in  other  words,  in  which  the 
Baroque  element  was  isolated  rather  than  wed  to  Mozart's  "normal"  language  — 
and  it  also  meant  the  occasional  curious  style  exercise  like  the  Handelian 
keyboard  suite  mentioned  earlier.  Psychiatrists  might  be  glad  to  know  that  there 
is  also,  from  around  1784,  a  solidly  chordal  Marche  funebre  del  Signor  Maestro 
Contrapunto.  Mozart's  "Baroque"  works  include,  with  a  few  dry  pieces,  some 
unfinished  ones:  an  exercise  had  served  its  purpose,  or  Mozart  saw  that  he  was 
on  an  unprofitable  tack,  or,  maneuvering  about  strange  territory,  he  was  simply 
perplexed  by  the  question  of  how  to  continue  and  conclude.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  Mozart,  some  time  early  in  1783,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  growing 
pile  of  manuscript  of  the  Mass,  scratching  his  head,  wondering  where  in  the 
world  this  piece  wanted  to  go,  and  then,  in  the  absence  of  a  strong  inner 
compulsion  to  go  forward,  deciding  either  to  defer  thinking  about  the  problem 
for  a  while  or  to  abandon  the  score  then  and  there.  After  all,  there  was  much  else 
to  do,  and  surely  the  problem  of  what  to  perform  in  Salzburg  would  solve  itself 
somehow  .  .  . 

The  music  for  this  Mass  makes  one  further  appearance  in  Mozart's  career.  In 
January  1785,  the  Viennese  Society  of  Musicians  asked  him  for  a  choral  work  to 
be  sung  at  a  pair  of  concerts  in  March.  He  was  extremely  busy  that  winter:  his 
father  was  visiting  Vienna,  as  was  Haydn;  there  were  two  quartet  sessions  at 
which  his  six  "Haydn"  quartets  were  played;  also,  between  the  New  Year  and 
mid-March  Mozart  took  part  in  eleven  public  concerts  which  included  the 
premieres  of  the  just  completed  D  minor  and  C  major  Piano  Concertos,  K.  466 
and  467.  No  wonder  he  had  to  notify  the  Society  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
produce  a  whole  new  Psalm  as  promised.  To  meet  his  obligation,  he  turned  to  the 
Kyrie  and  Gloria  of  the  C  minor  Mass,  which  had  not  been  heard  outside 
Salzburg,  added  two  arias  and  an  insert  for  solo  voices  before  the  final  chorus, 
adapted  the  whole  to  Italian  verse  paraphrases  from  the  Penitential  Psalms  (the 
libretto  is  the  work  of  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  later  celebrated  as  Mozart's  collaborator 
in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  and  Co  si  fan  tutte),  and  thus  produced 
Davidde  penitente,  K.  469. 

To  the  story  of  Davidde  penitente  there  is  a  curious  postscript.  When  the 
English  composer  Vincent  Novello  and  his  wife  visited  Mozart's  widow  and  son 
in  Salzburg  in  1829,  one  of  their  many  questions  concerned  Davidde  penitente, 
and  Novello  recorded  the  following  in  his  travel  diary:  "The  'Davidde  Penitente' 
originally  a  grand  Mass  which  [Mozart]  wrote  in  consequence  of  a  vow  that  he 
made  to  do  so,  on  [his  wife's]  safe  recovery  after  the  birth  of  their  first  child  — 
relative  to  whom  he  had  been  particularly  anxious.  This  Mass  was  performed  in 
the  Cathedral  at  Salzburg  and  Madame  Mozart  herself  sang  all  the  principal  solos 
.  .  ."  It  is  interesting  that  Constanze  should  have  failed  to  remember  that  the 
vow  concerned  not  the  birth  of  their  child,  but  Mozart's  bringing  her  home  as  his 
bride.  Perhaps  her  forgetfulness  was  not  the  counterpart  of  her  husband's  failure 
to  finish  the  Mass  or  the  other  compositions  associated  with  her. 

In  many  respects  the  C  minor  Mass  stands  in  isolation  in  Mozart's  church 
music.  Its  greatness  is  really  anticipated  only  in  the  D  minor  Kyrie,  K.  341, 
written  for  Munich  in  1781;  afterwards,  Mozart  set  no  more  sacred  texts  until 
the  Ave  verum  corpus  and  the  Requiem  eight  years  later.  Moreover,  the  C  minor 
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Mass  is  uniqiMly  eaqiaiisive  in  scale,*  Mozart's  procedure  being  to  take  clauses  of 
text  and  turn  them  into  separate  arias,  ensembles,  or  choruses.  (Bach's  N'ass  in  B 
minor  is  the  example  most  familiar  to  us  of  such  a  setting,  though  Moza::  ..  ould 

have  known  models  by  Austrian  church  muadans  of  his  own  ger.eraticr,  arc  :'ne 
one  preceding;) 

The  deep  solemnity  <rf  the  Kyrie  eleison  is  relieved  by  the  gentler  major-mode 
soprar.c  solo  for  the  Christe.  The  solo  writing  here  and  later  suggests  that 
Ccrs:arze  Mozart  vras  no  niean  singer:  terrifying  things  are  asked  for  in  range, 
indudirg  a  ac-.T/Aard  ex:er.5:rr  :c  A  below  middle  C.  and  the  singer  is  expected 
to  have  a  re::e::  ::~~ara  o:  ^arge  skips    arpeggios,  scales,  and  chains  of  trills. 
The  S  :    .7    s  a  rr.iar:  C  ~a  c:  rrunTet-and-drums  chorus,  but  with  room  for  a 

.  oluntatis.  It  ends  quietly,  preparing 
.7.r  :  .5  :e.  The  Gratias  chorus,  with  its 
the  Baroque:  Mozart  also 
'th  t'.vc  sections  of 


-L'L'.•s^    ^  a^.N    .^" 


:?  sraie  po.vrr. 


k--. 


^v.'    ...d. 


to^vard 
r.igh  B  tla:s  ar.a  :r.en  two  As 


more  y:e.a:r.g  ~us:c  :r.  resr cr.se  :o  zct. at 

the  ^vay  :c:  :r.e  :.c::z  scprar.c  ar.a  or.  _. 

dc::ed  rhythms  ar.a  rur.ger.:  r.arr:- 

expands  the  sonority  by  writing  :: 

scrra-c?   The  Domine  Deus  due: 

-jT.e  era.  .shen  the  voices  cros: 

in  succession,  but  produced  by  the  two  ■  ct er.  in  alternation,  we  have  one  of 

Mozar:  5  most  beguiling  monuments  to  sheer  sersucus  rear.  Qui  tollis  is  in  the 

graraes:  ••.av  Handelian  —  a  magnificent  double  chorus,  with  splendidly 

:n-.agir.ea  :er.s:or.s  bet^.veer.  the  sustained  vocal  lines  and  the  sharply  dotted  string 

r/r.:r.~.s    7re  r.arrr.or.ies  zccc~e  intensely  chromatic,  and  the  movement  is  one 

of  the  surr.~.:ts  ot  Classic  church  music.  The  Quonutm  trio  and  the  fugue  on  Cum 

sancto  spiritu  —  the  two  separated  by  a  huge  outburst  on  the  name  of  ]esu 

Christe  —  join  brilliance  ::  ^earr.ir.g. 

e      go:  a  us  C  maior  trumpets-and-drums  stvle,  though 
es  are  :c:  :re  ~oment  absent.  Parts  for  second  violins 
:r.z  arc  have  had  to  be  supplied.  Et  incamatus  est  is 
in  Mozart,  and  one  that  has  given  offense  to  those 
:c  is  one  thing  and  secular  another.  Mozaurt  has 
Consianze  with  tlute,  oboe,  and  bassoon, 
siru-^gs  and  organ.  Quite  formally,  the  music  draws  to  a  halt 
that  unn-:5:akable  sound  that  introduces  cadenzas  in  classical 


en:; 


The  Credo  is  again  in  : 
those  instrumen:5  :nen'se 
and  violas  are  argey  rr: 
another  of  the  grea:  rr.cT: 
who  bdieve  th.a:  sacrea  n*u5 
written  a  sublin-e  quar:e:  :o: 
accompanied  by  so 
on  a  six-^our  chord 


concertos,  and  the  quartet  does  indeed  take  off  on  a  most  beautiful,  written  out 
cadenza,  conc/-a:ng  :ru^  and  all.  In  this  aria  —  it  is  hike  Figaro's  Susanna  in 
church  —  Mozar:  puts  brilliance  to  work  in  the  ser^uce  o:  iy^-ic  ecstasy.  Here, 
too    s:r:ng  par:s  are  rrissng  :r:n-  :he  first  vocal  entrance  until  after  the  cadenza 
and  have  naa  :c  re  supplied  by  the  editor.  And  with  that,  the  Credo  breaks  off. 
The  5,7::::. 5  :5  anc:ner  grand  n-rvem.ent  for  double  chorus,  uith  most  of  Chorus 
II  n-.:s5:ng  :n  :ne  sources.  7ne  zi'-.i ?.■.:::■.:  :or  the  first  time  gives  us  the  sound  of  a 
full  soio  quartet  and  it  leads  to  a  reprise  of  the  joyous  double-chorus  Osanna. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


'Complete,  it  tootdd  amount  to  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  of  music. 
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required  of  a  trustee. 
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Kyrie  eleison. 
Christe  eleison. 
Kyrie  eleison. 

Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,  et  in  terra  pax 
hominibus  bonae  voluntatis. 

Laudamus  te,  benedicimus  te,  adoramus 
te,  glorificamus  te. 

Gratias  agimus  tibi  propter  magnam 
gloriam  tuam. 

Domine  Deus,  Rex  coelestis,  Deus  pater 
ominpotens;  Domine  fill  unigenite  Jesu 
Christe;  Domine  Deus  agnus  Dei,  filius 
Patris. 


Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere 
nobis.  Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  suscipe 
deprecationem  nostram.  Qui  sedes  ad 
dexteram  Patris,  miserere  nobis. 


Quoniam  tu  solus  sanctus,  tu  solus 
Dominus,  tu  solus  altissimus, 

Jesu  Christe,  cum  sancto  spiritu  in  gloria 

Dei  Patris. 

Amen. 

Credo  in  unum  Deum,  Patrem 
omnipotentem,  factorem  coeli  et  terrae, 
visibilium  omnium  et  invisibilium; 
Et  in  unum  Dominum  Jesum  Christum, 
filium  Dei  unigenitum,  et  ex  patre  natum 
ante  omnia  saecula,  Deum  de  Deo, 
lumen  de  lumine,  Deum  verum  de  Deo 
vero,  genitum,  non  factum ,  consubstan- 
tialem  Patris  per  quem  omnia  facta  sunt; 

Qui  propter  nos  homines  et  propter 
nostram  salutem  descendit  de  coelis. 

Et  incarnatus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto  ex 
Maria  Virgine,  et  homo  factus  est. 

Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus,  Dominus 
Deus  Sabaoth. 

Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria  tua. 
Osanna  in  excelsis. 

Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini, 
Osanna  in  excelsis. 


Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth 
peace  to  men  of  good  will. 

We  praise  thee,  we  bless  thee,  we 
worship  thee,  we  glorify  thee. 

We  give  thanks  to  thee  for  thy  great 
glory. 

0  Lord  God,  heavenly  King,  God  the 
Father  Almighty;  O  Lord,  the  only- 
begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ;  O  Lord  God, 
Lamb  of  God,  Son  of  the  Father. 

Thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  have  mercy  upon  us.  Thou  that 
takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  receive 
our  prayer.  Thou  that  sittest  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  the  Father,  have  mercy 
upon  us. 

For  thou  only  art  holy;  thou  only  art  the 
Lord;  thou  only  art  most  high, 

'Jesus  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father. 
Amen. 

1  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father 
Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible: 
And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  his 
Father  before  all  worlds,  God  of  God, 
Light  of  Light,  Very  God  of  Very  God, 
begotten,  not  made,  being  of  one 
substance  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all 
things  were  made: 

Who  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation 
came  down  from  heaven. 

And  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man. 

Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  hosts, 

heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory. 
Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  Hosanna  in  the  highest. 
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Symphony 


"A  charming,   informative   book. 

. .  .The  author  is  knowledgeable.  She  offers 
an  abundance  of  behind-the-scenes  details 
and  personal  anecdotes... She  discusses 
each  of  the  orchestras  conductors,  evoking 
the  personalities  and  musical  genius  of 
each.  Equally  important,  she  conveys  the 
special  sense  of  community  that  exists 
among  the  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony"  "  — Publishers  Weekly 

Evening  at  Symphony 

A  Portrait  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


by JANET 
BAKER-CARR 

Illustrated  with  photographs.  S10.95,  now  at  your  bookstore 

Watch  for  Evening  at  Symphony  on  your  local  PBS  station 

j?:^  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
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Giuseppe  Verdi 

Ave  Maria 

Stabat  mater 

Laudi  alia  vergine  Maria 

Te  Deum 


Fortunino  Giuseppe  Francesco  Verdi 

was  born  at  Le  Roncole  near  Busseto  in 

the  Duchy  of  Parma  on  10  October 

1813  and  died  in  Milan  on  27  January 

1901.  Though  he  allowed  these  four 

works  to  be  published  together  as 

Quattro  pezzi  sacri,  he  did  not  intend 

them  as  a  set,  nor  did  he  compose 

them  together.  He  wrote  the  Laudi  alia 

vergine  Maria  in  1886,  the  Ave  Maria 

in  1889,  the  Te  Deum  in  1896,  and  the 

Stabat  mater,  his  last  completed  work, 

in  1897.  The  Laudi  alia  vergine  Maria, 

Stabat  mater,  and  Te  Deum  were 

performed  in  Paris  by  the  Societe  des 

Concerts  du  Conservatoire  on  7  and  8 

April  1898,  Paul  Taffanel  conducting. 

Then,  as  at  the  first  performances 

conducted  in  Turin  and  Milan  by 

Arturo  Toscanini  later  that  year  and  in 

April  1899,  the  Laudi  were  sung  by  a 

solo  quartet.  The  Ave  Maria  was  first 

performed  as  part  of  the  set  in  London 

in  1899.  The  first  American 

performances  of  the  Stabat  mater  and 

Te  Deum  were  given  in  Boston  by  the 

Cecilia  Society,  B.J.  Lang  conducting, 

on  7  December  1898.  The  same  singers 

gave  the  Laudi  on  26  January  1899, 

and  theirs  was  probably  the  first  choral  performance.  The  Te  Deum  first 

appeared  on  a  Boston  Symphony  program  "celebrating  the  close  of  the  year  of 

victory"  conducted  by  Henri  Rabaud  on  30  and  31  December  1918.  Carlo  Maria 

Giulini  conducted  the  Laudi,  Stabat  mater,  and  Te  Deum  with  the  Harvard  Glee 

Club  and  Radcliffe  Choral  Society  in  March  1962,  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  the 

Te  Deum  only  at  Tanglewood  with  the  Festival  Chorus  in  August  1966,  and 

Colin  Davis  led  the  orchestra's  first  and  only  previous  performance  of  all  four 

pieces  at  Tanglewood  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  on  11  August  1972. 

The  present  performances  are  the  orchestra's  first  in  Boston  and  the  first  here  of 

the  entire  set  together. 

Ave  Maria  is  scored  for  four-part  chorus  a  cappella.  The  Stabat  mater  calls  for 
four-part  chorus  with  an  orchestra  of  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four 
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bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  four  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum,  harp, 
and  strings.  Laudi  alia  vergine  Maria  is  written  for  four-part  women's  chorus  a 
cappella.  The  Te  Deum  uses  double  chorus  and  an  orchestra  with  three  flutes, 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  four  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum,  and  strings.  Thirteen  words 
at  the  end  are  assigned  to  a  solo  soprano. 

In  1875,  after  completing  his  Requiem,  Verdi  declared  he  would  compose  no 
more.  He  was  62,  his  career  had  been  very  strenuous,  and  his  health  was  far  from 
perfect;  he  had  no  reason  to  suspect  he  would  continue  another  twenty -six  years 
—  he  was  ready  for  the  privacy  of  his  beloved  farm.  Responding  to  his  friend 
Countess  Clarina  Maffei's  insistence  that  he  had  a  "conscientious  obligation  to  write,' 
Verdi  replied,  "the  accounts  are  balanced  ...  I  have  conscientiously  fulfilled 
every  obligation  I  have  undertaken,  and  the  public  has  welcomed  everything  with 
equal  conscientiousness,  with  vigorous  hissing  or  applause,  etc,"  From  our 
perspective,  knowing  what  he  had  left,  his  tone  seems  waspish  and  perhaps  even 
a  little  selfish.  But  Aida  and  the  Requiem  constitute  a  splendid  completion  for  a 
life  in  music:  what  followed  was  unexpected  and  providential. 

After  holding  to  his  position  for  four  years,  Verdi  began  to  miss  composing. 
The  early  stirrings  of  a  possible  reentry  were  picked  up  and  nourished  by  his 
publisher  Ricordi,  who,  together  with  Boito,  carefully  lured  Verdi  toward  the 
Otello  project.  But  even  after  he  was  fully  back  at  work,  Verdi  preferred  to 
maintain  that  he  was  not  working.  To  those  who  knew  beyond  doubt  that  he 
was  working,  he  insisted  that  it  was  solely  for  his  own  enjoyment,  not  for  public 
production.  Singers  engaged  for  the  production  of  Otello  were  sworn  to  secrecy. 
During  the  Falstaff  work  period  it  was  widely  published  that  Verdi  had  truly  given 
up  composing  for  good.  Many  of  those  who  affirmed  he  was  active  picked  up  the 
wrong  scent:  King  Lear,  which  Verdi  had  begun  and  abandoned  in  the  1850s, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Tartuffe  were  the  subjects  most  often  rumored.  And  the 
Four  Sacred  Pieces  were  the  most  private  project  of  all,  Verdi  wrote  to  Boito, 
"they  will  sleep  without  seeing  the  light  of  day,"  and  vigorously  resisted  plans  to 
perform  them. 
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We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  l(ids 
^  a  free  education. 

Yes,  free. 

The  Getting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
transportation  to  and  from,  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  pai'ents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  021 15,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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Shouldn't  we  be  on  the  job  at  your  house?  Call  us  today 
for  a  no  obligation  analysis 
of  your  security  needs. 

120  Monroe  St. ,  Cambridge,  MA  02142       661-9710 
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What  is  behind  this  behavior?  Verdi,  most  universal  and  popular  of  artists, 
seems  over  and  over  to  be  asserting  his  right  to  keep  his  music  to  himself! 
Probably  his  urge  to  "keep  the  accounts  balanced"  is  at  the  heart  of  it.  He  seemed 
to  fear  not  finishing,  and  thus  hated  to  acknowledge  beginning  again.  For  a  man 
with  such  a  long  career,  so  many  projects,  he  left  very  few  loose  ends.  The  urge 
to  leave  the  books  closed  caused  repeated  retirements  after  each  final  project.  He 
couldn't  begin  anew  until  he  had  measured  his  strength  and  found  it  sufficient  for 
yet  another  effort.  His  unwillingness  to  part  with  the  works  once  completed  is 
another  aspect  of  the  same  complex  behavior.  He  was  strongly  attached  to  those 
last  children  and  seemed  to  feel  that  once  they  belonged  to  the  public  some  of  his 
necessity  to  exist  went  with  them.  Even  this  pure-spirited  old  master  still  wanted 
to  feel  essential,  and  by  withholding  the  music  he  forced  the  demand  to  increase 
and  the  expressions  of  homage  to  be  the  more  heartfelt. 

We  have  very  little  music  by  composers  in  their  seventies  (much  less  in  their 
eighties).  We  have  late  music  by  those  who  died  young  (Mozart)  and  by  those 
who  lived  "normal"  life-spans  (Beethoven),  but  it  seems  different  from  the  work 
of  those  few  composers  whose  chronological  time  reaches  the  maximum.  Judging 
from  the  work  of  Monteverdi,  Schutz,  Haydn,  Schoenberg,  Stravinsky,  Sessions, 
a  late-late  style  tends  to  extreme  compression,  leanness  of  texture,  abstractness, 
inwardness,  and  avoidance  of  theatricality  —  a  kind  of  musical  shorthand, 
sometimes  legible  only  to  the  initiate.  (Extreme  by  typical  examples:  Stravinsky's 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  Schutz's  Saint  Matthew  Passion.) 

The  listener  to  Verdi's  Four  Sacred  Pieces  will  find  that  they  do  not  suit  these 
generalizations.  Of  all  late  music  Verdi's  is  the  least  indrawn,  the  most  youthful. 
He  maintains  the  breadth,  high  contrast,  and  vivid  color  which  first  brought  him 
artistic  fulfillment  and  fame.  Although  he  maintained  that  the  pieces  were  a 
private  project,  they  reach  out.  While  other  composers  pass  through  distinct 
phases  in  which  certain  concerns  dominate  others,  Verdi  seems  mainly  to  strive  to 
get  better.  Blessed  from  the  beginning  with  the  gift  of  simplicity  and  great 
imaginative  power,  he  goes  on  to  refine,  but  never  to  de-emphasize  these 
fundamental  assets.  Even  in  Falstaff,  where  the  swiftness  of  pacing  is  dazzling,  it 
is  the  clarity  and  spontaneity  that  dominate  and  set  the  achievement  apart. 

The  first  of  the  Sacred  Pieces  to  be  composed  was  the  Ave  Maria.  In  August 
1888,  a  certain  Crescentini  published  an  "enigmatic  scale"  in  the  Gazzetta 
Musicale  di  Milano,  challenging  readers  to  submit  harmonizations.  Several 
responses  were  published,  received  from  harmony  teachers  throughout  Italy. 
Some  years  before,  the  Viennese  publisher  Diabelli  had  sent  out  a  waltz  of  his 
own  composition,  soliciting  single  variations  from  a  large  number  of  composers. 
In  both  cases  a  master  magnificently  overreacted.  Although  the  Verdi  is  obviously 
a  less  extensive  undertaking  than  Beethoven's  DiabeUi  Variations,  it  is  a  superb 
achievement.  The  "enigmatic  scale"  is  absorbed  into  the  pieces,  which  flows 
fervently  around  it  (a  sense  of  ungroundness  is  induced  by  the  non-tonal 
tendencies  of  the  scale.)  Verdi's  lines  manage  to  create  illusionary  stability  at 
every  point,  though  the  center  is  constantly  shifting.  Verdi  handles  this  typical 
turn-of-the-century  situation  as  a  live-minded  pragmatist,  not  as  a  modernist. 
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Crescentini's  "enigmatic  scale" 
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The  Four  Sacred  Pieces  were  not  composed  or  intended  as  a  set.  The  Laudi  alia 
Vergine  Maria  to  an  Italian  text  by  Dante  was  designed  for  four  solo  singers.  By 
language,  vocal  style,  and  poetic  source  it  seems  more  closely  allied  to  Verdi's 
other  two  sacred  pieces  composed  in  1880,  the  Pater  noster  for  chorus  and  the 
Ave  Maria  for  soprano  and  strings,  both  of  which  use  Dante  translations.  These 
fine  pieces  share  with  the  Laudi  a  somewhat  soft-edged  religious  style  akin  to 
Desdemona's  Ave  Maria. 

The  Stabat  mater  and  the  Te  Deum  are  Verdi's  last  works,  composed  after 
Falstaff,  when  the  composer  was  in  his  eighties.  These  medieval  poems  have  both 
been  set  by  many  composers;  the  Stabat  mater  has  a  narrative,  scene-painting 
quality  ideal  for  Verdi.  His  narrative  manner  is  that  of  an  ideal  story-teller  —  he 
conveys  emotion  and  situation  through  relative  intensities,  tone  of  voice,  so  that 
we  understand  even  without  knowing  every  word  (an  old  test  for  drama  in 
translation).  And  like  other  great  story-tellers  of  a  story-telling  age  (Dickens, 
Manzoni,  Balzac),  he  tells  without  injecting  himself,  but  instead  strives  to  make 
the  impact  of  the  story  clear  and  passionate. 

The  opening  and  closing  of  the  Stabat  mater  recall  moments  in  the  final  act  of 
Rigoletto,  and  many  other  passages  evoke  the  stage  (here  a  passion-play  stage). 
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We  are  finally  getting  past  the  notion  that  "operatic"  must  be  a  pejorative  when 
applied  to  concert  music;  in  fact,  Verdi  himself  helped  create  the  adjective  in  our 
minds,  and  his  ever  increasing  "legitimacy"  in  musical-academic  circles  has  at  last 
ended  all  the  quibbling  about  his  operatic  religious  music.  Most  remarkable  in  the 
Stabat  mater  is  the  way  in  which  a  feeling  of  narrative  continuity  is  achieved, 
even  though  very  little  repetition  of  material  is  present,  and  there  are  angry 
interruptions  whenever  the  cruelty  of  the  crucifixion  is  portrayed.  The  beautiful 
melody  introduced  by  the  alto  section  (Tui  nati  vulnerati)  is  crucial  in  providing 
one  long  sustained  lyric  thread. 

Mindful  of  what  he  calls  the  "victories  and  coronations"  tradition  of  Te  Deum 
settings,  Verdi  became  aware  of  another  possibility  in  the  text:  "towards  the 
middle  it  changes  tone  and  expression,"  he  writes,  and  then  goes  on  to  describe 
passages  "moving,  sad,  to  the  point  of  terror."  This  dramatist's  approach  to  the 
text  resulted  in  a  new  kind  of  Te  Deum,  but  also  shadowed.  Here  as  in  the  Stabat 
mater  Verdi  reacts  to  the  danger  of  the  piece  falling  into  disparate  sections  by 
insisting  on  a  constant  speed  ( •/  =  80)  with  expressive  fluctuations  "always 
returning  to  the  original  tempo."  (Verdi's  exact  and  exacting  tempo  sense  is 
evident  in  all  his  later  scores,  but  not  always  observed  by  conductors  of  his 
music.)  He  also  goes  further  than  in  the  Stabat  mater  by  deriving  melodic 
material  (the  phrases  at  Te  per  orbem  and  Dignare,  Domine  among  others)  from 
the  chant  phrases  which  begin  the  piece.  He  moves  from  this  chant  with  typical 
skill  into  a  parallel-motion  (fauxbourdon)  passage,  then  suddenly  breaks  out  with 
the  wonderful  harmonic  shock  of  the  Sanctus.  This  kind  of  effect,  simple  and 
monumental  at  once,  is  Verdi's  special  province.  He  is  a  master  of  magnification, 
of  making  few  notes  do  much,  of  making  familiar  combinations  do  new  things.  A 
simple  alteration  of  major  and  minor  (miserere)  sounds  like  a  discovery,  the 
exchange  between  solo  soprano  and  trumpet  (in  te  speravi)  seems  a  metaphysical 
leap,  but  they  are,  like  the  highest  E  of  the  violins  and  the  lowest  string  of  the 
basses  which  end  the  piece,  only  the  most  primary  musical  elements,  made  fresh 


by  a  sincere,  wise,  and  ageless  imagination. 


—  John  Harbison 


John  Harbison's  Diotima  was  given  its  premiere  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  last  season,  and  his  most  recent  choral  work.  The  Flower-Fed  Buffaloes 
had  its  first  performance  in  Cambridge  a  month  ago. 


Know  Your  Orchestra  Book 

The  new  edition  of  the  Know  Your 
Orchestra  is  on  sale  at  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  entrance  of  Symphony  Hall.  The 
book  contains  a  picture  and  short 
biography  of  each  orchestra  member, 
plus  a  diagram  of  the  usual  seating 
arrangement  of  the  Orchestra  so  that  you 
will  be  able  to  identify  each  player  more 
easily.  The  price  is  $3.00.  The  first  edition 
sold  out  promptly,  so  we  urge  you  to  get 
your  copy  now.  It  will  be  an  invaluable 
addition  to  your  concert-going  pleasure. 


Know 

Your 

Orchestra 

Presented 
by  the 

Coundiofthe 
Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 
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ALL  NEWTON  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

321  Chestnut  Street  •  West  Newton  02165 
Andrew  Wolf,  Director 

presents 

The  Spring  Lectures 

Friday,  March  31,  11:30  A.M. 

William  Moyer:  "Awash  with  Musicians" 

Friday,  April  14,  11:30  A.M. 
Ellen  Pfeifer:  "Final  Alice" 

Friday,  April  28,  11:30  A.M. 

Michael  Steinberg:  "Liszt  and  Wagner" 

The  lectures  have  been  planned  to  relate  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchiestra 
program  being  performed  on  the  same  day.  Each  lecture  is  followed  by  a 
light  lunch. 

Tickets  for  each  lecture  and  lunch  are  $6:00  and  may  be  obtained  by  calling 
527-4553  or  332-9380. 


"^  97Jfeu>euty6i^eet; 


^lour^:  dOMTueer'^aif,^^e(f.^7^C(i^e^JjoruCMf'9. 
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Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena,  Dominus 

tecum: 

benedicta  tu  in  mulieribus,  et 

benedictus 

fructus  ventris  tui  Jesus. 

Sancta  Maria,  Mater  Dei, 

ora  pro  nobis  peccatoribus 

nunc  et  in  hora  mortis  nostrae. 

Amen! 


AVE  MARIA 

Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  be 

with  thee; 

blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and 

blessed 

is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  Jesus. 

Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 

pray  for  us  sinners 

now  and  in  the  hour  of  our  death. 

Amen! 


Stabat  Mater  dolorosa 
juxta  crucem  lacrymosa 
dum  pendebat  Filius. 
Cuius  animam  gementem, 
contristatam  et  dolentem 
pertransivit  gladius. 

O  quam  tristis  et  afflicta 
fuit  ilia  benedicta 
Mater  Unigeniti! 
Quae  moerebat  at  dolebat, 
Pia  Mater,  dum  videbat 
Nati  poenas  inclyti! 

Quis  est  homo  qui  non  fleret 
Matrem  Christi  si  videret 
in  tanto  supplicio? 
Quis  non  posset  contristari, 
Christi  Matrem  contemplari 
dolentem  cum  Filio? 

Pro  peccatis  suae  gentis 
vidit  Jesum  in  tormentis 
et  flagellis  subditum, 
vidit  suum  dulcem  Natum 
moriendo  desolatum, 
dum  emisit  spiritum. 

Eia,  Mater,  fons  amoris, 
me  sentire  vim  doloris, 
fac  ut  tecum  lugeam. 
Fac  ut  ardeat  cor  meum 
in  amando  Christum  Deum, 
ut  sibi  complaceam. 


STABAT  MATER 

The  grieving  Mother 
stood  weeping  by  the  cross 
where  her  Son  was  hanging. 
Her  spirit  cried  out, 
mourning  and  sorrowing, 
as  if  pierced  with  a  sword. 

Oh,  how  grieved  and  struck  down 
was  that  blessed  woman. 
Mother  of  the  Son  born  of  One! 
How  she  mourned  and  lamented, 
this  Holy  Mother,  seeing 
her  Son  hanging  there  in  pain! 

What  man  would  not  weep 

to  see  Christ's  Mother 

in  such  humiliation? 

Who  would  not  suffer  with  her, 

seeing  the  Mother  of  Christ 

sorrowing  for  her  Son? 

For  the  sins  of  his  people 
she  saw  Jesus  in  torment, 
beaten  down  with  whips, 
saw  her  gentle  Son 
dying  in  desolation, 
breathing  out  his  spirit. 

Let  me.  Mother,  font  of  love, 
feel  with  thee  thy  grief, 
make  me  mourn  with  thee. 
Make  my  heart  so  burn 
for  love  of  Christ  my  God 
that  it  be  satisfied. 
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Sancta  Mater,  istud  agas, 
crucifixi  fige  plagas 
cordi  meo  valide. 
Tui  Nati  vulnerati, 
tarn  dignati  pro  me  pati, 
poenas  mecum  divide. 

Fac  me  tecum  pie  flere, 
crucifixo  condolere, 
donee  ego  vixero. 
Juxta  crucem  tecum  stare 
et  me  tibi  sociare 
in  planctu  desidero. 

Virgo  virginum  plaeclara, 

mihi  iam  non  sis  amara: 

fac  me  tecum  plangere. 

Fac  ut  portem  Christi  mortem, 

passionis  fac  consortem 

et  plagas  recolere. 

Fac  me  plagis  vulnerari, 
fac  me  cruce  inebriari 
et  cruore  Filii. 
Flammis  ne  urar  succensus, 
per  te,  Virgo,  sim  defensus 
in  die  iudicii. 

Christe,  cum  sit  hinc  exire, 
da  per  Matrem  me  venire 
ad  palmam  victoriae. 
Quando  corpus  morietur, 
fac  ut  animae  donetur 
paradisi  gloria. 
Amen! 


Holy  Mother,  let  it  be, 

that  the  stripes  of  the  crucified 

may  pierce  my  heart. 

With  thy  injured  Son 

who  suffered  so  to  save  me, 

let  me  share  his  pains. 

Let  me  weep  beside  thee, 
mourning  the  crucified 
as  long  as  I  shall  live. 
To  stand  beside  the  cross 
and  to  join  with  thee 
in  weeping  is  my  desire. 

Virgin  famed  of  all  virgins, 
be  not  severe  with  me  now; 
let  me  weep  with  thee. 
Let  me  bear  Christ's  death, 
let  me  share  his  suffering 
and  remember  his  blows. 

Let  me  be  wounded  with  his  blows, 

inebriate  with  the  cross 

and  thy  Son's  blood. 

Lest  the  flames  consume  me, 

be  my  advocate.  Virgin, 

on  the  day  of  judgment. 

Christ,  when  my  time  is  finished, 

grant,  through  thy  Mother,  that  I  win 

the  palm  of  victory. 

When  my  body  dies 

let  my  soul  be  granted 

the  glory  of  heaven. 

Amen! 


A5SOC(AT&S 
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LAUDI  ALLA  VERGINE  MARIA 

Vergine  madre,  figlia  del  tuo  figlio. 

Virgin  mother,  daughter  of  thy  son. 

umile  ed  alta  piu  che  creatura, 

more  humble  and  more  high  than  any 

termine  fisso  d'eterno  consiglio. 

creature,  fixed  goal  of  the  eternal  plan, 

tu  se'  colei  che  I'umana  natura 

thou  art  she  who  so  ennobled 

nobilitasti  si,  che  '1  suo  fattore 

human  nature  that  thy  creator 

non  disdegnd  di  farsi  sua  fattura. 

did  not  disdain  to  be  born  of  thee. 

Nel  ventre  tuo  si  raccese  I'amore 

In  thy  womb  was  gathered  the  love 

per  lo  cui  caldo  nell'eterna  pace 

by  whose  warmth,  in  this  realm  of 

cosi  e  germinato  questo  fiore. 

eternal  peace,  has  sprouted  this  flower. 

Qui  se'  a  noi  meridiana  face 

Here  thou  art  our  midday  sun 

di  caritate,  e  giuso,  intra  i  mortali. 

of  charity;  below,  among  mortals. 

se'  di  speranza  fontana  vivace. 

an  unending  font  of  hope. 

Donna,  se'  tanto  grande  e  tanto  vali. 

Lady,  thou  art  so  great  and  powerful  that 

che  qual  vuol  grazia  ed  a  te  non  ricorre, 

who  seeks  grace  without  recourse  to  thee  ' 

sua  disianza  vuol  volar  senz'ali. 

seeks  vainly,  as  if  to  fly  without  wings. 

La  tua  benignita  non  pur  soccorre 

Thy  blessings  fall  not  only  on 

a  chi  dimanda,  ma  molte  fiate 

him  who  asks  them,  thou  dost  grant 

liberamente  al  dimandar  precorre. 

many  more  in  anticipation. 

In  te  misericordia,  in  te  pietate. 

In  thee  is  mercy,  in  thee  is  pity. 

in  te  magnificenza,  in  te  s'aduna 

in  thee  is  power,  in  thee  is  gathered 

quantunque  in  creatura  e  di  bontate. 

all  the  good  of  all  created  beings. 

Ave,  ave! 

Hail,  hail! 

—  Dante 

TE  DEUM 

Te  Deum  laudamus: 

We  praise  thee,  God,                               » 

te  Dominum  confitemur. 

we  confess  thee  as  our  Lord. 

Te  aeternum  Patrem 

All  the  earth  worships  thee 

omnis  terra  veneratur. 

as  eternal  Father. 

Tibi  omnes  Angeli,  tibi  caeli 

All  the  Angels,  all  heavenly 

et  universe  Potestates, 

and  universal  Powers, 

tibi  Cherubim  et  Seraphim 

the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim 

incessabili  voce,  proclamant: 

ceaselessly  proclaim  thee: 

Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus, 

Thrice  holy 

Dominus  Deus  Sabaoth. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts. 

Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra 

Heaven  and  earth  are  full 

majestatis  gloriae  tuae. 

of  the  glory  of  thy  majesty. 

Te  gloriosus  Apostolorum  chorus. 

The  mighty  chorus  of  Apostles, 

te  Prophetarum  laudabilis  numerus, 

the  worthy  number  of  Prophets, 

te  Martyrum  candidatus 

the  splendid  army 

laudat  exercitus. 

of  Martyrs  praise  thee. 

Te  per  orbem  terrarum 

Over  all  the  earth 

sancta  confitetur  Ecclesia, 

the  holy  church  confesses  thee. 

Patrem  immensae  majestatis; 

our  majestic  Father; 

venerandum  tuum  verum 

praised  be  thy  true 

et  unicum  Filium; 

and  only  Son, 

Sanctum  quoque  Paraclitum  Spiritum. 

and  the  Comforting  Holy  Spirit. 
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Tu  Rex  gloriae,  Christe. 
Tu  Patris  sempiternus 

es  Filius. 
Tu,  ad  liberandum 
suscepturus  hominem, 
non  horruisti  Virginis  uterum. 
Tu,  devicto  mortis  aculeo, 
aperuisti  credentibus 
regna  coelorum. 
Tu  ad  dexteram  Dei  sedes, 
in  gloria  Patris. 
Judex  crederis  esse  venturus. 

Te  ergo  quaesumus, 
tuis  famulis  subveni, 
quos  pretioso  sanguine 

redemisti, 
Aeterna  fac  cum  Sanctis  tuis 
in  gloria  numerari. 
Salvum  fac  populum  tuum, 
Domine,  et  benedic  haereditati  tuae. 

El  rege  eos,  et  extolle  illos 

usque  in  aeternum. 

Per  singulos  dies  benedicimus  te; 

et  laudamus  nomen  tuum 

in  saeculum,  et  in  saeculum 

saeculi. 
Dignare,  Domine,  die  isto 
sine  peccato  nos  custodire. 
Miserere  nostri,  Domine, 
miserere  nostri. 

Fiat  misericordia  tua,  Domine, 

super  nos,  quemadmodum 

speravimus  in  te. 

In  te  Domine,  speravi: 

non  confundar  in  aeternum. 


Thou  art  King  of  glory,  Christ. 
Thou  the  Son  art  everlasting 

with  thy  Father. 
Thou,  to  free  us, 
wert  born  as  a  man, 
and  didst  not  shun  a  Virgin's  womb. 
Thou,  having  conquered  death's  sting, 
didst  open  to  the  faithful 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Thou  sittest  at  God's  right  hand, 
to  the  glory  of  thy  Father. 
We  know  that  thou  wilt  be  our  judge. 

We  pray  to  thee  therefore 

to  come  to  the  aid  of  thy  servants 

whom  thou  hast  redeemed  with  thy 

precious  blood. 
Number  us  among  thy  Saints 
in  eternal  glory. 
Save  thine  own  people. 
Lord,  and  bless  thy  children. 

Lead  them,  and  deliver  them 

unto  eternity. 

Every  day  we  bless  thee, 

and  we  shall  praise  thy  name 

for  a  hundred  years,  for  a  hundred 

centuries. 
Vouchsafe,  Lord,  this  day 
to  keep  us  free  of  sin. 
Have  mercy.  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  us. 

Let  thy  mercy  shine.  Lord, 

on  us  in  so  far  as  we 

place  our  trust  in  thee. 

In  thee.  Lord,  I  have  put  my  trust; 

let  me  not  be  confounded  for  eternity. 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Dirictcr 
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Everyone 
Needs  Friends 

A  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
is  anyone  who  makes  an  annual 
contribution. 

A  Friend  who  contributes  $25.00 
or  more  will  receive  our  monthly 
-publication  BSO,  edited  by 
Director  of  Publications  Michael 
Steinberg,  and  priority  Tangle- 
wood  ticket  information. 

When  you  become  a  Friend  of  the 
BSO  you  also  become  a  Friend 
of  Youth  Concerts,  POPS,  the 
Esplanade,  and  Symphony  Hall. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to:  Development  Office,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

I  WANT  TO  BE  A  FRIEND 

D  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $. 


n  Please  send  me  further  information 
Name 


Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


Make  checks  payable  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
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MORE  .  .  . 

Mozart  by  Stanley  Sadie  is  a  useful  basic  book,  nicely  illustrated  (Grossman, 
available  in  paperback).  The  Mozart  Companion  edited  by  H.  C.  Robbins 
Landon  and  Donald  Mitchell  is  a  valuable  symposium  by  a  dozen  scholars 
(Norton,  available  in  paperback).  Alfred  Einstein's  Mozart  is  a  sometimes  dis- 
concerting mixture  of  insight,  imagination,  and  wind  —  all  in  all  stronger  on  the 
life,  personality,  and  context  than  on  the  music  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback). 
Mozart  by  Arthur  Hutchings  is  a  coffee-table  book,  but  with  good  things  in  it 
and,  of  course,  lavish  illustrations  (Schirmer  Books).  The  Robbins  Landon  edition 
of  the  C  minor  Mass  is  published  by  Peters  and  includes  an  informative,  detailed 
introduction.  Colin  Davis's  excellent  recording  of  the  Mass  with  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus,  and  soloists  Helen  Donath,  Heather  Harper, 
Ryland  Davies,  and  Stafford  Dean  is  available  both  as  a  single  and  as  part  of  a 
four-record  album  of  most  of  Mozart's  major  church  compositions  (Philips).  In  a 
more  austere  style,  Ferenc  Fricsay  conducts  a  noble  and  impressive  performance 
with  the  Berlin  Radio  Symphony  and  Chorus  and  soloists  Maria  Stader,  Hertha 
Toepper,  Ernst  Haefliger,  and  Ivan  Sardi  (Deutsche  Grammophon). 

Francis  Toye's  Giuseppe  Verdi:  his  Ufe  and  works  is  a  fairly  good  basic 
biography,  though  with  little  to  say  about  the  non-operatic  music  (Vienna 
House).  Frank  Walker's  The  man  Verdi  is  really  concerned  only  with  the  life,  or 
at  least  minimally  with  the  music,  but  it  is  an  exceptionally  interesting,  sensitive 
book  (Knopf).  Verdi  himself  speaks  vividly  in  a  collection  of  letters  edited  by 
Edward  Downes  (Vienna  House).  Brand-new,  a  superb  and  richly  illustrated 
documentary  biography  put  together  by  James  Weaver:  Verdi:  A  Documentary 
Study  (Thames  Hudson).  Of  the  two  recordings  of  the  Quattro  pezzi  sacri,  Carlo 
Maria  Guilini's  with  London  singers  and  players  (Angel),  and  Zubin  Mehta's  with 
forces  from  Los  Angeles  (London),  I  recommend  the  latter  primarily  for  being  so 
much  more  clearly  recorded.  Toscanini's  superb  performance  of  the  Te  Deum  is 
unfortunately  available  only  in  electronically  faked  stereo  (RCA). 

-M.S. 
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Fine  Quality 

Gems  and 

Jewelry. 

SHREVE, 
CRUMPS' LOW  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1800 

330  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116  (617)  267-9100 

AND  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


Vvmchyour 
snip  come  ia 

L  Superb      /^'^K    ^>v 


Superb 

apartments 

on  the  edge 

of  Boston 

Harbor 

India  Street  at  India 
Wharf.  Rental  office  open 
10  to  6  daily  or  phone 
(617)  742-4862  for  an 
appointment. 

Managed  by 
Wilder-Manley  Associates 


HARBOR 
TOWERS 


.  .  .  into  the  plaaPiilJWHHIly,  glowing 
skin  . . .  Elizabeth  Grady/Face  First. 
...  for  an  hour's  deep  pore  cleansing,  skin 
stimulating  facial  treatment  that  will  leave 
your  complexion  as  lovely  as  the  rest  of 
your  appearance,  next  time  you  step  out. 
Step  in,  or  phone,  and  ask  for  Nadja. 
Ask  for  a  free  professional  consultation 
and  skin  analysis  by  one  of  our  more 
than  twenty  graduate  estheticians. 
Ask  too,  about  customized  make-up 
design  to  enhance  the  beautiful  skin 
you're  in.  And  about  individually  created 
programs  for  homecare  cleansing,  to 
keep  it  that  way. 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston      536-4447 


200  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill      964-6470 


Because  your  face  does  come  first 
morning  or  evening. 
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Guest  Artist 


James  Levine 


James  Levine  is  the  Music  Director  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  the  Ravinia 
Festival,  and  the  Cincinnati  May 
Festival.  He  has  conducted  and 
performed  as  piano  soloist  with  every 
major  orchestra  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  Born  in  1943,  Mr.  Levine 
made  his  debut  as  piano  soloist  with 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
the  age  of  ten.  He  later  attended  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music,  completing 
the  undergraduate  requirements  in  one 
year,  but  stayed  on  to  continue  piano 
studies  with  Rosina  Lhevinne  and 
conducting  with  Jean  Morel.  At  the 
invitation  of  George  Szell,  he  left 
Juilliard  to  join  the  conducting  staff  of 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  at  the  age  of 
21. 

WhertMr.  Levine  left  Cleveland  in 
1972,  it  was  to  become  the  Principal 
Conductor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
(a  post  created  especially  for  him  one 
year  after  his  debut).  This  past  season 
was  his  first  as  Music  Director  of  the 
Metropolitan.  Since  1973,  Mr.  Levine 
has  been  Music  Director  of  the  Ravinia 
Festival,  the  summer  home  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  in 
addition  to  conducting,  has  appeared 
as  pianist  in  concerti  and  chamber 
music. 

Mr.  Levine's  operatic  records  include 
the  premiere  recordings  of  Verdi's 
Giovanna  d'Arco  and  /  Vespri  Siciliani, 
as  well  as  La  Forza  del  Destino  and 
Giordano's  Andrea  Chenier.  Among 
his  orchestral  recordings  are  the 
complete  Brahms  Symphonies  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the 
Schumann  Second  Symphony  with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  in  addition  to 
the  completed  symphonies  in  a 


projected  Mahler  cycle.  Mr.  Levine's 
first  solo  piano  album  —  the  piano 
rags  of  Scott  Joplin,  has  just  been 
released. 

Mr.  Levine's  repertoire  this  past 
season  included  new  productions  of 
Lohengrin,  La  Boheme,  and  the 
Metropolitan  premiere  of  Alban  Berg's 
Lulu.  Following  Ravinia,  Mr.  Levine 
will  again  appear  at  the  Salzburg 
Festival  to  repeat  last  season's 
acclaimed  production  of  Mozart's  La 
Clemenza  di  Tito,  and  will  also 
conduct  the  Mahler  Second  Symphony 
and  perform  the  Mozart  Piano 
Concerto  K.  414,  both  with  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic. 
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Kathleen  Battle 


A  native  of  southern  Ohio,  Kathleen 
Battle  received  her  Bachelor  and 
Master  of  Music  degrees  in  1971  from 
the  College-Conservatory  of  Music, 
University  of  Cincinnati,  where  she 
was  a  voice  student  of  Franklin  Bens. 
A  year  later,  she  was  invited  by 
Thomas  Schippers  to  sing  in  Brahms's 
Ein  deutsches  Requiem  at  the  Festival 
of  Two  Worlds,  in  Spoleto,  Italy.  Later 
that  year  she  repeated  the  performance 
with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Since  then.  Miss  Battle  has 
appeared  as  guest  soloist  at  the  Ravinia 
Festival,  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  at  the 
Saratoga  Festival  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  at  the  Kennedy  Center  with 
the  National  Symphony,  at 
Washington  Cathedral,  as  well  as  with 
the  Houston  and  Frankfurt  Operas. 

In.1974,  Miss  Battle  was  a  national 
winner  of  Chicago's  WGN  Illinois 
Opera  Guild  Auditions  of  the  Air,  and 
in  1975  she  became  the  opera  winner  in 
the  Young  Artists  Auditions  sponsored 
by  the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs.  She  has  most  recently  received 
a  grant  from  the  Martha  Baird 
Rockefeller  Fund  for  Music. 

In  September   1976,  Miss  Battle 
made  her  New  York  City  Opera  debut 
as  Susanna  in  Mozart's  The  Marriage 
of  Figaro,  and  in  October  of  the  same 


year  made  her  debut  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  at  the  Mahler 
Festival  at  Carnegie  Hall  singing  in 
Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony.  Last 
season  on  Broadway  and  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  Opera  House,  she 
sang  the  title  role  in  Scott  Joplin's 
Treemonisha. 

Miss  Battle's  scheduled  debuts  this 
season  include  appearances  with  the 
Houston  Opera  in  The  Coronation  of 
Poppea,  with  the  Frankfurt  Opera  in 
Un  hallo  in  maschera,  and  with  the 
Michigan  Opera  Theater  as  Pamina  in 
The  Magic  Flute. 

This  engagement  marks  Miss  Battle's 
debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony. 
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Maria  Ewing 


Mezzo-  soprano  Maria  Ewing,  a 
native  of  Detroit,  has  appeared  as  a 
guest  artist  with  many  of  the  major 
orchestras  of  the  United  States  and  in 
many  of  the  most  renowned  European 
Festivals,  Her  career  dates  to  the 
summer  of  1973  when  she  was  soloist 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  and  sang 
recitals  at  the  Ravinia  Festival. 

Between  1968-70  Miss  Ewing  studied 
on  full  scholarship  with  Eleanor  Steber 
at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music. 
While  in  Cleveland  she  won  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  regional  auditions  for 
1968.  Two  years  later  she  was  the 
recipient  of  the  Grinnell  Foundation 
Opera  Scholarship  Award  and  was 
invited  to  sing  Rosina  in  The  Barber  of 
Seville  by  the  Detroit  Overture  to 
Opera  Company.  She  was  the  first 
place  winner  in  the  Baltimore  National 
Competition  for  Operatic  Artists  in 
1972  and  continued  her  operatic 
performances  in  The  Magic  Flute  in 
Cleveland  and  The  Marriage  of  Figaro 
in  Atlanta. 

In  the  fall  of  1977,  Miss  Ewing  sang 
Idamante  in  Mozart's  Idomeneo  with 
the  San  Francisco  Opera  and  with  the 
Chicago  Lyric  Opera.  She  has  also 
appeared  as  a  frequent  soloist  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago 
and  Pittsburgh  Symphonies,  the 


Philadelphia  Orchestra,  as  well  as  with 
the  Cologne  Opera,  the  Houston 
Grand  Opera,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera.  In  May  1977  she  made  her 
debut  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  in  a  new 
Ponnelle  production  of  Debussy's 
Pelleas  et  Melisande. 

Miss  Ewing's  present  engagements 
include  an  appearance  as  guest  soloist 
in  the  Mahler  Fourth  Symphony  and  in 
arias  by  Mozart  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  and  in  the  scheduled 
new  Cosi  fan  tutte  at  the 
Glyndebourne  Festival,  directed  by  Sir 
Peter  Hall,  and  conducted  by  Bernard 
Haitink. 

This  engagement  marks  Miss  Ewing's 
debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Art  In  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  will  feature  art  exhibitions  each 
month  in  cooperation  with  some  of  the  fine  galleries  in  and  around  the  Boston 
area.  Listed  below  are  the  participating  galleries  and  the  dates  that  their  exhibitions 
will  run.  For  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  exhibits,  please  see  the  Art  In  The  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  column  each  month  in  the  BSO  newsletter. 

Impressions  Workshop 20  March  —  17  April 

Boston  Printmakers 17  April  —  14  May 

Pucker-Safrai 14  May  —  11  June 
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Europe  is 
three  blocks 
east  of  here. 


If  you've  been  taken  by  the 

shortage  of  good  restaurants 

around  Symphony  Hall,  take  a 

walk  down  Huntington  Avenue. 

Across  from  the  Christian  Science 

Center  is  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 

And  inside  The  Colonnade,  two  of 

the  most  European  restaurants  in 

America.  Zachary's :  where  dinner 

entrees  range  from  roast  rack  of 

baby  lamb  to  Steak  Au  Poivre  En 

Chemise,  served  in  the  tradition 

usually  found  on  the  continent. 

And  The  Cafe  Promenade:  a 

light-filled,  airy  room  reminiscent 

of  all  the  enchanting  little  cafes  of 

Europe.  Here  you  can  dine  on 

lighter  continental  cuisine  such  as 

crepes  and  sandwiches.  And  some 

of  the  most  extraordinary 

pastries  in  town.  From  5:30 

until  7  pm,  Zachary's  has  a 

"table  d'hote"  menu  that  allows 

for  comfortable  dining  before 

Symphony.  And  for  those  who 

never  dine  until  after  Symphony, 

both  restaurants  are  open  until 

11:00  every  evening.  Either  way 

they're  two  of  the  few  restaurants 

that  let  you  enjoy  fme  dining  and 

Symphony  during  the  same  night. 

Zachary^and 
Cafe  Promenade 

at  IheCokMinade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone  (617)  261-2800.  In-hotel  parking  available. 


You'll  love  our 
performance,  too! 


Dinner  from  5:30 

Prime  Rib    •    Stealc 

Seafood    •    Coclctaiis 

Tel.  742-7041 

85  Atlantic  Avenue 

Other  Locations: 

Acton,  Mass.    •    Amherst,  Mass. 

Valet  Parking  Available 


D 
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Commonwealth  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  10  Post  Office 
Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110.  482-8300. 
And  Commonwealth  Bank/Norfolk,  294  Harvard  Street, 
Brookline,  Massachusetts  02146.  734-5500.     Member  F.D.I.C. 
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Philip  Creech 


Tenor  Philip  Creech,  a  native  of 
Hempstead,  New  York,  graduated 
from  Northwestern  University  where 
he  received  the  Frederick  A.  Cramer 
Award  for  Opera.  From  1973  until 
1975  he  was  first  tenor  of  Margaret 
Hillis's  Chicago  Symphony  Chorus, 
and  was  invited  to  appear  as  soloist  on 
numerous  occasions. 

Mr.  Creech  has  performed  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
conductors  Sir  Georg  Solti   Carlo 
Maria  Guilini,  and  James  Levine,  in 
works  including  Stravinsky's  Les 
Noces,  Verdi's  La  Traviata,  Strauss's 
Salome,  and  Schumann's  Das  Paradies 
und  die  Peri.  He  has  also  appeared 
with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra  during  its  May  Festival. 

During  the  1977-1978  Season,  Mr. 
Creech  will  make  his  debut  as  soloist 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the 
New  York  Philharmonic. 


How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  cind  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous:  The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look . . .  and  delicious  supF>ers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 


V 


The 

Ritz-CarJton 

Hotel 
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John  Cheek 


A  native  of  North  Carolina,  John 
Cheek  received  his  Bachelor  of  Music 
degree  at  the  North  Carolina  School  of 
Arts.  He  subsequently  earned  the 
Diploma  of  Merit  at  the  Academia 
Musicale  Chigiana  under  the  tutelage 
of  Gino  Bechi,  and  has  since  then  been 
featured  as  guest  soloist  with  many  of 
this  country's  most  important 
symphonies  and  operatic  organizations. 

Mr.Xiheek  has  been  featured  as 
Alfonso  in  Cosi  fan  tutte,  conducted 
by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  with  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic,  in  Brahms's 
Requiem  in  Carnegie  Hall  with  the 
Collegiate  Chorale,  in  Messiah  with  the 
National  Symphony,  as  Basilio  in  the 
Michigan  Opera  Production  of  The 
Barber  of  Seville,  and  in  Carlisle 
Royd's  Bilby's  Doll  with  the  Omaha 
Opera.  In  the  summer  of  1976,  Mr. 
Cheek  was  engaged  at  the  Wolf  Trap 
Festival,  and  during  the  1976-1977 
season,  his  performances  included 
Banquo  in  Macbeth  with  the  Miami 
Opera,  Commendatore  in  Don 
Giovanni  with  the  Omaha  Opera,  and 
Bach's  St.  John  Passion  with  the 
Minnesota  Orchestra. 


Mr.  Cheek  made  his  unofficial 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  as  Ferrando 
in  the  opening  6  June  performance  of 
Verdi's  //  Trovatore,  a  role  he  will 
repeat  at  the  Metropolitan  in  the 
1977-1978  season.  He  has  appeared  most 
recently  with  the  Boston  Symphony  at 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  during  the 
summer  of  1977,  in  Bach's  Magnificat, 
conducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein. 


We've  got  SCORES  of  them! 
Full,  mini,  vocal  scores. 
Also  orchestral  materials, 
chamber  music,  choral  music. 

Yesterday  ^ervice.  Inc. 

1430  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Rm  218 
Cambridge,  MA  021 38 


547-8263 

9-5  Mon  -  Fri 


12:30 -5  Sat 


/f  we  haven't  got  it  in  stock 
we'll  get  it  for  you  fast! 
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Dine  exquisitely  on  Boston's 

favorite  dishes,  American  and 

continental  cuisine.  Serving 

lunch,  dinner  and  Sunday  Brunch. 

PAR!^R5 
BAR 

Our  cosmopolitan  lounge 

adjoining  Parker's  restaurant. 

Perfect  for  light  lunch  at  noon. 

Cocktails  till  closing. 


Remaining  concerts  in 
Cecilia's  102nd  Season 


"N 


SATURDAY  APRIL1  at  8  p.m. 

Gernnan  Choral  Songs 
of  the  19th  Century 
Mendelssohn,  Brahnns,  Schubert 

SATURDAY  MAY 20 at  8  p.m. 

BRITTEN:  Phaedra,  Op.  93 

Boston  Premiere 

With  JaneStruss,  mezzo-soprano 

PURCELL:  My  Heart  Is  Inditing 

BACH :  Magnificat  in  D 

Performances  in  Sanders  Theater,  Harvard 

Tickets  at  $6.50,  $5,  $4,  $3 

Call  247-1 465 

Or  write  to  :  The  Cecilia  Society 
1773  Beacon  Street 
Brookline,  MA  021 46 

Arts /Boston  Ticket  Vouchers  accepted 

Cdimj 

THE  CECILIA  SOCIETY 

DONALD  TEETERS,  Music  Director 

Supported  in  part  by  the 
,    Mass.  Council  on  the  Arts  &  Humanities  j 


The  best  of  the  bunch. 


Union  V\feiiTen  Savings  Bank 
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TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 


With  conductor  John  Oliver's  appoint- 
ment as  Director  of  Vocal  and  Choral 
Activities  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was 
formed  in  the  spring  of  1970  primarily 
for  Tanglewood  performances,  but  by 
the  1972-73  season  it  had  begun  to  play 
a  major  role  in  the  Boston  winter  season 
as  well.  The  Chorus  performs  regularly 
with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa, 
Principal  Guest  Conductor  Colin  Davis, 
and  with  Leonard  Bernstein,  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  Eugene  Ormandy, 
Gunther  Schuller,  Klaus  Tennstedt  and 
Arthur  Fiedler,  among  others. 


Under  conductor  John  Oliver's  direction,  the  all-volunteer  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  has  rapidly  achieved  recognition  by  conductors,  press  and  public  alike  as 
one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  in  the  world.  It  is  called  upon  to  perform  four  or 
five  major  programs  a  year  in  Boston,  appears  regularly  with  the  Orchestra  in  New 
York  City,  and  has  made  a  number  of  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  New  World  Records,  as  well  as  continuing  to  be 
featured  in  many  Tanglewood  programs.  For  its  first  appearance  on  records,  in 
Berlioz  Damnation  de  Faust,  John  Oliver  and  Seiji  Ozawa  were  nominated  for  a 
Grammy  Award  for  Best  Choral  Performance  of  1975. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  regularly 
includes  performances  of  a  cappella  repertoire  under  John  Oliver  in  its  busy  schedule. 
Requiring  a  very  different  kind  of  discipline  from  that  necessary  for  performances 
with  orchestra,  and  therefore  rarely  attempted  by  orchestra  choruses,  a  cappella 
programs  ranging  from  the  baroque  to  the  contemporary  are  given  yearly  at 
Tanglewood  with  great  success.  In  the  spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  were  given  the  unprecedented  invitation  to  record  a 
program  of  a  cappella  20th  Century  American  Choral  Music  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon.  To  be  released  in  the  spring  of  1978,  the  recording  features  works  of 
Charles  Ives,  Elliott  Carter,  Aaron  Copland,  and  Jacob  Druckman's  1963  work 
Antiphonies,  which  was  given  its  world  premiere  by  the  Chorus  and  John  Oliver  at 
Tanglewood  in  1976. 

Additional  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  Ravel 
Daphnis  et  Chloe  (complete)  with  Seiji  Ozawa,  Ives  Fourth  Symphony  with  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Liszt  Faust  Symphony  with  Leonard  Bernstein,  all  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  and  Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  for  New  World  Records. 

John  Oliver  is  also  conductor  of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  where  he  serves  on  the 
faculty  as  Instructor  of  Music,  and  conductor  of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale  with 
which  he  has  recently  recorded  Donald  Martino's  Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New 
World  Records. 
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"W^  edit  the  Mmitor  so  that 
when  readers  ait  through 
reading  it,they're  not  in  a  pit 
of despaifcWfe  describe 
sdution^ 

John  Hughes 

Editor  and  Manager 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Isn't  this  the  kind  of  news  you've 
been  needing?  The  Monitor  focuses 
on  significant  regional,  national,  and 
international  events,  then  gives  its 
readers  what  they  need:  constructive, 
solution-oriented  reporting. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  clear, 
fair  appraisal  of  your  world,  this 
award- winning  newspaper  should  be 
your  key  daily  news  source.  To 
subscribe  to  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  call  toll  free:  800-225-7090. 
(In  Mass.,  call  collect:  617-262-2300.) 

Or  use  the  coupon  below. 

News.The  way  you  need  it. 

THE  CHRSTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  every  Monday  through  Friday  for: 

D  3  months  $12.50  D  9  months  $37.50 

D  6  months  $25  D  One  year,  only  $45 -a  $5  saving 

D  Check/money  order  enclosed*     D  Bill  me  later 


Name  (Please  print) 


Street 


Apt. 


City  State/Country 

*Outside  U.S.A.  use  current  local  exchange  rate. 
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ZIP/Post  Code 

E2B 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 

(617)-266-1492    ■ 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL :  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to  the 
concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will 
be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  calling 
in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  to  the 
Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to  their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway 
at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by 
the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE :  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  will 
be  open  at  12 :  15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

PUBLIC  TELEPHONES  AND  AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch 

Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  oh  the 

first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE :  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 

concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 

by  calling  the.switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  and 

makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will 

receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your  contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order 
not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS :  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  concerts 
only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $2.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the  Huntington 
Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays  beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS :  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7), 
WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9).  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3), 
and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88. 5). Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM  &  FM  (Boston  102.5  FM : 
1330  AM),  and  WFCR-FM).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC-FM,  and  WFCR-FM. 
WFCR-FM. 

THE  FRIENDS'  PAGE :  A  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  anyone 
who  makes  an  annual  contribution  to  the  Orchestra  in  any  amount.  You  can 
receive  the  BSO  publication  by  becoming  a  Friend  who  contributes  $25  or  more. 
For  further  information  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  If  you  are 
already  receiving  the  BSO  and  wish  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address,  along  with  your  mailimg  label,  to  the  Development  Office,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
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A  Gift  that  Pays 


If  you  are  hesitant  to  make  a  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  because  you 
need  the  incomie  from  your  capital,  why  not  consider  a  Hfe-income  gift?  You  can 
continue  your  income,  the  BSO  can  make  prudent  plans  based  upon  future 
expectancies  and  you  can  realize  your  philanthropic  goals. 

THE  CHARITABLE  REMAINDER  UNITRUST  is  a  plan  through  which  a  donor 
irrevocably  transfers  assets  to  an  independent  trustee.  The  trust  provides  the  donor 
or  other  named  beneficiary  an  agreed-upon  percentage  (not  less  than  5% )  of  the 
principal  amount  each  year  and  upon  his  or  her  death  the  principal  remaining  goes 
to  the  BSO.  If  long-term  appreciated  assets  are  transferred,  the  tax  on  capital  gains 
is  typically  never  recognized.  The  donor  is  entitled  also  to  a  charitable  gift  de- 
duction in  the  year  the  unitrust  is  established. 

Example:  Miss  Longworth,  who  is  60,  owns  securities  currently  worth  $80,000. 
She  bought  them  in  1964  for  $20,000.  The  annual  dividends  are  only  $1,600  (2% ). 
If  she  sold  them  and  reinvested  elsewhere  for  higher  yield,  she  would  face  a  sizeable 
capital  gains  tax.  She  chooses  instead  a  unitrust  arrangement,  the  BSO  to  receive 
the  remainder  of  the  principal  after  her  death. 

Miss  Longworth's  annual  income  from  the  unitrust  will  be  6%  of  the  principal 
amount.  She  sees  her  investment  as  a  possible  hedge  against  inflation,  and  she  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  tax  savings  she  will  realize. 

Miss  Longworth's  charitable  gift  deduction  will  be  $27,902,  which  is  nearly  35% 
of  the  principal.  Because  she  transferred  longterm  appreciated  securities,  she  may 
deduct  up  to  30%  of  her  adjusted  gross  income  in  the  year  of  the  gift.  Any  "excess" 
may  be  carried  over  for  five  successive  years  until  used.  A  transfer  of  cash  would 
have  permitted  her  to  deduct  up  to  50%  of  her  adjusted  gross  income  with  the  same 
carryover  privilege. 

Each  year  the  trustee  will  report  to  Miss  Longworth  the  tax  treatment  to  be 
accorded  to  her  unitrust  income.  Under  certain  conditions,  part  of  her  annual 
income  from  the  trust  may  be  taxed  as  capital  gains  rather  than  as  ordinary  income 
or  even  be  free  of  tax.  At  Miss  Longworth's  death  the  principal  amount  remaining 
will  be  free  of  estate  tax  and  probate  costs  will  be  reduced. 

If  a  unitrust  seems  attractive  to  you,  let  us  know.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  draw  up 
a  specific  illustration  and  proposal  in  accordance  with  your  own  wishes  and 
financial  situation. 


Please  call  or  write : 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 
Director  of  Development 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
251  Huntington  Avenue 
Bosfon,  MA  02115 
Telephone:  (617)266-1492 
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Stage  Door  Lectures  and 
Pre-Symphony  Suppers 


Now  that  you've  made  plans  to  attend  BSO 
concerts,  why  not  plan  to  attend  the  Stage 
Door  Lectures  and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
as  well?  Both  events  are  fun  and  informa- 
tive with  speakers  from  the  Orchestra, 
BSO  staff,  and  the  music  circle  in  and 
around  Bostorr.,For  $35.00  you  can  reserve 
a  seat  for  the  Friday  Stage  Door  Lectures 
of  4  November,  9  December,  27  January, 
17  February,  and  7  April.  $25.00  will  take 
you  to  a  series  of  three  Pre-Symphony  Suppers, 

Stage  Door  Lectures  entirely  subscribed! 


In  an  intimate  atmosphere  of 

distinction,  amidst  exquisite  18th 

century  Trench  chateau  decor . . 

a  European  diffusion  of  men's 

apparel  that  is  exceptional 


J^oi^hI] 


cri 


!77  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON/ 


Pre-Symphony  Suppers 

Tuesday  'B' 

18  October,  6  December,  and  4  April 

Tuesday  'C 

8  November,  10  January,  and  14  February 

Thursday  'A' 

13  October,  8  December,  and  30  March 

Thursday  'B' 

5  January,  23  February,  13  April 

Tuesday  "B"  and  Thursday  "10"  Pre- 
Symphony  suppers  entirely  subscribed. 

"Thursday  B"  series  start  January  5. 
$25  for  series  of  three. 

Single  reservations  available  for 

remaining  suppers  @  8,50  each  for 

Tuesday  "C"-  1/10  2/14  Thursday  "A"-  3/30 


Ladies 
Invited 


Free 
Parking 


The  Perfect 
Prelude 

The  Complete 
Coda 

in  Eating  &  Drinking. 

New  York  Sirloin 

Prime  Rib  of  Beef 

Baked  Stuffed  Shrimp 

London  Broil 

Barbecued  Spareribs 

Boston  Scrod 

The  Original  Saloon 

344  Newbury  St.,  Boston 

Other  Saloon  Locations  at 

South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree  and 

Chestnut  Hill  Mall,  Chestnut  Hill 
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More  music  for  your  money. 

The  Classical  Record  Center  in  the  Barnes  &  Noble  Bookstore 
is  one  of  the  few  record  stores  in  Boston  devoted  exclusively 
to  classical  music.  And  probably  the  only  one  to 
offer  the  full  line  of  every  budget  label  listed 
in  the  Schwann  catalogue. 

Barnes  &  Noble  also  features  the  com- 
plete Columbia  Masterworks  and 
Columbia  Odyssey  catalogues 
as  well  as  a  wide  selection  of  other 
leading  American  and  European 
labels,  all  at  discount  prices. 

So  come  to  Barnes  &  Noble,  where  you  always  get 
more  books  for  your  money.  And  more  music,  too. 

395  Washington  St.  (Across  from  Filene's)  Open  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7;  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6. 


THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL 

MASTERWQRKS  FESTIVAL   OF  MUSIC 

puts  the  spotlight  o?i 

CELEBRATED  COMPOSERS  OF  TODAY 


NEW  ENGLAND  PREMIERE 

Images  of  Man 
Moralities 
Stabat  Mater 

FIRST  BOSTON  PERFORMANCE 

Magnificat 

The  Sun,  The  Soaring  Eagle, 
The  Turquoise  Prince,  The  God 

PLUS 

Mass  for  Double  Chorus 
Fanfares 

PLUS 


Robert  Starer 

Hans  Werner  Henze 

Krzysztof  Penderecki 

Luciano  Berio 
William  Bergsma 

Frank  Martin 
Daniel  Pinkham 


An  Evening  of  Chamber  Music  New  England  Composers 

ALLEN  LANNOM,  CONDUCTOR 

Three  Sundays  in  March  at  8 :  00  pm 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  First  &  Second  Church  in  Boston 

FOR  RESERVATIONS,  PHONE 

(617)  785-0133  (617)  275-8813 

Series  Tickets  Single  Tickets 

$14,  $12.50  &  $11      ARTS/Boston  vouchers  accepted       $6,  $5  &  $4 
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COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 


Tuesday,  28  March  —  7:30-9 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 
Bach  Violin  Concerto  in  A 

Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 
Ravel  Valses  nobles  et 

sentimentales 
Ravel  La  valse 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3  in  F, 

Op.  90 

This  concert  replaces  the  Tuesday  'B' 
concert  of  7  February  that  was 
cancelled  because  of  the  weather. 


Thursday,  13  April  —  8:30-10:30 
Thursday  'B'  Series 

Friday,  14  April  —  2-3:35 

Saturday,  15  April  —  8:30-10:30 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Tchaikovsky     Concerto  in  D  for  Violin 
and  Orchestra,  Op.  35 
Boris  Belkin,  violin 

Del  Tredici        The  Final  Alice 

Barbara  Hendricks, 
soprano 


Wednesday,  29  March  at  7:30 
Open  Rehearsal 

At  6:45,  Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss 
the  program  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 

Thursday,  30  March  —  8:30-10:25 

Thursday  A'  Series 
Friday,  31  March  —  2-3:55 
Saturday,  1  April  —  8 :  30-10 :  25 

Tuesday,  4  April  —  7:30-9:25 
Tuesday  'B'  Series 

GENNADY  ROZHDESTVENSKY 
conducting 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  38  in  D, 

K.  504,  Prague 
Shostakovich    Symphony  No.  4,  Op.  43 


Thursday,  6  April  —  7:30-9:05 
Thursday  10'  Series 

Friday,  7  April  —  2-3:35 

Saturday,  8  April  —  8:30-10:05 

GENNADY  ROZHDESTVENSKY 
conducting 

Schubert  Italian  Overture 

Strauss  Burlesque  for  Piano  and 

Orchestra 
Viktoria  Postnikova, 
piano 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2  in  D, 

Op.  43 


Tuesday,  18  April  —  8:30-10:20 
Tuesday  C  Series 

Friday,  21  April  —  2-3:55 

Saturday,  22  April  —  8:30-10:20 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Respighi  Ancient  Airs  and  Dances, 

Suite  No.  2 

Saint-Saens       Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  G, 

Op.  22 
Andre  Watts,  piano 
Nielsen  Symphony  No.  4,  Op.  29, 

Inextinguishable 
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SUPPOSE  THE  ARTS  WENT 
-   "PAYASYOUGO" 


Symphony  tickets,  $30.  Bollet, 
$24.  Opera,  $40.  Museum 
Admissions,  $1 0.50.  If  theoits  were 
forced  to  charge  fees  that  really 
covered  operating  or  production 
costs. ..if  the  arts  went  "p»ay  as  you 
go,"  not  many  people  would  go. 

And  life  would  be  immeosurobly 
duller. 

Things  aren't  that  way,  thonWully. 
Audiences  for  the  visual  and 
performing  arts  ore  expanding. 
Many  museums  ore  free  to  the 
public.  Ticket  prices,  while  up,  ore 
within  reason. 

But  the  arts  face  on  enormous 
cost  problem.  They  ore  "labor 


intensive";  many  individuals  ore 
involved,  and  in  these  fields  the 
effects  of  inflation  ore  particularly 
severe. 

The  difference  between 
operating  costs  and  ticket  receipts 
is  on  "income  gap"  mode  up  by 
gifts— from  individuals,  govern- 
ment, foundotions,  and  business. 
Those  who  con  afford  to  do  so, 
support  the  arts  so  that  all  can 
benefit. 

If  you  support  the  arts  financially, 
we  urge  you  to  continue  to  do  so 
OS  generously  as  possible.  But 
there  ore  other  woys  to  help.  Urge 
your  local,  state,  and  notional 


legislatures  to  lend  assistance  to 
the  arts.  If  you  hiove  spore  time, 
volunteer  to  help  in  fund  raising 
activities. 

Encourage  ottendonce  ond 
support  among  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  Sponsor  local 
performances  and  exhibitions.  Be 
a  fxatron,  every  way  you  can. 

SUPPORT 
THE  ARTS 

Business  Commiftee 

for  the  Arts,  Inc.,  1 700  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10019 


PRESENTED  AS  A  PUBLIC  SERVICE  BY  RCA  CORPORATION  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  ARTS 
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Accompanist  to 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Pops  •  Arthur  Fiedler  •  Seiji  Ozawa 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Tanglewood 


This 
IS  one 
of  the 

worlds 

most 

popular , 

wmes.  i 


This  is 

OUlfftO 


other. 


VIN 


cas^ 


A  SOFT 
EST/ 


MAU.  ml 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

A1//J-/C  Director 
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TRUST  BANKING. 

A  s>inphony  in  financial  planning. 
Conducted  by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Decisions  which  affect  personal  financial  goals  are  often 

best  made  in  concert  with  a  professional  advisor . 

However,  some  situations  require  consultation  with  a  number 

of  professionals  skilled  in  different  areas  of  financial 

management.  Real  estate  advisors.  Tax  consultants. 

Estate  planners.  Investment  managers. 

To  assist  people  with  these  needs,  our  venerable 

Boston  banking  institution  has  developed  a  new  banking 

concept  which  integrates  all  of  these  professional 

services  into  a  single  program. 

The  program  is  called  trust  banking.  Orchestrated  by 
Roger  Dane,  Vice  President,  722-7022,  for  a  modest  fee. 


DIRECTORS 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

Chairman,  Executive 
Committee 

Dwight  L.  Allison,  Jr. 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

David  C.  Crockett 

Deput\-  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  to  the  General 
Director,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital 

F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 
Partner,  Sherburne, 
Powers  &  Needham 


HansH.  Estin 

Vice  Chairman,  North 

American  Management 

Corporation 
Nathan  H.  Garrick,  Jr. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the 

Board 
Donald  J.  Hurley 

Partner,  Goodwin, 

Procter  &  Hoar 
Robert  Mainer 

Senior  Vice  President, 

The  Boston  Company, 

Inc. 
William  F.  Morton 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
Lovett  C.  Peters 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 


George  W.  Phillips 

Executive  Vice 

President 
George  Putnam 

Chairman,  Putnam 

Management 

Companv,  Inc. 
John  E.  Rogerson 

Partner,  Hutchins  & 

Wheeler 
Henry  E.  Russell 

President 
Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
Charles  W.  Schmidt 

President,  S.D.  Warren 

Company  (A  Division 

of  Scott  Paper  Company) 


C.  Vincent  Vappi 

President,  Vappi  & 

Company,  Inc. 
JepthaH.  Wade 

Partner,  Choate,  Hall 

&  Stewart 
William  W.  Wolbach 

Vice  Chairman 

of  the  Board 
Honorary  Director 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Chairman,  The  Stop  & 

Shop  Companies,  Inc. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 


^'^-^ 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Mwsfc  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Seventh  Season  1977-1978 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice- Pre siderit  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  Clowes 


Archie  C.  EppsIII 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 


Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

John  T.  Noonan 


Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
Executive  Director 

Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 

of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 

Advisor  for 
the  Music  Director 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 
Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 
Controller 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Thomas  W.  Morris 
Manager 

Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 
Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.White 

Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1977  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 
Chairman 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Vice  Chairman 


Weston  P.  Figgins 
Vice  Chairman 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 
Secretary 


Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Frederick  Brandi 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  G.Garivaltis 

Mrs,  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  Golding 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall,  111 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

John  S.  McLennan 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Richard  P.  Morse 


David  G.  Mugar 

Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Mrs.  A.  Lloyd  Russell 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Roger  Woodworth 


Informal 
Great  Performances 


1978  OPEN  REHEARSALS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

You  can  attend  the  final  runthroughs, 
in  an  informal  atmosphere,  of  some 
of  the  great  performances 
scheduled  this  season. 

For  the  20th  consecutive 
year,  you're  invited  to  enjoy 
an  inside  look  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  as  it  prepares  its 
-    concerts. 

You  can  also  hear  an 
li  informal  discussion  led  by  the 
[^  B.S.O.'s  Michael  Steinberg, 
li       45  minutes  before  the 
rehearsal  begins. 


Seiji  Ozawa 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall 
of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria  in  1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He  attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  and 
graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation,  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besanqon,  France,  and  was  invited  by  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying 
at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music  Director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later  to  study 
and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his  inaugural 
season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  although  he 
remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77  season. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
guest  conductor  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  each  year.  He  has  conducted  at  Covent  Garden,  and  returns  to 
Japan  annually  to  conduct  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras.  The 
newest  items  on  his  large  and  growing  discography  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
are  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite,  and  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and 
Celeste,  and  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5  (all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon),  and 
Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloomed  New  World  Records). 


Seating  within  string  sections  follows  a  system  of  rotation.  Since 
string  players  periodically  occupy  different  chairs,  the  listing  of 
string  personnel  after  principal  chairs  is  alphabetical. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1977/78 


Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Marylou  Speaker 

Principal  Second  Violin 
Fahnestock  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Emanuel  Boder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gerald  Elias 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Darlene  Gray 
Max  Hobart 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
Amnon  Levy 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Michel  Sasson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Harvey  Seigel 
Roger  Shermont 
Raymond  Sird 
Rolland  Tapley 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michael  Vitale 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Max  Winder 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  5.  Dana  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
Betty  Benthin 
Reuben  Green 
Earl  Hedberg 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Eugene  Lehner 
Jerome  Lipson 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Phillip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 
Ronald  Feldman 
Martin  Hoherman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jonathan  Miller 
Joel  Moerschel 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Carol  Procter 
Robert  Ripley 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

John  Barwicki 
Joseph  Hearne 
Leslie  Martin 
Robert  Olson 
Will  Rhein 
John  Salkowski 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock    E  flat  clarinet 
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Bass  Clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 
Peter  Gordon 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

! 

Trumpets  I 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chain 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sy/ui'a  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Seventh  Season 


Thursday,  30  March  at  8:30 
Friday,  31  March  at  2 
Saturday,  1  April  at  8:30 
Tuesday,  4  April  at  7:30 


GENNADY  ROZHDESTVENSKY  conducting 


MOZART 


Symphony  No.  38  in  D,  K.  504  Prague 

Adagio  —  Allegro 

Andante 

Presto 


INTERMISSION 


SHOSTAKOVICH  Symphony  No.  4,  Opus  43 

Allegretto  poco  moderato 
Moderato  con  moto 
Largo  —  Allegro 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  10:25,  Friday's  about  3:55, 
and  Tuesday's  about  9:25. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano 


The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in 

loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 


Notes 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  38  in  D,  K.504  Prague 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgangus 
Theophilus  Mozart  —  so  he  was 
baptized  —  was  born  in  Salzburg  on 
27  January  1756  and  died  in  Vienna  on 
5  December  1791.  He  completed  the 
Prague  Symphony  on  6  December  1786 
and  conducted  its  first  performance  in 
Prague  on  19  January  1787.  On  1 
February  1860  in  Tremont  Temple,  the 
Orchestral  Union  under  Carl  Zerrahn 
presented  "Symphony  No.  1,  in  three 
parts"  by  Mozart:  that  may  have  been 
the  Boston  premiere  of  the  Prague,  but 
it  could  also  have  been  of  Mozart's 
other  three-movement  symphonies. 
The  first  Boston  Symphony 
performances  were  given  on  27  and  28 
January  1882  with  George  Henschel 
conducting.  It  was  given  in  later 
seasons  by  Emil  Paur,  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Karl  Muck,  Henri  Rabaud, 
Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Sir  Adrian  Boult,  Charles  Munch, 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Rafael  Kubelik,  Bruno 
Maderna,  Colin  Davis,  and  Eugen 
Jochum.  The  orchestra's  most  recent 
performances  in  Boston  were  those 
conducted  by  Rafael  Kubelik  in  March 
1971,  but  the  work  was  heard  at 
Tanglewood  under  Bruno  Maderna  in 
August  of  that  year,  Colin  Davis  in 
August  1973,  and  Eugen  Jochum  in 
July  1975.  The  score  calls  for  two  each 
of  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  horns, 
trumpets,  with  timpani  and  strings. 

The  Prague  seems  a  maimed  giant,  troubled  by  a  mystery.  Why  does  it  lack  the 
customary  third  minuet,  that  lighter  dance-like  drawing  of  breath  before  a  heroic 
finale?  Is  it  true  that  some  earlier  Mozart  symphonies  omit  the  minuet.  But  these 
were  his  boyish  sinfonie,  or  a  deliberately  Italianate  cluster  like  K. 181, 182, 184. 
Other  omissions  are  explained  by  their  occasion.  The  Paris  (K.297)  was  written 
for  a  flashy  orchestra,  and  Mozart  even  had  to  substitute  a  lighter  slow 
movement  to  satisfy  his  customer.  Symphony  32  in  G  major  (K.318)  was 
originally  the  overture  to  Zaide.  No  external  conditions  explains  the  Prague's 
lack.  This  is  a  grand  composition,  on  the  scale  of  the  mighty  three  that  follow  it 
and  round  off  Mozart's  career  as  symphonist.  Each  of  the  Prague's  movements  is 
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in  fully  worked  out  sonata  form,  and  the  sombre  long  introduction  raises  large 
expectations. 

Since  there  is  no  external  evidence  to  account  for  the  omission,  scholars  have 
looked  for  an  internal  (aesthetic)  reason  —  and  have,  naturally,  found  it.  Found, 
in  fact,  too  many  —  including  Alfred  Einstein's  rather  lame  remark  that  the 
symphony  "happens  to  lack  a  minuet  simply  because  it  says  everything  it  has  to 
say  in  three  movements."  But  the  suspicion  will  not  down  that  the  manuscript 
lacks  the  third  movement  because  Mozart  had  another  one  ready  for  performance 
in  Prague,  or  because  he  planned  to  write  one  later  and  did  not  have  time.  (He 
later  added  a  minuet  to  the  much  less  substantial  Symphony  34  in  C  major, 
K.338.)  Uncertainty  about  the  composer's  intention,  making  people  look  for  an 
inner  rationale  because  they  lack  external  guides,  has  given  a  wavering  quality  to 
opinions  expressed  on  this  work.  But  for  that,  the  final  trio  of  great  symphonies 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  final  quartet  in  the  general  estimation. 

Though  this  uncertainty  about  the  Prague  is  traceable  mainly  to  accident,  there 
is  an  elusive  quality  to  the  three  movements  even  as  they  stand,  quite  apart  from 
the  puzzle  of  the  minuet.  The  work  seems  enigmatic  or  shifting,  for  three  reasons. 
Despite  the  use  of  sonata  form  in  all  three  movements,  mid  the  scale  indicated  by 
the  long  adagio  introduction,  and  the  strenuous  contrapuntal  developments,  the 
piece  has  looser  ritornello  elements  as  well.  In  the  Allegro  and  the  Presto,  motifs 
from  the  first  theme-group  return  at  the  end  of  the  exposition,  the  development, 
and  the  recapitulation.  And  in  both  cases,  the  canonic  development  section  is 
devoted  entirely  to  that  group  of  motifs,  giving  the  second  subject  an  episodic 
rather  than  a  structural  quality.  Ghosts  of  dance  form  haunt  the  classic  temple. 
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"A  charming,   informative  book. 

...The  author  is  knowledgeable.  She  offers 
an  abundance  of  behind-the-scenes  details 
and  personal  anecdotes ...  She  discusses 
each  of  the  orchestra's  conductors,  evoking 


each.  Equally  important,  she  conveys  the 
special  sense  of  community  that  exists 
among    the    members    of    the    Boston 


Symphony." 
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(Near  the  end  of  the  andante's  exposition  and  recapitulation,  the  first  violins 
repeatedly  hesitate  "tiptoe"  on  two  notes,  then  twirl  through  the  scale). 

A  second  "solvent"  aspect  of  the  symphony  comes  from  its  use  of  motifs  in 
clusters,  rather  than  fixed  themes  of  resistant  shape.  The  motifs  melt  and  meet 
again  in  a  dazzling  variety  of  ways,  with  almost  coquettish  shifts  of  tonality. 
Look  at  the  exposition  of  the  first  movement.  Its  second  "theme"  appears  (off  the 
beat)  as  a  purling  phrase  that  folds  in  on  itself  with  a  lapping  motion.  Then  it 
goes  "underground"  in  the  minor,  with  dark  murmurs  of  bassoons.  When  it 
emerges  again,  a  bright  melody  appearing  on  the  beat  seems  like  the  original  of 
which  the  first  phrases  were  mere  fragments  or  foreshadowings.  There  is  an 
impressionistic  play  of  moods  throughout  this  large  structure. 

A  third  thing  to  be  noticed,  concomitant  with  the  other  two  as  well  as  their 
result,  is  the  work's  extraordinary  plasticity  to  interpretive  emphases.  The  finale 
can  be  darkened  in  performance  to  leave  behind  what  Einstein  calls  "a  wound  in 
the  soul".  Or  its  fierce  chases  and  strident  chords  can  be  swept  away  by  sheer 
energy  and  fun.  Where  the  sky  is  lightened  and  darkened  by  scudding  clouds,  a 
conductor  can  change  the  whole  feel  of  the  piece  by  his  emphasis  on  the 
cloudings  or  the  clearings.  So  delicate  is  the  balance  that  "manipulability"  is 
greater  here  than  in  most  works.  A  slight  touch  does  more. 

An  example,  from  the  first  movement's  exposition.  When  the  long  Adagio  ends, 
Mozart  pushes  a  magic  haze  of  tonality  out  ahead  of  the  melodic  statement.  This 
is  accomplished  with  great  economy:  he  alternates  thirds  in  lower  strings, 
gravitating  toward  the  D  major  chord,  under  an  insistently  repeated  middle  D  in 
the  first  violins.  After  four  measures  of  this  pulsing  preparation,  the  quarter-notes 
quicken  to  eighths,  and  the  first  melody  is  based  on  these  repeated  D  notes.  Most 
conductors  play  all  the  D  notes  piano,  so  that  the  theme  seems  to  rise  by  a  kind 
of  necessity  out  of  the  thrum  and  buzz  of  the  key's  potential.  But  Toscanini 
(imitated  by  Josef  Krips)  plays  the  quarter  notes  pp  and  makes  the  eighth-notes  a 
stoccato  p.  The  result  is  a  more  incisive  thematic  entry,  but  with  loss  of  the 
gradual  emergence  of  form  from  tonal  haze. 

This  small  touch  has  a  large  later  impact.  At  the  end  of  the  canonic 
development,  there  is  a  "false"  recapitulation  launched  in  the  wrong  key  (A 
major).  Then,  over  a  pedal  A  in  the  bass,  there  is  a  gracefully  repeated,  expiring 
phrase  from  the  first  cluster  —  but  it  "dies"  into  the  magically  returning  D  major 
haze,  which  tells  us  even  before  the  melodic  quickening  that  rebirth  is  inevitable. 
The  continuity  of  this  rebirth  (rather  than  mere  recapping)  is  disturbed  by  the 
Toscanini-Krips  break  between  the  quarters  and  eighths. 

Mozart  took  this  symphony  to  Prague  at  the  beginning  of  1787,  the  year  of 
Don  Giovanni's  composition.  Many  people  find  touches  of  the  Don  here  —  the 
Commendatore's  tread  and  menace  in  the  adagio,  melodic  turns  in  the  andante. 
But  the  phrases  most  related  to  opera  show  how  purely  symphonic  is  the  Prague. 
The  first  movement's  opening  melody,  the  one  built  on  eighth-notes,  clearly 
resembles  the  fugato  theme  in  Mozart's  overture  to  The  Magic  Flute.  But  in  the 
overture  that  theme  does  enter  crisply,  as  Toscanini  makes  it  do  in  the  symphony 
(with  a  loss  of  continuity  and  texture). 

Another  example  is  more  important,  since  the  Prague  audience  might  be 
expected  to  see  what  Mozart  was  doing.  He  came  to  Prague  because  of  the 
success  of  his  Figaro,  which  everyone  was  humming.  And  the  symphony  he 
brought  has  a  finale  that  opens  with  a  quick  melodic  fidget  taken  from  that 
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opera.  It  is  the  background  figure  for  Cherubino's  and  Susanna's  skittery  "escape" 
duettino  in  the  second  act  (Aprite,  presto,  aprite).  But  in  the  symphony 
he  immediately  complicates  the  figure  with  a  syncopated  descending  phrase;  and 
when  brisk  chords  enter  on  the  beat  at  the  sixteenth  measure,  we  have  a  multi- 
faceted  melodic  complex  that  will  accommodate  all  the  fierce  stress  put  on  it  in 
the  recapitulation.  The  melodic  skitter  is  made  to  live  in  a  larger,  rougher  world; 
and  it  survives  there. 

For  touches  of  theater  one  only  has  to  go  one  symphony  back,  to  the  Linz  of 
1783,  which  does  have  operatic  voices  and  dramatic  reversals.  The  Prague  deals 
more  in  that  seamless  weave  of  motifs  developed  for  Mozart's  piano  concertos. 
(He  was  composing  the  great  one  in  C,  No.  25,  K.503,  at  the  same  time  he  worked 
on  the  Prague).  This  symphony  has  intimate  moments  though  it  is  heroic  in  scale. 
The  mood  is  of  heroism  at  ease,  and  ready  to  dream  —  a  giant's  dreams.  That  is 
why  it  could  stand  with  the  last  three  symphonies  in  merit,  if  it  did  not  stand 
alone  in  mystery. 

—  Garry  Wills 

Garry  Wills  is  the  author  of  Nixon  Agonistes  and  Bare  Ruined  Choirs:  Doubt, 
Prophecy  and  Radical  ReUgion.  His  new  book.  Inventing  America:  Jefferson's 
Declaration  of  Independence,  will  be  published  later  this  year. 
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Dimitri  Shostakovich 

Symphony  No.  4,  Opus  43 


Dimitri  Dimitrievich  Shostakovich  was 

born  in  St.  Petersburg  on  25  September 

1906  and  died  in  Moscow  on  9  August 

1975.  He  began  his  Symphony  No.  4 

on  13  September  1935  and  completed  it 

on  20  May  1936.  Fritz  Stiedry  and  the 

Leningrad  Philharmonic  were  to  have 

given  the  first  performance  later  that 

year,  but  the  composer  withdrew  the 

work  while  it  was  in  rehearsal.  He 

permitted  publication  of  a  two-piano 

reduction  in  1946,  but  the  symphony 

was  not  performed  until  30  December 

1961.  Kiril  Kondrashin  conducted  the 

Moscow  Philharmonic,  and  the  same 

musicians  first  played  the  work  outside 

the  Soviet  Union  at  the  1962  Edinburgh 

Festival.  The  full  score  was  published 

that  same  year.  Eugene  Ormandy  and 

the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  gave  the 

American  premiere  on  15  February 

1963.  The  first  Boston  performance 

was  given  by  Frederik  Prausnitz  and 

the  New  England  Conservatory 

Symphony  Orchestra  on  26  April  1967. 

The  present  performances  are  the  first 

by  the  Boston  Symphony.  The  work  is 

scored  for  four  flutes  and  two  piccolos, 

four  oboes  (one  doubling  English 

horn),  four  clarinets  plus  high  clarinet 

in  E  flat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 

bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  eight  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  two 

bass  tubas,  timpani  (two  players),  triangle,  castanets,  slit  drum,  snare  drum, 

cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  celesta,  two  harps,  and 

strings  (16-20  first  violins,  14-18  second  violins,  12-16  violas,  12-16  cellos,  and  10-14 

basses  are  requested). 

When  a  good  life-and-works  of  Shostakovich  at  last  appears  —  one,  that  is, 
based  on  thorough  study  of  sources,  free  of  political  parti  pris,  and  written  by  an 
author  of  musical  and  human  sensibility  —  we  shall  have  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  all  artistic  biographies.  Best  not  hold  your  breath,  though:  the 
difficulties  of  finding  such  a  paragon  of  a  biographer,  of  eliminating  (or  at  least 
recognizing  and  controlling  political  bias),  and  of  access  to  sources,  are  vast.  The 
subject  is  a  critic's  and  historian's  dream  —  a  composer  who  has  added  essential 
works  to  the  orchestral  and  chamber  repertory;  a  man  who  could  not  commit 
himself  either  to  heroism  or  to  moral  and  intellectual  slavery;  whose  actions  and 
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However  detailed  their  knowl- 
edge of  family  affairs,  relatives  often 
lack  the  professional  experience 
required  of  a  trustee. 

At  New  England  Merchants  Bank, 
we  have  both  the  personal  resource- 
fulness and  the  professional  stand- 
ing to  make  the  sensitive  and  timely 
decisions  required  of  a  trustee.  And 
our  record  as  managers  of  nearly 
$2  billion  in  personal  assets  speaks 
for  itself. 

A  conversation  with  a  New 
England  Merchants  trust  expert  is 
all  it  takes  to  get  started.  Write  or 
call  any  of  our  trust  or  banking  offi- 
cers. New  England  Merchants 
National  Bank,  28  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109, 
(617)  742-4000. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 


''Lefs  just  have  a  nice,  relaxed  set,  Graham. 
Afterwards  Fll  tell  you  how  I'm  revising  your  trust  fund. 


Member  FDIC 
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statements  cover  so  wide  a  range  from  the  noble  to  the  base;  whose  music 
exhibits  such  divergence  between  pubhc  and  private  works;  whose  achievement  is 
so  uneven,  not  just  between  compositions  but  within  them;  who  functioned  in  a 
society  singularly,  even  tyrannically  demanding  of  its  artists;  whose  every 
anguished  photograph  screams  for  an  answer  to  the  question,  "Who  is  this  man?" 
The  scores  of  course  exist,  and  we  can  study  them.  It  would  be  hard,  though,  to 
think  of  another  composer  whose  work  is  so  intensely,  so  immediately,  so 
drastically  affected  by  life  —  his  own,  but  also  that  of  the  world  in  and  for  which 
he  wrote. 

Shostakovich  was  about  to  turn  twenty-nine  when  he  began  work  on  his 
Fourth  Symphony.  Ten  years  earlier,  he  had  startled  his  teachers  at  the  Leningrad 
Conservatory  with  the  dazzlingly  accomplished  Symphony  No.  1  that  he 
submitted  as  his  graduation  exercise.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a  performance 
by  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic.  Bruno  Walter  heard  that  concert  and  soon  after 
introduced  the  work  in  Berlin,  whence  it  made  its  way  quickly  through  Europe 
and  to  the  United  States.  At  twenty,  Shostakovich  had  an  international 
reputation.  Two  more  symphonies  followed  in  rapid  succession,  both  explicitly 
political,  both  with  chorus,  one  called  To  October,  commemorating  the  1917 
revolution,  the  other  The  First  of  May,  honoring  International  Workers'  Day. 
Between  the  Third  Symphony  and  the  Fourth,  there  was  an  interval  of  six  years. 
The  major  event  for  Shostakovich  during  that  period  was  the  completion  of  his 
seamy  and  brilliant  opera  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mtzensk,  performed  to  great  acclaim 
in  Leningrad  and  Moscow  in  1934  and  soon  produced  abroad  as  well. 
Shostakovich,  one  imagines,  began  his  new  symphony  in  a  state  of  high 
confidence  and  energy.  After  the  departures  from  the  mainstream  of  symphonic 
composition  in  the  October  and  May  celebrations,  he  was  ready  to  pick  up  where 

ALL  NEWTON  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

321  Chestnut  Street  •  West  Newton  02165 
Andrew  Wolf,  Director 

preser\ts 

The  Spring  Lectures 

Friday,  March  31,  11:30  A.M. 

William  Moyer:  "Awash  with  Musicians" 

Friday,  April  14,  11:30  A.M. 
Ellen  Pfeifer:  "Final  Alice" 

Friday,  April  28,  11:30  A.M. 

Michael  Steinberg:  "Liszt  and  Wagner" 

The  lectures  have  been  planned  to  relate  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchiestra 
program  being  performed  on  the  same  day.  Each  lecture  is  followed  by  a 
light  lunch. 

Tickets  for  each  lecture  and  lunch  are  $6:00  and  may  be  obtained  by  calling 
527-4553  or  332-9380. 
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he  had  left  off  in  the  First  Symphony.  But  the  leap  forward  in  scale,  ambition, 
and  complexity  is  immense:  we  are  looking  at  something  like  the  difference 
between  Beethoven's  First  Symphony  and  the  Eroica. 

Then,  a  bombshell.  On  28  January  1936,  Pravda  ran  an  article  in  which  Lady 
Macbeth  of  Mtzensk  was  castigated  for  its  "formalism,"  lack  of  melody,  a 
generally  fidgety  and  neurasthenic  manner,  immorality  in  the  choice  of  story  and 
the  telling  of  it,  and,  in  sum,  for  being  "confusion  instead  of  natural  human 
music."  In  spite  of  this  discouraging  turn,  Shostakovich  finished  his  symphony 
not  quite  four  months  after  the  Pravda  attack,  and  it  was  duly  put  into  rehearsal 
by  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic.  The  conductor  was  Fritz  Stiedry,  a  scrupulous 
and  able  German  musician  who  had  been  active  in  the  Soviet  Union  since  the 
twenties  and  who  later  came  to  the  New  Friends  of  Music  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  New  York.  Preparation  was  thorough,  and  the  mere  fact  that  it  was 
after  the  tenth  rehearsal  that  Shostakovich  decided  to  withdraw  the  score  is 
enough  to  turn  any  composer  in  America  today  berserk  with  envy.  What 
preceded  Shostakovich's  decision  is  obscure.  One  story  has  it  that  he  was 
responding  to  the  orchestra's  evident  dislike  for  the  piece.  It  may  be  that  he  was 
simply  not  satisfied  with  the  work.  Certainly  one  cannot  ignore  the  effect  of  the 
Pravda  article.  Lady  Macbeth  had  now  been  stricken  from  the  calendar  of  every 
Russian  theater,  but  Shostakovich  himself  had  been  unmolested  in  other  respects. 
Reprisals,  however,  after  a  second  offense  could  have  been  terrible,  and  he  may 
have  felt  that  the  symphony  was  dangerously  close  to  the  opera  in  style.  It  could 
have  been  a  combination  of  these  reasons,  or  something  else  altogether.  We  don't 
know. 


THE  BOSTON  HOME,  INC. 

Established  1881  —2049  Dorchester  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women  Who 

Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 

Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  ]ohn  H.  Gardiner— Secretory  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston,  Mass.  02108 
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We  do  know  the  important  thing  that  happened  next.  On  18  April  1937, 
Shostakovich  began  a  new  symphony,  his  Fifth.  He  completed  it  in  July  and 
presented  it  to  the  public  in  November  as  "a  Soviet  artist's  reply  to  just  criticism." 
As  for  the  Fourth,  it  went  into  the  desk  drawer,  though  the  composer  did  allow 
friends  to  see  it  from  time  to  time  and  after  the  war  even  permitted  its 
publication  in  a  reduction  for  two  pianos.  The  Khrushchev  thaw  in  the  late  fifties 
invited  reevaluation  of  the  earlier  problem  scores,  unheard  now  for  over  twenty 
years:  the  Fourth  Symphony  at  last  had  its  premiere  on  30  December  1961,  and  a 
year  later  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mtzensk,  renamed  Katerina  Ismailova,  returned  to 
the  boards. 

But  to  come  back  to  1936  —  the  explanation  Western  critics  have  tended  to 
entertain  with  reluctance  is  the  one  that  would  seem  to  be  the  most  straight- 
forward, namely  the  composer's  own  dissatisfaction  with  his  work.  Years  later, 
Shostakovich  did  in  fact  call  the  Fourth  Symphony  "a  very  imperfect,  long- 
winded  work  that  suffers  —  I'd  say  —  from  'grandiosomania.'  "  The  trouble  is 
that  he  said,  over  the  years,  too  many  expedient  things  for  us  to  take  his  self- 
criticism  at  musical  face-value.  (One  might  add  that  "grandiosomania"  is  an  odd 
mode  of  self-castigation  from  the  composer  of  the  Leningrad,  Year  1905,  and  Lenin 
symphonies.)  Here,  anyhow,  we  run  into  both  political  and  musical  questions. 
We  read  the  superscription  on  the  score  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  with  a  certain 
discomfort,  and  the  story  of  an  artist  pushed  into  withdrawing  a  boldly  forward- 
looking  work  and  recanting  with  a  more  conventional  one  comfortably  fits  our 
perceptions  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Not  least,  it  does  not  come  easily  to  us  to 
accept  the  possibility  that  "just  criticism"  in  the  pages  of  Pravda  may  actually 
have  set  the  composer  on  a  more  productive  path,  and  that  "the  road  not  taken" 
—  the  road,  that  is,  of  Lady  Macbeth  and  the  Fourth  Symphony  —  was  one  well 
abandoned. 

What  was  that  road?  The  striking  features  of  this  music  are  dissonance, 
dissociation,  and  an  exuberant  orchestral  style.  True,  the  chamber  music  of 
Shostakovich's  last  decade  is  based  on  more  radical  compositional  means,  but  the 
controversial  opera  and  the  Fourth  Symphony  are  the  works  that  come  across  as 
his  most  "modern."  The  high  dissonance  factor  is  crucial.  Then,  carrying  certain 
of  Mahler's  methods  several  steps  farther,  Shostakovich  juxtaposes  the  most 
disparate  elements  and  makes  his  moves  by  startling  abruptions.  Where  in  the 
later  symphonies  Shostakovich  developed  an  impressively  economical  technique 
of  making  his  orchestra  sound  bigger  than  it  is,  here  he  scores  brilliantly  but 
without  stint. 

In  the  Fourth  Symphony  we  find  the  composer  on  the  verge  of  thirty, 
exploring,  expanding,  conquering  for  himself  some  of  the  territories  of  the  new 
music,  and  not  minding  being  sometimes  reckless  in  procedures  and 
consequences.  We  can  imagine  how,  without  Pravda's  "just  criticism,"  he  inight 
have  traveled  further  along  that  road.  As  it  was,  he  chose  another  way  and  his 
voice  became  one  of  the  most  eloquent  in  our  time  on  the  side  of  musical 
conservatism.  We  cannot  write  Stalin  and  Pravda  out  of  this  story,  but  we  must 
realize  that  Shostakovich  might  have  chosen  to  change  even  without  external 
pressure,  like,  for  example,  Hindemith  a  few  years  earlier  and  Bartok  a  few  years 
later.  "Conservative"  is  in  any  event  not  the  same  as  "conventional,"  and  in  a 
provocative  article  in  the  Autumn  1966  issue  of  the  English  magazine  Tempo,  Tim 
Souster  points  out  that  the  Fifth  Symphony  is  by  no  means  as  unadventurous  as 
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received  opinion  would  have  it.  An  analogy  with  the  second  and  third  Leonore 
overtures  comes  to  mind.  No.  2  is  the  more  daring,  the  more  original;  No.  3  is 
the  more  controlled,  the  more  classically  perfect,  and  the  more  dramatic  and 
exciting  for  it.  We  may  return  more  often  to  No.  3,  but  we  also  need  the 
stubborn  individuality  of  the  other.  Without  it,  we  cannot  know  Beethoven,  and 
it  is  sure  that  without  the  experience  of  working  his  way  through  the  problems  of 
the  Second  Leonore  Overture,  Beethoven  could  not  have  written  the  Third. 

A  triple  spasm  begins  the  symphony  with  a  gesture  of  characteristic  violence, 
and  at  once  the  first  theme  with  its  chugging  bass  is  thrown  at  us.  Its  energy  is 
choked  off  abruptly,  and  we  now  hear  an  expressive  violin  melody,  as  quiet  as 
the  first  idea  is  rowdy,  as  irregular  in  gait  as  the  other  is  relentless.  Quickly, 
Shostakovich  begins  to  develop  these  themes,  creating  a  profusion  of  collisions 
and  parodies,  indeed  departing  from  his  main  argument  altogether  by  introducing 
matters  as  diverse  as  an  entirely  new  and  melancholy  bassoon  theme  or  a  wild, 
high-speed  fugato  for  strings.  Ferocious  brass-and-percussion  dissonances  pile  up 
at  the  end  of  the  long  development,  culminating  in  a  chord  —  ////  crescendo  to 
fffff  —  containing  all  twelve  notes.  (Tim  Souster  points  out  correspondences  ' 

between  this  movement  and  the  first  of  the  Eroica.)  This  immense  and  digressive 
development  is  resolved  in  a  drastically  compressed  recapitulation,  Shostakovich 
with  superb  assurance  banking  all  on  the  stunning  effect  of  the  contrast  itself 
and  on  the  density  of  his  allusions.  One  more  great  swelling  of  dissonance,  and 
the  movement,  after  all  its  brio  and  prodigality,  collapses  in  a  bleak  shadow-play. 

There  follows  a  kind  of  intermezzo  based  on  two  themes  fascinatingly 
transformed  and  recombined  upon  their  various  returns.  The  finale  begins  with  a 
Mahlerian  cortege,  which  spills  at  last  into  a  triple-meter  allegro.  It  is  humorous 
music,  but  its  modes  of  laughter,  high-spirited  and  sardonic,  are  wiped  away  by 
ghosts  from  the  first  two  m'ovements.  The  music  subsides  into  mutterings  of  cellos 
and  basses,  at  which  point  the  drums  decide  it  is  time  to  anchor  the  work  to  the 
C  major  where  it  began.  This  intense,  impassioned,  inventive  symphony  has 
unfolded  on  the  broadest  scale,  and  now,  very  slowly,  the  music  subsides  over  a 
C  major  chord  held  for  many  minutes,  with  the  sounds  of  trumpet  and  celesta 
providing  the  last  flickers  of  independent  light*. 


Michael  Steinberg 


"You  may  recall  the  similarly  protracted  ending  —  very  different  in  mood,  though  —  of  the 
Eighth  Symphony,  conducted  at  these  concerts  in  February  of  last  year  by  Mstislav 
Rostropovich.  It  appears  that  several  features  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  were  recycled  in  later 
works  on  the  assumption  that  the  Fourth  would  remain  unperformed. 
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We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  kids 
"^a  free  education. 

Yes,  free. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
transportation  to  and  from,  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea 
tion  and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  patients. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  021 15,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

;      is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 


Give  your  home 
an  ounce  of 
prcvention. 


The  most  thoughtful  gift  you  can  give 
your  family  and  home  this  season  is  ADT  fire  and 
burglar  protection.  Protection  that  is  custom-designed 
to  your  home  and  life  style.  ADT,  the  world's  largest 
electronic  security  company  is  on  the  job  at  the  Penta- 
gon, and  in  banks  and  museums  throughout  the  country. 
Shouldn't  we  be  on  the  job  at  your  house?  Call  us  today 
for  a  no  obligation  analysis 
of  your  security  needs.  ^  1  K~ 

120  Monroe  St.,  Cambridge,  MA  02142       661-9710 
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MORE  .  .  . 

Mozart  by  Stanley  Sadie  is  a  useful  basic  book,  nicely  illustrated  (Grossman, 
available  in  paperback).  The  Mozart  Companion  edited  by  H.  C.  Robbins 
Landon  and  Donald  Mitchell  is  a  valuable  symposium  by  a  dozen  scholars 
(Norton,  available  in  paperback).  Alfred  Einstein's  Mozart  is  a  sometimes 
disconcerting  mixture  of  insight,  imagination,  and  wind  —  all  in  all  stronger  on 
the  life,  personality,  and  context  than  on  the  music  (Oxford,  available  in 
paperback).  Mozart  by  Arthur  Hutchings  is  a  coffee-table  book,  but  with  good 
things  in  it  and,  of  course,  lavish  illustrations  (Schirmer  Books).  Hans  Keller's 
essay  on  Mozart  in  the  first  volume  of  The  symphony  edited  by  Robert  Simpson 
is  exceptionally  interesting  (Pelican  paperback).  Benjamin  Britten  and  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra  have  a  beautiful  recording  of  the  Prague  Symphony  (London, 
with  Schubert's  Unfinished).  Also  much  to  be  recommended  is  the  record  by  Otto 
Klemperer  and  the  Philharmonia  (Angel,  with  the  Symphony  No.  39  in  E  flat). 

On  Shostakovich,  I  recommend  Boris  Schwarz's  important  Music  and  musical 
Ufe  in  Soviet  Russia  1917-1970  (Norton,  available  in  paperback).  Robert  Layton 
has  a  good  essay  on  Shostakovich  in  the  second  volume  of  The  symphony,  edited 
by  Robert  Simpson  (Pelican  paperback). 

Soviet  composers  and  the  development  of  Soviet  music  by  Stanley  D.  Krebs  is 
another  informative  book,  more  incisive  than  Schwarz's,  that  covers  some  of  the 
same  ground  (Norton). 

Though  the  orchestra  is  not  of  absolutely  first  rank,  Kiril  Kondrashin  achieves 
an  impressive  performance  of  Shostakovich's  Fourth  Symphony  with  the  Moscow 
Philharmonic  (Melodiya-Angel),  preferable  to  the  smoother  version  by  Eugene 
Ormandy  with  Philadelphia  (Columbia). 

—  M.S. 
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'      Remaining  concerts  in  ^ 

Cecilia's  102nd  Season 

SATURDAYAPRIL1at8p.m. 

German  Choral  Songs 
0^  the  19th  Century 
Mendelssohn.  Brahms.  Schubert 

SATURDAY  MAY 20 at  8  p.m. 

BRITTEN:  Phaedra.  Op.  93 

Boston  Premiere 

With  Jane  Struss,  mezzo-soprano 

PURCELL:  My  Heart  Is  Inditing 

BACH:  Magnificat  in  D 

Performances  in  Sanders  Theater,  Harvard 
Tickets  at  $6.50,  $5,  $4,  $3 
Call  247-1465 

Z '  write  to  :  The  Cecilia  Society 
1773  Beacon  Street 
Brookline,  MA  021 46 

Arts/ Boston  Ticket  Vouchers  accepted 


THE  CECILIA  SOCIETY 

DONALD  TEETERS.  Music  Director 


pari  by  the 


The  best  of  the  bunch. 


Union  Warren  Saivings  Bank 
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Guest  Artist 


GEXNADY  ROZHDE5TVENSKY 


Gennady  Rozhdesrvensk}^  was  oom  in 
Moscow  in  1931,  and  began  piano 
studies  at  the  age  of  eight,  first  at  the 
Moscow  Gnesin  School,  and  later  at 
the  Central  School  at  the  Moscow 
Conser\'ator\\  He  entered  the  Moscow- 
State  Conserv^ator}^  in  1949,  w'here  he 
studied  piano  with  Lev  Oborin  and 
conducting  with  Nicolai  Anosov.  While 
he  w'as  still  a  student,  he  appeared  as 
guest  conductor  of  the  Leningrad 
Philharmonic  and  in  1951  after 
participating  in  a  competition  for 
young  conductors,  was  awarded  an 
assistant  conductorship  at  the  Bolshoi 
Theater.  The  next  year,  before  his 
conservatory  studies  were  complete,  he 
became  a  full  conductor  and  made  his 
debut  conducting  the  ballet  Sleeping 
Beauty.  He  also  participated  in  the 
International  Youth  Festivals  in 
Budapest  and  Berlin.  Ln  1955,  he 
conducted  the  Moscow  Youth 
Orchestra  in  Warsaw,  and  again  in 
Bucharest,  where  the  orchestra  won 
first  prize  in  the  Contest  of  S^nnphony 
Orchestras.  Rozhdestvensky  was  guest 
conductor  of  the  Leningrad 
Philharmonic  during  its  1960  tour  of 
Western  Europe,  and  during  the 
orchestra's  1962  tour  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  also  conducted  the 
Bolshoi  Ballet  in  the  U.S. 


In  1963,  Mr.  Rozhdestvensky  was 

appointed  Principal  Conductor  of  the 
Moscow  Radio-Tele\'ision  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  of  the  Bolshoi  Theater. 
He  left  the  Bolshoi  in  1970  to  dedicate 
himself  to  synriphonic  conducting,  after 
winning  the  Lenin  Prize  for  the  Bolshoi 
Ballet  production  of  Spartacus.  He  was 
conductor  of  the  Stockholm  Phil- 
harmonic and  is  now  Music  Director  of 
the  B.B.C.  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
London. 

Since  1974  he  has  been  guest 
conductor  wdth  a  number  of  American 
orchestras  including  those  in  Chicago, 
Qeveland  and  Los  Angeles. 
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How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  cind  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous:  The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look .  .  .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 


V 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


PREPARE  FOR: 

MCAT  •  DAT  •  LSAT  •  GMAT 
GRE  •  OCAT  •  VAT  •  SAT 

NMB  I,  II,  III  •  ECFMG  •  FLEX  •  VQE 


NAT'L  DENTAL  BOARDS  •  NURSING  BOARDS 

Flexible  Programs  &  Hours 

There  Is  A  Difference!!! 


25  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass.  02116 
(617)  261-5150 


ENROLL  NOW  FOR 
SPRING  EXAMS 


m 


N 


® 


EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

TEST  PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS  SINCE  1938 


Outside  N.Y.  State  Only  CALL  TOLL  FREE:  800-223-1782 
Centers  in  Major  U.S.  Cities  Toronto,  Puerto  Rico  and  Lugano,  Switzerland 

COME  VISIT  OUR  CENTER 


Know  Your  Orchestra  Book 

The  new  edition  of  the  Know  Your 
Orchestra  is  on  sale  at  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  entrance  of  Symphony  Hall.  The 
book  contains  a  picture  and  short 
biography  of  each  orchestra  member, 
plus  a  diagram  of  the  usual  seating 
arrangement  of  the  Orchestra  so  that  you 
will  be  able  to  identify  each  player  more 
easily.  The  price  is  $3.00.  The  first  edition 
sold  out  promptly,  so  we  urge  you  to  get 
your  copy  now.  It  will  be  an  invaluable 
addition  to  your  concert-going  pleasure. 


Know 

Your 

Orchestra 

Presented 
by  the 

Council  of  the 
Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 
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Stage  Door  Lectures  and 
Pre-Symphony  Suppers 


Now  that  you've  made  plans  to  attend  BSO 
concerts,  why  not  plan  to  attend  the  Stage 
Door  Lectures  and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
as  well?  Both  events  are  fun  and  informa- 
tive with  speakers  from  the  Orchestra, 
BSO  staff,  and  the  music  circle  in  and 
around  Boston.  Jor  $35.00  you  can  reserve 
a  seat  for  the  Friday  Stage  Door  Lectures 
of  4  November,  9  December,  27  January, 
17  February,  and  7  April.  $25.00  will  take 
you  to  a  series  of  three  Pre-Symphony  Suppers, 

Stage  Door  Lectures  entirely  subscribed! 


In  an  intimate  atmosphere  of 

distinction,  amidst  exquisite  18th 

century  French  chateau  decor . . , 

a  European  diffusion  of  men's 

apparel  that  is  exceptional. 


J^larlirl 


€^1 


577  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON/ 


Pre-Symphony  Suppers 

Tuesday  B' 

18  October,  6  December,  and  4  April 

Tuesday  C 

8  November,  10  January,  and  14  February 

Thursday  A' 

13  October,  8  December,  and  30  March 

Thursday  'B' 

5  January,  23  February,  13  April 

Tuesday  "B"  and  Thursday  "10"  Pre- 
Symphony  suppers  entirely  subscribed. 

"Thursday  B"  series  start  January  5. 
$25  for  series  of  three. 

Single  reservations  available  for 

remaining  suppers  (g)  8.50  each  for 

Tuesday  "C"-  1/10  2/14  Thursday  "A"-  3/30 


Ladles 
Invited 


Free 
Parking 


The  Perfect 
Prelude 


•oc'^S^^ <• 


The  Complete 
Coda 

in  Eating  &  Drinking. 

New  York  Sirloin 

Prime  Rib  of  Beef 

Baked  Stuffed  Shrimp 

London  Broil 

Barbecued  Spareribs 

Boston  Scrod 

The  Original  Saloon 

344  Newbury  St.,  Boston 

Other  Saloon  Locations  at 

South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree  and 

Chestnut  Hill  Mall,  Chestnut  Hill 
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A  Gift  that  Pays 


If  you  are  hesitant  to  make  a  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  because  you 
need  the  income  from  your  capital,  why  not  consider  a  life-income  gift?  You  can 
continue  your  income,  the  BSO  can  make  prudent  plans  based  upon  future 
expectancies  and  you  can  realize  your  philanthropic  goals. 

THE  CHARITABLE  REMAINDER  UNITRUST  is  a  plan  through  which  a  donor 
irrevocably  transfers  assets  to  an  independent  trustee.  The  trust  provides  the  donor 
or  other  named  beneficiary  an  agreed-upon  percentage  (not  less  than  5%  )  of  the 
principal  amount  each  year  and  upon  his  or  her  death  the  principal  remaining  goes 
to  the  BSO.  If  long-term  appreciated  assets  are  transferred,  the  tax  on  capital  gains 
is  typically  never  recognized.  The  donor  is  entitled  also  to  a  charitable  gift  de- 
duction in  the  year  the  unitrust  is  established. 

Example :  Miss  Longworth,  who  is  60,  owns  securities  currently  worth  $80,000. 
She  bought  them  in  1964  for  $20,000.  The  annual  dividends  are  only  $1,600  (2% ). 
If  she  sold  them  and  reinvested  elsewhere  for  higher  yield,  she  would  face  a  sizeable 
capital  gains  tax.  She  chooses  instead  a  unitrust  arrangement,  the  BSO  to  receive 
the  remainder  of  the  principal  after  her  death. 

Miss  Longworth's  annual  income  from  the  unitrust  will  be  6%  of  the  principal 
amount.  She  sees  her  investment  as  a  possible  hedge  against  inflation,  and  she  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  tax  savings  she  will  realize. 

Miss  Longworth's  charitable  gift  deduction  will  be  $27,902,  which  is  nearly  35% 
of  the  principal.  Because  she  transferred  longterm  appreciated  securities,  she  may 
deduct  up  to  30%  of  her  adjusted  gross  income  in  the  year  of  the  gift.  Any  "excess" 
may  be  carried  over  for  five  successive  years  until  used.  A  transfer  of  cash  would 
have  permitted  her  to  deduct  up  to  50%  of  her  adjusted  gross  income  with  the  same 
carryover  privilege. 

Each  year  the  trustee  will  report  to  Miss  Longworth  the  tax  treatment  to  be 
accorded  to  her  unitrust  income.  Under  certain  conditions,  part  of  her  annual 
income  from  the  trust  may  be  taxed  as  capital  gains  rather  than  as  ordinary  income 
or  even  be  free  of  tax.  At  Miss  Longworth's  death  the  principal  amount  remaining 
will  be  free  of  estate  tax  and  probate  costs  will  be  reduced. 

If  a  unitrust  seems  attractive  to  you,  let  us  know.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  draw  up 
a  specific  illustration  and  proposal  in  accordance  with  your  own  wishes  and 
financial  situation. 


Please  call  or  write: 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 
Director  of  Development 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
251  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02115 
Telephone:  (617)266-1492 
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Fine  Quality 

Gems  and 

Jewelry. 

SHREVE, 
CRUMPS  LOW  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1800 

330  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116  (617)  267-9100 

AND  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


\\atchyour 
snip  come  ia 

L  Superb 


apartments 

on  the  edge 

of  Boston 

Harbor 


India  Street  at  India 
Wharf.  Rental  office  open 
10  to  6  daily  or  phone 
(617)  742-4862  for  an 
appointment. 

Managed  by 
Wilder-Manley  Associates 


HARBOR 
TOWERS 


into  the  ii\^€WWP^fWPl&ff,  glowing 
skin        Elizabeth  Grady/Face  First. 

...  for  an  hour's  deep  pore  cleansing,  skin 
stimulating  facial  treatnnent  that  will  leave 
your  connplexion  as  lovely  as  the  rest  of 
your  appearance,  next  time  you  step  out. 

Step  in,  or  phone,  and  ask  for  Nadja. 
Ask  for  a  free  professional  consultation 
and  skin  analysis  by  one  of  our  more 
than  twenty  graduate  estheticians. 
Ask  too,  about  customized  make-up 
design  to  enhance  the  beautiful  skin 
you're  in.  And  about  individually  created 
programs  for  homecare  cleansing,  to 
keep  it  that  way. 

39  Newbury  Street 
Boston      536-4447 

200  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill      964-6470 

Because  your  face  does  come  first . . . 
morning  or  evening. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  .  . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 

(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL :  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to  the 
concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will 
be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  calling 
in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  to  the 
Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to  their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway 
at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by 
the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE :  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  will 
be  open  at  12 :  15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 

Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

PUBLIC  TELEPHONES  AND  AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE :  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  the.switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  and 
makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will 
receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your  contribution, 
LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order 
not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS :  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  concerts 
only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $2.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the  Huntington 
Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays  beginning  at  6  pm. 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS :  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7), 
WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9).  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3), 
and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88. 5). Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM  &  FM  (Boston  102.5  FM : 
1330  AM),  and  WFCR-FM).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC-FM,  and  WFCR-FM. 
WFCR-FM. 

THE  FRIENDS'  PAGE :  A  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  anyone 
who  makes  an  annual  contribution  to  the  Orchestra  in  any  amount.  You  can 
receive  the  BSO  publication  by  becoming  a  Friend  who  contributes  $25  or  more. 
For  further  information  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  If  you  are 
already  receiving  the  BSO  and  wish  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address,  along  with  your  mailimg  label,  to  the  Development  Office,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
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More  music  for  your  money. 


The  Classical  Record  Center  in  the  Barnes  &  Noble  Bookstore 
is  one  of  the  few  record  stores  in  Boston  devoted  exclusively 
to  classical  music.  And  probably  the  only  one  to   ^^^7^^ 
offer  the  full  line  of  every  budget  label  listed 
in  the  Schwann  catalogue. 

Barnes  &  Noble  also  features  the  com- 
plete Columbia  Masterworks  and 
Columbia  Odyssey  catalogues  ___ 

as  well  as  a  wide  selection  of  other  ^^  ^^        V 

leading  American  and  European 
labels,  all  at  discount  prices. 

So  come  to  Barnes  &  Noble,  where  you  always  get 
more  books  for  your  money.  And  more  music,  too. 


iX^.^ 


The 


Classical  Record  Center 
at  the 

BARNES  &NOBLE 
BOa<STORE 


395  Washington  St.  (Across  from  Filene's)  Open  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7;  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6. 


fine  footwear 


zero  newbury  street 
boston 


266-6527 


zero  cross  street 
wellesley 


J 


A550C(ATES 


MO    03L/CAr/OV 


PLINY  Jewell  associates 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS  «  CONTRACTOJiS 

SITE  design   i   OEVELOPMEMT 


CONSTRUCTfONf: 


PLANT  (NiQ  : 


BOX  513'  OOHCO^D'  MASS  •  OI742 


STOWE   WALLS 
TfeRR-ACES 

FOUNTAIN/S 
GARDEN     POOLS 
WALKS 
QRADI  HCx 

TREES  i  SMRUSS 
LAWNCS' 
FLOWER     BEDS 
FIK/E     PRUNJIK/a 


( 
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COMING  CONCERTS  .  . 


Thursday,  6  April  —  7:30-9:05 

Thursday  '10'  Series 
Friday,  7  April  —  2-3:35 
Saturday,  8  April  —  8:30-10:05 
GENNADY  ROZHDESTVENSKY 
conducting 
Schubert  Italian  Overture 

Strauss      Burlesque  for  piano  and 
orchestra 
Viktoria  Postnikova,  piano 

Sibelius     Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  43 


Tuesday,  18  April  —  8:30-10:20 
Tuesday  'C  Series 

Friday,  21  April  —  2-3:55 
Saturday,  22  April  —  8:30-10:20 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Respighi         Ancient  Airs  and  Dances, 
Suite  No.  2 

Saint-Saens  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  G 
minor.  Op.  22 

Andre  Watts,  piano 
Nielsen  Symphony  No.  4,  Op.  29, 

Inextinguishable 


Thursday,  13  April  —  8:30-10:30 
Thursday  'B'  Series 

Friday,  14  April  —  2-4 
Saturday,  15  April  —  8:30-10:30 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Tchaikovsky  Concerto  in  D  for  violin 
and    orchestra.  Op.  35 
Boris  Belkin,  violin 

Del  Tredici      Final  Alice 

Barbara  Hendicks, 
soprano 


We've  got  SCORES  of  them! 
Full,  mini,  vocal  scores. 
Also  orchestral  materials, 
chamber  music,  choral  music. 

Yesterday  ^ervice.  Inc. 

1430  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Rm  218 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 

547-8263 

9-5Mon-Fri      12:30 -5  Sat 

/f  we  haven't  got  it  in  stoc/< 
we'll  get  it  for  you  fast! 


Wednesday,  26  April  at  7:30 
Open  Rehearsal 

At  6:45,  Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss 
the  program  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

Thursday,  27  April  —  7:30-9:15 
Thursday  '10'  Series 

Friday,  28  April  —  2-3:45 

Saturday,  29  April  —  8:30-10:15 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Liszt       Orpheus,  Symphonic  Poem  No.  4 

Wagner  Die  Walklire,  Act  I 

Jessye  Norman,  soprano 
Peter  Floffman,  tenor 
Gwynne  Howell,  bass 


NEW  TO  BOSTON 

We  specialize  in  beautiful  European  designed 

downfilled  comforters.  A  wide  Selection  of 

attractive  linens  and  comforter  accessories  provide 

an  exciting  and  versatile  decorating  concept. 

229  Berkeley  Street  267-659 1 
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Europeis 

three  blocks 
east  of  here. 


If  youVe  been  taken  by  the 

shortage  of  good  restaurants 

around  Symphony  Hall,  take  a 

walk  down  Huntington  Avenue. 

Across  from  the  Christian  Science 

Center  is  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 

And  inside  The  Colonnade,  two  of 

the  most  European  restaurants  in 

America.  Zachary's :  where  dinner 

entrees  range  from  roast  rack  of 

baby  lamb  to  Steak  Au  Poivre  En 

Chemise,  served  in  the  tradition 

usually  found  on  the  continent. 

And  The  Cafe  Promenade:  a 

light-filled,  airy  room  reminiscent 

of  all  the  enchanting  little  cafes  of 

Europe.  Here  you  can  dine  on 

lighter  continental  cuisine  such  as 

crepes  and  sandwiches.  And  some 

of  the  most  extraordinary 

pastries  in  town.  From  5:30 

until  7  pm,  Zachary's  has  a 

"table  d'hote"  menu  that  allows 

for  comfortable  dining  before 

Symphony.  And  for  those  who 

never  dine  until  after  Symphony, 

both  restaurants  are  open  until 

11:00  every  evening.  Either  way 

they're  two  of  the  few  restaurants 

that  let  you  enjoy  fme  dining  and 

Symphony  during  the  same  night. 

Zachary^and 
Cafe  Promenade 

at  TheGokMinaile  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone  (617^  261-2800.  In-hotel  parking  available. 


You'll  love  our 
performance,  too! 


Dinner  from  5:30 

Prime  Rib    •    Stealc 

Seafood    •    Coclctails 

Tei.  742-7041 

85  Atlantic  Avenue 

Other  Locations: 

Acton,  Mass.    •    Amherst.  Mass. 

Valet  Parking  Available 


s 


,(g*IlM(g 


(aggdiMilIHfflll, 


COfflfflOKTWMIIIlHI  MMS 

Commonwealth  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  10  Post  Office 
Square,  Boston.  Massactiusetts  02110  482-8300. 
And  Commonwealth  Bank/Norfolk.  294  Harvard  Street, 
Brookline,  Massachusetts  02146.  734-5500.     Member  F.D.I.C. 
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^Vk  edit  the  Mmitor  so  that 
when  readers  are  throi^ 
reading  it,they're  not  in  a  pit 
of despaic.\^^  describe 
sdutionsT 


John  Hughes 

Editor  and  Manager 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Isn't  this  the  kind  of  news  you've 
been  needing?  The  Monitor  focuses 
on  significant  regional,  national,  and 
international  events,  then  gives  its 
readers  what  they  need:  constructive, 
solution-oriented  reporting. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  clear, 
fair  appraisal  of  your  world,  this 
award- winning  newspaper  should  be 
your  key  daily  news  source.  To 
subscribe  to  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  call  toll  free:  800-225-7090. 
(In  Mass.,  call  collect:  617-262-2300.) 

Or  use  the  coupon  below. 

News.The  way  you  need  it. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  every  Monday  through  Friday  for: 

D  3  months  $12.50  D  9  months  $37.50 

D  6  months  $25  D  One  year,  only  $45 -a  $5  saving 

D  Check/money  order  enclosed*     D  Bill  me  later 


Name  (Please  print) 


Street 


Apt. 


City  State/Country 

*Outside  U.S.A.  use  current  local  exchange  rate. 


ZIP/Post  Code 

E2B 
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LINCOLN 

Massachusetts 

SELECTED 
HOME  SITES 


Diversified  neighborhoods  and 
topographical  characteristics 

Protected    by    restrictive   cove- 
nants 

One  acre  parcels  ...  to  large 
tracts 

Priced  from  $29,900.00  to 
$300,000.00 

A.  H.  TETREAULT,  INC.,  REALTOR 

Lincoln  259-9220     Weston  899-5800 
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Heavy  Savings 

ON  LIGHT 

(from  the  people  who  light  up  route  1 28) 

Polished  chrome  spheres  whirl 
In  tight  orbit  on  satin  chrome 
arms. ..providing  a  comfortable 
down-light  for  work, 
dining,  wherever 
a  concentration 
of  light 
is  needed. 
6  light 
22"  dia. 
by  Lightolier. 

retail  $180.00 


■"eg" 


$97 


90 


S^S 


Lighting  by 

STANDARD  ELECTRIC 

Supply 


Route  128  to  Exit  49  to  Route  117. 

1339  Main  St.,  Waltham,   890-1050 

Open   Wed-Thurs-Fri   Evenings  Sat  'til  4 

Major  Credit  Cards  Honored 


Take  the  Music  home  with  you — 

The  complete  selection  of  recorded  classics  you'll 

find  at  the  Coop  makes  it  possible  to  enjoy  tonight's  selected  pieces  whenever 

you  like.  Choose  your  favorite  renditions-from  the 

many  different  recordings  available. 


Harvard  Sq  .  Cambridge 


New  England's  Largest  Record  Center 
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Uncomfortable  thought:\bur  concert 
ticket  pays  for  less  than  half  a  seat. 

Admission  charges  to  any  form  of  the  visual  or  performing  arts  usually 
pay  for  less  than  half  the  operating  costs. 

The  difference  between  admission  charges  and 
operating  costs  is  an  income  gap— bridged  by 
contributions. 

Without  such  contributions,  many  of  us  couldn't 
afford  to  attend.  It  would  mean  a  less  stimulating, 
less  entertaining,  narrower  world  for  many  people. 
Please  support  the  arts  financially  if  you 
can.  But  there  are  other  ways 
you  can  help.  In  fund  raising 
activities.  In  urging  support  by 
governments.  By  sponsoring 
local  art  groups.  By  under- 
writing scholarships  for 
talented  young  people. 
Do  more  than  be  part 
of  the  audience. 
Please  be  a  patron,  too. 

SUPPORT  THE  ARTS. 

Business  Committee 
for  the  Arts,  Inc. 
1700  Broadway 
New  York,  N.Y  10019. 


Art  In  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  will  feature  art  exhibitions  each 
month  in  cooperation  with  some  of  the  fine  galleries  in  and  around  the  Boston 
area.  Listed  below  are  the  participating  galleries  and  the  dates  that  their  exhibitions 
will  run.  For  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  exhibits,  please  see  the  Art  In  The  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  column  each  month  in  the  BSO  newsletter. 

Impressions  Workshop 20  March  —  17  April 

Boston  Printmakers 17  April  —  14  May 

Pucker-Safrai 14  May  —  11  June 
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Accompanist  to 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Pops  •  Arthur  Fiedler  •  Seiji  Ozawa 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Tanglewood 


This  is 
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Imported  by  Pastene  W5ne  &  Spirits  Co..  Inc..  Someiville,  MA  02143 


97th  SEASON 


TRUST  BANKING. 

A  symphony  in  financial  planning. 
Conducted  by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Decisions  which  affect  personal  financial  goals  are  often 

best  made  in  concert  with  a  professional  advisor. 

However,  some  situations  require  consultation  with  a  number 

of  professionals  skilled  in  different  areas  of  financial 

management.  Real  estate  advisors.  Tax  consultants. 

Estate  planners.  Investment  managers. 

To  assist  people  with  these  needs,  our  venerable 

Boston  banking  institution  has  developed  a  new  banking 

concept  which  integrates  all  of  these  professional 

services  into  a  single  program . 

The  program  is  called  trust  banking.  Orchestrated  by 
Roger  Dane,  Vice  President,  722-7022,  for  a  modest  fee. 


DIRECTORS 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

Chairman,  Executive 
Committee 

DwightL.  Allison,  Jr. 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

David  C.  Crockett 

Deputy  to  the  Chairman 
of  tne  Board  of  Trustees 
and  to  the  General 
Director,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital 

F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 
Partner,  Sherburne, 
Powers  &  Needham 


HansH.  Estin 

Vice  Chairman,  North 

American  Management 

Corporation 
Nathan  H.  Garrick,  Jr. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the 

Board 
Donald  J.  Hurley 

Partner,  Goodwin, 

Procter  &  Hoar 
Robert  Mainer 

Senior  Vice  President, 

The  Boston  Company, 

Inc. 
William  F.  Morton 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
LovettC.  Peters 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 


George  W.  Phillips 

Executive  Vice 

President 
George  Putnam 

Chairman,  Putnam 

Management 

Company,  Inc. 
John  E.  Rogerson 

Partner,  Hutchins  & 

Wheeler 
Henry  E.  Russell 

President 
Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
Charles  W.  Schmidt 

President,  S.D.  Warren 

Company  (A  Division 

of  Scott  Paper  Company) 


C.  Vincent  Vappi 

President,  Vappi  & 

Company,  Inc. 
JepthaH.  Wade 

Partner,  Choate,  Hall 

&  Stewart 
William  W.Wolbach 

Vice  Chairman 

of  the  Board 
Honorary  Director 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Chairman,  The  Stop  & 

Shop  Companies,  Inc. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Seventh  Season  1977-1978 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G .  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  Clowes 


Archie  C.  EppsIII 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 


Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Administration 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
Executive  Director 

Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  A.  Young 

Assistant  Director 
of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 

Advisor  for 

the  Music  Director 


Trustees  Emeriti 
John  T.  Noonan 
of  the  Boston  Symphony 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 

of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

Michael  Steinberg 
Director  of  Publications 


Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 
Manager 

Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 
Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.White 

Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1977  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 
Chairman 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Vice  Chairman 


Weston  P.  Figgins 
Vice  Chairman 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 
Secretary 


Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Frederick  Brandi 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  G.Garivaltis 

Mrs,  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  Golding 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall,  III 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Benjamin  Lacy 

'  Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

John  S.  McLennan 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Richard  P.  Morse 


David  G.  Mugar 

Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Mrs.  A.  Lloyd  Russell 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Roger  Woodworth 
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PARP5 


Dine  exquisitely  on  Boston's 

favorite  dishes,  American  and 

continental  cuisine.  Serving 

lunch,  dinner  and  Sunday  Brunch. 

PAKI^R5 
BAR 

Our  cosmopolitan  lounge 

adjoining  Parker's  restaurant. 

Perfect  for  light  lunch  at  noon. 

Cocktails  till  closing. 


Come  eat,  drink,  dance  and  be 

entertained  in  a  plush 

turn-of-the-century  place. 

Open  at  1 1 :30  a.m.  to  2  a.m. 

THEDUMFEYFAMILVS 

PAl^K+touse^ 

School  &  Tremont  Street 
Boston 


Remaining  concerts  in 
Cecilia's  102nd  Season 


"N 


SATURDAY  MAY 20 at  8  p.m. 

BRITTEN:  PA7aedra,  Op.  93 

Boston  Premiere 

With  Jane  Struss,  nnezzo-soprano 

PURCELL:  My  Heart  Is  Inditing 

BACH  :  Magnificat  in  D 

Performances  in  Sanders  Theater,  Harvard 

Tickets  at  $6.50,  $5,  $4,  $3 

Call  247-1465 

Or  write  to  :  The  Cecilia  Society 
1773  Beacon  Street 
Brookline,  MA  021 46 

Arts/ Boston  Ticket  Vouchers  accepted 


Omu 

THE  CECILIA  SOCIETY 

DONALD  TEETERS,  Music  Director 

Supported  in  part  by  the 
V^  Mass.  Council  on  the  Arts  &  Humanities  j 


The  best  of  the  bunch. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 


Seiji  Ozawa 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall 
of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria  in  1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He  attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  and 
graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation,  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besangon,  France,  and  was  invited  by  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying 
at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music  Director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later  to  study 
and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his  inaugural 
season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  although  he 
remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77  season. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
guest  conductor  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  each  year.  He  has  conducted  at  Co  vent  Garden,  and  returns  to 
Japan  annually  to  conduct  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras.  The 
newest  items  on  his  large  and  growing  discography  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
are  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite,  and  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and 
Celeste,  and  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5  (all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon),  and 
Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd  New  World  Records). 


Seating  within  string  sections  follows  a  system  of  rotation.  Since 
string  players  periodically  occupy  different  chairs,  the  listing  of 
string  personnel  after  principal  chairs  is  alphabetical. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1977/78 
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Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Marylou  Speaker 

Principal  Second  Violin 
Fahnestock  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Emanuel  Boder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gerald  Elias 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Darlene  Gray 
Max  Hobart 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
Amnon  Levy 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Michel  Sasson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Harvey  Seigel 
Roger  Shermont 
Raymond  Sird 
Rolland  Tapley 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michael  Vitale 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Max  Winder 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
Betty  Benthin 
Reuben  Green 
Earl  Hedberg 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Eugene  Lehner 
Jerome  Lipson 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Phillip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 
Ronald  Feldman 
Martin  Hoherman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jonathan  Miller 
Joel  Moerschel 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Carol  Procter 
Robert  Ripley 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

John  Barwicki 
Joseph  Hearne 
Leslie  Martin 
Robert  Olson 
Will  Rhein 
John  Salkowski 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  5.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock    E  flat  clarinet 

5 


Bass  Clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A .  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 
Peter  Gordon 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


The  Model  601  is  a  new  Direct/ 
Reflecting®  loudspeaker  of  outstanding 
performance,  efficiency,  and  versatility, 
designed  to  incorporate  many  of  the 
basic  concepts  used  in  the  world- 
renowned  Bose  901®  Series  III. 

While  conventional  speakers  beam 
sound  directly  at  the  listener  from 
two  or  three  front-mounted  drivers, 
the  Model  GOl's  unique  arrangement 
of  six  precisely  positioned  drivers 
reflects  the  greatest  part  of  each 
speaker's  sound  ou^ut  off  back  and 
side  walls  of  the  listening  room.  This 
creates  the  high  proportion  of 
reflected  sound  heard  in  a  live,  con- 
cert-hall performance,  and  captures 
the  impact  and  presence  of  live 
music  with  a  degree  of  realism  that 
no  conventional  speaker  can  match. 

For  a  more  complete  introduction 


to  the  Model  601,  visit  any  authorized 
Bose  dealer  or  write  for  a  full-color 
brochure  to  Bose,  Dept.  TGW,  The 
Mountain,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 


Better  sound  through  research. 


Patents  issued  and  pending.  Cabinets  are  walnut  veneer. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Seventh  Season 


Thursday,  6  April  at  7:30 
Friday,  7  April  at  2:00 
Saturday,  8  April  at  8:30 

GENNADY  ROZHDESTVENSKY  conducting 

SCHUBERT  Overture  in  D  "in  the  Italian  style,"  D.590 

STRAUSS      Burlesque  in  D  minor  for  piano  and  orchestra 
VIKTORIA  POSTNIKOVA 

INTERMISSION 


SIBELIUS      Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  43 

Allegretto 

Tempo  Andante,  ma  rubato 

Vivacissimo 

Finale:  Allegro  moderato 


Thursday's  concert  will  end  about  9:10,  Friday's  about  3:40,  and  Saturday's 
about  10:10. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano 

Viktoria  Postnikova  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in 

loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 


Notes 

Franz  Schubert 

Overture  in  D  "in  the  Italian  style,"  D.590 


Franz  Peter  Schubert  was  bom  in 
Liechtental,  a  suburb  of  Vienna,  on  31 
January  1797  and  died  in  Vientia  on  19 
November  1828.  He  wrote  the  D  major 
Overture  in  May  1817,  and  it  was 
played  on  1  March  1818  at  a  concert 
by  the  vioUnist  Eduard  Jaell  at  the  inn 
Zum  Romischen  Kaiser.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  the  work  played  on  that 
occasion  was  the  other  Overture  "in 
the  Italian  style.  "  the  one  in  C  major, 
D.591:  in  either  case,  it  was  the  first 
public  performance  of  a  work  by 
Schubert.  The  present  performances 
are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  two  each 
of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons, 
horns,  trumpets,  and  timpani,  with  the 
usual  strings. 

We  think  of  musical  Vienna  from  the  time  of  the  Congress  until  the  middle 
1820s  as  dominated  by  Beethoven,  but  the  name  on  everyone's  lips,  the  name 
that  meant  big  money  at  the  box  office,  was  that  of  Gioachino  Rossini.  The  Swan 
of  Pesaro,  as  he  was  called,  did  not  himself  visit  Vienna  until  1822  —  he  was 
then  thirty  —  when  he  came  to  supervise  the  production  of  five  of  his  operas, 
but  beginning  with  L'inganno  felice  (The  happy  deceit)  and  Tancredi  in  1816,  his 
operas  dominated  the  traffic  on  Viennese  stages.  It  is  Rossini's  spirit  that  stands 
behind  this  overture  and  its  companion-piece  in  C  by  the  20-year  old  Schubert. 
So  at  least  we  are  told  by  Schubert's  childhood  friend  Josef  Doppler,  a  clarinettist 
and  a  foreman  in  the  Viennese  music  firm  of  C.A.  Spina,  publishers  many  years 
after  Schubert's  death  of  such  important  works  as  the  oratorio  Lazarus,  the 
Unfinished  Symphony,  the  Rosamunde  ballet  music,  the  Octet,  and  the  C  major 
String  Quintet*.  Here  is  the  story  as  told  in  the  first  Schubert  biography,  the  one 
by  Kreissle  von  Hellborn,  translated  in  1868  by  Arthur  Duke  Coleridge: 

"Rossini's  operas,  with  their  sweet  cantilenas  and  passionate  sensuous 
expression,  enjoyed  an  enthusiastic  triumph  at  this  time  in  Vienna.  Schubert  was 
a  constant  visitor  at  the  theatre,  and  it  will  excite  no  surprise  that  the  tone-poet, 
with  his  rich  store  of  songs,  should  be  penetrated  by  the  stream  of  melodies 
flowing  from  Rossini's  music;  although  Schubert  yielded  to  none  in  his 

*One  reads  of  Schubert,  seized  suddenly  by  inspiration,  writing  songs  on  the  backs  of  menus. 
On  occasion  this  actually  happened.  One  such  event  occurred  in  July  1826.  Schubert  said 
'I've  just  thought  of  the  loveliest  melody."  and  the  song  he  wrote  down  then  and  there  was 
Standchen.  D.889,  a  setting  of  Schlegel's  German  version  of  Hark,  hark  the  lark  from 
Cymbeline  by  "Schakespear"  (to  preserve  Schubert's  spelling).  It  was  Doppler  who  responded 
to  Schubert's  exclamation  by  seizing  a  menu  and  ruling  lines  on  its  blank  back  page. 
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condemnation  of  the  weak  side  of  the  genial  maestro.  Coming  home  one  evening 
with  several  friends  (amongst  whom  was  Herr  Doppler,  the  responsible  author  of 
this  story),  after  hearing  Taucredi.  there  was  a  general  chorus  of  praise  of 
Rossini's  music,  and  especially  the  overtures  to  his  operas,  whereupon  Schubert, 
who  thought  the  praise  overdone,  and  was  moved  to  contest  the  point,  declared 
it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  for  him  to  write  down,  at  the  shortest  notice, 
overtures  of  the  style  alluded  to.  His  companions  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
promised,  on  their  part,  to  reward  Schubert's  efforts  with  a  glass  of  good  wine. 
Schubert  there  and  then  set  to  work,  and  wrote  an  orchestral  overture,  which 
was  subsequently  followed  by  another,  and  these,  under  the  names  of  'Overtures 
in  the  Italian  style,'  were  given,  during  Schubert  s  lifetime,  at  concerts  with 
applause.' 

The  first  public  performance  attracted  favorable  notice  in  the  Wietier  Theater- 
Zeitung:  "The  second  part  began  with  a  wonderfully  beautiful  overture  by  a 
young  composer  of  the  name  of  Schubert.  This  gentleman,  a  pupil  of  the  famous 
Salieri,  knows  how  to  move  and  agitate  all  hearts.  Extremely  simple  as  the 
motive  is,  it  developed  a  host  of  astonishing  and  delightful  thoughts  worked  up 
with  great  power  and  skill.    To  which  it  is  necessan.'  to  add  only  that  the   'Italian 
style'  label  was  supplied  by  the  composer's  elder  brother,  Ferdinand,  and  that, 
however  charmingly  and  affectionately  Schubert  imitated  the  style,  the 
modulation  at  the  beginning  of  the  Adagio  introduction,  where  flute  and  clarinet 
repeat  in  major  the  violin  melody,  is  unmistakably  and  wonderfully  schubertian.  t 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


'The  same  key  relationship  is  then  "composed  out    in  the  main  body  of  the  Overture. 
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Richard  Strauss 

Burlesque  in  D  minor  for  piano  and  orchestra 


Richard  Georg  Strauss  was  born  in 

Munich  on  11  June  1864  and  died  in 

Garmisch-Partenkirchen ,  Bavaria,  on  8 

September  1949.  He  wrote  the 

Burlesque  in  1885  and  conducted  the 

first  performance  at  a  convention  of 

the  General  German  Music  Association 

at  Eisenach  on  21  June  1890,  his  tone 

poem  Death  and  Transfiguration  having 

its  premiere  at  the  same  concert.  The 

piano  soloist  in  the  Burlesque  was 

Eugen  d' Albert,  to  whom  the  score  is 

dedicated.  The  first  American 

performances  were  given  by  Heinrich 

Gebhard  with  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke 

conducting,  on  17  and  18  April  1903. 

Gebhard  played  the  work  again  with 

the  orchestra  in  1917  when  Karl  Muck 

conducted.  The  orchestra's  only 

performance  since  then  was  given  at 

Tanglewood  in  August  1964  when 

Lorin  Hollander  was  the  soloist  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted.  The  Burlesque 

has,  however,  appeared  on  Boston  Pops  programs  in  1945  and  1953  with 

Emmanuel  Kupperstein  as  soloist,  and  in  1961  with  Evelyne  Crochet,  Arthur 

Fiedler  conducting  on  all  three  occasions.  The  score  calls  for  solo  piano,  two 

flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 

trumpets,  timpani  (whose  role  is  quasi-soloistic),  and  strings. 

"Dear  Papa, 

"So  —  I  arrived  here  in  good  shape  on  Monday  afternoon  and  find  the  town 
small,  to  be  sure,  but  pretty.  The  environs  are  delightful.  Yesterday  morning  I 
called  on  Herr  von  Biilow,  who  was  very  gracious  and  already  returned  my  visit 
today.  The  first  concert  is  on  the  11th:  all  Beethoven  .  .  .  The  second,  at  which  I 
begin  with  the  Mozart  concerto,  then  conduct  my  symphony,  then  a  Beethoven 
symphony,  is  scheduled  for  the  18th.  On  the  15th  —  imagine  my  pleasure  — 
Brahms  is  coming  to  rehearse  his  Fourth  Symphony  for  the  first  time.  Tomorrow 
at  9  the  first  rehearsal  starts.  This  morning  I  went  to  see  the  Duke,  who  was  very 
gracious  ..." 

That  is  the  21-year  old  Richard  Strauss  reporting  on  30  September  1885  to  his 
father,  Franz  Strauss,  solo  hornist  at  the  Munich  Court  Opera  and  professor  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  in  that  city.  The  small  but  pretty  town  where  the  young 
Strauss  had  just  arrived  and  where  so  much  activity  awaited  him  was  Meiningen, 
capital  of  the  tiny  principality  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  about  100  miles  east-north-east 
of  Frankfurt,  and  now  just  over  the  border  into  the  German  Democratic 
Republic.  Little  though  it  was,  the  population  then  being  about  10,000, 
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Meiningen  was  a  lively  center  for  theater  and  music,  and  the  orchestra, 
conducted  since  1880  by  the  brilliant  Hans  von  Biilow,  was  one  of  Europe's  most 
renowned  ensembles. 

Strauss  had  come  to  know  von  Biilow  in  1883.  He  was  already  an  experienced 
composer  of,  among  other  things,  a  string  quartet,  a  symphony,  sonatas  for 
piano  and  for  cello,  a  violin  concerto,  and  a  wind  serenade.  The  Serenade  was 
"nothing  more  than  a  decent  conservatory  exercise"  in  Strauss's  own  later 
judgment;  nonetheless,  von  Biilow  took  it  on  tour  with  his  Meiningen  players, 
and  it  was  at  a  performance  in  Berlin  that  the  fledgling  composer  met  the  waspish 
and  celebrated  conductor  and  pianist,  then  53.  And  more  —  von  Biilow  asked  for 
another  such  serenade,  which  Strauss  duly  delivered  in  the  summer  of  1884. 
Silence.  But  then  von  Biilow  appeared  in  Munich  for  three  concerts  with  the 
Meiningen  orchestra  and,  in  Strauss's  words,  "surprised  me  with  the  news  that  he 
had  decided  on  an  extra  matinee  after  the  third  concert,  at  which,  along  with 
Rheinberger's  Wallenstein  Symphony,  my  Serenade  would  be  performed,  and  I 
was  supposed  to  conduct!  I  asked  when  I  might  have  a  rehearsal,  whereupon 
Biilow  answered  brusquely:  'No  rehearsals,  the  orchestra  is  already  overworked.' 
With  a  sigh  I  submitted  and,  without  ever  having  held  a  baton  in  my  hand 
before,  I  got  through  the  performance  with  great  success,  Biilow  of  course  having 
prepared  it  well." 


Investments  that  crescendo 
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Fidelity  Management  ©Research  Co. 

Investment  Advisor  to  the  Fidelity  Group  of  Funds 
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Von  Billow  was  interested  in  the  young  man.  He  had  known  his  father  well 
from  the  days  when  he  had  conducted  the  first  performances  of  Tristan  and 
Meistersinger,  and  the  two  men,  alike  in  their  penchant  for  being  quarrelsome  as 
well  as  in  their  sovereign  artistry,  were  the  veterans  of  many  a  nasty  exchange. 
Now,  early  in  1885,  von  Bijlow  began  to  make  discreet  inquiries  about  Richard's 
availability  "to  rehearse  the  chorus  and  conduct  the  orchestra  at  Meiningen 
during  my  absences  .  .  .  gratis,  on  an  interim  basis,  for  the  sake  of  his  training, 
as  interne."  Strauss  had  no  illusions  about  his  inexperience;  nevertheless,  he 
leaped  at  the  chance  to  be  von  Bijlow's  assistant.  Correspondence  went  back  and 
forth  for  several  weeks,  the  essential  support  of  Princess  Marie  of  Meiningen, 
herself  an  excellent  pianist,  was  secured,  and  on  9  July  1885,  Strauss  received  a 
contract  effective  1  October.  For  his  first  concert,  von  Biilow  assigned  him  a 
double  role  as  conductor  of  his  own  Symphony  in  F  minor,  which  had  been 
introduced  in  New  York  by  Theodore  Thomas  the  previous  December,  and  as 
soloist  in  Mozart's  Piano  Concerto  in  C  minor,  K.491*.  It  was  a  remarkable 
apprenticeship,  and  it  took  an  unexpected  course  in  that  von  Biilow  resigned  and 
in  December  departed  for  St.  Petersburg,  leaving  Strauss  in  sole  charge  for  four 
months.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  Strauss  for  various  reasons  preferred  to  accept 
an  appointment  as  third  conductor  at  the  Munich  Court  Opera,  where  his  father 
still  played  incomparably  all  those  Wagner  solos  he  so  passionately  detested,  but 
the  Meiningen  experience  was  the  beginning  of  his  long  career  as  a  conductor, 
almost  certainly  the  greatest  Mozart  interpreter  of  his  time.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  later  he  wrote  about  von  Biilow:  "For  anyone  who  ever  heard  him  play 
Beethoven  or  conduct  Wagner,  who  attended  one  of  his  piano  lessons  or 
observed  him  in  orchestra  rehearsal,  he  inevitably  became  the  model  of  all  the 
shining  virtues  of  a  performing  artist,  and  his  touching  sympathy  for  me,  his 
influence  on  the  development  of  my  artistic  abilities,  were  the  decisive  factors  in 
my  career." 

His  duties  in  Meiningen  left  Strauss  little  time  for  composition;  yet  he  sought  to 
honor  his  mentor  with  the  offering  of  a  scherzo  for  piano  and  orchestra.  But  von 
Billow  indignantly  rejected  the  work  as  unpianistic  and  certainly  impossible  for  a 
pianist  with  as  small  a  hand  as  his  (Strauss  says  that  von  Biilow  could  barely 
reach  an  octave),  and  he  let  the  composer  know  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
knocking  himself  out  practising  such  stuff.  Strauss  tried  it  himself.  He  was  a  good 
pianist  but  not  that  good  a  pianist  and  his  attempt  to  conduct  and  play  at  the 
same  time  led  to  discouraging  results.  "Sheer  nonsense,"  he  said  and  put  the  score 
away.  Eugen  d'Albert  found  out  about  its  existence.  Just  one  month  older  than 
Strauss  and  already  a  famous  virtuoso,  he  was  well  disposed  toward  new  music 
and  literature  —  Strauss,  Grieg,  Humperdinck,  Reger,  Pfitzner,  von  Reznicek, 
Gerhart  Hauptmann,  and  Hermann  Hesse  were  among  his  friends  —  and  he 
persuaded  Strauss  to  have  another  go  at  his  scherzo.  Strauss  did  so,  undertook  a 
few  revisions,  gave  it  the  name  of  Burlesque,  and  the  two  young  men,  each  just 
turned  26,  introduced  it  at  Eisenach  with  considerable  eclat.  Moreover,  when 
d'Albert  took  the  Burlesque  to  Berlin  seven  months  later,  the  man  on  the  podium 
was  Hans  von  Biilow.  Strauss,  however,  continued  to  harbor  reservations  and 


'At  the  end  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Mozart,  von  BUlow  said  to  Strauss:  "If  you  didn't 
have  it  in  you  to  be  something  better,  you  could  even  make  it  as  a  pianist." 
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refused  publication  for  another  four  years.  For  what  it's  worth,  Strauss  chose  the 
Burlesque  as  one  of  the  works  —  Don  Juan  and  the  Symphonia  domestica  were 
the  others  —  for  the  last  full  concert  he  ever  conducted:  that  was  with  the 
Philharmonia  in  London  in  September  1947,  and  the  soloist  was  Alfred  Blumen. 
The  first  idea  that  came  to  Strauss  was  the  one  we  in  fact  first  hear,  the  four 
bars  for  four  kettledrums  unaccompanied.  He  was  pleased  with  that  and.  wrote  it 
out  in  full  in  a  letter  to  his  father.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  shadow  of 
Brahms  falls  across  this  work,  but  in  the  shapes  of  themes,  almost  all  of  them 
related  to  the  witty  drum  exordium  and  its  continuation  in  woodwinds  and 
strings,  and  particularly  in  the  sound  of  the  orchestra,  we  can  taste  a  piquant 
something  that  is  already  very  much  Strauss's  own.  The  sonata-form  working  out 
of  these  ideas  is  perhaps  excessively  conscientious,  but  we  meet  here  plenty  of 
invention  and  humor,  and  the  coda  has  great  charm. 

-M.S. 
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Jean  Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  43 


Jean  (Johan  Julius  Christian)  Sibelius 
was  born  at  Tavastehus  (H'dmeenlinna), 
Finland,  on  8  December  1865  and  died 
at  J'drvenpad  on  20  September  1957.  He 
completed  the  Second  Symphony  early 
in  1902  and  conducted  its  first 
performance  at  Helsingfors  (tielsinki) 
on  8  March  that  year.  Theodore 
Thomas  and  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  gave  the  first  American 
performance  on  2  January  1904. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  it  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  11  and 
12  March  1904,  and  it  was  conducted 
in  later  seasons  by  Max  Fiedler,  Karl 
Muck,  Pierre  Monteux,  Georg 
Schneevoigt,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Chalmers  Clifton,  Richard  Burgin, 
Thomas  Schippers,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Sir 
John  Barbirolli,  Charles  Wilson,  Lorin 
Maazel,  and  Colin  Davis.  The 
orchestra's  most  recent  performances  in 
Boston  were  those  conducted  by  Colin 
Davis  in  April  1976,  Davis  repeating 
the  work  at  Tanglewood  that  August. 
The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoo}is, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Who  was  Axel  Carpelan,  to  whom  the  Second  Symphony  is  dedicated?  Erik 
Tawaststjerna  tells  us  in  his  masterly  Sibelius  biography: 

"As  far  as  most  people  were  concerned,  he  was  a  hypochondriac  who  had  done 
little  with  his  life,  had  precious  little  money  and  eked  out  a  lonely  bachelor 
existence  in  lodgings  in  Tampere.  After  taking  his  studenten,  the  school  leaving 
certificate  that  qualified  one  for  university  entrance,  he  wanted  to  devote  himself 
to  the  violin  but  met  with  strong  parental  opposition.  His  response  to  their  ban 
was  to  smash  his  violin  in  a  fit  of  rage  and  frustration  and  throw  the  bits  and 
pieces  into  the  stream  at  Turku.  The  whole  affair  seems  to  have  had  a  traumatic 
effect  on  him.  He  sank  into  apathy,  refusing  pleas  from  his  parents  to  go  to 
university,  and  retired  into  a  private  world  of  his  own,  taking  refuge  in  books 
and  music.  He  began  a  correspondence  with  his  idol,  the  Swedish  poet,  Viktor 
Rydberg,  and  another  with  his  countryman.  Axel  Tamm,  a  wealthy  lover  of  the 
arts  who  for  many  years  made  Carpelan  an  allowance.  For  all  this  he  lived  in 
something  approaching  penury  and  it  was  only  by  exercising  the  utmost  frugality 
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and  economy  that  he  was  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  spending  some  weeks  in 
the  country  during  the  summer.  For  a  time  he  paid  court  to  an  aristocratic  and 
highly  intellectual  lady  with  a  fiery,  enigmatic  temperament,  waiting  devotedly 
outside  her  house  for  a  glimpse  of  her.  She  sent  him  packing  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  brutually  telling  him  to  get  out  of  her  sight  and  preferably  out  of  town; 
this,  it  seems,  he  actually  did. 

"As  he  could  not  become  a  musician,  Carpelan  did  the  next  best  thing.  He  did 
all  in  his  power  to  bolster  his  illusion  of  being  in  the  midst  of  musical  activity.  He 
had  never  been  outside  Scandinavia  but  was  none  the  less  extremely  well 
informed  about  musical  life  on  the  continent;  composers,  conductors,  orchestras, 
musical  periodicals  and  so  on.  He  was  in  short  an  amateur  in  the  truest  and  best 
sense  of  the  word,  but  had  little  real  stamina:  he  never  brought  himself  as  far  as 
doing  sustained  criticism  let  alone  playing  or  composing. 

".  .  .In  his  dealings  with  Sibelius  he  showed  real  flair  (the  idea  of  a  piece  called 
Finlandia  was  his)  and  at  his  best,  was  a  source  of  true  inspiration  .  .  .  The  Violin 
Concerto,  [the  Second]  Symphony,  a  few  years  later  the  quartet  Voces  intimae,  all 
of  these  were  spurred  into  being  by  Carpelan."* 

He  had  entered  Sibelius's  life  anonymously  shortly  before  the  composer  was  to 
accompany  the  Helsingfors  Philharmonic  on  a  journey  to  the  World's  Fair  in 
Paris.  It  was  then  that  he  suggested  a  "really  devilish"  overture  that  "surely  must 
be  called  Finlandia. "  He  appeared,  still  anonymously,  at  the  dockside  when,  in 

*From  Sibelius  by  Erik  Tawaststjerna,  translated  by  Robert  Layton,  University  of  California 
Press,  1977.  Quoted  by  permission. 
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July  1900,  the  orchestra  set  out  by  ship  to  Stockholm,  first  stop  on  the   tour,  and, 
a  somewhat  absurd  figure  with  his  foppish  gestures,  he  gave  a  bouquet  to  each 
player.  He  first  introduced  himself  to  Sibelius  at  the  premiere  that  October  of  the 
latter's  choral  work  Snofrid.  Carpelan's  letters,  full  of  advice,  suggestions, 
interference,  trivia,  insight,  gossip,  hypochondriac  laments,  and  unsolicited 
opinions,  began  to  arrive  more  frequently.  Even  before  their  meeting,  Carpelan 
had  commanded  the  composer  to  go  to  Italy  —  "You  have  sat  at  home  long 
enough,  Herr  Sibelius"  —  and,  having  no  money  of  his  own,  badgered  a  Swedish 
and  a  Finnish  patron  into  contributing  5,000  Finnish  marks.  "You  can  spend  the 
late  autumn  and  winter  in  Italy,"  he  told  Sibelius.  "Everything  there  is  lovely  — 
even  the  ugly*.  You  remember  the  important  role  that  Italy  played  in 
Tchaikovsky's  development  and  Strauss's."  The  importance  for  Tchaikovsky  and 
Strauss  of  their  Italian  journeys  is  at  the  very  least  debatable,  but 
characteristically,  Carpelan's  intuition  about  Sibelius  was  absolutely  on  target. 
Sibelius  did  not  get  there  in  late  autumn,  but  in  February  1901  he  arrived  in 
Rapallo,  just  below  Genoa. 

Still  depressed  by  the  death  from  typhus  of  his  youngest  daughter  Kirsti  the 
year  before,  worried  about  the  tough  line  recently  taken  by  Russia  toward 
Finland,  inclined  as  always  to  drink  and  smoke  too  much,  his  marriage  uneasy, 
Sibelius  was  in  poor  shape.  Though  there  were  still  moments  of  crazy  behavior, 
the  tonic  effect  of  Italy  was  extraordinary.  By  May,  he  and  his  family  were  home 
again,  but  he  had  accomplished  much,  particularly  by  way  of  sketching  what  he 
though  of  as  a  four-movement  orchestral  fantasy:  "I've  now  fallen  fatally  in  love 
with  [it].  I  can't  tear  myself  away  from  it."  What  is  now  the  bassoon  theme  at 
the  beginning  of  the  symphony's  second  movement  first  occurred  to  him  in 
slightly  different  form  as  part  of  a  Don  Juan  project.  The  very  quiet  theme  for 
strings  alone  after  the  first  big  climax  in  that  movement  appears  in  sketches 
labelled  "Christus."  But  during  the  course  of  the  year  it  became  clear  to  Sibelius 
that  he  was  writing  neither  a  set  of  four  tone-poems  called  Festival  nor  an 
orchestral  fantasy,  but  a  new  symphony.  There  were  interruptions.  His  reputation 
in  Germany  was  growing,  and  he  had  been  invited  to  take  part  in  a  festival  of 
contemporary  music  organized  at  Heidelberg  by  Richard  Strauss.  The  Swan  of 
Tuonela  and  Lemminkainen's  Journey  Home  had  a  great  success  there,  and 
Strauss,  seven  years  Sibelius's  junior,  but  already  an  international  eminence  on 
the  grandest  scale,  was  complimentary*?  But  on  9  November,  Sibelius  was  able  to 
report  to  Baron  Carpelan  that  the  symphony  was  "near  completion."  Final 


'Carpelan  had  never  been  there. 

*Strauss  also  noted  in  his  diary  that  "Sibelius  is  the  only  Scandinavian  composer  who  has 
real  depth.  Though  he  lacks  a  total  mastery  of  instrumentation,  his  music  has  a  freshness 
that  presupposes  a  virtually  inexhaustible  fund  of  melodic  invention."  The  comment  about 
instrumentation  can  perhaps  be  translated  to  mean  that  Sibelius  wrote  for  orchestra  in  a 
manner  that  was  not  in  the  brilliant  post-Wagnerian  fashion  of  the  day,  the  manner  that 
Strauss  himself  commanded  with  such  stunning  mastery.  One  who  appears  to  have  shared 
Strauss's  opinion  of  Sibelius's  orchestration  was  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  born  1859,  and  the  Boston 
Symphony's  conductor  from  1906  to  1908  and  again  from  1912  until  1918.  Muck  conducted 
Sibelius's  Symphony  No.  2  in  Boston  in  1916,  and  the  score  in  the  orchestra's  library  shows 
so  many  orchestral  retouchings  in  his  handwriting  —  all  in  the  direction  of  emphasis  and 
brilliance  —  as  to  make  almost  another  work  of  it. 
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polishing  took  longer  than  anticipated,  and  the  original  date  for  the  premiere 
could  not  be  maintained;  when,  however,  the  first  performances  did  take  place  — 
there  was  a  run  of  four,  on  8,  10,  14,  and  16  March  1902  —  the  triumph  for 
Sibelius  was  without  reservation. 

Almost  at  once,  there  appeared  an  article  by  Sibelius's  friend,  the  conductor 
Robert  Kajanus,  who  offered  a  political  interpretation  of  the  new  work:  ".  .  .  The 
Andante  strikes  one  as  the  most  broken-hearted  protest  against  all  the  injustice 
that  threatens  at  the  present  time  to  deprive  the  sun  of  its  light  and  our  flowers  of 
their  scent  .  .  .  The  scherzo  gives  a  picture  of  frentic  preparations.  Everyone  piles 
his  straw  on  the  haystack,  all  fibres  are  strained  and  every  second  seems  to  last 
an  hour.  One  senses  in  the  contrasting  trio  section  with  its  oboe  motive  in  G  flat 
what  is  at  stake.  The  finale  develops  toward  a  triumphant  conclusion  intended  to 
rouse  in  the  listener  a  picture  of  lighter  and  confident  prospects  for  the  future." 
The  Kajanus-Sibelius  friendship  was  in  any  event  not  free  from  friction,  and  this 
was  one  of  the  occasions  when  Sibelius  was  distinctly  irritated.  Interestingly 
enough,  when  the  Finnish  conductor  Georg  Schneevoigt  conducted  the  Second 
Symphony  with  our  orchestra  in  1924,  he  told  Philip  Hale,  then  the  program 
annotator,  that  "the  composer's  intention  was  to  depict  in  the  first  movement  the 
quiet,  pastoral  life  of  the  Finns  undisturbed  by  thought  of  oppression.  The  second 
movement  is  charged  with  patriotic  feeling,  but  the  thought  of  a  brutal  rule  over 
the  people  brings  with  it  timidity  of  soul.  The  third,  in  the  nature  of  a  Scherzo, 
portrays  the  awakening  of  national  feeling,  the  desire  to  organize  in  defence  of 
their  rights,  while  in  the  Finale  hope  enters  their  breasts  and  there  is  comfort  in 
the  anticipated  coming  of  a  deliverer."  This  sort  of  thing  years  later  had  a  comic 
pendant  when  Virgil  Thomson,  who  thought  the  Second  Symphony  "vulgar,  self- 
indulgent,  and  provincial  beyond  all  description,"  wrote  in  The  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  that  the  only  reason  we  played  Sibelius's  music  so  much  was  that 
Finland  was  the  only  country  to  have  paid  her  war  debts. 

The  music  itself,  whether  you  agree  with  Thomson  or,  like  John  N.  Burk,  find 
it  "irrepressible  in  .  .  .  power,  teeming  with  ideas  .  .  .  striding  forward 
confidently,  profusely,  gleaming  with  energy,"  has  become  too  familiar  to  need 
much  by  way  of  description.  The  first  two  movements  are  the  most  varied,  the 
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former  charmingly  and  artfully  discontinuous,  the  latter  moving  from  tempo  to 
tempo  and  temperature  to  temperature  by  organic  expansion  and  development.  A 
skittery  scherzo  is  stopped  by  a  poignant  oboe  solo,  a  repeated-note  melody  of  a 
type  Sibelius  always  loved.  The  scherzo  returns  and  so  does  the  oboe  melody, 
but  instead  of  another  go-around  with  the  scherzo,  as  we  might  expect  from  our 
experience  with  Beethoven's  symphonies,  a  new  idea  insists  on  making  itself 
heard,  one  that  soon  bursts  forth  as  the  principal  theme  of  the  finale.  The  most 
fascinating  feature  of  the  last  movement  is  a  wistful  melody  played  obsessively  by 
woodwinds  over  running  eighth-notes  in  the  lower  strings:  this,  Tawaststjerna 
learned  from  the  composer's  widow,  was  written  in  memory  of  Sibelius's  sister-in- 
law  Elli  Jarnefelt,  who  had  recently  taken  her  own  life.  The  issue  of  this  obsession 
when  it  seizes  the  music  for  the  second  time  is  the  blaze  of  D  major  in  which  the 
symphony  so  splendidly  concludes. 

-M.S. 
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The  new  edition  of  the  Know  Your 
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Avenue  entrance  of  Symphony  Hall.  The 
book  contains  a  picture  and  short 
biography  of  each  orchestra  member, 
plus  a  diagram  of  the  usual  seating 
arrangement  of  the  Orchestra  so  that  you 
will  be  able  to  identify  each  player  more 
easily.  The  price  is  $3.00.  The  first  edition 
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The  basic  Schubert  book  is  Schubert:  a  Critical  Biography  by  Maurice  J.E.  Brown 
(St.  Martin's).  The  Schubert  book  by  Arthur  Hutchings  in  the  Master  Musicians 
series  is  not  bad  (Octagon),  and  to  read  through  Otto  Erich  Deutsch's 
compilation  Schubert:  Memoirs  by  his  Friends  is  a  rich  and  moving  experience 
(Humanities).  A.D.  Coleridge's  1869  translation  of  the  Kreissle  von  Hellborn 
biography,  fascinating  because  it  comes  from  a  time  when  Schubert's  reputation 
was  not  yet  fully  established,  has  been  reissued  by  Vienna  House.  Yehudi 
Menuhin  conducts  attractive  performances  of  both  Italian  overtures  (Angel,  with 
the  overture  to  The  Twin  Brothers  and  the  Unfinished  Symphony). 

Michael  Kennedy's  Richard  Strauss  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  is  excellent 
(Rowman),  and  the  symposium  Richard  Strauss:  the  Man  and  his  Music,  edited 
by  Alan  Walker,  is  also  useful  (Barnes  &  Noble).  Byron  Janis,  Fritz  Reiner,  and 
the  Chicago  Symphony  play  the  Burlesque  with  electrifying  virtuosity  (RCA, 
with  Rachmaninoff's  Piano  Concerto  No.  1);  Malcolm  Frager's  performance  with 
Rudolf  Kempe  and  the  Dresden  State  Orchestra  is  more  mellow  and  humorous, 
and  offers  the  advantage  of  a  more  relevant  coupling,  Strauss'  early,  little-known, 
and  appealing  Violin  Concerto,  with  Ulf  Hoelscher  as  the  superb  soloist  (Angel). 
Robert  Layton's  Sibelius  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  is  a  good  basic  life-and- 
works.  Layton  is  also  the  translator  of  Erik  Tawaststjerna's  more  ambitious 
biography  —  excellent  on  the  life,  a  bit  commonplace  on  the  music  —  whose  first 
volume,  which  goes  through  1905,  has  recently  come  out  in  this  country 
(University  of  California).  The  Boston  Symphony's  recent  recording  of  the  Second 
Symphony  with  Colin  Davis  conducting  is  noble,  impassioned,  intelligent, 
beautifully  played,  superbly  recorded,  and  just  about  anything  else  you  might 
want  this  side  of  a  Cuisinart  (Philips,  available  as  a  single  or  in  a  box  containing 
all  seven  Sibelius  symphonies  plus  a  few  of  his  shorter  pieces).  Under  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  the  Boston  Symphony  made  two  recordings  of  the  work,  both 
classics,  and  the  later  of  them  —  one  of  the  last  recorded  mementoes  to  come  out 
of  that  collaboration  —  is  still  available.  Koussevitzky  is  lush  and  expansive, 
sometimes  going  his  way  rather  than  Sibelius's,  but  the  result  is  mighty  im- 
pressive (RCA  monaural).  Sir  John  Barbirolli  makes  a  strong  case  for  the 
Tchaikovskian  point  of  view  (the  recording  on  Quintessence  with  the  Royal 
Philharmonic  is  preferable  to  the  one  on  Angel  with  the  Halle  Orchestra),  while 
George  Szell  and  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  give  a  superb 
performance  of  a  rather  austere  sort  that  looks  forward  to  the  Sibelius  of  the 
twenties  (Philips). 

—  M.S. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  .  . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  — 
(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to  the 
concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will 
be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  calling 
in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  to  the 
Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to  their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway 
at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by 
the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE :  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  will 
be  open  at  12 :  15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 

Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

PUBLIC  TELEPHONES  AND  AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE :  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphpny 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  the.switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  and 
makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will 
receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your  contribution. 

LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order 
not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS :  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  concerts 
only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $2.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the  Huntington 
Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays  beginning  at  6  pm. 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS :  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7), 
WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9).  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3), 
and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88. 5). Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  Vn^HEA-FM,  WCRB-AM  &  FM  (Boston  102.5  FM : 
1330  AM),  and  WFCR-FM).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC-FM,  and  WFCR-FM. 
WFCR-FM. 

THE  FRIENDS'  PAGE:  A  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  anyone 
who  makes  an  annual  contribution  to  the  Orchestra  in  any  amount.  You  can 
receive  the  B50  publication  by  becoming  a  Friend  who  contributes  $25  or  more. 
For  further  information  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  If  you  are 
already  receiving  the  BSO  and  wish  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address,  along  with  your  mailimg  label,  to  the  Development  Office,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
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More  music  for  your  money. 


The  Classical  Record  Center  in  the  Barnes  &  Noble  Bookstore 
is  one  of  the  few  record  stores  in  Boston  devoted  exclusively 
to  classical  music.  And  probably  the  only  one  to 
offer  the  full  line  of  every  budget  label  listed 
in  the  Schwann  catalogue. 

Barnes  &  Noble  also  features  the  com- 
plete Columbia  Masterworks  and 
Columbia  Odyssey  catalogues 
as  well  as  a  wide  selection  of  other 
leading  American  and  European 
labels,  all  at  discount  prices. 

So  come  to  Barnes  &  Noble,  where  you  always  get 
more  books  for  your  money.  And  more  music,  too. 


BARNES  &NOBLE 
BOOKSTORE 


395  Washington  St.  (Across  from  Filene's)  Open  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7;  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6. 


fine  footwear 


zero  newbury  street 
boston 


266-6527 


zero  cross  street 
wellesley 
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Guest  Artists 


GENNADY  ROZHDESTVENSKY 


Gennady  Rozhdestvensky  was  born  in 
Moscow  in  1931,  and  began  piano 
studies  at  the  age  of  eight,  first  at  the 
Moscow  Gnesin  School,  and  later  at 
the  Central  School  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatory.  He  entered  the  Moscow 
State  Conservatory  in  1949,  where  he 
studied  piano  with  Lev  Oborin  and 
conducting  with  Nicolai  Anosov.  While 
he  was  still  a  student,  he  appeared  as 
guest  conductor  of  the  Leningrad 
Philharmonic  and  in  1951  after 
participating  in  a  competition  for 
young  conductors,  was  awarded  an 
assistant  conductorship  at  the  Bolshoi 
Theater.  The  next  year,  before  his 
conservatory  studies  were  complete,  he 
became  a  full  conductor  and  made  his 
debut  conducting  the  ballet  Sleeping 
Beauty.  He  also  participated  in  the 
International  Youth  Festivals  in 
Budapest  and  Berlin.  In  1955,  he 
conducted  the  Moscow  Youth 
Orchestra  in  Warsaw,  and  again  in 
Bucharest,  where  the  orchestra  won 
first  prize  in  the  Contest  of  Symphony 
Orchestras.  Rozhdestvensky  was  guest 
conductor  of  the  Leningrad 
Philharmonic  during  its  1960  tour  of 
Western  Europe,  and  during  the 
orchestra's  1962  tour  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  aflso  conducted  the 
Bolshoi  Ballet  in  the  U.S. 


In  1963,  Mr.  Rozhdestvensky  was 
appointed  Principal  Conductor  of  the 
Moscow  Radio-Television  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  of  the  Bolshoi  Theater. 
He  left  the  Bolshoi  in  1970  to  dedicate 
himself  to  symphonic  conducting,  after 
winning  the  Lenin  Prize  for  the  Bolshoi 
Ballet  production  of  Spartacus.  He  was 
conductor  of  the  Stockholm  Phil- 
harmonic and  is  now  Music  Director  of 
the  B.B.C.  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
London. 

Since  1974  he  has  been  guest 
conductor  with  a  number  of  American 
orchestras  including  those  in  Chicago, 
Cleveland  and  Los  Angeles. 
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VIKTORIA  POSTNIKOVA 

Viktoria  Postnikova  studied  as  a  child  " 
at  the  Central  School  at  the  Moscow 
Conser\'ator\\  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
she  entered  the  conser\'ator\^  and 
studied  under  Soviet  pianist  Yakov 
Flier.  Three  years  later.  Miss  Postnikova 
won  a  prize  at  the  International  Chopin 
Competition  in  Warsaw,  and  the 
following  year  w^on  acclaim  at  the  Leeds 
Competition  in  England,  which  led  to 
an  extensive  concert  tour  of  Great 
Britain.  She  has  toured  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
and  in  the  United  States  and  performed 
with  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  during 
the  1973-74  season.  The  next  season  she 
appeared  with  her  husband,  conductor 
Gennady  Rozhdestvensky,  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  and  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra.  She  also  performed  with  the 
Stockholm  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
during  their  United  States  tour  in  1975 
and  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  in  1976.  This  is  her  first 
performance  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


iUlO. 
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^Vk  edit  the  Mraiitor  so  that 
when  readers  are  through 
residing  it,they're  not  in  a  pit 
of despaii;W^  describe 
sohitionsT 

John  Hughes 

Editor  and  Maiixiger 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Isn't  this  the  kind  of  news  you've 
been  needing?  The  Monitor  focuses 
on  significant  regional,  national,  and 
international  events,  then  gives  its 
readers  what  they  need:  constructive, 
solution-oriented  reporting. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  clear, 
fair  appraisal  of  your  world,  this 
award- winning  newspaper  should  be 
your  key  daily  news  source.  To 
subscribe  to  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  call  toll  free:  800-225-7090. 
(In  Mass.,  call  collect:  617-262-2300.) 

Or  use  the  coupon  below. 

News.The  way  you  need  it. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SQENCE  MONITOR, 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  ever>^  Monday  through  Friday  for: 

D  3  months  $12.50  n  9  months  $37.50 

n  6  months  $25  D  One  year,  only  $45 -a  $5  saving 

D  Check/money  order  enclosed*     D  Bill  me  later 


Name  (Please  print) 


Street 


Apt. 


City  State/ Country- 

*Outside  U.S.A.  use  current  local  exchange  rate. 


ZIP/Post  Code 

E2B 
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Europe  is 
three  blocks 
east  of  here. 


If  you've  been  taken  by  the 

shortage  of  good  restaurants 

around  Symphony  Hall,  take  a 

walk  down  Huntington  Avenue. 

Across  from  the  Christian  Science 

Center  is  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 

And  inside  The  Colonnade,  two  of 

the  most  European  restaurants  in 

America.  Zachary's :  where  dinner 

entrees  range  from  roast  rack  of 

baby  lamb  to  Steak  Au  Poivre  En 

Chemise,  served  in  the  tradition 

usually  found  on  the  continent. 

And  The  Cafe  Promenade:  a 

hght-filled,  airy  room  reminiscent 

of  all  the  enchanting  little  cafes  of 

Europe.  Here  you  can  dine  on 

lighter  continental  cuisine  such  as 

crepes  and  sandwiches.  And  some 

of  the  most  extraordinary 

pastries  in  town.  From  5:30 

until  7  pm,  Zachary's  has  a 

"table  d'hote"  menu  that  allows 

for  comfortable  dining  before 

Symphony.  And  for  those  who 

never  dine  until  after  Symphony, 

both  restaurants  are  open  until 

11:00  every  evening.  Either  way 

they're  two  of  the  few  restaurants 

that  let  you  enjoy  fme  dining  and 

Symphony  during  the  same  night. 

Zachary^and 
Cafe  Promenade 

at  The  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone  (617)  261-2800.  In-hotel  parking  available. 


You'll  love  our 
performance,  too! 


Dinner  from  5:30 

Prime  Rib    •    Steak 

Seafood    •    Cocktaiis 

Tel.  742-7041 

85  Atlantic  Avenue 

Other  Locations: 

Acton.  Mass.    •    Amherst,  Mass. 

Valet  Parking  Available 
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Commonwealth  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  10  Post  Office 
Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110.  482-8300. 
And  Commonwealth  Bank/Norfolk,  294  Harvard  Street, 
Brookline,  Massachusetts  02146.  734-5500.     Member  F.D.I.C. 
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COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 


Tuesday,  18  April  —  8:30-10:20 
Thursday  'B'  Series 

Friday,  14  April  —  2:00-3:35 

Saturday,  15  April  —  8:30-10:30 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Tchaikovsky  Concerto  in  D  for  Violin 
and  Orchestra,  Op.  35 
Boris  Belkin,  violin 

Del  Tredici     Final  Alice 

Barbara  Hendricks, 
soprano-narrator 


Thursday,  18  April  —  8:30-10:20 
Tuesday  'C  Series 

Friday,  21  April  —  2:00-3:55 

Saturday,  22  April  —  8:30-10:20 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Respighi       Ancient  Airs  and  Dances, 

Suite  No.  2 
Saint-Saens  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in 

G  minor.  Op.  22 
Nielsen         Symphony  No.  4,  Op.  29, 

The  Inextinguishable 


Wednesday,  26  April  at  7:30 
Open  Rehearsal 

At  6:45,  Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the 
program  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

Thursday,  27  April  —  7:30-9:15 
Thursday  10  Series 

Friday,  28  April  —  2:00-3:45 

Saturday,  29  April  —  8:30-10:15 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Liszt       Orpheus, 

Wagner  Die  Walkiire,  Act  I 

Jessye  Norman,  soprano 
Peter  Hoffman,  tenor 
Gwynne  Howell,  bass 


We've  got  SCORES  of  them! 
Full,  mini,  vocal  scores. 
Also  orchestral  materials, 
chamber  music,  choral  music. 

Yesterday  ^ervice.  Inc. 

1430  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Rm  218 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 

547-8263 

9-5Mon-Fri      12:30 -5  Sat 

If  we  haven't  got  it  in  stock 
we'll  get  it  for  you  fast! 


The  Garden  of  Love 

French  Music  of  the  Renaissance 


Saturday,  May  6 

Jordan  Hall 

8:30p.m. 


Sunday,  May  7 

Sanders  Theatre 

8:30p.m. 


Tickets:  $5,  $3.50  ($2  available  at  door) 

At:  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office 

Out-of- Town-Ticket  Agency, 
Harvard  Square 

CONCERTCHARGE:  426-8181, 
(All  Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted) 

Additional  information:  241-8734 

THE  BOSTON  CAMERATA 

JOEL  COHEN,  director 
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Art  In  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  will  feature  art  exhibitions  each 
month  in  cooperation  with  some  of  the  fine  galleries  in  and  around  the  Boston 
area.  Listed  below  are  the  participating  galleries  and  the  dates  that  their  exhibitions 
will  run.  For  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  exhibits,  please  see  the  Art  In  The  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  column  each  month  in  the  BSO  newsletter. 

Impressions  Workshop 20  March  —  17  April 

Boston  Printmakers 17  April  —  14  May 

Pucker-Safrai 14  May  —  11  June 
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Accompanist  to 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Pops  •  Arthur  Fiedler  •  Seiji  Ozawa 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Tanglewood 
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TRUST  BANKING. 

A  symphony  in  financial  planning. 
Conducted  by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Decisions  which  affect  personal  financial  goals  are  often 

best  made  in  concert  with  a  professional  advisor. 

However,  some  situations  require  consultation  with  a  number 

of  professionals  skilled  in  different  areas  of  financial 

management.  Real  estate  advisors.  Tax  consultants. 

Estate  planners.  Investment  managers. 

To  assist  people  with  these  needs,  our  venerable 

Boston  banking  institution  has  developed  a  new  banking 

concept  which  integrates  all  of  these  professional 

services  into  a  single  program. 

The  program  is  called  trust  banking.  Orchestrated  by 
Roger  Dane,  Vice  President,  722-7022,  for  a  modest  fee. 


DIRECTORS 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

Chairman,  Executive 
Committee 

Dwight  L.  Allison,  Jr. 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

David  C.  Crockett 

Deputy  to  the  Chairman 
of  tne  Board  of  Trustees 
and  to  the  General 
Director,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital 

F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 
Partner,  Sherburne, 
Powers  &  Needham 


Hans  H.  Estin 

Vice  Chairman,  North 

American  Management 

Corporation 
Nathan  H.  Garrick,  Jr. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the 

Board 
Donald  J.  Hurley 

Partner,  Goodwin, 

Procter  &  Hoar 
Robert  Mainer 

Senior  Vice  President, 

The  Boston  Company, 

Inc. 
William  F.  Morton 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
LovettC.  Peters 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 


George  W.  Phillips 

Executive  Vice 

President 
George  Putnam 

Chairman,  Putnam 

Management 

Company,  Inc. 
John  E.  Rogerson 

Partner,  Hutchins  & 

Wheeler 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
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Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
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Dine  exquisitely  on  Boston's 

favorite  dishes,  American  and 

continental  cuisine.  Serving 

lunch,  dinner  and  Sunday  Brunch. 

PARIBUS 
BAK 

Our  cosmopolitan  lounge 

adjoining  Parker's  restaurant. 

Perfect  for  light  lunch  at  noon. 

Cocktails  till  closing. 


Come  eat,  drink,  dance  and  be 

entertained  in  a  plush 

turn-of-the-century  place. 

Open  at  1 1 :30  a.m.  to  2  a.m. 

School  &  Tremont  Street 
Boston 


Remaining  concerts  in 
Cecilia's  102nd  Season 
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SATURDAY  MAY 20 at  8  p.m. 

BRITTEN:  P/7aedra,  Op.  93 

Boston  Premiere 

With  Jane  Struss,  nnezzo-soprano 

PURCELL:  My  Heart  Is  Inditing 

BACH  :  Magnificat  in  D 

Performances  in  Sanders  Theater,  Harvard 

Tickets  at  $6.50,  $5,  $4,  $3 

Call  247-1465 

Or  write  to  :  The  Cecilia  Society 
1773  Beacon  Street 
Brookline,  MA  021 46 

Arts/  Boston  Ticket  Vouchers  accepted 


Omu 

THE  CECILIA  SOCIETY 

DONALD  TEETERS,  Music  Director 


Supported  in  part  by  the 

Mass.  Council  on  the  Arts  &  Humanities 


The  best  of  the  bundi 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 


Seiji  Ozawa 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall 
of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria  in  1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He  attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  and 
graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation,  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besanqon,  France,  and  was  invited  by  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying 
at  Tanglewood.    ■ 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music  Director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later  to  study 
and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his  inaugural 
season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  although  he 
remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77  season. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
guest  conductor  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  each  year.  He  has  conducted  at  Covent  Garden,  and  returns  to 
Japan  annually  to  conduct  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras.  The 
newest  items  on  his  large  and  growing  discography  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
are  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite,  and  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and 
Celeste,  and  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5  (all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon),  and 
Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom' d  New  World  Records). 


Seating  within  string  sections  follows  a  system  of  rotation.  Since 
string  players  periodically  occupy  different  chairs,  the  listing  of 
string  personnel  after  principal  chairs  is  alphabetical. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1977/78 


Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntx/re  chair 

Marylou  Speaker 

Principal  Second  Violin 
Fahnestock  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Emanuel  Boder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gerald  Elias 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Darlene  Gray 
Max  Hobart 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
Amnon  Levy 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszio  Nagy 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Michel  Sasson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Harvey  Seigel 
Roger  Shermont 
Raymond  Sird 
Rolland  Tapley 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michael  Vitale 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Max  Winder 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  5.  Dana  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
Betty  Benthin 
Reuben  Green 
Earl  Hedberg 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Eugene  Lehner 
Jerome  Lipson 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Phillip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 
Ronald  Feldman 
Martin  Hoherman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jonathan  Miller 
Joel  Moerschel 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Carol  Procter 
Robert  Ripley 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

John  Barwicki 
Joseph  Hearne 
Leslie  Martin 
Robert  Olson 
Will  Rhein 
John  Salkowski 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  5.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock    E  flat  clarinet 
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Bass  Clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A .  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 
Peter  Gordon 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Live  Music  lb  Go. 

The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Seventh  Season 

Thursday,  13  April  at  8:30 
Friday,  14  April  at  2 
Saturday,  15  April  at  8:30 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  35 
Allegro  moderato  —  moderato  assai 
Canzonetta:  Andante 
Finale:  Allegro  vivacissimo 

BORIS  BELKIN 


INTERMISSION 


DEL  TREDICI       Final  Alice 

The  Accusation 

Aria:  The  Set  of  Verses 

Aria:  She's  All  My  Fancy  Painted  Him 

Aria:  Still  More  Evidence 

Arguments  in  the  Jury-Chamber  (Fuga) 

Finale:  She's  All  My  Fancy  Painted  Her 

Apotheosis:  Acrostic  Song 

BARBARA  HENDRICKS,  soprano-narrator 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  v^ill  end  about  10:30  and  Friday's  about  4. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano. 

Saturday's  concert  is  being  taped  for  future  telecast.  Occasional  shots  of  the 
audience  may  be  used. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in 

loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 


Notes 

Piotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  35 


Piotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at 
Votkinsk,  district  of  Viatka,  on  25 
April  (old  style)  or  7  May  (new  style) 
1840  and  died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  6 
(18)  November  1893.  He  began  the    • 
Violin  Concerto  in  Clarens,  Switzer- 
land, in  March  1878,  completing  it  on 
11  April,  but,  on  the  advice  of  his 
brother  Modest  and  his  student  Yosif 
Kotek,  taking  a  few  more  days  to 
replace  the  original  Andante  with  the 
present  Canzonetta.  (The  Andante  sur- 
vives as  the  Meditation  that  begins  the 
set  of  pieces  for  violin  and  piano  called 
Souvenir  d'un  lieu  cher.  Opus  42.) 
Leopold  Auer,  to  whom  the  work  was 
dedicated,  according  to  the  composer 
pronounced  it  "impossible  to  play" 
(but  see  page  13),  and  the  first  per- 
formance was  given  by  Adolf  Brodsky 
at  a  Vienna  Philharmonic  concert 
conducted  by  Hans  Richter  on  4 
December  1881.  On  11  February  1888 
in  Boston,  Bernhard  Listemann  played 
the  first  movement  with  piano  accom- 
paniment. The  first  complete 
performance  in  the  United  States  was 
given  on  19  January  1889  by  Maud 
Powell,  twenty-year  old  violinist  from 
Peru,  Illinois,  who  would  later  also 
introduce  the  concertos  of  Dvorak  and 
Sibelius  in  America:  Theodore  Thomas 
conducted  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 

Boston  first  heard  the  Tchaikovsky  concerto  in  full  when  Brodsky  played  it  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre  on  13  January  1893,  Walter  Damrosch  conducting  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  entered  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
1  and  2  December  that  year  when  Timothee  Adamowski  played  the  second  and 
third  movements  only,  Emil  Paur  conducting.  Carl  Halir,  also  with  Paur, 
followed  his  example  in  1896,  and  the  orchestra's  first  complete  performances 
occurred  on  26  and  27  January  1900  when  Alexander  Petschnikoff  was  soloist  and 
Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted.  Petschinkoff  also  played  it  later  with  Karl  Muck  on 
the  podium,  and  the  violinists  who  have  since  performed  it  with  the  orchestra 
include  Karl  Barleben  (Gericke),  Mischa  Elman  (Max  Fiedler  and  Paul  Paray), 
Fritz  Kreisler   (Fiedler  and  Muck),  Kathleen  Parlow  (Fiedler),  Anton  Witek 
(Muck),  Mishel  Piastro  (Pierre  Monteux),  Richard  Burgin  (Monteux  and  Serge 
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Joshua,  Age  6 

Neighborhood  Arts  Center 

at  Boston  Center  for  the  Arts 


Children  are  our  future. 

We'll  help  you  build  for  your  future. 

Ask  us  about  our  full  line  of  services: 

investment  counseling,  financial  planning, 

estate  administration,  and  trusts. 

Old  Colony  Trust 


A  DIVISION  OF 
THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Koussevitzky),  Ferenc  Vecsey  and  Efrem  Zimbalist  (both  with  Monteux),  Carmela 
Ippolito  (Konsseviitzly),  Toscha  Seidel  (Burgin),  Ruth  Posselt,  Erica  Morini,  and 
Jascha  Heifetz  (all  with  Koussevitzky),  Michele  Auclair  (Charles  Munch),  Anshel 
Brusilow  (Ernest  Ansermet),  Nathan  Milstein,  Zino  Francescatti,  Isaac  Stem .  and 
Henryk  Szeryng  (all  with  Munch),  Itzhak  Perlman  and  Pinchas  Zukemtan  (both 
with  Erich  Leinsdorf),  and  Joseph  Silverstein  (William  Steinberg,  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas).  The  most  recent  performances  were  Joseph  Silversteins  with  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas  in  January  1973.  Only  the  Vecsey-Monteux  performances  were 
gt&en  -without  the  customary  cuts  in  the  finale  (occasionally  there  are  cuts  in  the 
first  movement  as  well),  and  the  present  performances  will  also  be  complete. 

The  orchestra  consists  of  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Tchaikovsky's  Violin  Concerto  is  as  indispensable  to  violinists  as  his  B  flat 
minor  Piano  Concerto  :?  to  ke.  board  virtuosi.  Each  got  off  to  a  dismaying  start. 
The  Piano  Concerto,  co-  r  e :eo  ea:      in  1875,  was  rejected  by  Nikolay 
Rubinstein  in  the  most  l  .  ::a!    err  5     re  had  to  travel  to  far-away  Boston  for  its 
pren.iere  at  the  hands  or  Hans  von  3 u  o  /    Three  \  ears  later,  the  painful  episode 
rererre  ~  ::seh'  mth  the  \':ohn  Concerto    ■.•.  nicr.  .vaf  :-,:rned  down  by  its 
cec:ca:eee    :rr  inlluentiai  concertnias:er  or  :ne  Innpenai  Orchestra  in  St. 
F  e :  e  r  5  n  u  r^ .  h  c  o  ;o  o  [  d  Auer* . 


*Tchaikovsky  had  and  continues  to  have  posthumous  bad  luck  with  his  equally  important 
contribution  to  the  literature  for  ceUo  and  orchestra.  Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme,  a  piece 
that  circulates  in  a  version  not  his  own. 


Backstage 
with  the  , 
Boston 
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''A  charming,  informative  booic. 

...The  author  is  knowledgeable.  She  offers 
an  abundance  of  behind-the-scenes  details 
and  personal  anecdotes... She  discusses 
each  of  the  orchestras  conductors,  evoking 
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each.  Equally  important,  she  conveys  the 
special  sense  of  community  that  exists 
among    the    members    of   the    Boston 


Symphony. 


— Publishers  Weekly 


Evening  at  Symphony 

A  Portrait  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

by  JANET 

BAKER-CARR 

Illustrated  with  ptiotograptis  SIO  95.  now  at  your  bookstore 


1  'fti!  fSi  im]Pi^,SW:J,ti!fhtJ(t>^hmC^^iiiil'9ihtiJ»'Jili¥^%!^^^^^  Ill  m  ■?<>l*^.r  HL» 


^^  Houghton  MtffEn  Company 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  EXPERIENCE 

July  23-30 

is  a  culture-filled  week  for  adults  on  the 
beautiful,  wooded  Simon's  Rock  campus 
in  Great  Barrington.  Enjoy  the  Boston 
Symphony  at  Tanglewood,  dance  at  Ja- 
cob's Pillow,  theater  and  chamber  music. 
Choose  from  a  variety  of  morning  work- 
shops and  seminars.  Afternoons  for  tennis, 
swimming  and  field  trips  to  nearby  mu- 
seums and  historical  sites.  $295  includes 
room,  board,  tuition,  tickets  and  trans- 
portation to  all  events. 

Write  C.  Gilbert,  Box  79L,  Star  Route  70, 
Great  Barrington,  MA  01230  or  call  (413)  528-2418. 

A  project  of  The  Adult  Program, 
Great  Neck  Public  Schools,  Great  Neck,  New  York. 
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ESTABLISHED  1875 

More  than  a  century 

of  famous 

Italian  foods 

TEL.  423-6340 
10  BOSWORTH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Architect:  Richard  Zinn,  AIA 


NOTAVAILABLL 


If  it's  love  at  first  sight  and  you  already  have 
your  heart  set  on  this  house,  you're  out  of  luck. 
It  was  built  exclusively  for  a  client  and  is  not 
available  from  D/B  S  today. 

But  if  you're  interested  in  a  new  house  that 
reflects  the  same  creative  philosophy  and  bold 
vision,  we  can  design  one  for  you.  To  fit  your 
budget  and  your  dreams.  And,  of  course,  your 
new  house  won't  be  available  to  anyone  else. 
For  more  information  call  or  write  today. 


Design/Build  Systems 

Residential  Design  Group 

77  Monmouth  St.,  Brookline,  Mass.  02146 

617-277-1113 
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On  18  July  1877,  Tchaikovsky  had  married  a  former  student  of  his,  Antonina 
Ivanova  Milyukova.  A  disastrous  decision  —  and  it  would  have  been  that  for  so 
nervous  a  homosexual  even  if  Antonina  Ivanovna  had  been  less  numbingly  stupid 
—  it  led  him  to  attempt  suicide  in  October.  His  friends  managed  to  extricate  him 
from  the  marriage,  and  he  went  to  Italy  and  Switzerland  to  recovert.  It  was  the 
turn-around  point  of  his  life.  His  subsidy  from  Mme.  von  Meek  began,  with  great 
energy  he  composed  his  Fourth  Symphony,  completed  Eugene  Onegin,  began  a 
piano  sonata  and  several  songs  (among  them  Don  Juan's  Serenade  and  Amid  the 
Noise  of  the  Ball),  and  wrote  the  Violin  Concerto. 

The  first  of  the  three  violinists  to  figure  in  the  Concerto's  early  history  was 
Yosif  Yosifovich  Kotek,  then  22  and  described  by  Modest  Tchaikovsky  as  "a 
good-looking  young  man,  warm-hearted,  enthusiastic,  and  a  gifted  virtuoso."  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Tchaikovsky's  in  composition,  had  been  a  witness  at  the  wedding 
and  his  confidant  in  its  catastrophic  aftermath,  and  was  possibly  his  lover  for  a 
time.  He  was  the  first  in  the  series  of  musicians  employed  by  Mme.  von  Meek 
(Debussy  was  the  most  famous  in  that  succession)  and  it  was  he  who  established 
contact  between  Tchaikovsky  and  that  secretive  and  wealthy  lady.  Now  he  was 
on  hand  with  advice  on  violinistic  matters.  He  learned  the  piece  page  by  page  as 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  it  and,  according  to  the  composer's  testimony,  knew  it  well 
enough  "so  that  he  could  have  given  a  performance."  In  fact  he  never  did  give  a 
performance,  then  or  later,  and  when  an  opportunity  arose  early  in  1882  he 
evaded  it,  to  Tchaikovsky's  disgust.  By  then  he  was  more  a  teacher  than  a  public 
executant  and  he  died  in  1883,  still  a  young  man. 

From  the  beginning,  though,  it  was  in  Tchaikovsky's  mind  to  have  the  concerto 
played  by  Leopold  Auer,  who  had  come  from  Hungary  to  St.  Petersburg  ten 
years  earlier  as  concertmaster  of  the  Imperial  Orchestra  and  to  teach  at  the  newly 
founded  Conservatory.  Here  is  the  story  as  Auer  told  it  to  The  Musical  Courier, 
writing  from  St.  Petersburg  on  12  January  1912: 

"When  Tchaikovsky  came  to  see  me  one  evening,  about  thirty  years  ago,  and 
presented  me  with  a  roll  of  music,  great  was  my  astonishment  on  finding  that  this 
proved  to  be  the  Violin  Concerto,  dedicated  to  me,  completed,  and  already  in 
print.  My  first  feeling  was  one  of  gratitude  for  this  proof  of  his  sympathy  toward 
me,  which  honored  me  as  an  artist.  On  closer  acquaintance  with  the  composition, 
I  regretted  that  the  great  composer  had  not  shown  it  to  me  before  committing  it 
to  print.  Much  unpleasantness  might  then  have  been  spared  us  both  .  .  . 

"Warmly  as  I  had  championed  the  symphonic  works  of  the  young  composer 
(who  was  not  at  that  time  universally  recognized),  I  could  not  feel  the  same 
enthusiasm  for  the  Violin  Concerto,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  movement; 
still  less  could  I  place  it  on  the  same  level  as  his  strictly  orchestral  compositions.  I 
am  still  of  the  same  opinion.  My  delay  in  bringing  the  concerto  before  the  public 
was  partly  due  to  this  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  its  intrinsic  worth,  and  partly 
that  I  found  it  would  be  necessary,  for  purely  technical  reasons,  to  make  some 
slight  alterations  in  the  passages  of  the  solo  part.  This  delicate  and  difficult  task  I 
subsequently  undertook,  and  re-edited  the  violin  solo  part,  and  it  is  this  edition 


tAntonina  Ivanova's  fate  was  tragic.  She  took  a  lover  by  whom  she  had  a  number  of  children, 
but  in  1896,  still  convinced  of  her  sexual  irresistability  in  general  and  Tchaikovsky's  love  in 
particular,  she  was  certified  insane.  She  died  in  1917. 
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which  has  been  played  by  me,  as  also  by  all  my  pupils,  up  to  the  present  day.  It 
is  incorrect  to  state  that  1  had  declared  the  concerto  in  its  original  form  technically 
unplayable.  What  I  did  say  was  that  some  of  the  passages  were  not  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  instrument,  and  that,  however  perfectly  rendered,  they  would 
not  sound  as  well  as  the  composer  had  imagined.  From  this  purely  aesthetic  point 
of  view  only  I  found  some  of  it  impracticable,  and  for  this  reason  I  re-edited  the 
solo  part. 

"Tchaikovsky,  hurt  at  my  delay  in  playing  the  concerto  in  public  and  quite 
rightly  too  (I  have  often  deeply  regretted  it,  and  before  his  death  received 
absolution  from  him),  now  proceeded  to  have  a  second  edition  published,  and 
dedicated  the  concerto  this  time  to  Adolf  Brodsky,  who  brought  it  out  in  Vienna, 
where  it  met  with  much  adverse  criticism,  especially  from  Hanslick.  The  only 
explanation  I  can  give  of  the  orchestral  score  still  bearing  my  name  is  that  when 
the  original  publisher,  Jiirgenson,  of  Moscow,  to  suite  the  composer,  republished 
the  concerto,  he  brought  out  the  piano  score  in  the  new  edition,  but  waited  to 
republish  the  orchestral  score  until  the  first  edition  of  it  should  be  exhausted.  This 
is  the  only  way  I  can  solve  the  problem  of  the  double  dedication. 

"...  The  concerto  has  made  its  way  in  the  world,  and  after  all,  that  is  the 
most  important  thing.  It  is  impossible  to  please  everybody." 

Nikolay  Rubinstein  had  eventually  come  round  in  the  matter  of  the  Piano 
Concerto,  and  Auer  not  only  became  a  distinguished  exponent  of  the  Violin 
Concerto,  but,  as  he  said,  taught  it  to  his  remarkable  progeny  of  pupils,  Heifetz, 
Elman,  Zimbalist,  Milstein,  Seidel,  Parlow,  and  others.  The  "absolution"  to 
which  he  refers  must  have  come  late,  for  in  1888  Tchaikovsky  was  not  only  still 
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resentful  about  Auer's  actions  a  decade  earlier  but  also  believed  him  to  be 
intriguing  against  the  work  by,  for  example,  dissuading  the  French  violinist  Emile 
Sauret  from  taking  it  into  his  repertory.  As  for  Auer's  editorial  emendations,  they 
may  be,  strictly  speaking,  unnecessary,  but  they  are  in  no  sense  a  betrayal.  His 
initial  rejection  was,  however,  a  practical  nuisance.  His  verdict,  wrote 
Tchaikovsky,  "coming  from  such  an  authority  .  .  .,  had  the  effect  of  casting  this 
unfortunate  child  of  my  imagination  into  the  limbo  of  the  hopelessly  forgotten." 
And  hence  the  delayed  premiere  in  a  remote  and  unsympathetic  place, 

Adolf  Brodsky,  who  turned  thirty  in  1881,  was  of  Russian  birth,  but  trained 
chiefly  in  Vienna.  He  became  an  important  quartet  leader,  served  as 
concertmaster  of  the  New  York  Symphony  and  of  the  Halle  Orchestra  in 
Manchester,  England,  and  eventually  settled  in  the  latter  city  as  Director  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music.  He  had  already  tried  to  place  Tchaikovsky's  concerto 
with  the  orchestras  of  Pasdeloup  and  Colonne  in  Paris  before  he  managed  to 
persuade  Richter  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  The  performance  must  have  been 
awful.  Brodsky  himself  was  prepared,  but  Richter  had  not  allowed  enough 
rehearsal  time,  and  most  of  the  little  there  was  went  into  correcting  mistakes  in 
the  parts.  The  orchestra,  out  of  sheer  timidity,  accompanied  everything 
pianissimo.  Brodsky  was  warmly  applauded,  but  the  music  itself  was  hissed. 
What  is  best  remembered  about  the  premiere  is  Eduard  Hanslick's  review  in  the 
Vienna  Neue  freie  Presse: 

"The  Russian  composer  Tchaikovsky  is  surely  no  ordinary  talent,  but  rather, 
an  inflated  one,  obsessed  with  posturing  as  a  genius,  lacking  discrimination  and 
taste  .  .  .  The  same  can  be  said  for  his  new,  long,  and  ambitious  Violin  Concerto. 
For  a  while  it  proceeds  soberly,  musically,  and  not  mindlessly,  but  soon  vulgarity 
gains  the  upper  hand  and  dominates  until  the  end  of  the  first  movement.  The 
violin  is  no  longer  played;  it  is  tugged  about,  torn,  beaten  black  and  blue  .  .  . 
The  Adagio  is  well  on  the  way  to  reconciling  us  and  winning  us  over,  but  it  soon 
breaks  off  to  make  way  for  a  finale  that  transports  us  to  the  brutal  and  wretched 
jollity  of  a  Russian  church  festival.  We  see  a  host  of  savage,  vulgar  faces,  we  hear 
crude  curses,  and  smell  the  booze.  In  the  course  of  a  discussion  of  obscene 
illustrations,  Friedrich  Vischer  once  maintained  that  there  were  pictures  which  one 
could  see  stink.  Tchaikovsky's  Violin  Concerto  for  the  first  time  confronts  us 
with  the  hideous  idea  that  there  may  be  compositions  whose  stink  one  can  hear." 

But,  as  Leopold  Auer  said,  it  is  impossible  to  please  everybody. 

—  M.S. 
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David  Del  Tredici 

Final  Alice 


David  Del  Tredici  was  born  in  Clover- 
dale,  California  on  16  March  1937  and 
now  lives  in  New  York.  Final  Alice, 
completed  in  1975,  was  written  for  Sir 
Georg  Solti  and  the  Chicago  Sym-  • 
phony  Orchestra  as  one  of  six  works 
jointly  commissioned  by  the  orchestras 
of  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
in  honor  of  the  United  States  Bicen- 
tennial. The  commissions  were 
supported  by  a  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  federal 
agency.  John  Cage's  Renga  with 
Apartment  House  1976,  which  opened 
the  Boston  Symphony's  1976-77 
season;  Jacob  Druckman's  Qiiaroscuro, 
performed  by  the  orchestra  under  Seiji 
Ozawa's  direction  last  October,  and 
Leslie  Bassett's  Echoes  from  an  Invisible 
World,  played  here  under  Kazuyoshi 
Akiyama  in  December  were  also  part 
of  this  project.  Final  Alice  was  given 
its  first  performance  by  Sir  Georg  Solti 
and  the  Chicago  Symphony  on  7 
October  1976,  with  Barbara  Hendricks 
as  soloist.  Mosf  performances,  includ- 
ing those  in  Chicago  and  the  present 
ones  in  Boston,  have  made  a 
substantial  cut  (authorized  by  the 
composer).  The  first  complete  per- 
formance of  Final  Alice  was  given  on 
15  December  1977  by  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  Orchestra:  Leonard  Slatkin 
conducted  and  Judith  Kellock  was  the 
soloist.  These  performances  are  the 
first  in  Boston. 


The  score  calls  for  a  soprano-narrator,  amplified  with  a  bullhorn  or  electronic 
equivalent;  a  folk-group,  also  amplified,  of  two  soprano  saxophones,  mandolin, 
tenor  banjo,  and  accordion;  a  whisper-chorus  of  orchestra  members;  two  piccolos 
(doubling  flute),  two  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),  three  oboes,  English  horn 
(doubling  oboe),  E  flat  clarinet  (doubling  B  flat  clarinet),  two  B  flat  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet  (doubling  B  flat  clarinet),  three  bassoons,  contrabassoon  (doubling 
bassoon),  four  trumpets,  six  horns,  four  trombones,  tuba;  percussion  for  eight 
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players  and  including  timpani,  triangle,  small  and  large  suspended  cymbals,  hi- 
hat  cymbal,  crush  symbals,  large  tamtam,  tambourin,  snare  drum,  tenor  drums 
with  and  without  snares,  bass  drum,  tom-toms,  whip,  ratchet,  temple  blocks, 
large  cowbell,  anvil,  siren,  theremin,  suspended  crotal,  glockenspiel,  xylophone, 
marimba,  vibraphone,  tubular  beels,  wood  and  glass  wind  chimes  (several  sets  of 
each);  celesta,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

David  Del  Tredici,  who  is  a  pianist  and  conductor  as  well  as  a  composer, 
studied  composition  with  Darius  Milhaud,  with  Arnold  Elston  and  Seymour 
Shifrin,  at  the  Universiti/  of  California,  and  with  Roger  Sessions  and  Earl  Kim  at 
Princeton.  He  himself  has  taught  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo, 
at  Harvard,  and  is  now  on  the  faculty  of  Boston  University.  His  awards  include  a 
Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship,  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship,  the  National  Council  of 
Arts  and  Letters  Award,  a  Creative  Arts  Citation  from  Brandeis  University,  and  a 
Naumhurg  Foundation  Recording  Award,  and  commissions  have  come  to  him 
from,  among  others,  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  the  Paul  Masson 
Vineyards,  the  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts,  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts.  He  has  been  a  composer  chiefly  of  vocal  music,  concentrating 
for  many  years  on  texts  by  James  Joyce,  but  in  the  last  decade  —  beginning  with 
Pop-Pourri,  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas  in  1972  —  he  has  worked  exclusively  with  words  by  Lewis 
Carroll.  The  program  note  that  follows  is  his  own.  Beginning  on  page  29  we  give 
the  complete  spoken  and  sung  text  of  Final  Alice  as  heard  in  these  performances. 


ALL  NEWTON  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

321  Chestnut  Street  •  West  Newton  02165 
Andrew  Wolf,  Director 

presents 

The  Spring  Lectures 

Friday,  April  14,  11:30  A.M. 
Ellen  Pfeifer:  "Final  Alice" 

Friday,  April  28,  11:30  A.M. 

Michael  Steinberg:  "Liszt  and  Wagner" 


The  lectures  have  been  planned  to  relate  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchiestra 
program  being  performed  on  the  same  day.  Each  lecture  is  followed  by  a 
light  lunch. 

Tickets  for  each  lecture  and  lunch  are  $6:00  and  may  be  obtained  by  calling 
527-4553  or  332-9380. 
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The  Reverend  Charles  L.  Dodgson  had  a  passion  for  entertaining  lovely  little 
girls,  and  the  first  of  these,  Alice  Pleasance  Liddell,  was  his  inspiration.  What 
began  as  an  improvisation  for  the  amusement  of  the  three  charming  Liddell  sisters 
on  a  boating  expedition  up  the  Thames  one  summer's  afternoon  was  written 
down  (at  Alice's  insistence)  and  became  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  when 
it  was  finally  published.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Dodgson  took  the  pseudonym  Lewis 
Carroll.  The  date  was  4  July  1862,  "as  memorable  a  day  in  the  history  of 
literature,"  W.  H.  Auden  has  observed  "as  it  is  in  American  History." 

My  first  acquaintance  with  the  world  of  Wonderland  came  at  a  relatively 
tender  age  (11)  and  in  a  rather  distorted  form:  I  sang  the  role  of  the  White  Rabbit 
in  a  grammar  school  musical  version  of  Alice.  My  compositional  involvement, 
years  later,  began  precisely  with  the  discovery  of  Martin  Gardner's  ingenious 
book  The  Annotated  Alice  and  particularly  this  information:  "Most  of  the  poems 
in  the  Alice  books  are  parodies  of  poems  or  popular  songs  that  were  well  known 
to  Carroll's  contemporary  readers.  With  few  exceptions  the  originals  have  been 
forgotten,  their  titles  kept  alive  only  by  the  fact  that  Carroll  chose  to  poke  fun  at 
them.  Because  much  of  the  wit  of  a  burlesque  is  missed  if  one  is  not  familiar  with 
what  is  being  caricatured,  all  the  originals  will  be  reprinted  in  this  edition." 

The  idea  of  setting  to  music  these  Carrollian  poem-parodies,  in  conjunction  with 
their  Victorian  originals,  struck  fire  in  my  imagination  and  led  me  to  compose  a 
whole  series  of  pieces,  each  independent,  but  each  based  on  different  episodes 
from  the  book:  Pop-pourri  (1968),  Lobster-Quadrille  (1969),  Vintage  Alice  (1972), 
Adventures  Underground  (1973),  In  Wonderland  (1974),  Illustrated  Alice  (1976) 
and  .  .  . 

Final  Alice  (1975)  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  elaborate  of  these  Alice  pieces. 
In  fact,  Fmal  Alice  is  either  the  longest  single  movement  ever  written  (as  far  as  I 
know)  or  it  is  a  short  opera,  being  slightly  less  than  one  hour  in  duration. 

Scored  for  huge  forces,  it  is  a  series  of  elaborate  arias,  interspersed  and 
separated  by  dramatic  episodes  from  the  last  two  chapters  of  Alice's  Adventures 
in  Wonderland,  centering  around  the  Trial  in  Wonderland  (which  gradually  turns 
to  pandemonium)  and  Alice's  subsequent  awakening  and  return  to  'dull  reality.' 
To  this  I  have  added  an  Apotheosis. 
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Final  Alice  teeters  between  the  worlds  of  opera  and  concert  music.  It  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  opera-like  in  its  dramatic  continuity,  its  arias,  its  different  characters. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  grand  Concerto  for  voice  and  orchestra,  as  a  single 
person  must  perform  all  these  various  functions  (maintaining  then  the  familiar 
concert  hall  confrontation  between  soloist  and  orchestra).  If  I  were  to  invent  a 
category  for  it,  I  would  call  Final  Alice  an  'Opera,  written  in  Concerto  Form.' 
Needless  to  say,  it  requires  a  singer  of  extraordinary  resource,  both  vocal  and 
dramatic,  to  sustain  such  an  awesome  concatenation  of  responsibility! 

Of  the  poems  used,  only  texts  of  Arias  I,  II  and  IV  are  by  Lewis  Carroll  (and 
only  the  poem  of  Aria  I  appears  in  the  Alice  story).  Arias  I  and  II  are  not  only 
Carroll  texts,  but  also  two  versions  of  the  same  poem:  Aria  II  is  an  earlier 
version,  not  appearing  in  Alice.  Both  share  the  same  world  of  confused  pronouns 
and  very  little  sense.  Further,  the  first  line  of  Aria  II  copies  the  first  line  of  Alice 
Gray,  a  sentimental  song  by  William  Mee  that  was  popular  at  the  time,  and  its 
text  is  of  startling  interest  when  one  thinks  of  Caroll's  actual  infatuation  with  the 
'real'  Alice  Liddell.  I  quote  from  John  Shaw's  booklet.  The  Parodies  of  Lewis 
Carroll  and  Their  Originals,  1960,  the  song's  opening  stanzas: 

"She's  all  my  fancy  painted  her. 

She's  lovely,  she's  divine. 
But  her  heart  it  is  another's. 

She  never  can  be  mine. 
Yet  loved  I  as  man  never  loved. 

As  love  without  decay, 
O,  my  heart,  my  heart  is  breaking 
For  the  love  of  Alice  Gray." 

"Did  Carroll  introduce  his  poem  into  the  story  because  the  song  behind  it  tells 
of  the  unrequited  love  of  a  man  for  a  girl  named  Alice?"  So  queries  Martin 
Gardner  in  a  footnote  from  his  book.  The  Aria  Still  More  Evidence,  an  extended 
setting  of  the  poem  Alice  Gray,  is  my  answer.  What  moved  me  here  was  the 
desire  not  just  to  set  the  words  'at  face  value'  but  rather  to  capture  and  convey 
the  feelings  those  words  must  have  aroused  in  the  breast  of  the  shy  Oxford  don. 

Aria  IV  is  a  setting  of  the  concluding  poem  from  the  second  Alice  book. 
Through  the  Looking  Glass.  This  poem  is  an  acrostic,  the  initial  letters  of  the  line 
spelling  out  the  full  name  of  the  'real'  Alice  (ALICE  PLEAS ANCE  LIDDELL). 

Final  Alice  tells  two  stories  at  once;  primary,  is  the  actual  tale  of  Wonderland 
itself,  with  all  its  bizarre  and  unpredictable  happenings  —  Alice  growing 
uncontrollably  in  size,  the  King  and  Queen  screaming  at  each  other,  the 
suppression  of  the  guinea-pig,  the  fall  of  the  house  of  cards.  All  of  these  are 
painted  as  vividly  as  possible.  But  'reading  between  the  lines,'  as  it  were,  is  the 
implied  love  story  of  Lewis  Carroll  and  Alice  Liddell,  as  suggested  by  the  poems, 
Alice  Gray  and  the  Acrostic  Song.  By  introducing  these  additional  poems  into  the 
Trial  as  depositions  of  evidence,  given  by  the  White  Rabbit  (acting  as  a  kind  of 
chief-prosecutor)  I  wished  to  bring  that  love  story  closer  to  the  surface  —  not  so 
much  as  to  disturb  the  amusing,  eccentric,  sometimes  terrifying  story  as  it  goes 
on  and  on  in  its  inexorable  fashion  —  but  enough  to  leave  a  recognition;  to  add, 
what  one  might  call  the  human  dimension  of  the  man,  seen  only  intermittently  to 
be  sure,  but,  hopefully,  always  affectingly,  perhaps  lingering  in  memory  after  the 
dream  of  Wonderland  itself  has  faded. 

The  first  pages  of  the  score  are  a  simulation  of  the  orchestra's  tuning  up  ritual. 
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This  represents  the  real  world,  pre-Wonderland  time,  before  the  audience,  like 
Alice,  slips  "down  the  Rabbit-Hole"  into  the  more  magic  places.  It  occurs  again  at 
the  end  —  an  allusion  to  Alice's  return  to  "dull  reality." 
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THE  ACCUSATION 
(from  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  by  Lewis  Carroll) 
"The  Queen  of  Hearts,  she  made  some  tarts. 
All  on  a  summer  day: 
The  Knave  of  Hearts,  he  stole  those  tarts 
And  took  them  quite  away!" 

Alice's  Growing  Music 
At  various  times  throughout  the  piece  Alice  unaccountably  begins  to  grow  in 
size.  This  is  the  one  thing  about  Alice  that  Wonderland  cannot  control  or 
undermine,  and  the  characters  become  increasingly  alarmed  every  time  it 
happens,  as  indeed  they  should,  as  it  eventually  brings  Wonderland  down. 

To  suggest  this  "strangeness"  I  use  here  the  only  continuously  atonal  music  of 
the  piece,  in  combination  with  the  Theremin  —  a  very  crude  electronic 
instrument,  often  used  in  early  motion  pictures  {Spellbound,  for  example)  to 
suggest  the  eerie,  and  frightening. 

ARIA  I 
Beginning  with  the  solo  soprano  and  the  Folk  Group  alone,  the  music  is  in  the 
purest  D  major.  Gradually,  as  the  speed  increases  and  excitement  mounts,  the 
other  orchestral  choirs  join  in,  but  always  in  a  "wrong"  tempo;  everyone  is 
playing  the  same  music,  but  each  is  slightly  "out  of  sync,"  with  the  other  —  an 
allusion  to  the  not-quite-sense  that  the  poem  itself  makes. 

ARIA  I:  THE  SET  OF  VERSES 
(from  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  by  Lewis  Carroll) 
"They  told  me  you  had  been  to  her. 

And  mentioned  me  to  him: 
She  gave  me  a  good  character. 

But  said  I  could  not  swim. 
He  sent  them  word  I  had  not  gone 

(We  know  it  to  be  true): 
If  she  should  push  the  matter  on. 

What  would  become  of  you? 
I  gave  her  one,  they  gave  him  two. 

You  gave  us  three  or  more; 
They  all  returned  from  him  to  you. 

Though  they  were  mine  before. 
If  I  or  she  should  chance  to  be 

Involved  in  this  affair. 
He  trusts  to  you  to  set  them  free. 

Exactly  as  we  were. 
My  notion  was  that  you  had  been 

(Before  she  had  this  fit) 
An  obstacle  that  came  between 

Him,  and  ourselves,  and  it. 
Don't  let  him  know  she  liked  them  best. 

For  this  must  ever  be 
A  secret,  kept  from  all  the  rest. 

Between  yourself  and  me." 
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We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  l(ids 
,  a  free  education. 


Yes,  free.  ^ 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
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physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  par'ents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02115,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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ARIA  II:  SHE'S  ALL  MY  FANCY  PAINTED  HIM 

(An  earlier  version  by  Lewis  Carroll  of  the  text  of  Aria  I) 

Beginning  simply  in  B  major  and  returning  occasionaly  thereto,  Aria  II  features 

sudden  and  violent  shifts  of  tempo  and  key  —  another  metaphor  for  the  rather 

wrenched  sense  of  the  poem  (an  earlier  version  by  Lewis  Carroll  of  the  text  of 

Aria  I).  The  aria  ends  with  a  Quodlibet  (music  resulting  from  the  incongruous 

combination  of  melodies  or  of  words)  in  which  the  principal  themes  of  Arias  I  and 

II  are  combined. 

She's  all  my  fancy  painted  him 

(I  make  no  idle  boast); 
If  he  or  you  had  lost  a  limb. 

Which  would  have  suffered  most? 
He  said  that  you  had  been  to  her. 

And  seen  me  here  before; 
But,  in  another  character. 

She  was  the  same  of  yore. 
There  was  not  one  that  spoke  to  us. 

Of  all  that  thronged  the  street: 
So  he  sadly  got  into  a  'bus. 

And  pattered  with  his  feet. 
They  sent  him  word  I  had  not  gone 

(We  know  it  to  be  true); 
If  she  should  push  the  matter  on. 

What  would  become  of  you? 
They  gave  her  one,  they  gave  me  two. 

They  gave  us  three  or  more; 
They  all  returned  from  him  to  you. 

Though  they  were  mine  before. 
If  I  or  she  should  chance  to  be 

Involved  in  this  affair. 
He  trusts  to  you  to  set  them  free. 

Exactly  as  we  were. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  you  had  been 

(Before  she  had  this  fit) 
An  obstacle,  that  came  between 

Him,  and  ourselves,  and  it. 
Don't  let  him  know  she  liked  them  best. 

For  this  must  ever  be 
A  secret,  kept  from  all  the  rest. 

Between  yourself  and  me. 


Following  Aria  II,  the  score  of  Final  Alice  continues  with  a  Scene  (The  King 
muses')  and  an  Aria  (Contradictory  Evidence);  while  both  Scene  and  Aria  are 
omitted  from  the  performance,  the  composer's  notes  are  given  in  order  to  fill  out 

the  narrative. 

SCENE:  THE  KING  'MUSES' 
The  string  orchestra  here  is  divided  up  into  three  small  chamber  orchestras. 
Playing  Aria  I  at  different  tempos  and  in  different  keys  (G-D-A),  but  always 
softly,  each  orchestra  is  gradually  added,  one  atop  the  other.  This  creates  a 
quietly  confused,  intricate  design  mirroring  the  King's  actual  thought  processes  at 
this  time,  as  he  considers  the  various  pieces  of  evidence. 
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ARIA:  CONTRADICTORY  EVIDENCE 
At  this  point,  the  two  contrasting  poems  Alice  Gray  and  Disillusioned  are  set 
side  by  side.  A  verse  of  one  is  alternated  with  a  verse  of  the  other  until  both  are 
exhausted.  Beneath  both  runs  continually  in  the  brass  the  theme  of  Alice's 
growing  music.  The  musical  setting  attempts  to  make  the  contrasts  between  the 
two  poems  as  violent  as  possible:  Alice  Gray,  set  for  unamplified  soprano  and 
orchestra,  is  a  series  of  "beautiful"  tonal  variations  on  the  theme  of  Aria  I  —  each 
successive  variation  growing  in  sincere  ardor.  Disillusioned  is  set  for  the  Folk 
Group  amplified  and  for  the  soprano  singing  through  a  bull-horn.  The  music  is 
an  implacably  repeated  crude  (atonal)  version  of  that  same  aria  —  as  strident, 
mocking,  and  as  hideous  as  the  other  is  sensitive,  ardent,  and  full  of  feeling. 

ARIA  III:  STILL  MORE  EVIDENCE 
This  is  a  series  of  three  elaborate  fantasy -variations  on  Aria  I.  It  is  a  setting  of 
Alice  Gray  and,  for  me,  the  "heart"  of  the  piece.  With  the  fullest  intensity  I  try  to 
express  Carroll's  love  of  the  real  Alice,  I  think  of  three  variations  as  the  three 
moods  of  love:  love's  first  ectasy,  love  lost,  love  regained. 

ALICE  GRAY 
(complete) 
She's  all  my  fancy  painted  her. 

She's  lovely,  she's  divine. 
But  her  heart  is  another's. 

It  never  can  be  mine; 
O  few  have  lov'd  as  I  have  lov'd. 

My  love  can  not  decay, 
O  my  heart,  my  heart  is  breaking. 

For  the  love  of  Alice  Gray. 
Her  dark  brew  hair  is  braided. 

O'er  a  brow  of  spotless  white. 
The  softness  of  her  beaming  eye, 

Must  all  the  world  delight; 
The  hair  is  braided  not  for  me. 

The  eye  is  turned  away, 
Yet  my  heart,  my  heart,  is  breaking, 

For  the  love  of  Alice  Gray. 
I've  sunk  beneath  a  summer's  sun. 

And  shivered  in  the  blast; 
But  now  my  pilgrimate  is  done. 

The  weary  conflict's  past. 
When  laid  within  the  silent  grave. 

May  pity  haply  say. 
On  his  heart,  his  heart  was  broken. 

For  the  love  of  Alice  Gray. 

ARGUMENTS  IN  THE  JURY-CHAMBER  (Fuga) 
A  virtuoso  orchestral  fugue,  combining  many  of  the  various  themes  already 
noted,  suggests  all  the  behind-the-scenes  bickering  and  arguing  of  the  jurors  (or, 
jury-creatures).  This  leads  to  the  most  grandiose  statement  of  Aria  I. 
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FINALE 
Beginning  tentatively  with  a  slow  version  of  Aria  I  (combined  with  the  Fuga 
subject)  the  music  grows  increasingly  excited,  as  Alice,  the  King  and  Queen 
become  angrier  and  angrier  with  one  another,  and  as  Alice  continues  to  grow 
ever  larger  in  size.  The  climax  of  the  piece  is  the  moment  the  entire  world  of 
Wonderland  rises  up  in  an  attempt  to  attack  Alice,  now  a  giantess  — 
simultaneously,  this  is  the  moment  Alice  wakes  up  to  find  it  was  all  a  dream. 
Musically,  this  moment  of  climax  brings  forth  the  "chord  of  reality" 


played  ////  in  the  full  orchestra  in  an  insistent  ryhthmic  ostinato.  As  Alice  realizes 
little  by  little  it  was  all  a  dream,  and  her  anxiety  abates,  the  chord  becomes 
gradually  softer  and  the  rhythmic  figure  slower,  until  only  the  harp  is  left, 
playing  it  in  gentle  undulation. 

APOTHEOSIS:  ARIA  IV 
Then,  when  the  dream  of  all  that  has  gone  before  seems  completely  dissipated, 
forgotten,  all  energy  spent  —  then  the  curtains  part  and  reveal  in  quiet  ecstasy 
the  Acrostic  Song:  the  purest,  unalloyed  expression  of  Lewis  Carroll's  tender 
affection  for  his  Alice.  The  Acrostic  —  a  visual  device  —  is  rendered  aural  by  a 
whisper-chorus  (members  of  the  orchestra)  who  spell  out  the  letters  in  Alice's 
name,  as  they  occur  in  the  first  word  of  each  line  of  the  poem. 

Throughout  Aria  IV  and  to  the  end  of  the  piece,  the  "chord  of  reality"  persists 
in  the  bell-like  percussion  instruments. 


More  music  for  your  money. 


The  Classical  Record  Center  in  the  Barnes  &  Noble  Bookstore 
is  one  of  the  few  record  stores  in  Boston  devoted  exclusively 
to  classical  music.  And  probably  the  only  one  to 
offer  the  full  line  of  every  budget  label  listed 
in  the  Schwann  catalogue. 

Barnes  &  Noble  also  features  the  com- 
plete Columbia  Masterworks  and  ^^ 
Columbia  Odyssey  catalogues 
as  well  as  a  wide  selection  of  other 
leading  American  and  European 
labels,  all  at  discount  prices. 

So  come  to  Barnes  &  Noble,  where  you  always  get 
more  books  for  your  money.  And  more  music,  too. 
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le  Classical  Record  Center 
at  the 

BARNES  &NOBLE 
BOOKSTORE 

395  Washington  St.  (Across  from  Filene's)  Open  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7;  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6. 
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ARIA  IV:  ACROSTIC  SONG 

(ALICE  PLEASANCE  LIDDELL) 
(from  Through  the  Looking  Glass  by  Lewis  Carroll) 

A  boat,  beneath  a  sunny  sky 

Lingering  onward  dreamily 

In  an  evening  of  July  — 

Children  three  that  nestle  near. 

Eager  eye  and  willing  ear, 

Pleased  a  simple  tale  to  hear  — 

Long  has  paled  that  sunny  sky: 

Echoes  fade  and  memories  die: 

Autumn  frosts  have  slain  July. 

Still  she  haunts  me  phantomwise, 

Alice  moving  under  skies 

Never  seen  by  waking  eyes. 

Children  yet,  the  tale  to  hear. 

Eager  eye  and  willing  ear. 

Lovingly  shall  nestle  near. 

In  a  Wonderland  they  lie. 

Dreaming  as  the  days  go  by. 

Dreaming  as  the  summers  die: 

Ever  drifting  down  the  stream  — 

Lingering  in  the  golden  gleam  — 

Life,  what  is  it  but  a  dream? 
The  end,  finally,  is  my  own  musical  signature  —  a  13-time  repetition  of  a  three- 
note  figure  on  E.  The  repetitions  are  counted,  in  Italian,  by  the  soprano,  and  are 
played  on  the  crotale,  a  percussive  instrument  not  used  in  the  piece  until  this 
moment.  The  repetitions  grow  ever  slower  and  softer,  with  the  whisper-chorus 
joining  the  soprano  on  the  recitation  of  the  last  number. 

— David  Del  Tredici 
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The  King  and  Queen  of  Hearts  were  seated  on  their  throne  when  Alice  arrived, 
with  a  great  crowd  assembled  about  them — all  sorts  of  little  birds  and  beasts,  as 
well  as  the  whole  pack  of  cards:  the  Knave  was  standing  before  them,  in  chains, 
with  a  soldier  on  each  side  to  guard  him;  and  near  the  King  was  the  White 
Rabbit,  with  a  trumpet  in  one  hand,  and  a  scroll  of  parchment  in  the  other.  In 
the  very  middle  of  the  court  was  a  table,  with  a  large  dish  of  tarts  upon  it:  they 
looked  so  good,  that  it  made  Alice  quite  hungry  to  look  at  them — 'I  wish  they'd 
get  the  trial  done,'  she  thought,  'and  hand  round  the  refreshments!'  But  there 
seem  to  be  no  chance  of  this,  so  she  began  looking  about  her,  to  pass  away  the 
time. 

Alice  had  never  been  in  a  court  of  justice  before,  but  she  had  read  about  them 
in  books,  and  she  was  quite  pleased  to  find  that  she  knew  the  name  of  nearly 
everything  there.  'That's  the  judge,'  she  said  to  herself,  'because  of  his  great  wig.' 
(The  judge,  by  the  way,  was  the  King.) 

'And  that's  the  jury-box,'  thought  Alice,  'and  those  twelve  creatures,'  (she  was 
obliged  to  say  'creatures,'  you  see,  because  some  of  them  were  animals,  and  some 
were  birds)  'I  suppose  they  are  the  jurors.'  She  said  the  last  word  two  or  three 
times  over  to  herself,  being  rather  proud  of  it:  for  she  thought,  and  rightly  too, 
that  very  few  little  girls  of  her  age  knew  the  meaning  of  it  at  all. 

The  twelve  jurors  were  all  writing  very  busily  on  slates.  'What  are  they  doing?' 
Alice  whispered  to  the  Gryphon.  'They  can't  have  anything  to  put  down  yet, 
before  the  trial's  begun.' 

They're  putting  down  their  names,'  the  Gryphon  whispered  in  reply,  'for  fear 
they  should  forget  them  before  the  end  of  the  trial.' 

'Stupid  things!'  Alice  began  in  a  loud,  indignant  voice,  but  she  herself  stopped 
hastily,  for  the  White  Rabbit  cried  out  'Silence  in  the  court.'  'Silence!'  he 
repeated,  and  the  King  put  on  his  spectacles  and  looked  anxiously  round,  to 
make  out  who  was  talking. 

'Herald,  read  the  accusation!'  said  the  King. 

On  this  the  White  Rabbit  blew  three  blasts  on  the  trumpet,  and  then  unrolled 
the  parchment  scroll,  and  read  as  follows:  — 

The  Accusation: 

'The  Queen  of  Hearts,  she  made  some  tarts, 

All  on  a  summer  day: 
The  Knave  of  Hearts,  he  stole  those  tarts. 
And  took  them  quite  away!" 

'Consider  your  verdict,'  the  King  said  to  the  jury. 

'Not  yet,  not  yet!'  the  White  Rabbit  hastily  interrupted.  'There's  a  great  deal  to 
come  before  that!' 

'Then  call  the  first  witness,'  said  the  King. 

Just  at  this  moment  Alice  felt  a  very  curious  sensation,  which  puzzled  her  a 
good  deal  until  she  made  out  what  it  was:  she  was  beginning  to  grow  larger,  and 
she  thought  at  first  she  would  get  up  and  leave  the  court;  but  on  second  thought 
she  decided  to  remain  where  she  was  as  long  as  there  was  room  for  her. 

'I  wish  you  wouldn't  squeeze  so,'  said  the  Dormouse,  who  was  sitting  next  to 
her.  'I  can  hardly  breathe.' 

'I  can't  help  it,'  said  Alice  very  meekly:  'I'm  growing.' 

'You've  no  right  to  grow  here,'  said  the  Dormouse. 

'Don't  talk  nonsense,'  said  Alice  more  boldly:  'you  know  you're  growing  too.' 
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'Yes,  but  /  grow  at  a  reasonable  pace/  said  the  Dormouse:  'not  in  that 
ridiculous  fashion.'  And  he  got  up  very  sulkily  and  crossed  over  to  the  other  side 
of  the  court. 

'Silence  in  the  court!'  cried  the  White  Rabbit.  'There  is  important  evidence  to 
present  the  court,  please  your  majesty,'  said  the  White  Rabbit,  jumping  up  in  a 
great  hurry:  'this  paper  has  just  been  picked  up.' 

'What's  in  it?'  said  the  Queen. 

'I  haven't  opened  it  yet,'  said  the  White  Rabbit,  'but  it  seems  to  be  a  letter, 
written  by  the  prisoner  to  —  to  somebody.' 

He  unfolded  the  paper  as  he  spoke,  and  added,  'It  isn't  a  letter,  after  all:  it's  a 
set  of  verses.' 

'Read  them,'  said  the  King. 

The  White  Rabbit  put  on  his  spectacles.  'Where  shall  I  begin,  please  your 
Majesty?'  he  asked. 

'Begin  at  the  beginning,'  the  King  said  very  gravely,  'and  go  on  till  you  come  to 
the  end:  then  stop.' 

There  was  silence  in  the  court,  whilst  the  White  Rabbit  read  out  these  verses:  — 


'They  told  me  you  had  been  to  her. 

And  mentioned  me  to  him: 

She  gave  me  a  good  character. 

But  said  I  could  not  swim. 
He  sent  them  word  I  had  not  gone, 

(We  know  it  to  be  true): 
If  she  should  push  the  matter  on. 

What  would  become  of  you? 
I  gave  her  one,  they  gave  him  two. 

You  gave  us  three  or  more; 
They  all  returned  from  him  to  you. 

Though  they  were  mine  before. 
If  I  or  she  should  chance  to  be 

Involved  in  this  affair. 
He  trusts  to  you  to  set  them  free. 

Exactly  as  we  were. 
My  notion  was  that  you  had  been 

(Before  she  had  this  fit) 
An  obstacle  that  came  between 

Him,  and  ourselves,  and  it. 
Don't  let  him  know  she  liked  them  best. 

For  this  must  never  be 
A  secret,  kept  from  all  the  rest. 

Between  yourself  and  me.' 

'Silence  in  the  court!'  called  out  the  White  Rabbit. 

At  this  moment  the  King,  who  had  been  for  some  time  busily  writing  in  his 
note-book,  looked  up  and  read  out  from  his  book,  as  follows:  'Rule  Forty-two. 
All  persons  more  than  a  mile  high  to  leave  the  court.' 

Everybody  looked  at  Alice. 

'I'm  not  a  mile  high,'  said  Alice. 

'You  are,'  said  the  King  defiantly. 
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'I'm  not,'  said  Alice. 

'You  are,'  said  the  King. 

'Nearly  two  miles  high,'  added  the  Queen. 

'Well,  I  shan't  go,  at  any  rate,'  said  Alice:  'besides,  that's  not  a  regular  rule: 
you  invented  it  just  now.' 
'It's  the  oldest  rule  in  the  book,'  said  the  King. 

'Then  it  ought  to  be  Number  One,'  said  Alice  quite  triumphantly. 

The  King  turned  pale,  and  shut  his  note-book  hastily.  'Consider  your  verdict,' 
he  said  to  the  jury,  in  a  low  trembling  voice. 

'But,  I  haven't  finished  with  the  evidence  yet,  your  Majesty,'  said  the  White 
Rabbit. 

'Then  continue  at  once!'  shouted  the  King,  quite  beside  himself  with  rage. 


She's  all  my  fancy  painted  him 

(I  make  no  idle  boast); 
If  he  or  you  had  lost  a  limb. 

Which  would  have  suffered  most? 
He  said  that  you  had  been  to  her. 

And  seen  me  here  before. 
But,  in  another  character. 

She  was  the  same  of  yore. 
There  was  not  one  that  spoke  to  us. 

Of  all  that  thronged  the  street: 
So  he  sadly  got  in  a  'bus. 

And  pattered  with  his  feet. 
They  sent  him  word  I  had  not  gone 

(We  know  it  to  be  true); 
If  she  should  push  the  matter  on, 

What  would  become  of  you? 
They  gave  her  one,  they  gave  me  two. 

They  gave  us  three  or  more; 
They  all  returned  from  him  to  you. 

Though  they  were  mine  before. 
If  I  or  she  should  chance  to  be 

Involved  in  this  affair. 
He  trusts  to  you  to  set  them  free. 

Exactly  as  we  were. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  you  had  been 

(Before  she  had  this  fit) 
An  obstacle,  that  came  between 

Him,  and  ourselves,  and  it. 
Don't  let  him  know  she  liked  them  best. 

For  this  must  ever  be 
A  secret,  kept  from  all  the  rest. 

Between  yourself  and  me. 

'That's  very  important,'  the  King  said,  turning  to  the  jury.  'L/nimportant,  your 
Majesty  means,  of  course,'  interrupted  the  Queen,  frowning  and  making  faces  at 
him  as  she  spoke. 
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'L/Mimportant,  of  course,  I  meant,'  the  King  hastily  said,  and  went  on  to 
himself  in  an  undertone,  'important  —  unimportant  —  unimportant  —  important 
— '  as  if  he  were  trying  which  word  sounded  best. 

Some  of  them  wrote  it  down  'important',  and  some  'unimportant'.  Alice  could 
see  this,  as  she  was  near  enough  to  look  over  their  slates;  'but  it  doesn't  -matter  a 
bit,'  she  thought  to  herself,  'for  they  haven't  got  much  evidence  yet.' 

(And,  indeed  the  White  Rabbit  did  continue  with  Still  More  Evidence. ) 


She's  all  my  fancy  painted  her 

She's  lovely  she's  divine. 
But  her  heart  is  another's 

It  never  can  be  mine, 
O  few  have  lov'd  as  I  have  lov'd. 

My  love  can  not  decay, 
O  my  heart,  my  heart  is  breaking. 

For  the  love  of  Alice  Gray? 
Her  dark  brew  hair  is  braided 

O'er  a  brow  of  spotless  white. 
The  softness  of  her  beaming  eye. 

Must  all  the  world  delight; 
The  hair  is  braided  not  for  me. 

The  eye  is  turned  away. 
Yet  my  heart,  my  heart,  is  breaking, 

For  the  love  of  Alice  Gray. 
I've  sunk  beneath  a  summer's  sun. 

And  shivered  in  the  blast; 
But  now  my  pilgrimate  is  done. 

The  weary  conflict's  past. 
When  laid  within  the  silent  grave. 

May  pity  haply  say, 
O  his  heart,  his  heart  was  broken, 

for  love  of  Alice  Gray. 
She's  all  my  fancy  painted  her. 

She's  lovely,  ye  Gods!  She  is  divine. 
But  few  have  lov'd  as  I  have  lov'd. 

My  love  cannot  decay, 
O  my  heart,  my  heart  is  breaking 

For  love  of  Alice  Gray. 

(William  Mee,  Alice  Gray). 

That  will  do,  that  will  do,'  said  the  King.  That  will  dol'  he  repeated,  with 
exasperation,  and  one  of  the  jurors,  a  guinea-pig,  cheered:  He  was  immediately 
suppressed  by  the  officers  of  the  court.  (This  was  done  with  a  large  canvas  bag 
which  tied  up  at  the  mouth  with  string:  into  this  they  slipped  the  guinea-pig, 
head  first,  and  then  sat  upon  it.) 

I'm  so  glad  I've  seen  that  done,'  thought  Alice.  'I've  often  read  in  the 
newspapers,  at  the  end  of  trials,  "There  was  an  attempt  at  applause,  which  was 
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immediately  suppressed  by  the  officers  of  the  court,"  and  I  never  understood 
what  it  meant  till  now.' 

'Let  the  jury  consider  their  verdict,'  the  King  said  for  about  the  twentieth  time 
that  day.  The  jurors  (or  rather  jury-creatures)  when  they  heard  this,  jumped  up 
and,  with  their  slates  and  pencils,  rushed  (or  rather,  retired)  from  the  court.  They 
then  proceeded  to  write  out  a  history  of  the  incident,  as  well  as  such  creatures 
could,  to  re-examine  all  the  evidence,  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  verdict,  and  to 
return  that  verdict  to  the  King. 

'Your  Majesty,  we  have  a  request  to  make  of  the  court,'  said  a  tiny  lizard, 
suddenly  poking  his  head  out  of  the  jury-chamber,  'the  jury  wishes  to  hear  once 
more,  some  of  the  earlier  evidence,  so  please  your  Majesty.' 

'As  you  wish,' -responded  the  King  wearily,  looking  over  at  the  White  Rabbit, 
who  was  so  startled  by  this  request  that  he  quite  forgot  to  blow  the  three  blasts 
on  his  trumpet,  but  was  very  careful  this  time  to  get  it  all  said  correctly: 
She's  all  my  fancy  painted  her. 

She's  lovely  she's  divine. 
But  her  heart  is  another's 

She  never  can  be  mine. 
Yet  loved  I  as  man  never  loved, 

A  love  without  decay, 
O  my  heart,  my  heart  is  breaking. 

For  the  love  of  Alice  Gray? 
She's  all  my  fancy  painted  her. 

Ye  Gods!  She  is  divine! 

'This  is  taking  much  too  long,'  said  the  Queen  in  an  irritated  tone.  'Let's  have 
the  sentence  first  —  the  verdict  afterwards.' 

'Stuff  and  nonsense!'  said  Alice  loudly.  'The  idea  of  having  the  sentence  first!' 

'Sentence  first  —  verdict  afterwards!'  repeated  the  Queen. 

'No,  no,  NO!'  said  Alice. 

'Hold  your  tongue!'  said  the  Queen,  turning  purple. 

'I  won't!'  said  Alice, 

'Off  with  her  head!'  the  Queen  shouted  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  Nobody 
moved. 

'Who  cares  for  you?'  said  Alice,  (she  had  grown  to  her  full  size  by  this  time). 
'You're  nothing  but  a  pack  of  cards!' 

At  this  the  whole  pack  rose  up  into  the  air,  and  came  flying  down  upon  her: 
Alice  gave  a  little  scream,  half  of  fright  and  half  of  anger,  and  tried  to  beat  them 
off,  and  found  herself  lying  on  the  bank,  with  her  head  in  the  lap  of  her  sister, 
who  was  gently  brushing  away  some  dead  leaves  that  had  fluttered  down  from 
the  trees  upon  her  face. 

'Wake  up,  Alice  dear!'  said  her  sister.  'Why,  what  a  long  sleep  you've  had!' 

'Oh,  I've  had  such  a  curious  dream!'  said  Alice,  and  she  told  her  sister,  as  well 
as  she  could  remember  them,  all  these  strange  Adventures  of  hers;  and  the  whole 
place  around  her  became  alive  with  the  strange  creatures  of  her  little  sister's 
dream. 

The  long  grass  rustled  at  her  feet  as  the  White  Rabbit  hurried  by  —  she  could 
hear  the  squeaking  of  'the  jurors'  slate-pencils,  and  the  choking  of  the  suppressed 
guinea-pig  filled  the  air,  all  mixed  up  with  the  voice  of  the  Queen  ordering  Alice 
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off  to  execution  ...  or  so  it  seemed  to  her  sister,  who  sat  on  with  closed  eyes, 
and  half  believed  herself  in  Wonderland,  though  she  knew  she  had  but  to  open 
them  again,  and  all  would  change  to  dull  reality.  When  Alice  had  finished,  her 
sister  kissed  her,  and  said  'It  was  a  curious  dream,  dear,  certainly:  but  now  run  in 
to  your  tea;  it's  getting  late.'  So  Alice  got  up  and  ran  off,  thinking  while  she  ran, 
as  well  she  might,  what  a  wonderful  dream  it  had  been. 

But  her  sister  sat  still  just  as  she  left  her,  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand, 
watching  the  setting  sun,  and  thinking  of  little  Alice  and  all  her  wonderful 
Adventures. 

She  pictured  to  herself  how  this  same  little  sister  of  hers  would,  in  the  after- 
time,  be  herself  a  grown  woman;  and  how  she  would  gather  about  her  other  little 
children,  and  make  their  eyes  bright  and  eager  with  many  a  strange  tale,  perhaps 
even  with  the  dream  of  Wonderland  of  long  ago:  and  how  she  would  feel  with  all 
their  simple  sorrows,  and  find  a  pleasure  in  all  their  simple  joys,  remembering  her 
own  child-life,  and  the  happy  summer  days. 


A  boat,  beneath  a  sunny  sky 
Lingering  onward  dreamily 
In  an  evening  of  July  — 
Children  three  that  nestle  near. 
Eager  eye  and  willing  ear. 
Pleased  a  simple  tale  to  hear  — 
Long  has  paled  that  sunny  sky: 
Echoes  fade  and  memories  die: 
Autumn  frosts  have  slain  July. 
Still  she  haunts  me  phantomwise, 
Alice  moving  under  skies 
Never  seen  by  waking  eyes. 
Children  yet,  the  tale  to  hear. 
Eager  eye  and  willing  ear. 
Lovingly  shall  nestle  near. 
In  a  Wonderland  they  lie. 
Dreaming  as  the  days  go  by. 
Dreaming  as  the  summers  die: 
Ever  drifting  down  the  stream  — 
Lingering  in  the  golden  gleam  — 
Life,  what  is  it  but  a  dream? 

(from  Through  the  Looking-Glass) 
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MORE  .  .  . 

Tchaikovsky  By  John  Warrack  is  an  excellent  book,  generously  illustrated  besides 
(Scribners),  and  Warrack  has  also  contributed  a  very  good  book  on 
Tchaikovsky's  symphonies  and  concertos  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  series 
(University  of  Washington  paperback).  There  are  useful  things  as  well  in  the 
Tchaikovsky  symposium  edited  by  Gerald  Abraham  (Norton  paperback).  Boris 
Belkin's  English  Decca  recording  of  the  Tchaikovsky  Concerto  with  Vladimir 
Ashkenazy  conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchesta  is  expected  to  be  issued 
soon  on  the  London  label.  Among  the  finest  of  the  many  current  recordings  of 
the  Concerto  are  those  by  Nathan  Milstein  with  Claudio  Abbado  and  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammophon,  with  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto),  the  very 
young  Itzhak  Perlman  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  (RCA), 
Campoli  with  Ataulfo  Argenta  and  the  London  Symphony  (London),  Isaac  Stern 
with  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  (Columbia,  available  as  a 
single  with  the  Mendelssohn,  or  in  a  box  with  Beethoven,  Brahms,  and  Mendels- 
sohn), Mayumi  Fujikawa  with  Edo  de  Waart  and  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic 
(Philips,  with  the  Bruch  G  minor),  and  Heifetz  with  John  Barbirolli  and  the 
London  Philharmonic  (Seraphim  monaural,  a  more  attractive  performance  than 
the  later  ones  with  Walter  Susskind  and  Fritz  Reiner). 

None  of  David  Del  Tredici's  Alice  pieces  has  been  recorded  yet.  Earlier  works 
available  on  records  include  his  setting  of  Joyce's  /  hear  an  Army,  sung  by  Phyllis 
Bryn-Julson  (CRI,  with  works  of  Robert  Helps  and  David  Diamond),  and  another 
Joyce-based  composition.  Night  Conjure-Verse,  sung  by  Benita  Valente  and  Mary 
Burgess  with  the  composer  and  players  from  the  Marlboro  Festival  (CRI,  with 
works  of  Alden  Ashforth  and  Philip  Batstone). 

-M.S. 


ASSOCIATES 


IMT/AL  COA^Siy^TAT/OM 
JVO    03L/CAT/0M 


PLI^4V  JEWELL    ASSOCIATES 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS  ♦  CONTRACTORS 

SITE  DESIGN   t   OEVELOPMEMT 

COMSTRUCrrOMJ      STONi£   WALLS 
TfeR.H.ACE:3 
FOUNTAJN^S 
GAROe-fS/    POOLS 
WALKS 
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FLOWER     BE^DS 
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Stage  Door  Lectures  and 
Pre-Symphony  Suppers 


Now  that  you've  made  plans  to  attend  BSO 
concerts,  why  not  plan  to  attend  the  Stage 
Door  Lectures  and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
as  well?  Both  events  are  fun  and  informa- 
tive with  speakers  from  the  Orchestra, 
BSO  staff,  and  the  music  circle  in  and 
around  Boston., For  $35.00  you  can  reserve 
a  seat  for  the  Friday  Stage  Door  Lectures 
of  4  November,  9  December,  27  January, 
17  February,  and  7  April.  $25.00  will  take 
you  to  a  series  of  three  Pre-Symphony  Suppers. 

Stage  Door  Lectures  entirely  subscribed! 


In  an  intimate  atmosphere  of 

distinction,  amidst  exquisite  18th 

century  French  chateau  decor . . 

a  European  diffusion  of  men's 

apparel  that  is  exceptional 

I  r^77  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON/ 


Pre-Symphony  Suppers 

Tuesday  B' 

18  October,  6  December,  and  4  April 

Thursday  'B' 

5  January,  23  February,  13  April 

Tuesday  "B"  and  Thursday  "10"  Pre- 
Symphony  suppers  entirely  subscribed. 

"Thursday  B"  series  start  January  5. 
$25  for  series  of  three. 

Single  reservations  available  for 

remaining  suppers  @  8.50  each  for 

Tuesday  "C"-  1/10  2/14  Thursday  "A"-  3/30 


Ladies 
Invited 


Free 
Parking 


The  Perfect 
Prelude 

The  Complete 
Coda 

in  Eating  &  Drinking. 

New  York  Sirloin 

Prime  Rib  of  Beef 

Baked  Stuffed  Shrimp 

London  Broil 

Barbecued  Spareribs 

Boston  Scrod 

The  Original  Saloon 

344  Newbury  St.,  Boston 

Other  Saloon  Locations  at  ■ 

South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree  and 

Chestnut  Hill  Mall,  Chestnut  Hill 
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Guest  Artists 


Boris  Belkin 


Boris  Belkin  was  born  in  Sverdlovsk, 
Russia,  in  1948.  He  began  to  study  the 
violin  at  the  age  of  six,  making  his  first 
public  appearance  at  seven.  He  studied 
first  at  the  Central  Musical  School  in 
Moscow,  and  then  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatory  with  Professors 
Yankelevitz  and  Andrievsky.  While 
still  a  student,  he  played  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union  with  leading  or- 
chestras, and  4n  1972  won  first  prize  in 
the  Soviet  National  Competition  for 
Violinists. 

In  1974,  Mr.  Belkin  received  per- 
mission to  leave  the  USSR.  Since 
arriving  in  Israel,  where  he  currently 
lives,  he  has  performed  in  both  recital 
and  with  orchestra.  Zubin  Mehta, 
Music  Director  of  the  Israel  Phil- 
harmonic, engaged  him  for  concerts  in 
Montreal  in  March    1975    and  Los 
Angeles  in  January    1976. 

Leonard  Bernstein  first  heard  Mr. 
Belkin  in  Israel  in  December  1974.  In 
addition  to  his  American  debut  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  Mr. 
Belkin  has  been  Mr.  Bernstein's  soloist 
in  concerts  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival 
and  in  Paris.  He  performed  the 
Tchaikovsky  Concerto  at  his  Phil- 
adelphia debut  in  July,  1975,  with 
Mehta  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
at  Robin  Hood  Dell. 

Since  leaving  Russia,  Mr.  Belkin  has 
also  played  with  the  Royal  Phil- 
harmonic under  Sir  Charles  Groves  in 
December,  1975,  and  in  a  Eurovision 
Christmas  concert  with  the  Concert- 
gebouw  Orchestra  under  Bernard 
Haitink  —  a  program  shown  through- 
out Europe.  He  again  joined  Mr. 
Haitink  and  his  orchestra  in  April  of 
this  year. 


Mr.  Belkin's  pending  schedule 
includes  concerts  with  the  New 
Philharmonia  and  Royal  Philharmonic 
Orchestras  at  London's  Royal  Festival 
Hall  as  well  as  concerts  in  Denmark, 
Germany,  Greece,  Holland  and 
Switzerland.  He  recently  signed  a 
recording  contract  with  Decca  Records. 
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Barbara  Hendricks 


Born  in  Stephens,  Arkansas,  Barbara 
Hendricks  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska  with  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  chemistry  and 
mathematics.  She  then  came  to  New 
York  to  study  at  Juilliard,  and  was  a 
student  of  Jennie  Tourel.  Among  the 
awards  Miss  Hendricks  has  received 
are  a  grant  from  the  National  Opera 
Institute,  the  Kosciusko  Foundation, 
the  Sullivan  Foundation  Grant,  the 
Concours  International  de  Paris,  the 
Liederkranz  Competition,  the  Minna 
Kaufmann  Ruud  Award  and  the 
Naumburg  Competition. 

Miss  Hendricks  opened  her  1977-78 
season  with  the  Chicago  Symphony 
and  Sir  Georg  Solti  in  both  Chicago 
and  New  York,  followed  by  her  second 
New  York  recital  in  Town  Hall.  She 
also  appeared  in  performances  with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  Claudio 
Abbado  and  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  under  Zubin  Mehta. 
Other  orchestra]  engagements  scheduled 
include  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
under  the  conductorship  of  Andre 
Previn,  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  under 
Leonard  Slatkin,  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  under  Eugene  Ormandy  in 
both  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris  under  Daniel 
Barenboim,  the  London  Symphony 
under  Claudio  Abbado,  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra  under  Karl 
Richter,  and  another  engagement  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  and 
Zubin  Mehta.  Miss  Hendricks  recently 
made  debuts  at  the  Salzburg  Festival 
with  James  Levine  and  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  and  at  the  Festival  of 
Two  Worlds  in  both  Charleston,  S.C. 
and  Spoleto. 

In  addition  to  her  Town  Hall  re- 
engagement.  Miss  Hendrick's  schedule 
this  season  includes  appearances  in 
Paris,  Stockholm,  Chicago,  the  Bergen 


Festival,  and  many  U.S.  cities.  She  has 
performed  David  Del  Tredici's 
FifiaJ  Alice  previously  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  under  Sir  Georg  Solti,  and 
repeated  the  performance  in  her  New 
York  Philharmonic  debut  under  the 
direction  of  Erih  Leinsdorf . 

Miss  Hendricks  is  scheduled  for 
debuts  with  the  Berlin  Staatsoper,  Aix- 
en-Provence,  Stuttgart  Opera,  and 
Houston  Grand  Opera.  She  has  pre- 
viously appeared  in  performances  at 
the  Glyndebourne  Festival,  Holland 
Festival,  Blossom  Festival,  Cincinnati 
May  Festival,  and  with  companies  of 
the  Netherlands,  Boston,  San  Francisco, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Santa  Fe  and  St. 
Paul.  She  often  appears  in  chamber 
music  performances,  most  recently 
with  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of 
Lincoln  Center  and  the  Aston  Magna 
Music  Foundation  with  Albert  Fuller. 

In  January,  1978,  Miss  Hendricks 
recorded  La  Demoiselle  elue  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  with  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris  and  Daniel 
Barenboim.  She  is  also  heard  as  Clara 
on  the  recording  of  Por^y  and  Bess 
with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and 
Lorin  Maazel,  which  received  the 
Grand  Prix  du  Disque. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  .  .  . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 

(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL :  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to  the 
concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will 
be  accepted  for  these  events, 

FIl"  ST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  calling 
in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  to  the 
Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to  their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway 
at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by 
the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE :  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  will 
be  open  at  12 :  15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 

Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

PUBLIC  TELEPHONES  AND  AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways, 

TICKET  RESALE :  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  the.switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  and 
makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will 
receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your  contribution. 
LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order 
not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS :  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  concerts 
only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $2.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the  Huntington 
Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays  beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS :  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7), 
WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9).  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3), 
and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88. 5). Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM  &  FM  (Boston  102.5  FM : 
1330  AM),  and  WFCR-FM).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC-FM,  and  WFCR-FM. 
WFCR-FM. 

THE  FRIENDS'  PAGE:  A  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  anyone 
who  makes  an  annual  contribution  to  the  Orchestra  in  any  amount.  You  can 
receive  the  BSO  publication  by  becoming  a  Friend  who  contributes  $25  or  more. 
For  further  information  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  If  you  are 
already  receiving  the  BSO  and  wish  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address,  along  with  your  mailimg  label,  to  the  Development  Office,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
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CS-7076* 

"...Belkin's  playins  is  hishly  charsed  emotionally  from  first  to  last, 
so  that  his  expressiveness  has  the  compulsion  of  a  live  experience." 

Gramophone 

^ >  Also  by  Boris  Bel  kin  on  London: 

Pasanini:  CONCERTO  NO.  1  IN  D  MAJOR 

The  Israel  Philharmonic— Zubin  Mehta 

CS-7019 


FReOUENO 


■  RECORD/ NG 


Also  available  on  Dolby  cassette 
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COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 


Thursday,  18  April  —  8:30-10:20 
Tuesday  'C  Series 

Friday,  21  April  —  2:00-3:55 

Saturday,  22  April  —  8:30-10:20 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Respighi        Ancient  Airs  and  Dances, 
Suite  No.  2 

Saint-Saens  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in 
G  minor,  Op.  22 
Andre   Watts,  pianist 

Nielsen         Symphony  No.  4,  Op.  29, 
The  Inextinguishable 

Wednesday,  26  April  at  7:30 
Open  Rehearsal 

At  6:45,  Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the 
program  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

Thursday,  27  April  —  7:30-9:15 
Thursday  10  Series 

Friday,  28  April  —  2:00-3:45 

Saturday,  29  April  —  8:30-10:15 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Liszt        Orpheus, 

Wagner  Die  Walkiire,  Act  I 

Jessye  Norman,  soprano 
Karl-Walter  Boehm  ,  tenor 
Gwynne  Howell,  bass 


:■*      . 

flL     w 
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We've  got  SCORES  of  them! 
Full,  mini,  vocal  scores. 
Also  orchestral  materials, 
chamber  music,  choral  music. 

Yesterday  ^ervice.  Inc. 

1430  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Rm  218 
Cambridge,  MA  021 38 

547-8263 

9-5Mon-Fri      12:30 -5  Sat 

ff  we  haven-t  got  it  in  stock 
we'll  get  it  for  you  fast! 


The  Garden  of  Love 

French  Music  of  the  Renaissance 


Saturday,  May  6 

Jordan  Hall 

8:30p.m. 


Sunday,  May  7 

Sanders  Theatre 

8:30  p.m. 


Tickets : 


).50  ($2  available  at  door) 


At:  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office 

Out-of- Town-Ticket  Agency, 
Harvard  Square 

CONCERTCHARGE:  426-8181, 
(All  Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted) 

Additional  information:  241-8734 

THE  BOSTON  CAMERATA 

JOEL  COHEN,  director 
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Art  In  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  will  feature  art  exhibitions  each 
month  in  cooperation  with  some  of  the  fine  galleries  in  and  around  the  Boston 
area.  Listed  below  are  the  participating  galleries  and  the  dates  that  their  exhibitions 
will  run.  For  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  exhibits,  please  see  the  Art  In  The  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  column  each  month  in  the  BSO  newsletter. 

Impressions  Workshop 20  March  —  17  April 

Boston  Printmakers 17  April  —  14  May 

Pucker-Safrai 14  May  —  11  June 


How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  and  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous:  The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look .  .  .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening-^ 


V 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


Know  Your  Orchestra  Book 

The  new  edition  of  the  Know  Your 
Orchestra  is  on  sale  at  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  entrance  of  Symphony  Hall.  The 
book  contains  a  picture  and  short 
biography  of  each  orchestra  member, 
plus  a  diagram  of  the  usual  seating 
arrangement  of  the  Orchestra  so  that  you 
will  be  able  to  identify  each  player  more 
easily.  The  price  is  $3.00.  The  first  edition 
sold  out  promptly,  so  we  urge  you  to  get 
your  copy  now.  It  will  be  an  invaluable 
addition  to  your  concert-going  pleasure. 


Know 

Your 

Orchestra 

Presented 
by  the 

Council  of  the 
Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 
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Accompanist  to 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Pops  •  Arthur  Fiedler  •  Seiji  Ozawa 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Tanglewood 
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imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Sc 
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TRUST  BANKING. 

A  symphony  in  financial  planning. 
Conducted  by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Decisions  which  affect  personal  financial  goals  are  often 

best  made  in  concert  with  a  professional  advisor. 

However,  some  situations  require  consultation  with  a  number 

of  professionals  skilled  in  different  areas  of  financial 

management.  Real  estate  advisors.  Tax  consultants. 

Estate  planners.  Investment  managers. 

To  assist  people  with  these  needs,  our  venerable 

Boston  banking  institution  has  developed  a  new  banking 

concept  which  integrates  all  of  these  professional 

services  into  a  single  program. 

The  program  is  called  trust  banking.  Orchestrated  by 
Roger  Dane,  Vice  President,  722-7022,  for  a  modest  fee. 
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DIRECTORS 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

Chairman,  Executive 
Committee 

Dwight  L.  Allison,  jr. 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

David  C.  Crockett 

Deputy  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  to  the  General 
Director,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital 

F.  Stanton  Deland,  jr. 
Partner,  Sherburne, 
Powers  &  Needham 


Hans  H.  Estin 

Vice  Chairman,  North 

American  Management 

Corporation 
Nathan  H.  Garrick,  jr. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the 

Board 
Donald  j.  Hurley 

Partner,  Goodwin, 

Procter  &  Hoar 
Robert  Mainer 

Senior  Vice  President, 

The  Boston  Company, 

Inc. 
William  P.  Morton 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
LovettC.  Peters 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 


George  W.  Phillips 

Executive  Vice 

President 
George  Putnam 

Chairman,  Putnam 

Management 

Company,  Inc. 
John  E.  Rogerson 

Partner,  Hutchins  & 

Wheeler 
Henry  E.  Russell 

President 
Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
Charles  W.  Schmidt 

President,  S.D.  Warren 

Company  (A  Division 

of  Scott  Paper  Company) 


C.  Vincent  Vappi 

President,  Vappi  & 

Company,  Inc. 
jepthaH.  Wade 

Partner,  Choate,  Hall 

&  Stewart 
William  W.Wolbach 

Vice  Chairman 

of  the  Board 
Honorary  Director 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Chairman,  The  Stop  & 

Shop  Companies,  Inc. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Seventh  Season  1977-1978 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 
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Dine  exquisitely  on  Boston's 

favorite  dishes,  American  and 

continental  cuisine.  Serving 

lunch,  dinner  and  Sunday  Brunch. 

Our  cosmopolitan  lounge 

adjoining  Parker's  restaurant. 

Perfect  for  light  lunch  at  noon. 

Cocktails  till  closing. 
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Come  eat,  drink,  dance  and  be 

entertained  in  a  plush 

turn-of-the-century  place. 

Open  at  1 1 :30  a.m.  to  2  a.m. 

THEDUMFEVFAiVVILYS 

School  &  Tremont  Street 
Boston 


Remaining  concerts  in 
Cecilia's  102nd  Season 
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SATURDAY  MAY 20 at  8  p.m. 

BRITTEN:  Phaedra,  Op.  93 

Boston  Premiere 

With  Jane  Struss,  nnezzo-soprano 

PURCELL:  My  Heart  Is  Inditing 

BACH  :  Magnificat  in  D 

Performances  in  Sanders  Theater,  Harvard 

Tickets  at  $6.50,  $5,  $4,  $3 

Call  247-1465 

Or  write  to  :  The  Cecilia  Society 
1773  Beacon  Street 
Brookline,  MA  021 46 

Arts/  Boston  Ticket  Vouchers  accepted 


THE  CECILIA  SOCIETY 

DONALD  TEETERS,  Music  Director 

Supported  in  part  by  the 

Mass.  Council  on  the  Arts  &  Humanities  a 


The  bestof  the  bundi 


Union  V\feirren  Savings  Bank 


Seiji  Ozawa 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall 
of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria  in  1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He  attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  and 
graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation,  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besanc^on,  France,  and  was  invited  by  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying 
at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music  Director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later  to  study 
and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his  inaugural 
season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  although  he 
remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77  season. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
guest  conductor  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  each  year.  He  has  conducted  at  Covent  Garden,  and  returns  to 
Japan  annually  to  conduct  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras.  The 
newest  items  on  his  large  and  growing  discography  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
are  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite,  and  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and 
Celeste,  and  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5  (all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon),  and 
Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom' d  New  World  Records). 


Seating  within  string  sections  follows  a  system  of  rotation, 
string  players  periodically  occupy  different  chairs,  the  listinj 
string  personnel  after  principal  chairs  is  alphabetical. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
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Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Marylou  Speaker 

Principal  Second  Violin 
Fahnestock  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Emanuel  Boder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gerald  Elias 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Darlene  Gray 
Max  Hobart 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
Amnon  Levy 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Michel  Sasson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Harvey  Seigel 
Roger  Shermont 
Raymond  Sird 
Rolland  Tapley 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michael  Vitale 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Max  Winder 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
Betty  Benthin 
Reuben  Green 
Earl  Hedberg 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Eugene  Lehner 
Jerome  Lipson 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Phillip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 
Ronald  Feldman 
Martin  Hoherman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jonathan  Miller 
Joel  Moerschel 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Carol  Procter 
Robert  Ripley 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

John  Barwicki 
Joseph  Hearne 
Leslie  Martin 
Robert  Olson 
Will  Rhein 
John  Salkowski 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock    E  flat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Wall 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 
Peter  Gordon 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Live  Music  lb  Go. 


The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Seventh  Season 
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BOSTON 


SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director 


Tuesday,  18  April  at  8 :  30 

Friday,  21  April  at  2  ^^  ^    y  ^,^  j  ^^ 

Saturday,  22  April  at  8 :  30         // 

Tuesday,  25  April  at  8 :  30  in  Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium, 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 


^^'^=^ 


l^cf 


ge  isiana  ^    /.    ^  /^^Cr*-^'1 

^  I  IPS  2.^^i  r^  i^  W/1,- 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting  /^lm^.^^.  -  o^o  ^  c  f  ^ 

RESPlGHI  Ancient  airs  and  dances.  Suite  No.  2  *  ^  <Tf 

2''^i }'t-^'Z\/o:3l     CAROSIO  Laura  soave  (Balletto  con  Gagliarda,  tC^  '  /<f-| 

A/'i^^/^^2v/.>'^cv?^f<<<fe-<s    A^„         Saltarello  e  Canario) 

'^uanza  rusticu  /-^^/ttL^c^ 


tU:i/^Z  BESARDO       <^Dfl^rzfl>7Ist?c^''^'^>'^^:K^-^^|^i^/A^ 
-  gj^  /  A' 2"^  anon.  Campanae  parisienses    "2^7-,      '^c-^         2-^^ 

4^nd  MERSENNE         Aria  .  •'  2.^1/, 

SAINT-SAENS  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor.  Opus  22      f<^eaL«c^^  ^/^^  ^^2. 
2i3i:^'»  >X  ^  -</::);.?  7  Andante  sostenuto      '?^^*-^'2l-|   -7-7  (^,         ^^'-'-^^  -^^ Ti>^c^'4o-e-^.{y 
^y>i^O  -^   js-y«^  V^ Allegro  scherzando  lS2.-B^) 

r^^^'^'fSUl  Presto  %Gl^  ^      4vr  ,/  L 


ANDRE  WATTS 


iP^U^vifiri 


/--^  IVVi^i,  I     • 


'>jcu(aA  fc^*^  ^n*\ 


^ij^3 


-h» 


^i-6 


K^ik^ 


INTERMISSION 


5"^: 


NIELSEN  Symphony  No.  4,  Opus  29,  Tfze  Inextinguishable  ^~~^^'^^t 

Allegro  "^  or^"- 

Poco  allegretto  7   «  "^"-^j^  C-ot,cA-vw^ 'Uj 

/^y,    ^/     Poco  adagio  quasi  andante         I        ^»^<v  >i^    ^-lx^4> 

^  »   .  »  /        All 


Allegro 


Tuesday  s  and  baturday's  concerts  will  end  about  10 :  25  and  Friday's  about  3 :  55 .       ' . 

^w   fi?-^^  yi  i^c 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon.  Baldwin  piano. 

Saturday's  concert  is  being  filmed  for  future  telecast.  Occasional  shots  of  the  audience 
may  be  included.  ^ 


The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in 

loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 


Notes 

Ottorino  Respighi 

Ancient  airs  and  dances,  Suite  No. 


Ottorino  Respighi  was  horn  in  Bologna 
on  9  July  1879  and  died  in  Rome  on  18 
April  1936.  He  made  this  set  of 
transcriptions  of  lute  airs  and  dances  in 
1923.  The  first  United  States 
performances  were  in  Philadelphia  on 
15,  16,  and  18  January  1926,  with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  conducted  by 
the  composer.  The  only  previous 
performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
were  given  under  the  composer's 
direction  on  18  and  19  February  19^7. 
On  that  occasion  Respighi  also 
conducted  his  Belfagor  Overture,  II 
tramonto  (after  Shelley's  The  sunset) 
with  Elsa  Respighi  as  soloist,  and  The 
fountains  of  Rome.  It  was  Respighi's 
second  American  tour,  and  he  stayed 
in  Boston  an  extra  week  to  hear  Serge 
Koussevitzky  conduct  the  American 
premiere  of  his  Church  windows.  The 
first  and  third  suite  of  Ancient  airs  and 
dances  are  scored  for  chamber 
orchestra,  but  the  present  work  calls 
for  a  rather  large  complement  of  three 
flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),  two 
oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  three  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  harp, 
celeste,  harpsichord  four-hands , 
timpani,  and  strings.  The 
harpsichord  players  are  Betty 
Benthin  and  Jerome  Rosen. 


Respighi  (seated)  with  Alfredo  Casella  in 
Symphony  Hall,  1927. 


It  is  easy  enough,  in  1978,  to  hear  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  lute 
music  in  concert,  on  records,  or  over  the  radio,  but  in  1917,  when  Respighi  made 
his  first  concert  suite  of  lute-to-orchestra  transcriptions,  there  were  no  recordings 
by  Julian  Bream,  Walter  Gerwig,  Eugene  Muller-Dombois,  Konrad  Ragossnig, 
Anthony  Rooley,  or  James  Tyler,  no  concerts  by  the  Boston  Camerata,  Calliope, 
and  the  Greenwood  Consort.  Early  music,  as  we  call  it  now,  or  ancient  music,  as 
it  was  called  then  (and  that  is  still  reflected  in  the  standard  English  rendering  of 
Respighi's  title  Antiche  arte  e  danze),  existed  in  libraries.  Scholars  knew  about  it, 
but  almost  no  one  thought  to  play  it  and  sing  it.  Yes,  Arnold  Dolmetsch,  an 
English  instrument-builder  and  violinist  (a  pupil  of  Henri  Vieuxtemps!),  taught 
himself  to  play  a  viola  d'amore  that  had  by  chance  come  into  his  possession, 
founded  a  trio  dedicated  to  the  performance  of  early  music  on  original 
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Joshua,  Age  6 

Neighborhood  Arts  Center 

at  Boston  Center  for  the  Arts 


Children  are  our  future. 

We'll  help  you  build  for  your  future. 

Ask  us  about  our  full  line  of  services: 

investment  counseling,  financial  planning, 

estate  administration,  and  trusts. 

Old  Colony  Trust 


A  DIVISION  OF 
THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


instruments,  and  spent  the  years  from  1902  to  1909  in  Boston  teaching  some  of 
the  craftsmen  at  the  Chickering  piano  factory  on  Tremont  Street  to  restore  old 
instruments  and  to  build  replicas  of  them.  In  1912,  the  pianist  Wanda  Landowska 
had  the  Pleyel  factory  in  Paris  build  her  a  harpsichord  (or  something  much  like 
one),  and  a  year  later,  in  Berlin,  she  became  probably  the  first  person  since  the 
eighteenth  century  regularly  to  teach  that  instrument.  But  devoted  and  energetic 
as  Dolmetsch,  Landowska,  and  a  handful  of  others  were,  their  efforts  were 
isolated  and  their  music-making  reached   few  people.  In  those  days,  moreover, 
scholars  who  studied  this  music  and  prepared  editions  of  it  had,  as  a  rule,  no 
interest  in  making  or  in  promoting  the  step  from  page  to  performance. 

There  was  a  real  place,  then,  for  the  work  of  enthusiast  and  amateur  scholar 
like  Respighi.  He  had  begun  as  a  pianist,  violinist,  and  violist,  and  in  1900  he 
became  principal  violist  in  the  opera  orchestra  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  also 
took  some  lessons  with  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Gradually,  the  composer  emerged, 
though  after  his  return  to  Italy  in  1903,  Respighi  remained  active  as  a  performer, 
particularly  as  violist  in  the  Mugellini  Quintet.  In  February  1908,  he  took  over 
the  ensemble  classes  at  the  Liceo  musicale  in  Bologna,  and  that  provided  occasion 
for  him  to  make  editions  of  sonatas  by,  among  others,  Vivaldi,  Locatelli, 
Veracini,  and  Tartini.  That  same  year,  he  made  his  first  significant  concert 
transcription,  one  of  Ariadne's  Lament  by  Monteverdi,  which  made  a  tremendous 
impression  at  its  premiere  by  Julia  Gulp  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  under 
Arthur  Nikisch.  In. 1917,  the  first  performance  of  The  fountains  of  Rome 
established  Respighi's  great  public  fame  as  a  composer,  and  in  that  year  he  also 
returned  to  transcriptions,  scoring  the  first  of  his  orchestral  suites  of  Ancient  airs 
and  dances  and  beginning  a  series  of  piano  settings  of  keyboard  works  by 


Backstage 
with  the 
Boston 
Symphony 


"A  charming,   informative   book. 

...The  author  is  knowledgeable.  She  offers 
an  abundance  of  behind-the-scenes  details 
and  personal  anecdotes... She  discusses 
each  of  the  orchestra's  conductors,  evoking 
the  personalities  and  musical  genius  of 
each.  Equally  important,  she  conveys  the 
special  sense  of  community  that  exists 
among    the    members    of    the    Boston 


Symphony." 


Publishers  Weekly 


Evening  at  Symphony 

A  Portrait  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

by  JANET 
BAKER-CARR 

Illustrated  with  photographs.  $10  95,  now  at  your  bookstore 

Watch  for  Evening  ,it  Symphony  on  your  local  PBS  station 

.^^  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  EXPERIENCE 

July  23-30 

is  a  culture-filled  week  for  adults  on  the 
beautiful,  wooded  Simon's  Rock  campus 
in  Great  Barrington.  Enjoy  the  Boston 
Symphony  at  Tanglewood,  dance  at  Ja- 
cob's Pillow,  theater  and  chamber  music. 
Choose  from  a  variety  of  morning  work- 
shops and  seminars.  After  noons  for  tennis, 
swimming  and  field  trips  to  nearby  mu- 
seums and  historical  sites.  $295  includes 
room,  board,  tuition,  tickets  and  trans- 
portation to  all  events. 

Write  C.  Gilbert,  Box  79L,  Star  Route  70, 
Great  Barrington,  MA  01230  or  call  (413)  528-2418. 

A  project  of  The  Adult  Program, 
Creat  Neck  Public  Schools,  Great  Neck,  New  York. 


WESTWOOD  GALLERY 
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FINE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 


TUES-SATI-5PM   SUNDAY  2-5PM 
CLOSED  MONDAY     TEL  326-5432 

36  Hartford  St  Westwood  —  OffRte  109 


Architect;  Richard  Zinn,  AIA 


NOT  AVAILABLE. 


If  it's  love  at  first  ^ight  and  you  already  have 
your  heart  set  on  this  house,  you're  out  of  luck. 
It  was  built  exclusively  for  a  client  and  is  not 
available  fi-om  D/B  S  today. 

But  if  you're  interested  in  a  new  house  that 
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Fescobaldi  and  of  lute  pieces  for  Luisa  Baccara,  a  fascinating  pianist  whose  career 
was  soon  drowned  in  her  single-minded  devotion  to  the  poet  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio.  For  the  concerts  he  gave  with  his  wife,  Elsa  Olivieri  Sangiacomo, 
Respighi  transcribed  seventeenth-century  cantatas;  he  prepared  more  orchestral 
suites,  including  one  all  of  genre  pieces  collected  under  the  title  The  birds;  for 
Diaghilev's  ballet  he  assembled  and  scored  with  wit  and  affection  a  number  of 
Rossini's  piano  pieces  La  boutique  fantasque  and  Rossiniana);  at  Toscanini's 
request  he  orchestrated  Bach's  organ  Passacaglia;  and  Rachmaninoff  asked  for, 
received,  and  admired  orchestral  versions  of  several  of  his  Etudes-Tableaux.  In 
1935,  Respighi  undertook  a  modern  edition  of  Monteverdi's  first  opera,  Orfeo, 
and  when  he  died  a  year  later,  he  was  considering  a  request  from  La  Scala, 
Milan,  for  a  similar  treatment  of  Medea  by  Monteverdi's  pupil  Cavalli. 

The  irony  here  is  that  if  we  assume  Respighi  helped  to  stir  up  interest  in 
ancient  music,  then  we  should  also  have  to  say  that  he  provided  for  his  own 
obsolescence.  That  audiences  enjoyed  —  and  still  do  enjoy  —  his  transcriptions  is 
sure.  That  he  caused  people  to  become  interested  in,  say,  the  lute  music  of 
Besardus  in  a  way  that  led  them  to  explore  the  original  is  questionable.  The 
musical  public  is  many  publics,  and  these  many  publics  are  surprisingly  insular.  I 
doubt,  for  example,  that  a  lot  of  Boston  Symphony  subscribers  go  to  hear  the 
Waverly  Consort  or  that  Noah  Greenberg  and  David  Munrow  are  household 
names  for  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  most  of  the  people 
in  the  predominantly  young  audience  that  attends  concerts  of  Music  iox  a  While 
and  the  Renaissance  Band,  whose  shelves  are  loaded  with  the  records  of  the 
Munich  Early  Music  Quartet,  or  w'ho  would  follow  Jantina  Noorman  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  had  never  heard  one  of  these  Respighi  suites.  And  if  they  did,  they 
might  giggle,  which  would  be  understandable,  uncharitable,  and  a  bit  short- 
sighted, all  at  the  same  time. 

What  the  early-music  movement  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  all 
about  is  the  emerging  dominance  of  the  idea  that  if  we  are  really  to  make  contact 
with  something  as  relatively  obscure  as  the  fourteenth-century  Roman  de  Fauvel 
or  as  familiar  as  Handel's  Messiah,  we  must  meet  that  music  on  its  own  terms 
and  in  sonorities  as  close  as  possible  to  those  the  composer  imagined.  It  used, 
however,  to  be  supposed  that  early  music,  to  be  palatable  or  even  comprehensive 
to  twentieth-century  listeners,  required  translating  —  which  is  to  say  that  certain 
of  its  features,  from  something  as  specific  as  scoring  to  something  as  general  as 
the  rhetorical  and  expressive  stance  as  a  whole,  would  have  to  be  altered.  In  that 
sense,  Respighi's  suites  are  translations:  the  music  has  been  given  calcium  shots 
and  liver  pills,  it  has  been  sentimentalized,  its  harmonies  have  been  fixed  up,  its 
melodies  smoothed,  its  form  adjusted.  And  the  result  is  enchanting.  It  also  gives, 
to  be  sure,  a  distorted  picture  of  the  originals,  the  difference  being  that  Respighi's 
versions  are  charmingly  antiqued,  while  Bream  or  Ragossnig  play  Laura  soave  as 
new  and  living  music. 

Of  his  Orfeo  edition  Respighi  wrote  that  it  was  meant  "as  a  work  of  poetry 
and  not  of  archaeology  ...  I  have  abandoned  myself  to  my  own  sensibility  .  .  ." 
That  describes  his  intention  here  as  well.  To  listen  to  this  suite  is  both  to  get  a 
vivid  sense  of  a  particular  moment  in  the  history  of  taste  and  in  the  development 
of  historical  perception,  and  to  enjoy  elegant,  lovingly  applied  musical  craft. 
Mozart's  edition  of  Messiah  no  longer  convinces  us  as  a  means  of  access  to 
Handel  (it  presumably  did  so  convince  Viennese  audiences  in  the  1780s),  but  we 
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can  take  pleasure  in  it  as  wonderful  if  slightly  kinky  Mozart:  hybrids  exercise  a 
special  and  seductive  charm.  In  the  same  terms,  the  Ancient  airs  and  dances  are 
delightful  Respighi,  another  utterance  of  the  fantasy  that  has  given  us  the  vivid 
pictures  of  the  pines  on  the  Janiculum,  the  fountain  at  the  Villa  Medici,  and  the 
stained-glass  Matin  of  Saint  Clare. 

As  for  the  composers  behind  this  set  of  Ancient  airs  and  dances,  Fabrizio 
Caroso,*  born  in  Sermoneta,  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
was  best  known  as  a  dancing  master  and  in  1581  published  his  volume  on 
ballroom  skills  and  proprieties  called  //  ballarino,  reissued  in  much  revised 
form  —  and  the  author's  portrait  appropriately  updated  —  in  1600  as  Nobilita  di 
Dame.  A  balletto  is  a  duple-meter  dance  in  simple  style.  A  gagliarda  or  galliard  is 
a  vigorous  dance,  six  beats  to  the  bar  with  the  dancers  leaping  on  the  fifth,  the 
division  of  the  six  switching  between  two  groups  of  three  and  three  groups  of 
two.  A  saltarello  is  a  gentler  version  of  the  gagliarda.  Canary  Islanders  were 
fascinating  and  archetypical  "savages"  for  European  gentlefolk  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  the  canario  or  canaries  is  named  for  them.  It  is  in 
a  quick  triple  meter  with  a  long  first  beat  and  this  one,  taken  from  Caroso's 
Nobilta  di  Dame  is  the  earliest  known  example. 


*Caroso  in  most  sources,  not  Carosio  as  in  Respighi's  score. 
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Jean-Baptiste  Besardus  —  Giovanni  Battista  Besardo  to  Respighi  —  was  a 
lutenist,  born  about  1567  in  Besangon,  educated  to  the  law  in  France,  trained  as  a 
musician  in  Rome,  but  active  mostly  in  Germany,  where  it  is  presumed  he  died 
about  1625.  In  this  vigorous  "rustic  dance,"  Respighi  instructs  the  trumpets  to 
cbver  their  bells  with  a  piece  of  leather  so  that  they  will  sound  like  old  cornetti. 
Here,  as  in  the  first  movement,  the  fade-away  coda  is  an  addition  of  Respighi's. 

The  Campanae  Pdrisienses  or  The  bells  of  Paris,  dated  approximately  1600,  is 
by  the  prolific  and  popular  Anon.  Marin  Mersenne,  to  whom  the  song  used  by 
Respighi  as  a  contrasting  middle  section  is  attributed,  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  time.  Born  in  Oize  in  the  department  of  Maine  in  1588,  he 
received  one  of  those  formidable  Jesuit  educations  in  logic,  metaphysics, 
theology,  mathematics,  and  the  natural  sciences,  continuing  his  theological  studies 
at  the  Sorbonne,  and  becoming  eventually  a  professor  of  philosophy.  A  friend  of 
Rene  Descartes  and  Thomas  Hobbes,  Mersenne  was  a  scholar  of  universal 
learning,  whose  writings  on  music  ranged  from  descriptions  of  instruments  to  the 
first  observation  of  overtones  to  speculation  on  the  relation  of  music  to 
mathematics  and  of  both  to  theology.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1648. 

Next  to  nothing  is  known  of  Bernardo  Gianoncelli,  nicknamed  II  Bernardello. 
His  1650  collection  of  sonatas,  from  which  this  bergamasca  is  taken,  was  the  last 
lute  book  to  be  published  in  Italy.  The  dance  takes  its  name  from  the  Lombard 
town  of  Bergamo*  and  it  is  built  upon  the  repetitions  of  a  stereotyped  bass  — 
D-G-A-D  in  this  D  major  example.  It  will  be  recalled  that  after  the  play  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisby,  Bottom  offers  Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens,  the  choice  between 
seeing  the  Epilogue  or  hearing  a  Bergomask. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


""It  is  where  Gaetano  Donizetti  was  born  and  it  is  also  the  place  to  which  Arnold  Schoenberg's 
melancholy  Pierrot  longs  to  return. 
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Camille  Saint-Saens 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor.  Opus  22 


Charles  Camille  Saint-Saens  was  born 

in  Paris  on  9  October  1835  and  died  in 

Algiers  on  16  December  1921.  He 

wrote  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in 

1868  and  gave  the  first  performance  at 

a  Concert  Populaire  in  Paris  on  13 

December  that  year,  Anton  Rubinstein 

conducting.  B.J.  Lang  was  the  first  to 

play  it  in  America,  at  a  concert  of  the 

Harvard  Musical  Association,  Boston, 

on  3  February  1876.  The  first  pianist  to 

paly  it  with  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  was  Otto  Bendix  on  8  and  9 

December  1882  when  George  Henschel 

conducted.  Others  who  have  played  it 

with  the  orchestra  are  Helen  Hopekirk 

(with  Henschel  and  Arthur  Nikisch), 

Alexander  Lambert  and  Alfred  Hollins 

(Wilhelm  Gericke),  Fanny  Bloomfield 

Zeisler  and  George  M.  Nowell 

(Nikisch),  Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach  and 

Martinus  Sieveking  (Emil  Paur), 

Antoinette  Szumowska  (Paur  and 

Gericke),  Harold  Bauer,  Heinrich 

Gebhard,  and  Louis  Bachner  (Gericke), 

Camille  Saint-Saens  (Karl  Muck,  in 

Washington,  D.C.  only,  on  4 

December  1906),  Tina  Lerner, 

Germaine  Arnaud,  and  Katharine 

Gordon  (Max  Fiedler),  Laeta  Hartley  (Muck),  Frances  Nash  (Muck  and  Ernst 

Schmidt),  Mischa  Levitzki  (Henri  Rabaud),  Magdeleine  Brard  and  Percy 

Grainger  (Pierre  Monteux),  Elly  Kassman  (Serge  Koussevitzky),  Jeanne 

Marie  Darre  (Charles  Munch),  and  Theodore  Lettvin  (William  Steinberg). 

The  Lettvin-Steinberg  performances,  the  orchestra's  most  recent,  were  in 

October  1972  in  Boston  and  February  1973  at  Carnegie  Hall.  The  orchestra 

consists  of  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns, 

two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 


The  dates  amaze.  He  was  born  the  year  of  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  I  Puritani, 
and  Schumann's  Carnaval,  and  when  he  died,  Alban  Berg  was  about  half  finished 
orchestrating  Wozzeck.  Pickwick  Papers  and  The  Waste  Land  were  both  written 
in  his  lifetime.  The  entire  life  spans  of  Mahler  and  Debussy,  of  Grieg,  Bizet, 
Dvorak,  Mussorgsky,  and  Tchaikovsky  were  comprehended  within  his  own.  He 
began  life  in  the  reign  of  Louis-Philippe  and  just  six  years  after  George 
Stephenson's  Rocket  had  first  frightened  the  horses  by  steaming  along  the  rails 
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between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  at  sixteen  miles  per  hour;  when  he  died, 
France  was  a  republic,  it  was  curtains  for  the  Russian,  Austro-Hungarian,  and 
German  empires,  and  Captain  John  Alcock  and  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Brown  of  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps  had  flown  from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland  in  sixteen  hours. 

Camille  Saint-Saens  made  his  way  through  all  those  years  imperturbably, 
deploring  excess  in  art  and  poHtics,  but  not  deeply  affected  by  the  changing 
world  in  which  he  composed,  wrote  books  and  articles,  taught,  conducted, 
played  the  piano  and  the  organ,  prepared  virtuoso  transcriptions  and  scholarly 
editions,  traveled  with  zest,  and  accepted  applause  and  honors.  We  would  have  a 
hard  time  working  out  a  chronology  for  his  music  on  the  basis  of  stylistic 
evidence  alone.  ("The  trouble  with  this  young  man  is  that  he  lacks  inexperience," 
said  Berlioz.)  We  are  apt  to  be  a  little  down  on  him  for  the  combination  of 
fluency  and  detachment  that  informs  his  work.  He  resembles  Mendelssohn  in 
being  awesomely  elegant  in  the  sheer  command  of  craft,  immensely  likable  when 
he  aims  to  please,  and  sometimes  troubling  when  he  tries  for  more.  He  is,  as  well, 
victim  of  a  cultural  prejudice  that  causes  us  to  take  him  not  quite  so  seriously 
because  he  is  not  German.  He  composed  abundantly  —  the  opus  numbers  go  past 
160  —  and  one  would  hardly  know  where  to  begin  to  look  for  a  musician  or 
scholar  who  knows  all  of  Saint-Saens.  His  ample  catalogue  includes  works  that 
are  in  one  way  or  another  of  true  importance  to  us,  as  serious  as  his  seductive 
opera  Samson  et  Dalila  and  the  fiery,  superb  Third  Symphony  (the  one  with 
organ),  or  as  sheerly  charming  as  The  carnival  of  the  animals,  a  private  jeu 
d'esprit  not  intended  for  publication  at  all,  or  the  present  concerto,  in  which  the 
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worlds  of  Bach  and  the  cabaret  meet  so  equitably.  The  Concerto  No.  1  in  A 
minor  is  indispensable  to  cellists,  the  Concerto  No.  3  in  B  minor  nearly  so  to 
violinists.  The  C  minor  Piano  Concerto  (No.  4)  is  a  brilliant  piece,  and  so  is  the 
set  of  variations  on  a  Beethoven  theme  for  two  pianos.  And  among  the  works 
whose  position  in  the  repertory  is  more  tenuous,  the  D  minor  Violin  Sonata  that 
Heifetz  recorded  so  beautifully  and  the  symphonic  poems  Le  rouet  d'Omphale, 
Phaeton,  and  La  jeunesse  d'Hercule  always  surprise  us  with  their  vitality.* 

Berlioz  also  said  that  Saint-Saens  was  of  formidable  a  musical  mechanism  as 
he  had  encountered.  Evidence  of  prodigious  gifts  come  in  early.  At  two,  as  he 
recalled  later,  he  was  listening  with  precocious  connoisseurship  to  creaking  doors, 
striking  clocks,  and  particularly  "the  symphony  of  the  kettle  .  .  .  [waiting  with] 
passionate  curiosity  for  its  first  murmurs,  its  slow  crescendo  so  full  of  surprises, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  microscopic  oboe  whose  sound  rose  little  by  little  until 
the  water  had  reached  boiling  point."  By  three,  he  could  find  his  way  about  the 
piano  keyboard  and  at  four  years  and  seven  months  he  played  the  piano  part  in 
one  of  Beethoven's  violin  sonatas  at  a  private  concert.  On  6  May  1846  in  the 
Salle  Pleyel  in  Paris  —  he  was  ten  and  a  half  —  he  made  his  formal  debut, 
playing  concertos  by  Mozart  and  Beethoven  as  well  as  solo  works  of  Bach, 
Handel,  Hummel,  and  Kalkbrenner.  His  widowed  mother  and  his  great-aunt  did 
not,  however,  exploit  him  as  a  prodigy,  and  the  next  years  were  devoted  to 
study,  not  only  of  music,  but  of  humanistic  and  scientific  disciplines  as  well.  As  a 
young  composer  he  took  his  place  in  the  distinguished  succession  of  those  who 
were  refused  the  Prix  de  Rome.  His  First  Symphony,  however,  made  a  strong 
impression  when  it  was  heard  in  1853,  by  which  time  he  already  had  a  post  as 
organist  at  the  church  of  Saint  Merry.  In  1858,  he  made  a  significant  advance  as 


^Not  to  forget  Danse  macabre,  which  has  been  exiled  to  the  pops  repertoire.  It  was  last 
played  at  a  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concert  in  January  1935.  Omphale's  spinning- 
wheel  turned  here  as  recently  as  November  1957,  but  Phaeton  and  Hercule  have  gone 
unheard  since  Henri  Rabaud  played  them  in  the  1918-19  season.  It  is  interesting  that  Jean 
Martinon's  recordings  of  these  works  and  of  the  first  two  symphonies  have  had  impressive 
success,  and  it  seems  that  in  general  record-collectors  and  classical  disc-jockeys  have  been 
more  enterprising  than  conductors  about  rediscovering  —  or  just  discovering  —  Saint-Saens. 
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an  organist,  being  then  appointed  by  the  fashionable  parish  of  the  Madeleine  (his 
successor  there  included  his  own  pupil,  Gabriel  Faure).  Two  years  after  that, 
Saint-Saens,  still  in  his  twenties,  found  himself  in  charge  of  the  Ecole 
Niedermeyer,  a  school  established  by  an  Alsatian  musician  and  dedicated  to  the 
idea  that  the  proper  study  of  music  was  not  textbooks  but  music,  and  particularly 
the  music  of  the  age  of  Palestrina. 

The  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  is  the  earliest  work  of  Saint-Saens  we  commonly 
hear,  but  by  time  of  its  first  performance,  the  impression  made  by  his  Symphony 
No.  1  had  been  consolidated  by  the  Trio  in  F,  and  Sarasate  had  played  his  First 
Violin  Concerto.  The  composition  of  the  G  minor  Piano  Concerto  came  about 
because  in  1868  the  great  Anton  Rubinstein  had  given  a  cycle  of  eight  concerto 
evenings  in  Paris  with  the  32-year  old  Saint-Saens  as  conductor.  As  the  project 
neared  its  conclusion,  Rubinstein  remarked  that,  for  all  the  times  he  had  appeared 
in  Paris  as  a  pianist,  he  had  never  conducted  there;  he  would  like  to  lead  an 
orchestral  concert  before  returning  to  Russia,  and  it  would  give  him  special 
pleasure  to  have  Saint-Saens  as  piano  soloist;  Saint-Saens  later  described  the 
contrast  between  Rubinstein  and  himself:  "he  athletic,  tireless,  colossal  in  physical 
stature  as  well  as  in  talent,  myself  fragile,  pale,  and  a  bit  consumptive,  we  were  a 
pair  analogous  to  the  one  exhibited  earlier  in  the  persons  of  Liszt  and  Chopin."  In 
three  weeks,  Saint-Saens  produced  the  concerto,  discovering  that  while  he  had  no 
trouble  getting  the  piece  written,  he  had  budgeted  too  little  time  for  practising  it. 
The  performance  was  not  as  finished  as  he  had  hoped,  but  he  noted  that  it  went 
well  anyway  and  that  the  scherzo  pleased  especially. 

In  one  of  his  more  censorious  moments  Saint-Saens  stated  that  to  prefer 
Gounod's  Ave  Maria  "meditation"  on  Bach's  C  major  Prelude  to  the  prelude 
unadorned  was  prima  facie  evidence  of  bad  taste.  In  the  first  movement  of  the  G 
minor  Concerto  he  expresses  his  admiration  for  Bach's  abstract  preluding  manner 
in  other  terms.  The  pianist  discovers  the  keyboard  and  we  in  turn  discover  the 
pianist's  fluency  and  strength.  The  piano  writing  with  its  flying  octaves  has  been 
touched  by  Lizst  —  an  influence  on  Saint-Saens  always  —  and  the  general  effect 
of  this  splendid  exordium  is  not  unlike  that  of  one  of  Liszt's  Bach  transcriptions. 
The  little  vamp  for  timpani  with  which  the  scherzo  begins  must  have  surprised 
and  delighted  the  Parisians  (a  hundred  years  earlier  they  might  have  applauded 
the  way  they  applaud  the  surprise  beginning  of  the  finale  of  Mozart's  Paris 
Symphony)  and  they  probably  went  home  whistling  the  dapper  tune  that  begins 
in  lower  strings  and  bassoons  over  the  piano's  oom-pe-dees.  The  finale  shows 
perhaps  that  the  deadline  was  getting  near,  but  what  writer  would  wish  to  be 
unsympathetic  to  that  plight?  Saint-Saens  was  not,  at  any  rate,  stingy  with  the 
glitter,  and  the  concerto  ends  in  a  way  that  anticipates  the  popping  of  the  corks 
at  the  post-concerto  party. 


—  M.S. 
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Carl  Nielsen 

Symphony  No.  4,  Opus  29,  The  Inextinguishable 


Carl  August  Nielsen  was  born  in 
N0rre-Lyndelse,  Fyn,  Denmark,  on  9 
June  1865  and  died  in  Copenhagen  on 
3  October  1931.  He  began  to  sketch 
the  Symphony  No.  4  in  1914  and 
completed  the  work  on  14  January 
1916.  He  himself  conducted  the  first 
performance  with  the  orchestra  of  the 
Copenhagen  ISAusic  Society  in  Odd 
Fellows  Hall,  Copenhagen,  on  1 
February  1916. 

Nielsen's  Symphony  No.  4  was  given 
its  only  previous  Boston  performance 
by  Max  Rudolf  and  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  5  March  1966. 
These  performances  are  the  first  by  the 
Boston  Symphony.  The  score  calls  for 
three  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo), 
three  oboes,  three  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  and 
strings.  There  are  two  sets  of  timpani 
and  two  players,  the  second  stationed 
opposite  the  first. 


^  '  f 


Nielsen's  reputation  outside  Denmark  dates  from  the  fifties,  the  time  of  the  first 
tours  of  the  Danish  State  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  publication  in  1952 
of  Robert  Simpson's  essential  study  Carl  Nielsen:  Symphonist.  It  is  also  a  product 
of  the  enormous  expansion  of  easily  available  repertory  brought  about  by  the 
long-playing  record. 

Nielsen  himself  was  born  into  a  large  family  beset  by  extreme  poverty.  His 
father  was  a  house-painter  who  earned  extra  pennies  playing  violin  and  cornet, 
his  mother  sang.  He  himself  discovered  at  three  or  so  that  logs  and  sticks  in  the 
woodpile  outside  the  house  yielded  different  pitches  according  to  size.  At  six,  he 
progressed  to  his  father's  three-quarter  size  violin,  and  soon  after,  at  an  aunt's 
house,  he  encountered  a  piano  for  the  first  time.  That  great  engine  enchanted 
him,  for,  while  on  the  violin  it  was  necessary  to  search  for  the  notes,  the  piano 
laid  them  "in  long  shining  rows  before  my  very  eyes;  I  could  not  only  hear  but 
see  them,  and  I  made  one  big  discovery  after  another."  After  a  boyhood  of 
goose-herding,  he  became  at  fourteen  a  bandsman  in  the  16th  Battalion  of  the 
Royal  Danish  Army,  acquiring  new  instrumental  skills.  When  he  was  fifteen,  a 
kindly  older  musician  showed  him  for  the  first  time  the  central  classics  of 
European  music,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  eventually  Bach.  With  these  models 
before  him  he  began  to  compose,  and  in  1884,  after  examination  by  Niels  W. 
Gade,  the  67-year  old  elder  statesman  of  Danish  music,  he  got  himself  admitted 
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to  the  Copenhagen  Conservatory  as  a  scholarship  student  of  violin  and  piano. 
After  two  years  at  the  Conservatory  he  continued  theory  studies  privately,  also 
acquiring  a  general  education  —  Torben  Meyer,  in  the  biographical  essay 
appended  to  Simpson's  book,  lists  Nordic  and  Greek  mythology,  Goethe,  Plato, 
Shakespeare,  and  Ludvig  Holberg  as  Nielsen's  favorite  reading  —  and  the  while 
supporting  himself  by  playing  the  violin  in  the  orchestra  at  the  Tivoli  Gardens.  In 
1889,  he  joined  the  orchestra  of  the  Royal  Chapel  and  was  to  depend  financially 
for  many  years  yet  on  his  playing  and  conducting,  assuming  responsibilities  at  the 
Royal  Theater,  with  the  orchestra  of  the  Copenhagen  Music  Society,  and  with  the 
Music  Society  Orchestra  in  Goteborg,  Sweden. 

Meanwhile,  the  catalogue  of  his  compositions  grew:  Symphony  No.  1  (1892), 
Symphony  No.  2  Four  temperaments  and  the  opera  Saul  and  David  (1901),  the 
comic  opera  Maskerade  (1906),  Symphony  No.  3  Espansiva  and  the  Violin 
Concerto  (1911),  Symphony  No.  4  Inextinguishable,  the  Chaconne  and  the 
Theme  with  Variations  for  piano  (1916),  the  Suite  for  piano  (1919),  Symphony 
No.  5  and  the  Wind  Quintet  (1922),  all  interspersed  with  chamber  music,  choral 
works,  and  strikingly  beautiful  songs.  The  year  1922  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
breakdown  of  Nielsen's  health.  Angina  pectoris  was  diagnosed,  and  with  it  came 
not  only  loss  of  energy  but  depression  and  intellectual  disorientation.  The  music 
of  the  later  twenties  —  Symphony  No.  6  Semplice,  the  Flute  Concerto,  and  the 
Clarinet  Concerto  —  does  not  fall  behind  the  earlier  works  in  originality,  but  it 
seems,  at  least  to  some  critics,  wanting  in  concentration  and  certainty  of 
direction.  Toward  the  end,  with  the  extraordinary  Commotio  for  organ, 
completed  27  February  1931,  Nielsen  again  found  his  stride.  He  added  to  his  life 
the  burden  of  the  directorship  of  the  Copenhagen  Conservatory.  Later  that  year, 
a  new  production  of  Maskerade  was  mounted  at  the  Royal  Theater.  At  a 
rehearsal,  impatient  with  a  stagehand's  slowness,  Nielsen  himself  climbed  a  rope 
into  the  flies  to  set  right  some  matter  or  other.  He  managed  to  get  to  the  prima 
the  following  week,  but  felt  so  ill  that  he  had  to  leave  during  Act  II.  A  week  later 
he  died,  an  honored  figure  at  home  —  his  funeral  was  a  great  public  event,  like 
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Verdi's  —  but,  even  after  a  flurry  of  interest  in  Germany  around  the  time  of  the 
Fourth  Symphony,  scarcely  a  name  to  most  musicians  abroad. 

"Inextinguishable"  is  not,  like  military,  unfinished,  Scottish,  pathetique,  or 
Gothic,  an  adjective  qualifying  symphony.  Rather,  Det  Uudslukkelige ,  as  the 
neuter  definite  article  makes  clear,  is  an  abstract  noun.  A  prefatory  note  in  the 
score  explains:  "Under  this  title  the  composer  has  endeavored  to  indicate  in  one 
word  the  music  alone  is  capable  of  expressing  to  the  full:  The  elemental  Will  of 
Life.  Music  is  Life  and,  like  it,  is  inextinguishable.  The  title  given  by  the 
composer  to  this  musical  work  might  therefore  seem  superfluous;  the  composer, 
however,  has  employed  the  word  in  order  to  underline  the  strictly  musical 
character  of  his  task.  It  is  not  a  program,  but  only  a  suggestion  as  to  the  way 
into  this,  music's  own  territory." 

Nielsen  was  more  lucid  in  a  letter  written  four  years  after  completion  of  the 
score:  "The  title  The  Inextinguishable  is  not  a  program  but  a  pointer  to  the 
proper  domain  of  music.  It  is  meant  to  express  the  appearance  of  the  most 
elementary  forces  among  men,  animals,  and  even  plants.  We  can  say:  in  case  all 
the  world  was  devastated  through  fire,  flood,  volcanoes,  etc.,  and  all  things  were 
destroyed  and  dead,  then  nature  would  still  begin  to  breed  new  life  again,  begin 
to  push  forward  again  with  all  the  gine  and  strong  forces  inherent  in  matter. 
Soon  the  plants  would  begin  to  multiply,  the  breeding  and  screaming  of  birds  be 
seen  and  heard,  man's  aspiration  and  yearning  would  be  felt.  These  forces,  which 
are  'inextinguishable,'  are  what  I  have  tried  to  present." 

These  words  —  and  the  music  they  offer  to  elucidate  —  reflect  ideas  that 
Nielsen  carried  with  him  and  that  nourished  him  all  his  life,  ideas  that  must  have 
begun  when,  as  a  little  boy  on  the  island  of  Fyn,  he  watched  with  astonishing 
power  of  observation  the  life  of  the  fields  and  woods  and  ponds,  ideas  that  were 
reinforced  by  his  insatiable  reading  in  Greek  and  Norse  mythology  when  he  was 
a  student  in  Copenhagen. 

In  the  summer  of  1914,  just  before  Europe  did  its  best  to  destroy  itself,  Nielsen, 
having  just  freed  himself  from  conducting  at  the  Royal  Theater,  tackled  the 
problem  of  translating  his  vision  of  "The  Inextinguishable"  into  music.  One  of  the 
first  things  he  seems  to  have  known  about  his  new  composition  was  that  it  would 
proceed  without  a  break.  He  was  excited  by  Liszt's  Piano  Sonata  in  B  minor, 
whose  single  movement  ericompasses  the  contrasts  and  the  rhetorical  progress  of 
a  multi-movement  work.  (He  had  no  opportunity,  or  certainly  not  at  this  time,  to 
know  that  most  remarkable  carrying  forward  of  Liszt's  plan,  Arnold  Schoenberg's 
Chamber  Symphony  of  1906.)  At  any  rate,  on  24  July  1914,  Nielsen  wrote  to  a 
friend  that  he  "well  under  way  with  a  new  large-scale  orchestral  work,  a  sort  of 
symphony  in  one  movement,  which  is  meant  to  represent  all  that  we  feel  and 
think  about  life  in  the  most  fundamental  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  all  that  has 
the  will  to  live  and  to  move."  What  Nielsen  finally  worked  out  was  a  work  that 
sounds  perhaps  more  like  a  four-movement  symphony  with  no  breaks  between 
movements  —  at  last  there  are  four  distinct  tempo  areas  that  are  even  quite 
traditionally  ordered  as  allegro,  intermezzo  in  medium  tempo,  slow  movement, 
and  allegro.  One  of  the  first  movement's  themes,  however,  has  a  significant  role 
to  play  later  in  the  work  and,  more  crucially,  from  the  point  of  view  of  harmonic 
architecture,  the  symphonic  argument  is  one  continuous  whole  from  beginning 
to  end. 
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Contrary  to  classic  procedure  from  Haydn  to  Shostakovich,  Nielsen  often  ends 
a  symphony  in  a  key  that  is  not  the  one  where  it  began.*  The  acquisition,  as  it 
were,  of  the  final  key  is  the  crux  of  the  symphonic  drama.  Simpson  pointed  to 
this  in  his  book  as  an  essential  feature  of  Nielsen's  style,  giving  it  the  name 
"progressive  tonality."  "Already  in  the  First  Symphony,"  Simpson  writes,  "his 
boldness  is  apparent  and  his  handling  of  keys  is  new,  and  it  was  to  become  a 
positive  principle  with  him  that  a  sense  of  achievement  is  best  conveyed  by  the 
firm  establishment  of  a  new  key."  Nielsen,  one  should  add  here,  of  course  knew 
perfectly  well  that  most  listeners  could  not  "follow"  a  harmonic  structure  in  the 
sense  of  being  able  to  say  "ah,  this  is  E  major"  or  "what  a  neat  modulation  to  the 
flat  submediant,"  in  other  words  to  put  names  to  their  experiences.  But  he  also 
knew  what  listeners  can  and  do  respond  to  the  events  themselves,  to  unexpected 
juxtapositions,  to  departures  and  homecomings,  and  that  faculty,  that 
unconscious  memory  is  what  he  addresses  in  his  symphonic  dramas. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  begins  with  strings  and  woodwinds  (plus  an  initial  blast 
of  brass  to  reinforce  the  explosive  opening).  The  two  lines  sound  independent, 
though  they  are  in  fact  different  views  of  the  same  matter.  Part  of  the  difference 
is  in  harmonic  bias,  the  winds  leaning  toward  D  minor  (acknowledged  by  the  key 
signature  as  the  official  key  at  this  point),  the  strings  tending  more  toward  C. 
Syncopation,  the  unexpected  distribution  of  long  notes  and  short,  and  sheer 
speed,  all  convey  a  sense  of  wild  energy,  and  the  way  the  timpani  gleefully  join 
in  whenever  the  winds  play  the  unstable  interval  of  E  flat-A  contributes  to  the 
feeling  that  this  is  music  reluctant  to  settle.  It  does,  however,  calm  down  to  the 
point  where  clarinets  in  thirds,  like  ladies  in  Romantic  opera,  sing  a  long,  serene, 
smoothly  molded  melody.  It  is  a  spacious  paragraph,  whose  gentle  dying  away  is 
rudely  interrupted  by  a  cross  comment  from  the  violas.  The  unruffled  clarinets 
offer  to  recommence  their  song,  but  almost  the  whole  orchestra  breaks  in  with  a 
rambunctious  variant.  This  makes  a  dramatic  introduction  of  a  new  key,  E  major, 
and  it  is  in  fact  the  place  of  this  key  that  becomes  the  most  passionately  argued 
issue  in  the  symphony. 

A  long  development  and  an  extraordinarily  compressed  recapitulation  (ending 
in  E)  subside  into  music  rather  in  the  manner  of  those  fast  nor  slow  intermezzi 
that  Brahms  often  put  in  the  place  of  a  scherzo.  Nielsen's  Poco  allegretto, 
charmingly  antiquated  in  manner,  dominated  by  woodwinds  and  opening  up  yet 
another  harmonic  area  (G  major),  provides  stillness  after  the  aggressively 
"eventful"  first  movement.  It  is,  however,  soon  over,  and  all  the  violins  —  which 
Nielsen  imagined  spread  clear  across  the  stage,  firsts  on  the  left,  seconds  on  the 
right  —  sparely  accompanied  by  plucked  strings  and  drums,  begin  the  slow 
movement  with  a  melody  of  great  breadth  and  intensity.  Violas  and  cellos, 
entering  to  tremendous  effect  at  a  pitch  higher  than  that  of  the  violins,  continue 
the  thought  until  a  single  violin,  delicately  supported  by  just  a  few  strings  and 
woodwinds,  suggests  a  new  idea,  one  of  loveliest  serenity  (and  in  E).  The 
woodwinds,  however,  clamor  for  more  action,  and  the  ensuing  fugued  discussion 
leads  to  the  most  sonorous  climax  so  far.  Fragments  of  both  themes  move 


*His  contemporary,  Gustav  Mahler,  often  does  that,  too,  but  to  different  purpose  and  with 
different  effect  —  too  long  a  story,  alas,  to  be  gone  into  here. 
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through  the  orchestra,  some  stated  with  urgency,  some  reticently.  Violirfs  disport 
themselves  in  grand  preparatory  gestures,  and  after  a  suspenseful  pause -the  new 
Allegro  begins.  The  theme  ia  the  sort  that  wants  to  run  freely,  but  everywhere  it 
meets  with  interference:  there^^are  rhythmic  disruptions,  tense  dissonances,  and 
suddenly  a  f erociQU&..onslaught  -f rqm  botii-timpanist&AAs  the  first  timpanist  did 
at  the  symphony's  beginning,  l^tlrdrummers  now  play  tritones  (F-B  and  D  flat- 
G),  that  unstable,  unstabilizing  interval  once  thought  of  by  theorists  as  diabolus 
in  musica.  You  deal  with  the  Devil  by  displaying  a  cross  and  you  exorcise  His 
interval  with  perfect  fourths  and  fifths.  Nielsen  marks  his  victory  music  glorioso; 
however,  the  victory  is  only  provisional,  because  we  are  still  in  A  major.  There  is 
a  long-diminuendo,  a  device  Nielsen  often  uses  to  effect  transitions,  and  the 
music  in  fact  shoots  right  past  its  E  major  goal  to  B  major.  That  sets  off  a 
renewed  attack  on  the  part  of  the  drums,  who  now  mark  the  chord  of  D  minor, 
tfiCKey  of  the  symphony's  tumultuous  opening.  The  piccolo,  the  clarinets,  and  all 
the  violins  scream  in  protest.  What  they    scream  is  B,  over  and  over.  This  is  not 
only  the  tonic  of  the  key  the  drums  have  tried  to  force  them  to  abandon,  it  is 
also  the  dominant  of  E  and  therefore  the  most  powerful  springboard  from  which 
•to  reach  that  key.  The  high  strings  and  woodwinds  gain  support  from  the  brass, 
who  not  only  cast  a  vote  on  the  issue  of  key  but  who  also  intone  the  beginning 
of  a  familiar  melody.  It  is  the  lyric  clarinets-in-thirds  theme  from  the  first 
movement.  The  rest  of  the  orchestra  quickly  catches  on,  and  the  music  drives 
home  to  its  destination,  with  E  major  firmly  achieved  and  with  the  drums  joining 
in  the  celebration  of  The  Inextinguishable. 
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*Nielsen  directs  that  from  here  on  the  drumming,  even  when  piano,  must  maintain  a  certain 
threatening  or  menacing  character  to  the  end.  Confrontations  of  this  sort  play  an  important 
part  in  Nielsen's  orchestral  music,  cf .  the  role  of  the  snare  drum  in  the  Fifth  Symphony  and 
that  of  the  trombone  in  the  Flute  Concerto  and  Sixth  Symphony.  They  are  also  frequently 
found  in  recent  American  music,  notably  that  of  Elliott  Carter. 


More  music  for  your  money. 


The  Classical  Record  Center  in  the  Barnes  &  Noble  Bookstore 
is  one  of  the  few  record  stores  in  Boston  devoted  exclusively 
to  classical  music.  And  probably  the  only  one  to 
offer  the  full  line  of  every  budget  label  listed 
in  the  Schwann  catalogue. 

Barnes  &  Noble  also  features  the  com- 
plete Columbia  Masterworks  and 
Columbia  Odyssey  catalogues 
as  well  as  a  wide  selection  of  other 
leading  American  and  European 
labels,  all  at  discount  prices. 

So  come  to  Barnes  &  Noble,  where  you  always  get 
more  books  for  your  money.  And  more  music,  too. 


» 


The  Classical  Record  Center 
at  the 

BARNES  &NOBLE 
BOOKSTORE 

395  Washington  St.  (Across  from  Filene's)  Open  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7;  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6. 
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VERDI 
JOAI^  OF  ARC 


Sung  in  Italian 


Pamela  Hebert 

Vincenzo  Manno 

Patrick  Raftery 


Soprano 

Tenor 
Baritone 


CONCERT  OPERA 
ORCHESTRA  and    CHORUS 
David  Stockton,  Conductor 

Friday  May  19,  1978 

Saturday         May  20,  1978 
8:00  P.M. 

Emmanuel  Church  of  Boston 
15  Newbury  Street 

Tickets:  S7.50,  S6.00,  $4.50 

Theatre  Charge      Information 
426-8181  536-0780 


CONCERT    OPERA    ORCHESTRA 


Save:  Order  By  Moil  Today 

Nome 


Phone    days. 


Address. 
City 


State. 


.Phone    evenings. 
Zip. 


Number  of  tickets. 


.Dote. 


.Price (circle  one)  $6.50,  $5.00,  $4.50 


Also  enclosed  is  my  tax-deductible  contribution  In  the  amount  of. 


Mol^e  checks  payable  to  Concert  Opera  Orchestra,  Inc.,  308-G  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Boston,  Moss.  021 15.  Please  be  sure  to  enclose  o  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 
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MORE  .  .  . 

Neville  Marriner  and  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  Orchestra  have  made  an  excellent 
recording  of  Respighi's  Suite  No.  2  of  Ancient  airs  and  dances  (Angel). 

James  Harding's  Saint-Saens  and  his  circle  is  a  useful  book  (Humanities).  There 
is  a  fine  recording  of  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  by  Arthur  Rubinstein  playing  with 
the  orchestra  with  which  he  made  his  American  debut  in  this  very  work  sixty-six 
years  ago,  the  Philadelphia,  conducted  here  by  Eugene  Ormandy  (RCA,  with  De 
Falla's  Nights  in  the  gardens  of  Spain).  Aldo  Ciccolini,  with  Serge  Baudo 
conducting,  has  an  excellent  album  at  low  price  of  all  five  piano  concertos  by 
Saint-Saens  (Seraphim). 

Robert  Simpson's  basic,  perceptive,  cranky  Carl  Nielsen:  symphonist  is  not 
published  in  the  United  States;  it  is,  however,  vey  much  worth  looking  up  at  the 
library.  The  English  publisher  is  Dent.  The  second  volume  of  the  compilation  The 
symphony ,  edited  by  Simpson's,  has  a  superb  essay  on  Nielsen,  one  very  much  in 
Simpson's  spirit,  by  Hugh  Ottaway.  It  goes  into  The  Inextinguishable  in 
considerable  detail  (Pelican  paperback).  As  for  recordings,  I  would  recommend 
the  low-price  pair  of  albums  with  first-rate  performances  of  all  the  symphonies 
and  some  other  orchestral  works,  Herbert  Blomstedt  conducting  the  Danish  Radio 
Symphony  Orchestra  (Seraphim).  There  are  good  singles  by  Igor  Markevich  and 
the  Royal  Danish  Orchestra  (Turnabout)  and  by  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  (London). 


-M.S. 


ASSOCIATES 


PLINV  JEWELL    ASSOCIATES 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS-  CONTRACTORS 

SITE  DESIGN   e   OEVELOPMEMT 


CONSTRUCTfOM! 


lA/ir/AL  COA^Jl/LTAT/OM 
MO    03L/CAr/OV 


PLANTIN^Q 


BCX5f3'  COHCO^D'  MASS  •  OI74Z 


STOkife   WALLS 
TfeR.R.ACE:3 
FOUNTAINS 
GAR.De.fS/    POOLS 
WALKS 
QRADI  N(G 

TREES  i  SMRU65 
LAW  NTS' 
FLOWER     BE,DS 
FlK/'£    PRUKflK/a 
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Europe  is 
three  blocks 
east  of  here. 

If  you've  been  taken  by  the 

shortage  of  good  restaurants 

around  Symphony  Hall,  take  a 

walk  down  Huntington  Avenue. 

Across  from  the  Christian  Science 

Center  is  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 

And  inside  The  Colonnade,  two  of 

the  most  European  restaurants  in 

America.  Zachary's :  where  dinner 

entrees  range  from  roast  rack  of 

baby  lamb  to  Steak  Au  Poivre  En 

Chemise,  served  in  the  tradition 

usually  found  on  the  continent. 

And  The  Cafe  Promenade:  a  ' 

light-filled,  airy  room  reminiscent 

of  all  the  enchanting  little  cafes  of 

Europe.  Here  you  can  dine  on 

lighter  continental  cuisine  such  as 

crepes  and  sandwiches.  And  some 

of  the  most  extraordinary 

pastries  in  town.  From  5:30 

until  7  pm,  Zachary's  has  a 

"table  d'hote"  menu  that  allows 

for  comfortable  dining  before 

Symphony.  And  for  those  who 

never  dine  until  after  Symphony, 

both  restaurants  are  open  until 

11:00  every  evening.  Either  way 

they're  two  of  the  few  restaurants 

that  let  you  enjoy  fine  dining  and 

Symphony  during  the  same  night. 

Zachary^and 
Caie  Promenade 

at  TheCokmnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone  (617)  261-2800,  In-hotel  parking  available. 


You'll  love  our 
performance,  too! 


Dinner  from  5:30 

Prime  Rib    •    Steele 

Seefood    •    Cocktails 

Tel.  742-7041 

85  Atlantic  Avenue 

Other  Locations: 

Acton,  Mass.    •    Amherst,  Mass. 

Valet  Parking  Available 
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Commonwealth  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  10  Post  Office 
Square.  Boston.  Massachusetts  02110  482-8300. 
And  Commonwealth  Bank/Norfolk,  294  Harvard  Street, 
Brookline.  Massachusetts  02146  734-5500.     Member  F.D  I.C. 
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Guest  Artist 


ANDRE  WATTS 


Andre  Watts  was  born  in  Nurnberg, 
Germany,  and  lived  in  Europe  until 
moving  to  Philadelphia  when  he  was 
eight.  There  he  enrolled  at  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music,  and 
when  only  nine  years  old,  competed 
against  forty  other  gifted  youngsters 
for  an  engagement  at  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra's  Children's  Concerts  and 
won.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  came  to 
New  York  to  audition  for  an 
appearance  on  one  of  the  CBS 
nationally  televised  Young  People's 
Concerts  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic. Less  than  three  weekslater 
he  made  his  New  York  debut  as  guest 
soloist  with  the  Philharmonic,  Leonard 
Bernstein  conducting. 

Mr.  Watts  graduated  from  the 
Lincoln  Preparatory  School  in 
Philadelphia,  and  studied  at  the 
Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Baltimore,  where  he  recently  received 
his  Artist's  Diploma.  In  1966  he  made 
a  European  debut  with  the  London 
Symphony,  and  in  the  fall  of  1967, 
made  a  world  tour  for  the  U.S.  State 
Department. 

Since  then,  he  has  performed  with 
every  major  symphony  orchestra  of 
the  United  States  and  throughout 
Europe,  including  performances  at  the 
Hollywood  Bowl,  Tanglewood, 
Chicago's  Ravinia  Park,  Philadelphia's 
Robin  Hood  Dell,  and  other  summer 
festivals.  His  international  tours 
include  visits  to  Japan,  Israel,  and 
South  America.  In  the  spring  of  1973 
he  made  his  debut  in  the  Soviet  Union 
as  soloist  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  in  a  2-week  U.S.  State 
Department  sponsored  tour. 

At  the  age  of  26,  Mr.  Watts  became 
the  youngest  person  to  receive  an 
honorary  doctorate  from  Yale 
University  in  more  than  200  years. 
Numerous  other  honors  and  distinc- 


tions have  been  awarded  him  through- 
out the  brief  decade  of  his  public 
career.  Launched  as  a  Bernstein 
protege.  Watts  was  also  the  first 
soloist  chosen  by  Bernstein's 
successor,  Pierre  Boulez,  for  Boulez's 
first  season  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic.  He  was  also  the  subject 
of  an  hour-long  NET  television  special 
filmed  during  his  preparation  of  a 
Mozart  Piano  Concerto  with  Zubin 
Mehta  and  the  Los  Angeles  Phil- 
harmonic, and  a  CBS  "Camera  Three" 
program  devoted  to  rarely  heard  music 
of  Franz  Liszt. 

Mr.  Watts  had  the  honor  of  playing 
a  Presidential  Inaugural  Concert  at 
Washington's  Constitution  Hall',  and  has 
performed  for  numerous  other  heads 
of  state  including  the  King,  Queen, 
and  Queen  Mother  of  Greece,  Shah  of 
Iran,  Archbishop  Makarios;  and 
King  Carlos  of  Spain.  He  was  invited 
aboard  Queen  Elizabeth's  royal  yacht 
for  lunch  during  Her  Majesty's 
Bicentennial  visit  to  the  United 
States,  and  following  a  recent 
appearance  at  the  White  House  where 
he  played  after  a  state  dinner  for 
President  and  Mrs.  Mobutu  of  the 
Congo,  he  was  presented  by  Mobutu 
with  the  African  republic's  highest 
honor,  the  Order  of  the  Zaire. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  .  .  . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  — 
{617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL :  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year,  in 

Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  Eor  information  about  any  of  the  Orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to  the 
concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will 
be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard. 
WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  calling 
in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  to  the 
Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to  their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway 
at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by 
the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE :  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  will 
be  open  at  12 :  15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 

Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

PUBLIC  TELEPHONES  AND  AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE :  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  the.switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  and 
makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will 
receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your  contribution. 
LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order 
not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS :  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  concerts 
only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  S2.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the  Huntington 
Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays  beginning  at  6  pm. 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS :  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7), 
WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9).  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3), 
and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88. 5). Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM  &  FM  (Boston  102.5  FM : 
1330  AM),  and  WFCR-FM).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC-FM,  and  WFCR-FM. 
WFCR-FM. 

THE  FRIENDS'  PAGE:  A  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  anyone 
who  makes  an  annual  contribution  to  the  Orchestra  in  any  amount.  You  can 
receive  the  B50  publication  by  becoming  a  Friend  who  contributes  $25  or  more. 
For  further  information  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  If  you  are 
already  receiving  the  B50  and  wish  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address,  along  with  your  mailimg  label,  to  the  Development  Office,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
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"We  care  about  pur  readers- 
and  about  our  writers  who  show 
how  people  all  over  the  world 
solve  the  common  problems 
of  daily  living." 


Na)i  Trent 

Family  and  Living  Style  Editor 

The  Chnstian  Science  Monitor 

The  Monitor  ^ves  you  more  than 
award- winning  coverage  of  regional, 
national,  and  world  news.  Its  Children, 
Family,  Home,  and  Li\ing  Style  columns 
go  to  the  heart  of  your  concerns  and 
interests— whether  you're  a  man,  woman, 
or  child,  single  or  mamed,  old  or  young. 

Subscribers  in  over  140  countries  have 
come  to  depend  on  the  Monitor's 
commitment  to  enriching  their  daily 
lives.  Let  the  Monitor  make  your  life 
richer.  To  subscribe,  just  call  collect, 
617-262-2300  (outside  Massachusetts, 
call  toll-free,  800-225-7090).  Or  use  the 
coupon  below. 


News.The  way  you  need  it. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  every  Monday  through  Friday  for: 

□  3  months  $12.50    □  6  months  $25    □  9  months  $37.50     □  One  year,  only  $45- 

a  $5  saving 

n  Check/money  order  enclosed  D  Bill  me  later 


Name  (please  print) 

Street 

City 


State. 


.Apt. 
ZIP_ 


T38 
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Stage  Door  Lectures  and 
Pre-Symphony  Suppers 


Now  that  you've  made  plans  to  attend  BSO 
concerts,  why  not  plan  to  attend  the  Stage 
Door  Lectures  and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
as  well?  Both  events  are  fun  and  informa- 
tive with  speakers  from  the  Orchestra, 
BSO  staff,  and  the  music  circle  in  and 
around  Boston., For  $35.00  you  can  reserve 
a  seat  for  the  Friday  Stage  Door  Lectures 
of  4  November,  9  December,  27  January, 
17  February,  and  7  April.  $25.00  will  take 
you  to  a  series  of  three  Pre-Symphony  Suppers. 

Stage  Door  Lectures  entirely  subscribed! 


In  an  intimate  atmosphere  of 

distinction,  amidst  exquisite  18th 

century  French  chateau  decor . . 

a  European  diffusion  of  men's 

apparel  that  is  exceptional. 


ir¥irl 

I  r^77  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON// 


Pre-Symphony  Suppers 

Tuesday  B' 

18  October,  6  December,  and  4  April 

Thursday  'B' 

5  January,  23  February,  13  April 

Tuesday  "B"  and  Thursday  "10"  Pre- 
Symphony  suppers  entirely  subscribed. 

"Thursday  B"  series  start  January  5. 
$25  for  series  of  three. 

Single  reservations  available  for 

remaining  suppers  @  8.50  each  for 

Tuesday  "C"-  1/10  2/14  Thursday  "A"-  3/30 


Ladies 
Invited 


Free 
Parking 


The  Perfect 
Prelude 


(ocf^^Vs^ <• 


The  Complete 
Coda 

in  Eating  &  Drinking. 

New  York  Sirloin 

Prime  Rib  of  Beef 

Baked  Stuffed  Shrimp 

London  Broil 

Barbecued  Spareribs 

Boston  Scrod 

The  Original  Saloon 

344  Newbury  St.,  Boston 

Other  Saloon  Locations  at 

South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree  and 

Chestnut  Hill  Mall,  Chestnut  Hill 
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We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  Icids 
*"  a  free  education. 

I      Yes,  free. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
transportation  to  and  from,  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  par'ents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  021 15.  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 


Give  your  home 
an  ounce  of 
prevention. 


The  most  thoughtful  gift  you  can  give 
your  family  and  home  this  season  is  ADT  fire  and 
burglar  protection.  Protection  that  is  custom-designed 
to  your  home  and  life  style.  ADT,  the  world  s  largest 
electronic  security  company  is  on  the  job  at  the  Penta- 
gon, and  in  banks  and  museums  throughout  the  country. 
Shouldn't  we  be  on  the  job  at  your  house?  Call  us  today 
for  a  no  obligation  analysis 
of  your  security  needs.  V  1  K" 

120  Monroe  St. ,  Cambridge,  MA  02142       661-9710 
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Art  In  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  will  feature  art  exhibitions  each 
month  in  cooperation  with  some  of  the  fine  galleries  in  and  around  the  Boston 
area.  Listed  below  are  the  participating  galleries  and  the  dates  that  their  exhibitions 
will  run.  For  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  exhibits,  please  see  the  Art  In  The  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  column  each  month  in  the  BSO  newsletter. 

Impressions  Workshop 20  March  —  17  April 

Boston  Printmakers 17  April  —  14  May 

Pucker-Safrai 14  May  —  11  June 


How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance-^ 

With  a  late  supper  2uid  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous: The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look .  .  .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 


V 


The 

Ritz-Cariton 

Hotel 


Know  Your  Orchestra  Book 

The  new  edition  of  the  Know  Your 
Orchestra  is  on  sale  at  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  entrance  of  Symphony  Hall.  The 
book  contains  a  picture  and  short 
biography  of  each  orchestra  member, 
plus  a  diagram  of  the  usual  seating 
arrangement  of  the  Orchestra  so  that  you 
will  be  able  to  identify  each  player  more 
easily.  The  price  is  $3.00.  The  first  edition 
sold  out  promptly,  so  we  urge  you  to  get 
your  copy  now.  It  will  be  an  invaluable 
addition  to  your  concert-going  pleasure. 


Rnow 

Your 

Orchestra 

Presented 
by  the 

Councii  of  the 
Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 
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Informal 
Great  Performances 


1978  OPEN  REHEARSALS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

You  can  attend  ttie  final  runthroughs, 
in  an  informal  atmosphere,  of  some 
of  the  great  performances 
scheduled  this  season. 

For  the  20th  consecutive 
year,  you're  invited  to  enjoy 
an  inside  look  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  as  it  prepares  its 

-:    concerts. 

You  can  also  hear  an 
informal  discussion  led  by  the 
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COMING  CONCERTS  .  .  . 


Wednesday,  26  April  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
At  6:45,  Michael  Steinberg  will  discuss  the 
program  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
Thursday,  27  April  —  7:30-9:15 

Thursday  10  Series 
Friday,  28  April  —  2:00-3:45 
Saturday,  29  April  —  8:30-10:15 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Liszt       Orpheus. 
Wagner  Die  Walkure,  Act  I 

Jessye  Norman,  soprano 
Karl -Walter  Boehm  ,  tenor 
Gwynne  Howell,  bass 


A  \AADrld  of  fine  foods. 

Harvard  Square  /  Belmont 

Newton  Centre  /  Charles  River  Park 

Telephone  (all):  876-2211 
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The  Garden  of  Love 

French  Music  of  the  Renaissance 


Saturday,  May  6 

Jordan  Hall 

8:30  p.m. 


Sunday,  May  7 

Sanders  Theatre 

8:30  p.m. 


We've  got  SCORES  of  them! 
Full,  mini,  vocal  scores. 
Also  orchestral  materials, 
chamber  music,  choral  music. 

Yesterday  ^ervice.  Inc. 

1430  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Rm  218 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 

547-8263 

9-5Mon-Fri      12:30 -5  Sat 

If  we  haven-t  got  it  in  stock 
we'll  get  it  for  you  fast! 


Tickets:  $5,  $3.50  ($2  available  at  door) 

At:  Jordan  Hail  Box  Office 

Out-of- Town-Ticket  Agency, 
Harvard  Square 

CONCERTCHARGE:  426-8181, 
(All  Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted) 

Additional  information:  241-8734 

THE  BOSTON  CAMERATA 

JOEL  COHEN,  director 
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Accompanist  to 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Pops  •  Arthur  Fiedler  •  Seiji  Ozawa 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Tanglewood 


This 
IS  one 

of  the 

world's 

most 

popular 

wmes. 


This  is 
oingto 

_iethe 
other. 
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97th  SEASON 


TRUST  BANKING. 

A  symphony  in  financial  planning. 
Conducted  by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Decisions  which  affect  personal  financial  goals  are  often 

best  made  in  concert  with  a  professional  advisor. 

However,  some  situations  require  consultation  with  a  number 

of  professionals  skilled  in  different  areas  of  financial 

management.  Real  estate  advisors.  Tax  consultants. 

Estate  planners.  Investment  managers. 

To  assist  people  with  these  needs,  our  venerable 

Boston  banking  institution  has  developed  a  new  banking 

concept  which  integrates  all  of  these  professional 

services  into  a  single  program . 

The  program  is  called  trust  banking.  Orchestrated  by 
Roger  Dane,  Vice  President,  722-7022,  for  a  modest  fee. 


DIRECTORS 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

Chairman,  Executive 
Committee 

Dwight  L.  Allison,  Jr. 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

David  C.  Crockett 

Deputy  to  the  Chairman 
of  tne  Board  of  Trustees 
and  to  the  General 
Director,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital 

F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 
Partner,  Sherburne, 
Powers  &  Needham 


HansH.  Estin 

Vice  Chairman,  North 

American  Management 

Corporation 
Nathan  H.  Garrick,  Jr. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the 

Board 
Donald  J.  Hurley 

Partner,  Goodwin, 

Procter  &  Hoar 
Robert  Mainer 

Senior  Vice  President, 

The  Boston  Company, 

Inc. 
William  F.  Morton 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
LovettC.  Peters 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 


George  W.  Phillips 

Executive  Vice 

President 
George  Putnam 

Chairman,  Putnam 

Management 

Company,  Inc. 
John  E.  Rogerson 

Partner,  Hutchins  & 

Wheeler 
Henry  E.  Russell 

President 
Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent 

Director  of  Various 

Corporations 
Charles  W.  Schmidt 

President,  S.D.  Warren 

Company  (A  Division 

of  Scott  Paper  Company) 


C.  Vincent  Vappi 

President,  Vappi  & 

Company,  Inc. 
JepthaH.  Wade 

Partner,  Choate,  Hall 

&  Stewart 
William  W.Wolbach 

Vice  Chairman 

of  the  Board 
Honorary  Director 
Sidney  R.Rabb 

Chairman,  The  Stop  & 

Shop  Companies,  Inc. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Seventh  Season  1977-1978 
The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  Clowes 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 


Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Administration 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Executive  Director 

Gideon  Toeplitz 
Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 
Director  of  Promotion 
Elizabeth  A.  Young 
Assistant  Director 

of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 

Advisor  for 
the  Music  Director 


Trustees  Emeriti 
John  T.  Noonan 
of  the  Boston  Symphony 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 
Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 
Controller 

Donald  W.  MacKenzie 

Operations  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

Michael  Steinberg 
Director  of  Publications 


Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 

Manager 

Daniel  R.  Gustin 
Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 
Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Richard  C.White 

Assistant  to  the 
Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1977  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 
Chairman 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Vice  Chairman 


Weston  P.  Figgins 
Vice  Chairman 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Secretary 


Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Frederick  Brandi 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 
Mrs.  James  G.Garivaltis 
■     Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  Golding 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall,  III 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs.  Louis  1.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

John  S.  McLennan 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Richard  P.  Morse 


David  G.  Mugar 

Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Mrs.  A.  Lloyd  Russell 

Mrs.  William  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Roger  Woodworth 
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RWKS 


Dine  exquisitely  on  Boston's 

favorite  dishes,  American  and 

continental  cuisine.  Serving 

lunch,  dinner  and  Sunday  Brunch. 

PAKI^R5 

Our  cosmopolitan  lounge 

adjoining  Parker's  restaurant. 

Perfect  for  light  lunch  at  noon. 

Cocktails  till  closing. 


Come  eat,  drink,  dance  and  be 

entertained  in  a  plush 

turn-of-the-century  place. 

Open  at  11:30  a.m.  to  2  a.m. 

THEDU^rEYFAiVVILVS 

PA!^K+10USf^ 

School  &  Tremont  Street 
Boston 


Remaining  concerts  in 
Cecilia's  102ncl  Season 


SATURDAY  MAY 20 at  8  p.m. 

BRITTEN:  P/7aedra,  Op.  93 

Boston  Premiere 

With  Jane  Struss,  mezzo-soprano 

PURCELL :  My  Heart  Is  Inditing 

BACH  :  Magnificat  in  D 

Performances  in  Sanders  Theater,  Harvard 

Tickets  at  $6.50,  $5,  $4,  $3 

Call  247-1 465 

Or  write  to  :  The  Cecilia  Society 
1773  Beacon  Street 
Brookline,  MA  02146 

Arts/  Boston  Ticket  Vouchers  accepted 


Ccimu 

THE  CECILIA  SOCIETY 

DONALD  TEETERS,  Music  Director 

Supported  in  part  by  the 
V     Mass.  Council  on  the  Arts  &  Humanities  a 


The  best  of  the  bunch. 


Union  W^trren  Savings  Bank 


Seiji  Ozawa 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall 
of  1973.  He  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria  in  1935,  and  studied  both  Western  and 
Oriental  music  as  a  child.  He  attended  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  and 
graduated  with'  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation,  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besanqon,  France,  and  was  invited  by  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judg«  at  the  competition,  to  spend  a  summer  studying 
at  Tanglewood. 

In  1964  and  for  the  next  five  seasons,  Mr.  Ozawa  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season  he  became  Music  Director 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  position  he  relinquished  four  seasons  later  to  study 
and  guest  conduct.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  began  his  inaugural 
season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
titles  that  he  held  concurrently  with  his  position  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1976  he  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  although  he 
remained  Honorary  Conductor  for  the  1976-77  season. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
guest  conductor  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  each  year.  He  has  conducted  at  Covent  Garden,  and  returns  to 
Japan  annually  to  conduct  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  other  orchestras.  The 
newest  items  on  his  large  and  growing  discography  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
are  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite,  and  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and 
Celeste,  and  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5  (all  on  Deutsche  Grammophon),  and 
Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom' d  New  World  Records). 


Seating  within  string  sections  follows  a  system  of  rotation.  Since 
string  players  periodically  occupy  different  chairs,  the  listing  of 
string  personnel  after  principal  chairs  is  alphabetical. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1977/78 


Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Marylou  Speaker 

Principal  Second  Violin 
Fahnestock  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Emanuel  Boder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gerald  Elias 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Darlene  Gray 
Max  Hobart 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
Amnon  Levy 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Michel  Sasson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Harvey  Seigel 
Roger  Shermont 
Raymond  Sird 
Rolland  Tapley 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michael  Vitale 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Max  Winder 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Robert  Barnes 
Betty  Benthin 
Reuben  Green 
Earl  Hedberg 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Eugene  Lehner 
Jerome  Lipson 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Phillip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 
Ronald  Feldman 
Martin  Hoherman 
Luis  Leguia 
Jonathan  Miller 
Joel  Moerschel 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Carol  Procter 
Robert  Ripley 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

John  Barwicki 
Joseph  Hearne 
Leslie  Martin 
Robert  Olson 
Will  Rhein 
John  Salkowski 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  5.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock    E  flat  clarinet 
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Bass  Clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 
Peter  Gordon 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Live  Music  lb  Go. 


The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Ninety-Seventh  Season 


Thursday,  27  April  at  7:30 
Friday,  28  April  at  2:00 
Saturday,  29  April  at  8:30 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
LISZT         Orpheus 


INTERMISSION 


WAGNER  Die  Walkure,  Act  I 

Siegmund    Karl-Walter  Boehm 
Sieglinde      Jessye  Norman 
Hunding      Gwynne  Howell 


Thursday's  concert  will  end  about  9:15,  Friday's  about  3:45,  and  Saturday's  about  10:15. 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record  exclusively  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

Baldwin  piano 

Saturday's  concert  is  being  filmed  for  future  telecast.  Occasional  shots  of  the  audience  may 
be  included. 


The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in 

loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  by  her  daughters 

Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 


Notes 

Franz  Liszt 

Orpheus 


Franz  Liszt  was  born  (Franz  List)  in 
Raiding,  Hungary,  on  22  October  1811 
and  died  in  Bayreiith.  Franconia.  on  31 
July  1886.  To  precede  a  special  per- 
formance in  Weimar  on  16  February 
1854  of  Gluck's  Orfeo  ed  Euridice  in 
honor  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie 
Pavlovna.  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke  Carl 
Friedrich  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach.  Liszt 
composed  an  orchestral  prologue  and 
epilogue.  Afterwards  he  recast  the 
music  of  the  prologue  as  a  symphofiic 
poem,  the  present  Orpheus,  which  was 
heard  for  the  first  time  under  the 
composer's  direction  in  Weimar  on  10 
November  1854.  Theodore  Thomas 
gave  the  first  American  performance  in 
New  York  on  20  June  1872  and  it  was 
also  Thomas  who  introduced  the  work 
in  Boston  on  14  November  1874.  The 
Boston  Symphony  first  played  Orpheus 
on  16  and  17  January  1885  when 
Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted.  Emil  Paw- 
repeated  it  in  1894,  Gericke  in  1906, 
and  Pierre  Monteux  in  1921,  the 
orchestra's  most  recent  performances 
being  those  under  Erich  Leinsdorf  in 
March  and  April  1963.  The  score  calls 
for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  timpafii.  two 
harps,  and  strings. 

The  note  that  follows,  written  origi- 
nally in  French  for  the  first  publication 
of  Orpheus  iyi  1856,  is  signed  by  the 
composer,  but  is  certainly  in  part  the 
work  of  the  Princess  Carolyne  von 
Sayn-Wittgenstein,  his  mistress  since 
1847. 

We  once  had  to  conduct  a  performance  of  Gluck's  Orfeo.  During  the 
rehearsals,  it  was  as  good  as  impossible  for  us  to  keep  our  imagination  from 
abstracting  itself  from  the  point  of  view,  touching  and  sublime  in  its  simplicity, 
from  which  the  great  master  had  envisioned  his  subject,  and  turning  to  that  other 
Orpheus,  whose  name  hovers  so  majestically  and  so  harmoniously  over  one  of 
the  most  poetic  myths  of  Greece.  We  saw  again  in  our  mind's  eye  an  Etruscan 
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Joshua,  Age  6 

Neighborhood  Arts  Center 

at  Boston  Center  for  the  Arts 


Children  are  our  future. 

We'll  help  you  build  for  your  future. 

Ask  us  about  our  full  line  of  services: 

investment  counseling,  financial  planning, 

estate  administration,  and  trusts. 

Old  Colony  Trust 


A  DIVISION  OF 
THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


vase  in  the  collection  at  the  Louvre,  representing  the  first  poet-musician,  clothed 
in  a  starry  robe,  his  forehead  bound  with  the  mystically  royal  fillet,  his  lips  open 
for  the  utterance  of  divine  words  and  songs,  and  his  lyre  resounding  under  the 
touch  of  his  long,  slender,  and  beautiful  fingers.  We  fancied  we  saw  about  him, 
as  though  contemplating  the  scene  in  reality,  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  listen- 
ing to  him  enraptured;  humankind's  brutal  instincts  vanquished  and  silent;  the 
very  stones  softened,  and  hearts  that  were  perhaps  still  harder  watered  with 
niggardly  and  burning  tears;  the  warbling  birds  and  murmuring  brooks  ceasing 
from  their  melodies;  laughter  and  pleasure  respectfully  retreating  before  these 
accents  which  reveal  to  Humanity  the  beneficent  power  of  Art,  its  glorious  light, 
its  civilising  harmony. 

Exhorted  by  the  purest  morality,  instructed  by  the  most  sublime  dogma, 
enlightened  by  the  most  brilliant  torch  of  science,  informed  by  the  philosophic 
reasoning  of  the  intellect,  surrounded  by  the  refinements  of  civilisation. 
Humanity,  today,  as  always  and  for  ever,  clings  within  its  breast  to  those 
instincts  of  ferocity,  of  brutality,  of  sensuality,  which  it  is  the  mission  of  Art  to 
soften,  to  mitigate,  to  ennoble.  Today,  as  always  and  for  ever,  Orpheus  —  that  is 
to  say.  Art  —  must  pour  forth  his  melodious  waves,  their  chords  vibrating  like  a 
gentle  and  irresistible  light  over  the  conflicting  elements  that  tear  at  each  other 
and  bleed  within  the  hearts  of  each  individual  as  though  in  Society's  very  entrails. 
Orpheus  weeps  for  Eurydice,  that  emblem  of  the  Ideal  overwhelmed  by  evil  and 
misfortune,  which  he  is  permitted  to  snatch  from  the  monsters  of  Erebus,  to  bring 
from  the  depths  of  Cimmerian  darkness,  but  whom,  alas,  he  did  not  know  how 
to  keep  upon  this  Earth.  May  we  never  see  the  return  of  those  times  of 
barbarism,  when  furious  passions,  like  drunken  and  lawless  Maenads,  avenging 


Backstage 
with  the 
Boston 
Symphony 


"A  charming,   informative   book. 

...The  author  is  knowledgeable.  She  offers 
an  abundance  of  behind-the-scenes  details 
and  personal  anecdotes ...  She  discusses 
each  of  the  orchestra  s  conductors,  evoking 
the  personalities  and  musical  genius  of 
each.  Equally  important,  she  conveys  the 
special  sense  of  community  that  exists 
among  the  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony."  —Publishers  Weekly 

Evening  at  Symphony 

A  Portrait  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

^  by JANET 

BAKER-CARR 

Illustrated  with  photographs.  $10.95,  now  at  your  bookstore 
Watch  for  Evening  at  Symphony  on  your  local  PBS  station 

^  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  EXPERIENCE 

July  23-30 

is  a  culture-filled  week  for  adults  on  the 
beautiful,  wooded  Simon's  Rock  campus 
in  Great  Barrington.  Enjoy  the  Boston 
Symphony  at  Tanglewood,  dance  at  Ja- 
cob's Pillow,  theater  and  chamber  music. 
Choose  from  a  variety  of  morning  work- 
shops and  seminars.  After  noons  for  tennis, 
swimming  and  field  trips  to  nearby  mu- 
seums and  historical  sites.  $295  includes 
room,  board,  tuition,  tickets  and  trans- 
portation to  all  events. 

Write  C.  Gilbert,  Box  79L,  Star  Route  70, 
Great  Barrington,  MA  01230  or  call  (413)  528-2418. 

A  project  of  The  Adult  Program, 
Great  Neck  Public  Schooh,  Creat  Neck,  New  York. 


qA'  ^'K. 


ESTABLISHED  1875 

More  than  a  century 

of  famous 

Italian  foods 

TEL.  423-6340 
10  BOSWORTH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Architect:  Richard  Zinn,  AIA 


NOTAVAILABU, 


If  it's  love  at  first  sight  and  you  already  have 
your  heart  set  on  this  house,  you're  out  of  luck. 
It  was  built  exclusively  for  a  client  and  is  not 
available  from  D/B  S  today. 

But  if  you're  interested  in  a  new  house  that 
reflects  the  same  creative  philosophy  and  bold 
vision,  we  can  design  one  for  you.  To  fit  your 
budget  and  your  dreams.  And,  of  course,  your 
new  house  won't  be  available  to  anyone  else. 
For  more  information  call  or  write  today. 


Design/Build  Systems 

Residential  Design  Group 

77  Monmouth  St.,  Brookline,  Mass.  02146 

617-277-1113 
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Adams  Flying  Cloud 
5-pc.  place  setting  $28.00 


Do  You  Realize? 

That  OUT  Newbury  Street  second  floor 

displays  over  200  patterns  of  China 

and  50  patterns  of  Crystal 

Bridal  Registry 


Est.  1860 


34  Newbury  Street,  BOSTON 
Concord  •  Wellesley  (Marco  Polo) 
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themselves  for  the  disdain  Art  feels  for  their  gross  delights,  destroy  it  with  their 

murderous  thyrsi  and  their  stupid  fury. 

Had  it  been  given  to  us  to  work  out  our  thought  in  full,  we  should  have 

wished  to  portray  the  serenely  civiHsing  character  of  those  songs  that  illumine 

all  works  of  art,  their  sweet  strength,  their  august  empire,  their  magnificently 

voluptuous  tones,  their  undulation  that  is  as  gentle  as  the  breezes  of  Elysium, 

their  gradual  spreading  like  clouds  of  incense,  their  clear  and  azure  Ether 

enveloping  the  world  and  the  entire  universe  as  though  in  an  atmosphere,  as 

though  in  the  transparent  vesture  of  ineffable  and  mysterious  Harmony. 

—  Franz  Liszt 

Boston  Archdioeesan  Choir  School 

In  Concert  At 

Saint  Paul  s,  Cambridge 

Corner  of  Bow  &  Arrow  Street         Cambridge,  Ma.  02138         Tel.  868-8658 

15th  Anniversary  Spring  Festival 

SATURDAY 

SUNDAY 

April  29,  1978 

April  30,  1978 
3:00  P.M.  and  8:00  P.M. 

8:00  P.M. 

FRIDAY 

CASTLE  HILL 
FESTIVAL 

BOSTON 
ARCHDIOCESAN 

April  28,  1978 

CHOIR  SCHOOL 

8:00  P.M. 

CONCERT 
CHOIR 

and 
ST.  PAUL'S 

JEAN  LANGLAIS, 

THOMAS  KELLY, 

MEN'S  SCHOLA 

Organist 

Director 

THEODORE  MARIER, 

Basilica  of  Ste.  Ciotilde 

presents 

Director 

Paris 

Assisted  By 

in  a 

FRENCH 
LITURGICAL 

CAMBRIDGE  FESTIVAL 
ORCHESTRA 

RECITAL 

DRAMS  OF  THE 

ROBERT  BRINK, 

Of 

TWELTH 
CENTURY 

Concertmaster 
present 

FRENCH 
ORGAN  MUSIC 

MIRACLE  OF  ST. 
NICHOLAS 

(Performed  in  Costume) 

SAINT  PAUL 
ORATORIO 

(Part  1) 

by 

Felix  Mendelssohn 

Subscription  $3.00 

Subscription 

Subscription 

No  reserved  seats 

$5  -  $4  -  $3 

$5  -  $4  -  $3 

All  reserved  seats  for  both 

All  reserved  seats 

Afternoon  and  Evening 

Special  -  Festival  Series  Tickets  -  $10.00        Call  For  Information  and  Tickets  868-8658 
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You'd  be  surprised  how  many  small 
businessmen  have  accumulated  not- 
so-small  assets  despite  the  recent 
ups  and  downs  of  the  economy.  And 
growing  numbers  of  them  are  decid- 
ing that  the  best  way  to  handle  those 
assets  is  with  the  professional  assist- 
ance of  the  experts  at  New  England 
Merchants  Bank.  Our  first  concern 
is  in  developing  and  implementing 
the  financial  strategy  that  best  meets 
your  needs. 

For  more  information  write  or  call 
Harry  Baughman,  or  any  of  our  trust 
or  banking  officers,  at  New  England 
Merchants  Bank,  28  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109, 
(617)  742-4000. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 


'Might  as  well  knock  off—  ifs  almost  lunchtime 
and  your  trust  officer  is  on  the  phone. " 


Member  FD 
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Richard  Wagner 

Die  Walkiire,  Act  I 


Wilhelm  Richard  Wagner  was  born  in 
Leipzig,  Saxony,  on  22  May  1813  and 
died  in  Venice,  Italy,  on  13  February 
1883.  His  work  on  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  (The  Ring  of  the 
Nibelung),  the  tetralogy  of  which  Die 
Walkiire  (The  Valkyrie)  is  the  second 
part,  began  as  far  back  as  1848;  while 
the  music  of  The  Valkyrie  was  begun 
on  28  June  1854  and  completed  on  20 
March  1856,  the  final  pages  of  the 
entire  cycle  were  not  written  until 
November  1874.  The  date  of 
completion  of  The  Valkyrie  Act  lis  3  April 
1855.  The  first  performance  of  The 
Valkyrie  took  place  in  Munich  on  26 
June  1870  under  Franz  Wiillner,  with 
Henrich  and  Therese  Vogl  as 
Siegmund  and  Sieglinde,  Bausewein  as 
Hunding,  Sophie  Stehle  as  BrUnnhilde, 
and  August  Kindermann  as  Wotan.  It 
was  first  heard  in  America  at  New 
York's  Academy  of  Music  on  2  April 
1877;  Adolph  Neuendorff  conducted,  the 
singers  being  Alexander  Bischoff 
(Siegmund),  Pauline  Canissa  (Sieglinde), 
Alouin  Blum  (Hunding) ,  Eugenie 
Pappenheim  (BrUnnhilde),  and  Felix 
Preusser  (Wotan).  The  same  cast  gave 
the  first  Boston  performance  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  on  16  April  1877.  "The 
Renowned  Wagner  Festival  Orchestra 
of  60  Virtuosi"  was  again  under  the 
direction  of  Adolph  Neuendorff, 
whom,  as  the  program  noted,  "the 
illustrious  composer  honored  with 
special  instructions  concerning  the 
production  of  this  Opera  in  America." 

Georg  Henschel,  the  Boston  Symphony's  first  Music  Director,  who  was 
a  renowned  baritone  as  well  as  a  conductor,  sang  Wotan's  Farewell  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  29  December  1882.  Bernhard  Listemann,  the  concert- 
master,  took  the  baton  for  the  occasion.  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted  the  Ride 
of  the  Valkyries  for  the  first  time  at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  on  28  May 
1886,  and  William  J.  Winch  sang  Siegmund' s  Winterstiirme  from  Act  I  on  19 
April  1889.  Act  I  was  given  by  the  orchestra  in  its  entirety  for  the  first  time  on  29 
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Art  In  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  will  feature  art  exhibitions  each 
month  in  cooperation  with  some  of  the  fine  galleries  in  and  around  the  Boston 
area.  Listed  below  are  the  participating  galleries  and  the  dates  that  their  exhibitions 
will  run.  For  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  exhibits,  please  see  the  Art  In  The  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  column  each  month  in  the  BSO  newsletter. 

Impressions  Workshop 20  March  —  17  April 

Boston  Printmakers 17  April  —  14  May 

Pucker-Safrai 14  May  —  11  June 


The  Garden  of  Love 

French  Music  of  the  Renaissance 


Saturday,  May  6 

Jordan  Hall 

8:30p.m. 


Sunday,  May  7 

Sanders  Theatre 

8:30p.m. 


We've  got  SCORES  of  them! 
Full,  mini,  vocal  scores. 
Also  orchestral  materials, 
chamber  music,  choral  music. 

Yesterday  ^ervice.  Inc. 

1430  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Rm  218 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 

547-8263 

9-5Mon-Fri      12:30 -5  Sat 

If  we  haven't  got  it  in  stoc/< 
we'll  get  it  for  you  fast! 


Tickets: 


.50  ($2  available  at  door) 


At:  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office 

Out-of- Town-Ticket  Agency, 
Harvard  Square 

CONCERTCHARGE:  426-8181, 
(All  Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted) 

Additional  information:  241-8734 

THE  BOSTON  CAMERATA 

JOHL  COHEN,  dircaor 
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We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  icids 
.  a  free  education. 

Yes,  free. 

The  Getting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
transportation  to  and  from,  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
tion and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  par'ents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  021 15,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 


Give  your  home 
an  ounce  of 
prevention. 


The  most  thoughtful  gift  you  can  give 
your  family  and  home  this  season  is  ADT  fire  and 
burglar  protection.  Protection  that  is  custom-designed 
to  your  home  and  life  style.  ADT,  the  world's  largest 
electronic  security  company  is  on  the  job  at  the  Penta- 
gon, and  in  banks  and  museums  throughout  the  country. 
Shouldn't  we  be  on  the  job  at  your  house?  Call  us  today 
for  a  no  obligation  analysis 
of  your  security  needs.  V  1  K~ 

120  Monroe  St. ,  Cambridge,  MA  02142       661-9710 
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and  30  December  1933  with  Paul  Althouse  (Siegmund),  Elsa  Alsen  (Sieglinde), 
and  Fred  Patton  (Hunding),  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting.  Charles  Munch 
conducted  it  at  Tangleivood  in  1956  with  Albert  Da  Costa,  Margaret  Harshaw, 
and  James  Pease.  Erich  Leinsdorf  opened  the  1967-68  season  with  it,  the  singers 
being  Jess  Thomas,  Claire  Watson,  and  Kenneth  Smith,  and  he  gave  it  again  at 
Tanglewood  in  August  1968  with  Jess  Thomas,  Hanne-Lore  Kuhse,  and  David 
Ward. 

The  opera  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English  horn, 
three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  bass 
trumpet,  four  trombones  (including  contrabass  trombone),  two  tenor  tubas,  two 
bass  tubas,  contrabass  tuba,  timpani  (two  players),  six  harps,  and  strings.  (A 
glockenspiel  is  called  for  in  the  opera's  final  pages  only.) 

More  than  a  century  after  its  first  performance,  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung  remains 
the  most  ambitious  and  complex  musico-dramatic  work  in  the  European  tradition. 
When  he  began  work  on  it,  Richard  Wagner  was  the  thirty-five-year  old  musical 
director  of  the  Dresden  Court  Opera.  Ambitious  and  restless,  he  was  also  deeply 
in  debt  and  losing  the  favor  of  his  superiors.  By  its  completion,  he  was  the  single 
most  prominent  figure  in  European  intellectual  life  —  passionately  admired  or 
fervently  detested,  but  ignored  by  none. 

Wagner  came  to  Dresden  in  1842,  after  several  bitter  and  unsuccessful  years  in 
Paris.  In  the  operatic  capital  of  Europe,  he  had  signally  failed  to  make  any 
significant  impression  and  was  reduced  to  hack  journalism  and  musical  arranging. 
He  had,  however,  completed  two  operas,  and  the  first  of  them,  Rienzi,  a  five-act 
historical  drama  in  the  Parisian  manner,  had  at  last  been  accepted  for 
performance  in  Dresden.  (Of  two  still  earlier  operas,  one  —  Die  Feen  —  had 
never  been  performed  at  all,  the  other  —  Das  Liebesverbot,  after  Shakespear's 
Measure  for  Measure  —  had  failed  resoundingly  in  Magdeburg  in  1836.)  Rienzi 


ALL  NEWTON  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

321  Chestnut  Street  •  West  Newton  02165 
Andrew  Wolf,  Director 

preser^ts 

The  Spring  Lectures 


Friday,  April  28,  11:30  A.M. 

Michael  Steinberg:  "Liszt  and  Wagner" 


The  lectures  have  been  planned  to  relate  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchiestra 
program  being  performed  on  the  same  day.  Each  lecture  is  followed  by  a 
light  lunch. 

Tickets  for  each  lecture  and  lunch  are  $6:00  and  may  be  obtained  by  calling 
527-4553  or  332-9380. 
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set  Dresden  on  its  ear,  and  Wagner's  second  Paris  opera  —  a  somber  romantic 
tragedy.  The  Flying  Dutchman  —  was  quickly  mounted.  Furthermore,  the 
recently  vacant  position  of  musical  director  was  offered  to  him. 

Wagner  badly  needed  the  financial  security  of  such  a  job,  so  he  accepted, 
though  with  misgivings.  It  left  him  little  time  for  composition,  little  time  to  work' 
out  his  ideas  for  reforming  the  opera.  And  —  also  like  Gustav  Mahler  in  Vienna 
sixty  years  later  —  though  he  would  rather  have  been  doing  something  else,  he 
took  the  job  more  seriously  than  suited  many  of  his  colleagues  and  superiors, 
requiring  high  standards  of  performance,  chafing  actively  against  long-established 
perquisites  and  incompetencies. 

His  later  operas  were  not  as  well  received  as  Rienzi.  The  Flying  Dutchman's 
equivocal  reception  was  followed  in  1845  by  an  even  cooler  welcome  for 
Tannhduser  and,  though  both  remained  in  the  Dresden  repertory  and  gradually 
won  a  sympathetic  audience,  they  found  few  performances  elsewhere.  Nor  were 
publishers  any  more  interested  than  impresarios,  so  Wagner  undertook  to  publish 
the  scores  himself,  thereby  going  disastrously  further  into  debt  than  his  congenital 
extravagance  had  already  placed  him.  His  financial  difficulties  were  no  secret 
from  his  employers  (indeed,  one  of  his  innumerable  loans  was  from  the  opera 
house's  pension  fund),  and  they  were  not  favorably  disposed  to  his  eminently 
rational  but  far-reaching  proposals  for  the  reform  of  the  Dresden  theaters.  In 
1848,  Wagner  completed  a  new  opera,  Lohengrin,  and  the  authorities,  evidently 
feeling  the  time  ripe  to  give  this  talented  but  troublesome  man  a  strong  rebuff, 
soon  withdrew  permission  for  its  production. 

During  this  time,  Wagner's  readings  in  German  medieval  literature  —  from 
which  the  stories  of  Tannhduser  and  Lohengrin  had  been  drawn  —  led  him  to  the 
complex  of  epic  Teutonic  and  Norse  mythology  about  the  Nibelungs  and  the 
all-powerful  Ring.  By  late  1848,  he  had  worked  this  material  into  a  libretto  for  an 
opera,  Siegfried's  Death.  But  further  progress  along  these  lines  was  interrupted  by 
local  manifestations  of  the  revolutionary  ferment  then  sweeping  Europe.  The 
profoundly  disaffected  Wagner,  pressed  by  his  creditors,  pessimistic  about  the 
future  of  his  work  under  the  existing  social  order,  associated  openly  with  radical 
elements  in  the  city.  In  the  spring  of  1849,  probably  feeling  that  his  tenure  there 
was  in  any  case  near  an  end    he  took  a  public  role  in  the  open  rebellion.  A 
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25  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass.  02116 
(617)  261-5150 
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warrant  was  put  out  for  his  arrest.  He  escaped,  eventually  making  his  way  to 
Switzerland,  which  was  to  be  his  headquarters  for  some  years  —  but  the  warrant 
stood,  and  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  he  could  safely  set  foot  in  many  of  the 
German  states. 

In  1850,  he  made  a  brief  stab  at  composing  music  for  Siegfried's  Death,  but  then 
turned  to  gathering  his  ideas  about  opera  and  its  reform  into  a  series  of  essays, 
the  most  important  of  them  a  long  manifesto  entitled  Opera  and  Drama.  Then  he 
decided  that  his  Nibelung  tale  required  more  exposition  than  a  single  opera  would 
provide,  so  he  drafted  an  additional  libretto.  The  Young  Siegfried  —  and  then 
two  more  to  precede  that.  The  Rhinegold  and  The  Va!k\/rie.  By  December  1852, 
he  had  in  hand  the  texts  for  an  unprecedented  four-evening  cycle  of  musical 
dramas. 

To  bring  such  a  project  to  performance  even  when  Wagner  was  musical 
director  in  Dresden  would  have  been  almost  unthinkable;  now,  it  was  still  further 
out  of  reach.  But  by  this  time  Wagner  had  acquired  an  extraordinary  confidence 
in  the  importance  of  his  mission  and  the  eventual  willingness  of  the  world  to 
accept  it.  Drawing  on  the  powerful  myths  of  their  past,  he  would  create  for  the 
politically  fragmented  German  people  a  modern  counterpart  to  ancient  Greek 
theater,  something  closer  to  a  religion  than  to  the  frivolous  entertainments  that 
now  filled  their  theaters,  something  utilizing  the  full  resources  of  musical, 
dramatic,  and  visual  art.  Should  this  be  beyond  the  reach  of  existing  institutions, 
a  special  festival  theater  would  have  to  be  established. 

That  he  was  without  the  influence,  funds,  or  position  to  bring  this  about  did 
not  seem  to  bother  Wagner.  Between  1853  and  1857,  he  composed  the  music  for 
more  than  half  of  the  Ring  before  setting  it  aside  in  favor  of  Tristan  and  Isolda 
(which,  beside  meeting  an  urgent  need  in  his  personal  life,  also  seemed  more 
practical  in  terms  of  performance  possibilities).  During  the  1850s  he  heard  none  of 
the  music  he  was  writing  —  indeed,  not  until  1861  did  he  finally  hear  Lohengrin, 
which  Liszt  had  produced  in  Weimar  in  1850  and  which  had  become,  along  with 
his  earlier  operas,  quite  popular  in  Germany.  The  "more  practical"  Tristan  finally 
came  to  performance  in  1865,  thanks  to  the  appearance  of  the  deus  ex  machina 
that  Wagner  had  confidently  expected  to  materialize.  King  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria. 
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The  subsequent  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg  was  presented  in  1868,  and  then  — 
against  Wagner's  wishes,  but  at  the  urgent  demand  of  the  impatient  Ludwig  — 
The  Rhinegold  in  1869  and  The  Valkyrie  in  1870  (Wagner  would  have  preferred 
to  wait  until  the  right  circumstances  prevailed  for  completion  and  performance  of 
The  Ring  in  its  entirety). 

Between  1870  and  1874,  Wagner  completed  the  cycle,  and  in  1876  the  festival 
he  had  imagined  nearly  twenty-five  years  earlier  finally  took  place,  in  a  theater 
built  to  his  specifications  in  the  small  Franconian  town  of  Bayreuth.  He  had  made 
it  happen  —  though  it  didn't  turn  out  quite  as  he  had  hoped:  the  whole  thing  was 
so  expensive  that  the  audience  was  not  the  German  people  at  large,  but  rather  the 
aristocrats  and  capitalists  of  Bismarck's  triumphantly  unified  Prussian  state,  most  of 
whom  were  impervious  to  the  high  moral  messages  implicit  in  the  drama.  (That  is 
still  pretty  much  the  situation  at  Bayreuth  today.) 

It  must  be  said  that  these  messages  are  not  always  clear.  In  recasting  his  initial 
conception  of  Siegfried's  Death  into  the  final  cycle,  Wagner  left  some  loose  ends. 
After  he  read  Schopenhauer's  The  World  as  Will  and  Idea  in  1854,  his  outlook 
on  the  world  took  a  more  pessimistic  turn,  leading  to  further  changes  and 
inconsistencies.  Since  most  of  this  took  place  after  the  completion  of  the  first  act 
of  The  Valkyrie,  however,  it  need  not  unduly  concern  us  here. 

The  Ring  is  about  power  and  love.  At  the  beginning  of  The  Rhinegold,  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  Wotan,  the  chief  of  the  gods,  and  is  symbolized  by  his  spear, 
on  which  are  carved  the  treaties  by  which  he  rules.  But  another  source  of 
potential  power  lies  at  the  depths  of  the  river  Rhine,  guarded  (somewhat 
frivolously)  by  the  three  Rhinedaughters:  this  Rhinegold,  should  it  be  made  into  a 
Ring,  would  make  its  owner  the  lord  of  the  world  —  but  he  can  forge  the  Ring 
only  if  he  will  curse  and  forswear  love.  Alberich,  of  the  dwarflike  race  of 
Nibelungs,  frustrated  in  his  passion  for  the  Rhinemaidens,  accepts  the  condition 
and  makes  off  with  the  gold.  With  the  Ring,  he  first  enslaves  his  fellow 
Nibelungs,  forcing  them  to  amass  for  him  a  mighty  hoard  of  gold. 

In  the  meantime,  Wotan  has  contracted  with  Fasolt  and  Fafner,  members  of 
another  race,  the  giants,  to  build  him  a  strong  and  secure  castle,  Valhalla,  from 
which  to  propagate  his  rule.  In  return,  he  has  promised  them  Freia,  the  goddess 
of  love  —  and  also  keeper  of  the  golden  apples  that  preserve  the  gods'  eternal 
youth.  He  doesn't  intend  to  keep  this  unwise  bargain,  however,  counting  on  the 
ingenuity  of  Loge,  god  of  fire,  to  find  a  substitute  payment.  When  the  tardy  Loge 
arrives,  he  brings  news  of  Alberich's  rape  of  the  gold,  which  threatens  gods  and 
giants  equally.  Fafner  and  Fasolt  agree  that  Alberich's  gold  would  be  an 
acceptable  substitute  for  Freia.  Wotan  —  trapped  by  his  own  double-dealing  with 
the  giants,  fearful  of  Alberich's  power,  and  himself  greedy  for  the  Ring  —  takes 
the  gold  and  Ring  from  Alberich  by  trickery  and  main  force,  but  the  dwarf  lays 
on  it  a  fearsome  curse:  the  Ring  will  bring  doom  to  all  who  own  it.  Wotan, 
nevertheless,  tries  to  withhold  the  Ring  from  the  hoard  of  gold  that  is  Freia's 
ransom,  ceding  it  only  at  the  stern  advice  of  the  all-knowing  earth  mother  Erda. 
Immediately  the  giants  battle  over  the  Ring's  ownership.  Fafner  kills  Fasolt,  and 
the  efficacy  of  Alberich's  curse  is  mainifest. 

Wotan  now  faces  a  difficult  dilemma.  The  unambitious  Fafner,  who  has  trans- 
formed himself  into  a  ferocious  dragon  and  broods  over  his  hoard  in  a  forest 
cave,  represents  no  threat  to  the  gods.  But  should  Alberich  ever  recover  his 
talisman,  Wotan's  world  order  would  again  be  at  risk.  Bound  by  his  treaty  with 
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the  giants,  Wotan  may  not  touch  Fafner.  In  search  of  wisdom,  he  visits  Erda, 
who  bears  him  nine  martial  daughters,  the  Valkyries;  they  ride  the  skies  in 
search  of  fallen  mortal  heroes  and  take  them  to  Valhalla  to  form  a  defending  army 
(Briinnhilde,  Wotan's  favorite  among  these  daughters,  is  the  Valkyrie  of  the 
second  opera's  title;  she  doesn't  appear  in  the  first  act).  And  a  mortal  woman 
gives  him  twin  children,  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde,  who  know  their  father  only  as 
"Walse."  Separated  from  his  sister  at  an  early  age,  Siegmund  is  trained  by 
"Walse"  to  be  a  fierce  and  rebellious  hero,  and  then  left  to  fend  for  himself  —  in 
the  hope  that  this  independent  spirit  will  win  the  Ring  from  Fafner,  will  do  what 
Wotan  cannot. 

As  the  first  act  of  The  Valkyrie  begins,  the  exhausted  Siegmund,  weaponless 
and  in  flight,  stumbles  into  the  hut  where  he  will  find  —  though  without 
recognizing  them  at  first  —  his  lost  sister,  a  kinsman  of  the  warriors  who  have 
been  pursuing  him  (Hunding,  that  sister's  husband),  and  the  sword  that  his  father 
once  promised  would  appear  in  his  hour  of  greatest  need.  Siegmund  is  secretive 
about  himself,  too:  he  identifies  himself  as  "Wehwalt"  (Woeful)  and  his  father  as 
"Wolfe,"  so  that  Sieglinde  does  not  recognize  him  at  once,  though  we  sense  in     , 
their  quickly  evident  sympathy  a  gradual  mutual  recognition  as  well  as  a  growing 
physical  passion. 

That  wasn't  part  of  Wotan's  plan,  but  the  sword  Nothung,  which  was,  proves 
the  downfall  of  the  plan.  In  the  opera's  second  act,  Wotan  will  be  made  to  realize 
that,  with  the  sword,  Siegmund  is  no  longer  the  "free  hero"  that  the  situation 
demands,  and  he  must  withdraw  this  supernatural  aid;  Siegmund  will  die  in  battle 
with  Hunding.  By  then,  however,  Sieglinde  will  be  carrying  Siegmund's  son,  and 
this  new  hero,  truly  free  of  Wotan's  sponsorship,  will  be  the  one  to  take  the  Ring 
from  Fafner;  eventually,  at  the  cycle's  end,  it  will  be  returned  to  the  cleansing 
waters  of  the  Rhine. 

Amid  these  mighty  events,  the  first  act  of  The  Valkyrie  is  almost  an  interlude, 
an  episode  in  which  love  prevails  over  the  powerful  forces  in  the  background. 
With  its  lyrical  climax  in  the  passionate  mutual  recognition  of  Siegmund  and 
Sieglinde,  it  is  certainly  the  most  popular  extended  passage  from  The  Ring  for 
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concert  purposes.  As  the  beginning  of  the  part  of  the  tale  involving  mortals,  it 
makes  but  few  dramatic  and  musical  references  to  the  preceding  opera,  though  in 
the  next  act  the  stor>^  of  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  will  merge  into  the  central 
narrative.  Presenting  in  concert  such  an  extended  section  of  a  Wagnerian  drama 
shows  his  purposes  far  more  clearly  than  the  old  tradition  (now  fortunately  on 
the  wane)  of  programming  those  orchestral  passages  that  Tovey  so  aptly 
characterized  as  ''bleeding  chunks"—  many  of  them,  such  as  the  one  called 
"Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey,"  essentially  transitions  that  make  little  sense  when  torn 
from  their  original  points  of  arrival  and  departure. 

For,  to  quote  Tovey  again,  "Wagner's  achievement  consisted  in  refashioning  the 
whole  texture  and  form  of  music  until  it  covered  the  drama  on  a  time-scale 
measured  by  hours  instead  of  minutes."  Instead  of  breaking  a  story  down  into  a 
series  of  episodes  suitable  for  lyrical  treatment  and  then  connecting  them  with 
narrative  elements  set  to  very  simple  music  (recitative),  he  sought  to  make  each 
act  a  continuous  sweep  —  with,  naturally,  rising  and  falling  tensions  but  no  full 
stops.  There  are  still  "set  pieces"  —  the  Wagnerian  equivalents  of  arias  and  duets 
in  earlier  opera  —  but  they  are  smoothly  embedded  in  the  continuing  fabric, 
which  flows  primarily  in  the  orchestra. 

That  shift  of  the  center  of  gravity  from  the  voice  to  the  orchestra  is  an  essential 
part  of  W^agner's  technique.  In  the  orchestra,  he  introduces  his  themes  and 
develops  them,  giving  form  and  atmosphere  to  the  less  lyrical  episodes,  building 
the  associations  between  dramatic  elements  and  musical  themes  that,  at  the 
climaxes,  when  the  themes  are  transfigured  in  glowing  colors  and  powerful  vocal 
melody,  develop  great  emotional  weight.  And  Wagner's  use  of  the  orchestra, 
along  with  his  skillful  management  of  harmony  and  pacing,  helps  to  shape  those 
big  sweeps:  the  first  act  of  The  Valkyrie  moves  from  darkness  to  light  as  the 
music  passes  from  minor  keys  to  major,  from  the  lower  regions  of  the  orchestra 
to  the  brightest  colors  of  high  strings  and  brass  at  the  end. 

The  main  subdivisions  of  the  act's  progress  are  as  follows: 

1)  The  Prelude,  a  depiction  of  the  raging  storm  outside  (D  minor). 

2)  The  scene  between  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  (D  minor).  The  curtain  rises  as 
the  tread  of  the  storm  dies  to  a  pianissimo  mutter.  The  cellos  lead  during  most  of 
the  episode,  introducing  several  themes  related  to  the  children  of  Walse;  the  last 
of  these  is  meditated  upon  in  a  moving  coda  to  the  scene,  against  a  gentle 
background  of  four  horns. 

3)  The  scene  between  Siegmund  and  Hunding,  with  Sieglinde  as  observer  (C 
minor).  Hunding's  theme  is  first  heard,  as  it  were,  offstage,  and  then  in  its  full 
panoply  of  tubas.  Siegmund  tells  his  story,  punctuated  by  rough  martial  figures 
(including  the  bare  rhythm  of  Hunding's  tune).  At  the  mention  of  his  father's 
disappearance,  the  trombones  softly  intone  the  theme  of  Valhalla  —  one  of  the  few 
important  musical  carryovers  from  The  Rhinegold  (it  will  recur  later,  when 
Sieglinde  tells  of  the  mysterious  visitor  who  planted  the  sword  in  the  tree).  At  the 
end  of  Siegmund's  tale  ("Nun  weisst  du,  fragende  Frau  .  .  ."),  a  new  and  somber 
theme,  associated  with  the  grim  lot  of  Walse's  children,  is  heard.  Hunding's 
challenge  brings  back  his  music,  and  its  rhythm  persists  into  the  beginning  of  the 
next  episode.  Just  before  Sieglinde  leaves,  as  she  looks  pointedly  towards  the 
sword  hidden  in  the  tree,  we  hear  its  motive  for  the  first  time,  thrusting  up 
quietly  in  the  bass  trumpet  (an  orchestral  color  not  heard  since  the  Prelude)  and 
echoed  in  minor  by  the  English  horn. 
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4)  Siegmund's  monologue  and  the  love  duet  (beginning  in  A  minor  and 
working  through  several  keys  to  the  final  G  major).  This  is  made  up  of  several 
shorter  curves,  reaching  climaxes  in  Siegmund's  cry  to  his  father,  again  just  before 
the  door  flies  open  and  spring  moonlight  floods  in,  and  again  as  Siegmund  draws 
the  sword  from  the  tree.  In  the  period  of  relative  repose  after  the  door  opens 
comes  a  pair  of  "arias"  in  which  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  respectively 
apostrophize  the  spring,  after  which  a  short  new  motive  (Sieglinde's  "O  lass'  in 
Nahe")  dominates  the  texture  for  a  while.  At  the  end  of  the  act,  much  prior 
material  is  brought  into  combination,  with  the  Sword  theme  naturally  in  the 
foreground. 

—  David  Hamilton 
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Die  Walkiire 


The  Valkyrie 


Act  I 


Text  by  Richard  Wagner 
English  translation  by  Andrew  Porter 

Act  One 

Inside  a  Dwelling 

In  the  middle  stands  a  mighty  ash-tree,  whose  prominent  roots 
spread  wide  and  lose  themselves  in  the  ground.  The  summit  of  the 
tree  is  cut  off  by  a  jointed  roof,  so  pierced  that  the  trunk  and  the 
boughs  branching  out  on  every  side  pass  through  it,  through  openings 
made  exactly  to  fit.  We  assume  that  the  top  of  the  tree  spreads  out 
above  the  roof.  Around  the  trunk  of  the  ash,  as  central  point,  a  room 
has  been  constructed.  The  walls  are  of  rudely  hewn  wood,  here  and 
there  hung  with  plaited  and  woven  rugs.  In  the  foreground,  right,  is  a 
hearth,  whose  chimney  goes  up  sideways  to  the  roof;  behind  the 
hearth  is  an  inner  room,  like  a  storeroom,  reached  by  a  few  wooden 
steps.  In  front  of  it,  half-drawn,  is  a  plaited  hanging.  In  the 
background,  an  entrance-door  with  a  simple  wooden  latch.  Left,  the 
door  to  an  inner  chamber,  similarly  reached  by  steps.  Further 
forward,  on  the  same  side,  a  table  with  a  broad  bench  fastened  to  the 
wall  behind  it  and  wooden  stools  in  front  of  it. 

A  short  orchestral  prelude  of  violent,  stormy  character  introduces 
the  scene.  When  the  curtain  rises,  Siegmund,  from  without,  hastily 
opens  the  main  door  and  enters.  It  is  towards  evening;  a  fierce 
thunderstorm  is  just  about  to  die  down.  For  a  moment,  Siegmund 
keeps  his  hand  on  the  latch  and  looks  around  the  room;  he  seems 
to  be  exhausted  by  tremendous  exertions;  his  raiment  and  general 
appearance  proclaim  him  a  fugitive.  Seeing  no  one,  he  closes  the 
door  behind  him,  walks  to  the  hearth,  and  throws  himself  down  there, 
exhausted,  on  a  bearskin  rug. 

Scene  One 

SIEGMUND  SIEGMUND 

Wes  Herd  dies  auch  sei.  The  storm  drove  me  here; 

hier  muss  ich  rasten.  here  I  must  shelter. 

(He  sinks  back  and  remains  for  a  while  stretched  out,  motionless. 
Sieglinde  enters  from  the  door  of  the  inner  room,  thinking  that  her 
husband  has  returned.  Her  grave  look  changes  to  one  of  surprise 
when  she  sees  a  stranger  on  the  hearth.) 

SIEGLINDE  SIEGLINDE 

(still  at  the  back) 

Ein  fremder  Mann?  A  stranger  here? 

Ihn  muss  ich  fragen.  Where  has  he  come  from? 

(Quietly,  she  comes  a  few  steps  closer.) 

Wer  kam  ins  Haus  Who  sought  this  house, 

und  liegt  dort  am  Herd?  and  lies  by  the  fire? 

(As  Siegmund  does  not  move,  she  comes  a  little 

closer  and  looks  at  him.) 

Miide  liegt  er  He's  exhausted 

von  Weges  Miihn:  and  makes  no  move. 

schwanden  die  Sinne  ihm?  Can  he  have  fainted  there. 

Ware  er  siech?  or  is  he  dead? 
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(She  bends  over  him  and  listens.) 
Noch  schwillt  ihm  der  Atem;  Ah  no,  he  is  breathing; 

das  Auge  nur  schloss  er.  "  it  seems  that  he's  sleeping. 

Mutig  diinkt  mich  der  Mann,  Valiant,  strong  is  the  man, 

sank  er  miid  auch  hin.  though  he's  weary  now. 


SIEGMUND 


Ein  Quell!  Ein  Quell! 


SIEGMUND 
(suddenly  raises  his  head) 

A  drink!  a  drink! 


SIEGLINDE  SIEGLINDE 

Erquickung  schaff  ich.  I'll  bring  some  water. 

(She  quickly  takes  a  drinking-horn  and  goes  out  of 
the  house  with  it.  Returning  with  it  filled,  she 
offers  it  to  Siegmund.) 

Labung  biet  ich  Cool  your  lips  with  this  drink 

dem  lechzenden  Gaumen:  that  I've  brought  you! 

Wasser,  wie  du  gewollt!  Water — will  you  not  drink? 

SIEGMUND  SIEGMUND 

(drinks  and  hands  her  back  the  horn.  As  he  signals 
his  thanks  with  his  head,  his  glance  fastens  on  her 
features  with  growing  interest.) 

Kiihlende  Labung  Cool  and  refreshing  — 

gab  mir  der  Quell,  now  I  am  well; 

des  Miiden  Last  my  load  of  care 

machte  er  leicht;  suddenly  light; 

erfrischt  ist  der  Mut,  my  spirits  revive; 

das  Aug'  erfreut  my  eyes  enjoy 

des  Sehens  selige  Lust.  a  blessed,  glorious  sight. 

Wer  ist's,  der  so  mir  es  labt?  And  who  has  brought  me  to  life? 


SIEGLINDE 

Dies  Haus  und  dies  Weib 
sind  Hundings  Eigen; 
gastlich  gonn'  er  dir  Rast: 
harre,  bis  heim  er  kehrt! 


SIEGLINDE 

This  house  and  this  wife 
belong  to  Hunding. 
He  will  welcome  his  guest: 
wait  here  till  he  returns. 


SIEGMUND 

Waffenlos  bin  ich: 

dem  wunden  Gast 
wird  dein  Gatte  nicht  wehren. 


SIEGMUND 

Weaponless  am  I: 
a  wounded  guest 

cannot  trouble  your  husband. 

SIEGLINDE  SIEGLINDE 

(with  anxious  haste) 
Die  Wunden  weise  mir  schnell!  Oh  quickly  show  me  the  wounds! 

SIEGMUND  SIEGMUND 

(shakes  himself  and  sits  up  quickly.) 
Gering  sind  sie,  A  scratch  merely, 

der  Rede  nicht  wert;  unworthy  your  care; 

noch  fiigen  des  Leibes  no  bone  in  my  body 

Glieder  sich  fest.  broken  at  all. 
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Hatten  halb  so  stark  wie  mein  Arm 
Schild  und  Speer  mir  gehalten, 
nimmer  floh  ich  dem  Feind; 
doch  zerschellten  mir  Speer  und  Schild. 

Der  Feinde  Meute 

hetzte  mich  miid, 

Gewitterbrunst 

brach  meinen  Leib; 
doch  schneller,  als  ich  der  Meute, 
schwand  die  Miidigkeit  mir; 
sank  auf  die  Lider  mir  Nacht, 
die  Sonne  lacht  mir  nun  neu. 


Had  my  shield  and  spear  been  as  strong, 

half  as  strong  as  my  body> 

I  would  never  have  fled; 

but  they  shattered  my  spear  and  shield. 

And  so  I  fled 

the  enemies'  rage; 

a  thunderstorm 
broke  overhead. 
Yet,  swifter  than  I  was  fleeing, 
all  my  faintness  has  fled. 
Darkness  had  covered  my  eyes — 
the  sunlight  smiles  on  me  now. 


SIEGLINDE  SIEGLINDE 

(goes  to  the  storeroom,  fills  a  horn  with  mead,  and 
offers  it  to  Siegmund  with  friendly  eagerness.) 
Des  seimigen  Metes  I  bring  you  a  drink 

siissen  Trank  of  honeyed  mead; 

mogst  du  mir  nicht  verschmahn.  say  that  you'll  not  refuse. 

SIEGMUND  SIEGMUND 

Schmecktest  du  mir  ihn  zu?  Will  you  not  taste  it  first? 

(Sieglinde  sips  from  the  horn  and  gives  it  back  to 
him.  Siegmund  takes  a  long  draught,  while  his 
gaze  rests  on  her  with  growing  warmth.  Still 
gazing,  he  takes  the  horn  from  his  lips  and  lets  it 
sink  slowly,  while  the  expression  on  his  face  tells 
of  strong  emotion.  He  sighs  deeply,  and  gloomily 
lowers  his  gaze  to  the  ground.  With  trembling  voice:) 


Einen  Unseligen  labtest  du: 
Unheil  wende 
der  Wunsch  von  dir! 

Gerastet  hab  ich 
and  siiss  geruht: 
weiter  wend  ich  den  Schritt, 

SIEGLINDE 


Evil  fortune's  never  far  from  me: 
may  I  keep  it 
away  from  you! 
(He  starts  up  to  go.) 

I  rested 'sweetly; 
I  feel  refreshed. 
I  must  go  on  my  way. 
(He  moves  towards  the  back.) 


SIEGLINDE 
(turning  round  quickly) 
Wer  verfolgt  dich,  dass  du  schon  fliehst?      Who  pursues  you?  Why  must  you  flee? 

SIEGMUND  SIEGMUND 

(arrested  by  her  cry;  slowly  and  sadly) 

Misswende  folgt  mir.  111  fate  pursues  me, 

wohin  ich  fliehe;  follows  my  footsteps; 

Misswende  naht  mir,  ill  fate  advances — 

wo  ich  mich  zeige.  soon  it  will  reach  me. 

Dir,  Frau,  doch  bleibe  sie  fern!  This  ill  fate  you  must  not  share! 

Fort  wend  ich  Fuss  und  Blick.  So  I  must  leave  your  house. 

(He  strides  swiftly  to  the  door  and  lifts  the  latch.) 
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SIEGLINDE  SIEGIUNDE 

(calling  to  him  with  impetuous  self-forgetfulness) 
So  bleibe  hier!  No,  do  not  leave! 

Nicht  bringst  du  Unheil  dahin.  You  bring  no  ill  fate  to  me, 

wo  Unheil  im  Hause  wohnt!  for  ill  fate  has  long  been  here! 

SIEGMUND  SIEGMUND 

(deeply  moved,  remains  where  he  is;  he  gazes 
intently  at  Sieglinde,  who  lowers  her  eyes  in 
embarrassment  and  sadness.  A  long  silence. 
Siegmund  returns  into  the  room.) 
Wehwalt  hiess  ich  mich  selbst:  Wehwalt,  that  is  my  name, 

Hunding  v^ill  ich  erwarten.  Hunding  —  I  wrill  avy^ait  him. 

(He  leans  against  the  hearth;  his  eyes  fix  them- 
selves with  calm  and  steady  sympathy  on  Sieglinde. 
Slowly,  she  raises  her  eyes  again  to  his. 
They  gaze  into  one  another's  eyes,  during  a  long         * 
silence,  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  emotion.) 

Scene  Two 

Suddenly  Sieglinde  starts,  listens,  and  hears 
Hunding,  who  is  leading  his  horse  to  the  stable 
outside.  She  goes  quickly  to  the  door  and  opens  it. 
Hunding,  armed  with  shield  and  spear,  enters,  and 
pauses  at  the  threshold  on  perceiving  Siegmund. 
He  turns  to  Sieglinde  with  a  glance  of  stern  inquiry. 

SIEGLINDE  SIEGLINDE 

(in  answer  to  Hunding's  look) 

There  he  lay, 


Mild  am  Herd 
fand  ich  den  Mann: 
Not  fiihrt'  ihn  ins  Haus. 

HUNDING 

Du  labtest  ihn? 

SIEGLINDE 

Den  Gaumen  letzt'  ich  ihm, 
gastlich  sorgt'  ich  sein! 

SIEGMUND 


feeble  and  faint; 
need  drove  him  in  here. 

HUNDING 

You  cared  for  him? 

SIEGLINDE 

I  said  you'd  v^elcome  him; 
greeted  him  as  guest. 

SIEGMUND 


Dach  und  Trank 
dank  ich  ihr: 
willst  du  dein  Weib  drum  schelten? 


(watching  Hunding  calmly  and  firmly) 
Rest  and  drink, 


both  she  brought: 
Why  should  you  then  reproach  her? 

HUNDING 

Sacred  is  my  hearth; 
sacred  keep  you  my  house. 


HUNDING 

Heilig  ist  mein  Herd: 
heilig  sei  dir  mein  Haus! 

(He  hands  his  weapons  to  Sieglinde,  and  says  to  her:) 

Rust  uns  Mannern  das  Mahl!  Go,  make  ready  our  meal! 

(Sieglinde  hangs  the  weapons  on  the  branches  of 
the  ash-tree,  fetches  food  and  drink  from  the  store- 
room, and  prepares  the  table  for  supper. 
Involuntarily  she  turns  her  eyes  again  to  Siegmund. 
Hunding  looks  keenly  and  with  astonishment  at 
Siegmund's  features,  comparing  them  with  his  wife's;  aside:) 
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Wie  gleicht  er  dem  Weibe! 

Der  gleissende  Wurm 

glanzt  auch  ihm  aus  dem  Auge. 

(He  hides  his  surprise  and  turns, 
to  Siegmund.) 

Weit  her,  traun, 

kamst  du  des  Wegs; 

ein  Ross  nicht  ritt, 

der  Rast  hier  fand: 

welch  schHmme  Pfade 

schufen  dir  Pein? 

SIEGMUND 

Durch  Wald  und  Wiese, 

Heide  und  Hain, 

fegte  mich  Sturm 

und  Starke  Not: 
nicht  kenn  ich  den  Weg,  den  ich  kam, 

Wohin  ich  irrte, 

weiss  ich  noch  minder: 
Kunde  gewann'  ich  des  gern. 


He  looks  like  my  wife  there! 
A  glittering  snake 
seems  to  shine  in  their  glances, 
as  if  unconcerned. 

You  have  strayed 
far  from  your  path; 
you  rode  no  horse 
to  reach  my  house. 
What  painful  journey 
brought  you  to  me? 

SIEGMUND 

Through  field  and  forest, 

meadow  and  marsh, 

driven  by  storm 

and  starkest  need  — 
I  know  not  the  way  that  I  took; 

nor  can  I  tell  you 

where  I  have  wandered. 
May  I  now  learn  it  from  you? 


HUNDING 


HUNDING 
(at  the  table,  motioning  to  Siegmund  to  sit) 


Des  Dach  dich  deckt, 
des  Haus  dich  hegt, 

Hunding  heisst  der  Wirt; 
wendest  von  hier  du 
nach  West  den  Schritt, 
in  Hofen  reich 
hausen  dort  Sippen, 

die  Hundings  Ehre  behiiten. 


This  house  is  mine, 

this  land  is  mine; 
Hunding  is  your  host. 

Turn  to  the  west 

when  you  leave  my  house, 

and  there  my  kin 

dwell  in  rich  homesteads, 
where  Hunding's  honor  is  guarded. 
You  may  honor  me  too: 
will  my  guest  not  tell  me  his  name? 


Gonnt  mir  Ehre  mein  Gast, 
wird  sein  Name  nun  mir  genannt. 

(Siegmund,  who  has  sat  down  at  the  table,  gazes 
thoughtfully  in  front  of  him.  Sieglinde  has  placed 
herself  next  to  Hunding,  opposite  Siegmund,  on 
whom  she  fastens  her  eyes  with  evident  sympathy 
and  intentness.  Hunding,  observing  them  both:) 

Tragst  du  Sorge,  Though  you  fear 

mir  zu  vertraun,  to  trust  it  to  me, 

der  Frau  hier  gib  doch  Kunde:  my  wife  here  longs  to  hear  it 

sieh,  wie  gierig  sie  dich  fragt!  See,  how  eagerly  she  asks! 


SIEGLINDE 

Gast,  wer  du  bist, 
wiisst'ich  gern. 

SIEGMUND 


SIEGLINDE 
(unembarrassed  and  eager) 

Guest,  I  would  know 
who  you  are. 

SIEGMUND 
(looks  up,  gazes  into  her  eyes,  and  begins  gravely.) 
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Friedmund  darf  ich  nicht  heissen; 

Frohwalt  mocht'  ich  wohl  sein: 

doch  Wehwalt  muss  ich  mich  nennen. 

Wolfe,  der  war  mein  Vater; 

zu  zwei  kam  ich  zur  Welt, 

eine  Zwillingsschwester  und  ich. 

Friih  schwanden  mir 

Mutter  und  Maid; 

die  mich  gebar 

und  die  mit  mir  sie  barg, 
kaum  hab  ich  je  sie  gekannt. 
Wehrlich  und  stark  war  Wolfe; 
der  Feinde  wuchsen  ihm  viel. 

Zum  Jagen  zog 

mit  dem  Jungen  der  Alte: 

von  Hetze  und  Harst 

einst  kehrten  sie  heim: 
da  lag  das  Wolfsnest  leer. 

Zu  Schutt  gebrannt 

der  prangende  Saal, 

zum  Stumpf  der  Eiche 

bliihender  Stamm; 

erschlagen  der  Mutter 

mutiger  Leib, 

verschwunden  in  Gluten 

der  Schwester  Spur. 
Uns  schuf  die  herbe  Not 
der  Neidinge  harte  Schar. 

Geachtet  floh 

der  Alte  mit  mir; 

lange  Jahre 

lebte  der  Junge 
mit  Wolfe  im  wilden  Wald: 

Manche  Jagd 

ward  auf  sie  gemacht; 

doch  mutig  wehrte 

das  Wolfspaar  sich. 

(turning 
Ein  Wolfing  kundet  dir  das, 
den  als'Wolfing'mancher  wohl  kennt. 

HUNDING 

Wunder  und  wilde  Mare 

kiindest  du,  kiihner  Gast, 

Wehwalt,  der  Wolfing! 

Mich  diinkt,  von  dem  wehrlichen  Paar 

vernahm  ich  dunkle  Sage, 

kannt'  ich  auch  Wolfe 

und  Wolfing  nicht. 


Friedmund  no  one  could  call  me; 

Frohwalt  —  would  that  I  were! 

I'm  Wehwalt,  named  for  my  sorrow. 

Wolfe,  he  was  my  father; 

his  two  children  were  twins  — 

my  unhappy  sister  and  I. 

Both  mother  and  sister 

were  lost  — 

my  mother  killed 

and  my  sister  borne  off  — 
taken  while  I  was  a  boy. 
Valiant  and  strong  was  Wolfe; 
his  foes  were  many  and  fierce. 

And  hunters  bold 

were  the  boy  and  his  father. 

Once,  weary  and  worn, 

we  came  from  the  chase, 
and  found  our  home  laid  waste. 

A  heap  of  ash 

was  all  that  was  left; 

a  stump  where  once 

an  oak  tree  had  stood; 

the  corpse  of  my  mother 

lay  at  my  feet; 

all  trace  of  my  sister 

was  lost  in  smoke. 
This  cruel  blow  was  dealt 
by  ruffians  who  sought  revenge. 

As  outlaws  then 

we  took  to  the  woods; 

there  I  lived 

with  Wolfe  my  father; 
in  hunting  I  spent  my  youth. 

Many  a  raid 

was  made  on  us  both, 

but  we  had  learnt 

to  defend  our  lives, 
to  Hunding) 

A  Wolfing  tells  you  this  tale, 
and  as  'Wolfing'  often  I'm  known. 

HUNDING 

Wonderful,  wild  adventures 

came  to  our  daring  guest, 

Wehwalt  the  Wolfing! 

I  think  that  I've  heard  of  the  pair, 

I've  heard  unholy  stories 

spoken  of  Wolfe 

and  Wolfing  too. 
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SIEGLINDE 

SIEGLINDE 

Doch  weiter  kiinde,  Fremder: 

But  tell  us  more,  O  stranger: 

wo  weilt  dein  Vater  jetzt? 

where  is  your  father  now? 

SIEGMUND 

SIEGMUND 

Ein  starkes  Jagen  auf  uns 

The  ruffians  raided  again, 

stellten  die  Neidinge  an: 

fell  on  my  father  and  me; 

Der  Jager  viele 

and  many  hunters 

fielen  den  Wolfen, 

fell  in  the  battle; 

in  Flucht  durch  den  Wald 

they  fled  through  the  wood. 

trieb  sie  das  Wild: 

chased  by  us  both; 

wie  Spreu  zerstob  uns  der  Feind. 

like  chaff  we  scattered  the  foe. 

Doch  ward  ich  vom  Vater  versprengt; 

They  parted  my  father  from  me; 

seine  Spur  verlor  ich. 

in  the  fight  I  lost  him. 

je  langer  ich  forschte: 

A  long  while  I  sought  him. 

eines  Wolfes  Fell  nur 

Though  I  found  the  wolf-skin 

traf  ich  im  Forst; 

that  he  had  worn. 

leer  lag  das  vor  mir. 

no  more  could  I  find; 

den  Vater  fand  ich  nicht. 

my  father  was  not  there. 

Aus  dem  Wald  trieb  es  mich  fort; 

Then  I  lost  my  love  for  the  woods; 

mich  drangt'  es  zu  Mannern 

I  mingled  with  warriors 

und  Frauen. 

and  women. 

Wieviel  ich  traf, 

But  all  in  vain. 

wo  ich  sie  fand. 

often  I  tried 

ob  ich  um  Freund', 

to  find  a  friend. 

um  Frauen  warb. 

to  woo  a  maid  — 

immer  doch  war  ich  geachtet: 

everywhere  I  was  rejected. 

Unheil  lag  auf  mir. 

Ill  fate  lay  on  me 

Was  Rechtes  je  ich  riet. 

For  what  I  thought  was  right. 

andern  diinkte  es  arg, 

others  reckoned  was  wrong, 

was  schlimm  immer  mir  schien, 

and  what  seemed  to  me  bad. 

andere  gaben  ihm  Gunst, 

others  held  to  be  good. 

In  Fehde  fiel  ich,  wo  ich  mich  fand, 

And  so  it  was  wherever  I  went. 

Zorn  traf  mich,  wohin  ich  zog; 

outlawed  by  all  whom  I  met; 

gehrt'  ich  nach  Wonne, 

striving  for  gladness. 

weckt'  ich  nur  Weh: 

found  only  woe! 

drum  musst'  ich  mich  Wehwalt 

And  so  I  was  Wehwalt 

nennen; 

always; 

des  Wehes  waltet'  ich  nur. 

Yes,  Wehwalt!  —  sad  was  my  fate. 

(He  turns  his  eyes  to  Sieglinde 

and  observes  her  sympathetic  glance. 

HUNDING 

HUNDING 

Die  so  leidig  Los  dir  beschied, 

So  the  Norn  who  dealt  you  this  fate. 

nicht  liebte  dich  die  Norn': 

she  felt  no  love  for  you: 

froh  nicht  griisst  dich  der  Mann, 

No  one  greets  you  with  joy 

dem  fremd  als  Gast  du  nahst. 

when  you  arrive  as  guest. 
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SIEGLINDE 

Feige  niir  furchten  den, 

der  waffenlos  einsam  fahrt! 

Kiinde  noch,  Gast, 

wie  du  im  Kampf 
zuletzt  die  Waffe  verlorst! 

SIEGMUND 


Ein  trauriges  Kind 
rief  mich  zum  Trutz: 
vermahlen  wollte 
der  Magen  Sippe 
dem  Mann  ohne  Minne  die  Maid. 

Wider  den  Zwang 

zog  ich  zum  Schutz, 

der  Dranger  Tross 

traf  ich  im  Kampf: 
dem  Sieger  sank  der  Feind. 
Erschlagen  lagen  die  Briider: 
die  Leichen  umschlang  da  die  Maid, 
den  Grimm  verjagt'  ihr  der  Gram. 
Mit  wilder  Tranen  Flut 
betroff  sie  weinend  die  Wal: 
um  des  Mordes  der  eignen  Briider 
klagte  die  unsel'ge  Braut. 

Der  Erschlagnen  Sippen 

stiirmten  daher; 

iibermachtig 

achzten  nach  Raclie  sie; 

rings  um  die  Statte 

ragten  mir  Feinde. 

Doch  von  der  Wal 

wich  nicht  die  Maid; 

mit  Schild  und  Speer 

schirmt'  ich  sie  lang, 

bis  Speer  und  Schild 

im  Harst  mir  zerhaun. 
Wund  und  waffenlos  stand  ich  — 
sterben  sah  ich  die  Maid: 
mich  hetzte  das  wiitende  Heer  — 
auf  den  Leichen  lag  sie  tot. 


SIEGLINDE 

Manly  hearts  do  not  fear 

a  weaponless  lonely  man! 

Tell  us  more,  guest; 

tell  of  the  fight 
in  which  your  weapons  were  lost. 

SIEGMUND 
(with  increasing  excitement) 

A  girl  in  distress 

called  for  my  aid; 

her  kinsmen  wanted 

to  force  the  maiden 
to  marry  a  husband  she  feared. 

Hearing  her  cry, 

I  came  to  her  help. 

Her  cruel  kin 

met  me  in  fight; 
they  fell  before  my  spear. 
I'd  killed  her  fierce,  cruel  brothers. 
The  maid  threw  her  arms  round  the  dead; 
her  rage  had  turned  into  grief. 
With  wildly  streaming  eyes 
she  bathed  the  dead  with  her  tears, 
as  she  mourned  for  the  death  of  those 
who'd  wronged  her  —  that  ill-fated  bride. 

Then  her  brothers'  kinsmen 

rushed  to  the  fight; 

vowing  vengeance, 

angrily  fell  on  me, 

raging  around  me, 

eager  to  kill  me. 

Meanwhile  the  maid 

stayed  by  the  dead; 

my  shield  and  spear 

sheltered  her  life, 

till  spear  and  shield 

were  hacked  from  my  hand. 
I  was  weaponless,  wounded; 
she  was  killed  while  I  watched: 
I  fled  from  the  furious  host; 
on  the  bodies  she  lay  dead. 


(turning  to  Sieglinde  with  a  look  filled  with  sorrowful  fervour) 

Nun  weisst  du,  fragende  Frau,  You  asked  me,  now  you  must  know 

warum  ich  Friedmund  —  nicht  heisse!  why  I'm  not  Friedmund  —  but  Wehwalt! 

(He  stands  up  and  walks  to  the  hearth.  Sieglinde, 
pale  and  deeply  stirred,  lowers  her  eyes.) 
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HUNDING 

Ich  weiss  ein  wildes  Geschlecht, 

nicht  heilig  ist  ihm 

was  andern  hehr: 
verhasst  ist  es  alien  und  mir. 
Zur  Rache  ward  ich  gerufen, 

Sijhne  zu  nehmen 

fiir  Sippenblut: 

zu  spat  kam  ich 

und  kehre  nun  helm, 
des  fliicht'gen  Frevlers  Spur 
im  eignen  Haus  zu  erspahn. 

Mein  Haus  hiitet. 

Wolfing,  dich  heut; 
fiir  die  Nacht  nahm  ich  dich  auf; 

mit  starker  Waffe 

doch  wehre  dich  morgen; 
zum  Kampfe  kies  ich  den  Tag: 
fur  Tote  zahlst  du  mir  Zoll. 


HUNDING 


(rises.! 


I  know  a  quarrelsome  race; 

they  do  not  respect 

what  we  revere; 
they  are  hated  by  all  men  —  and  me. 
I  heard  a  summons  to  vengeance: 

Death  to  the  stranger 

who  killed  our  kin! 

Too  late  came  I, 

but  now  that  I'm  home, 
I  find  that  stranger  here; 
he  sought  my  house  for  his  rest. 


iHe  advances. 


My  house  guards  you, 

Wolfing,  today; 
for  the  night  you  are  my  guest. 

But  find  some  weapons 

to  serve  you  tomorrow; 
I  choose  the  day  for  our  fight: 


You'll  pay  me  blood  for  their  blood. 
(With  anxious  gestures  Sieglinde  steps  between  the  two  men. 
Hunding,  harshly:) 
Fort  aus  dem  Saal!  Go  from  the  room! 

Saume  hier  nicht!  Why  are  you  here! 

Den  Nachttrunk  riiste  mir  drin  Prepare  my  drink  for  the  night, 

und  harre  mein  zur  Ruh'  and  wait  for  me  in  there. 

(Sieglinde  stands  awhile  undecided  and  thoughtful.  The  she  turns 
slowly  and  with  hesitating  steps  towards  the  storeroom.  There  she 
again  pauses  and  remains  standing,  lost  in  thought,  with  her 
face  half  turned  away.  With  quiet  resolve  she  opens  the  cupboard, 
fills  a  drinking  horn,  and  shakes  some  spices  into  it  from  a 
container.  Then  she  turns  her  eyes  on  Siegmund  so  as  to  meet  his 
gaze,  which  he  keeps  unceasingly  fixed  on  her.  She  perceives  that 
Hunding  is  watching,  and  goes  at  once  towards  the  bedchamber. 
On  the  steps  she  turns  once  more,  looks  yearningly  at  Siegmund, 
and  indicates  with  her  eyes,  persistently  and  with  eloquent 
earnestness,  a  particular  spot  in  the  ash-tree's  trunk.  Hunding 
starts,  and  drives  her  with  a  violent  gesture  from  the  room.  With 
a  last  look  at  Siegmund,  she  goes  into  the  bedchamber,  and  closes 
the  door  behind  her.  Hunding  takes  down  his  weapons  from 
the  treetrunk.) 

Mit  Waffen  wahrt  sich  der  Mann.  With  weapons  man  should  be  armed. 

(to  Siegmund,  as  he  goes) 

Dich,  Wolfing,  treffe  ich  morgen;  You,  Wolfing,  meet  me  tomorrow, 

mein  Wort  hortest  du  —  and  then  —  fight  with  me! 

hiite  dich  wohl!  Guard  yourself  weH! 

(He  goes  into  the  chamber;  the  closing  of  the  bolt 
is  heard  from  within.) 
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Scene  Three 

Siegmund  is  alone.  It  has  become  quite  dark.  The  room  is  Ht 
only  by  a  feeble  fire  on  the  hearth.  Siegmund  sinks  down  on 
the  couch  near  the  fire  and  broods  silently  for  a  while, 
in  great  agitation. 


SIEGMUND 

Ein  Schwert  verhiess  mir  der  Vater, 

ich  fand'  es  in  hochster  Not. 

Waffenlos  fiel  ich 

in  Feindes  Haus; 

seiner  Rache  Pfand, 

raste  ich  hier. 

Ein  Weib  sah  ich, 

wonnig  und  hehr: 

entziickend  Bangen 

zehrt  mein  Herz. 
Zu  der  mich  nun  Sehnsucht  zieht, 
die  mit  siissem  Zauber  mich  sehrt, 
im  Zwange  halt  sie  der  Mann, 
der  mich  Wehrlosen  hohnt! 

Walse!  VValse! 

Wo  ist  dein  Schwert? 

Das  Starke  Schwert, 

das  im  Sturm  ich  schwange, 
bricht  mir  hervor  aus  der  Brust, 
was  wiitend  das  Herz  noch  hegt? 


SIEGMUND 

A  sword  was  pledged  by  my  father, 

to  serve  in  my  hour  of  need. 

I  am  unarmed 

in  my  enemy's  house; 

as  a  hostage  here 

helpless,  I  wait. 

But  she's  here  too, 

lovely  and  fair: 

a  new  emotion 

fills  my  heart. 
This  woman  who  holds  me  bound, 
whose  enchantment  tears  at  my  heart, 
as  slave  she's  held  by  a  man 
who  mocks  his  weaponless  foe. 

Walse!  Walse! 

Where  is  your  sword? 

The  shining  sword 

that  alone  can  save  me, 
when  there  should  break  from  my  breast 


that  fury  my  heart  still  hides? 
(The  fire  collapses,  and  a  bright  glow  springs  up,  striking  the 
place  on  the  ash-trunk  indicated  by  Sieglinde's  look,  where  now  a 
sword-hilt  is  clearly  seen.) 


Was  gleisst  dort  hell 
im  Glimmerschein? 
Welch  ein  Strahl  bricht 
aus  der  Esche  Stamm? 
Des  Blinden  Auge 
leuchtet  ein  Blitz: 

lustig  lacht  da  der  Blick. 
Wie  der  Schein  so  hehr 
das  Herz  mir  sengt! 
Ist  es  der  Blick 
der  bliihenden  Frau, 
den  dort  haftend 
sie  hinter  sich  liess, 

als  aus  dem  Saal  sie  schied? 


What's  glinting  there 

to  light  the  gloom? 

On  the  ash-tree 

there's  a  starry  gleam. 

My  eyes  are  blinded, 

dazzled  with  light; 
lightnings  flash  from  the  tree. 

How  the  shining  gleam 

inspires  my  heart! 

Is  it  the  glance 

that  shone  from  her  eyes, 

did  she  leave  it 

to  linger  behind, 
when  she  was  sent  away? 


(From  now  on,  the  fire  on  the  hearth  gradually  sinks.) 
Nachtiges  Dunkel  Shadows  of  darkness 

deckte  mein  Aug';  covered  my  eyes; 

ihres  Blickes  Strahl  but  her  radiant  glance 

streifte  mich  da:  fell  on  me  then, 

Warme  gewann  ich  und  Tag.  warming  and  lighting  my  heart. 
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Selig  schien  mir 

der  Sonne  Licht; 

den  Scheitel  umgliss  mir 

ihr  wonniger  Glanz, 

bis  hinter  Bergen  sie  sank. 


Glorious  rays 

of  the  golden  sun, 

with  gladdening  splendor 

encircled  my  head, 

till  in  the  mountains  it  sank. 


(a  new  faint  gleam  from  the  fire) 


Noch  einmal,  da  sie  schied, 
traf  mich  abends  ihr  Schein; 
selbst  der  alten  Esche  Stamm 
erglanzte  in  goldner  Glut: 

da  bleicht  die  Bliite, 

das  Licht  verlischt; 

nachtiges  Dunkel 

deckt  mir  das  Auge: 
tief  in  des  Busens  Berge 
glimmt  nur  noch  lichtlose  Glut. 


Yet  once  more,  as  it  went, 
evening  radiance  did  shine; 
and  the  ancient  ash-tree's  trunk 
was  bathed  in  a  golden  glow; 

that  light  is  fading; 

the  gleam  has  gone; 

shadows  of  darkness 

gather  around  me: 
deep  in  my  breast  there  lingers  on 
that  last  smoldering  glow. 


(The  fire  has  burnt  out:  complete  darkness.  The  door  at  the  side 
opens  softly.  Sieglinde,  in  a  white  garment,  comes  out  and 
advances  lightly  but  quickly  towards  the  hearth.) 
SIEGLINDE  SIEGLINDE 

Schlafst  du,  Gast?  Are  vou  awake? 


SIEGMUND 

Wer  schleicht  daher? 

SIEGLINDE 

Ich  bin's:  hore  mich  ani 
In  tiefem  Schlaf  liegt  Hunding; 
ich  wiirzt'  ihm  betaubenden  Trank: 
Nijtze  die  Nacht  dir  zum  Heill 

SIEGMUND 


SIEGMUND 

(springing  up  in  joyful  surprise) 

Who  steals  this  way? 

SIEGLINDE 

I  do.  Listen  to  me! 
In  heavy  sleep  lies  Hunding; 
I  gave  him  a  drug  in  his  drink. 
Now,  in  the  night,  you  are  safe! 

SIEGMUND 

(interrupting  her  passionately) 


Heil  macht  mich  dein  Xah'n! 

SIEGLINDE 

Eine  Waffe  lass  mich  dir  weisen: 

O  wenn  du  sie  gew^annst! 

Den  hehrsten  Helden 

durft'  ich  dich  heissen: 

dem  Starksten  allein 

ward  sie  bestimmt. 
O  merke  wohl,  was  ich  dir  meldel 

Der  Manner  Sippe 

sass  hier  im  Saal, 
von  Hunding  zur  Hochzeit  geladen. 

Er  freite  ein  Weib, 

das  ungefragt 
Schacher  ihm  schenkten  zur  Frau. 

Traurig  sass  ich, 

wahrend  sie  tranken; 


Safe  when  you  are  near! 

SIEGLINDE 

There's  a  sword  for  him  who  can  win  it; 

and  when  that  sword  is  won, 

then  I  can  call  you 

noblest  of  heroes: 

the  strongest  alone 

masters  the  sword. 
So  listen  well,  mark  what  I  tell  you! 

My  husband's  kinsmen 

sat  in  this  room, 
they'd  come  here  to  witness  his  wedding. 

He  married  a  wife 

against  her  will; 
robbers  had  made  her  their  prize. 

Sad,  I  sat  here 

while  they  were  drinking; 
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ein  Fremder  trat  da  herein: 
ein  Greis  in  blauem  Gewand; 
tief  hing  ihm  der  Hut, 
der  deckt'  ihm  der  Augen  eines; 

doch  des  andren  Strahl, 

Angst  schuf  er  alien, 

traf  die  Manner 

sein  macht'ges  Drau'n: 

Mir  allein 

weckte  das  Auge 
siiss  sehnenden  Harm, 
Tranen  und  Trost  zugleich. 

Auf  mich  blickt'  er 

und  blitzte  auf  jene, 
als  ein  Schwert  in  Handen  er  schwang; 

das  stiess  er  nun 

in  der  Esche  Stamm, 
bis  zum  Heft  haftet'  es  drin: 
dem  sollte  der  Stahl  geziemen, 
der  aus  dem  Stamm  es  zog'. 

Der  Manner  alle, 

so  kiihn  sie  sich  miihten, 
die  Wehr  sich  keiner  gewann; 

Gaste  kamen 

und  Gaste  gingen, 

die  starksten  zogen  am  Stahl  — 
keinen  Zoll  entwich  er  dem  Stamm: 
dort  haftet  schweigend  das  Schwert. 
Da  wusst'  ich,  wer  der  war, 
der  mich  Gramvolle  gegriisst; 

ich  weiss  auch, 

wem  allein 
im  Stamm  das  Schwert  er  bestimmt. 

O  fand'  ich  ihn  heut 

und  hier,  den  Freund; 

kam'  er  aus  Fremden 

zur  armsten  Frau: 

Was  je  ich  gelitten 

in  grimmigem  Leid, 

was  je  mich  geschmerzt 

in  Schande  und  Schmach  — 

siisseste  Rache 

siihnte  dann  alles! 

Erjagt  hatt'  ich, 

was  je  ich  verlor, 

was  je  ich  beweint, 

war'  mir  gewonnen, 
fand'  ich  den  heiligen  Freund, 
umfing'  den  Helden  mein  Arm! 


a  stranger  entered  this  house: 
an  old  man  dressed  all  in  grey; 
his  hat  hung  so  low 
that  one  of  his  eyes  was  hidden; 

but  the  other's  flash 

filled  them  with  terror: 

none  could  counter 

that  threatening  gaze. 

I  alone 

felt  in  those  glances 
sweet,  yearning  regret  — 
sorrow  and  solace  in  one. 

On  me  smiling, 

he  glared  at  the  others; 
in  his  hand  he  carried  a  sword; 

then  drove  it  deep 

in  the  ash-tree's  trunk; 
to  the  hilt  buried  it  there. 
But  one  man  alone  could  win  it, 
he  who  could  draw  it  forth. 

The  guests  were  warriors; 

they  rose  to  the  challenge; 
but  none  could  master  the  sword. 

Many  tried  it 

but  all  were  baffled; 

the  strongest  seized  it  in  vain  — 
none  could  move  the  blade  from  its  place. 
That  sword  is  still  in  the  tree. 
I  knew  then  who  he  was, 
come  to  greet  me  in  my  grief; 

I  know  too 

who  alone 
can  draw  the  sword  from  the  tree. 

And  oh,  have  I  found 

today  that  friend, 

come  from  the  distance 

to  end  my  grief? 

Then  all  I  have  suffered 

in  pain  and  distress, 

yes,  all  I  have  suffered 

in  sorrow  and  shame, 

all  is  forgotten, 

all  is  atoned  for! 

Regained  all  things 

I  thought  I  had  lost; 

my  fondest  desires 

gain  their  fulfilment, 
if  I  have  found  that  friend, 
and  hold  that  hero  to  me! 
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SIEGMUND 

SIEGMUND 

(embracing 

Sieglinde  with  ardor)                                                                         | 

Dich,  selige  Frau, 

. 

Yes,  loveliest  bride. 

halt  nun  der  Freund, 

I  am  that  friend; 

dem  Waffe  und  Weib  bestimmt! 

both  weapon  and  wife  I  claim! 

Heiss  in  der  Brust 

Fierce  in  my  breast 

brennt  mir  der  Eid, 

blazes  the  vow 

der  mich  dir  Edlen  vermahlt. 

that  binds  me  ever  to  you. 

Was  je  ich  ersehnt. 

For  all  that  I've  sought 

ersah  ich  in  dir; 

I  see  now  in  you; 

in  dir  fand  ich. 

in  you,  all  things 

was  je  mir  gefehlt! 

I  longed  for  are  found. 

Littest  du  Schmach, 

Though  you  were  shamed. 

und  schmerzte  mich  Leid; 

though  sad  was  my  life. 

war  ich  geachtet. 

though  I  was  outlawed. 

und  warst  du  entehrt: 

and  you  were  disgraced, 

freudige  Rache 

joyful  vengeance 

ruft  nun  den  Frohen! 

calls  us  to  gladness! 

Auf  lach  ich 

I  laugh  now 

in  heihger  Lust  — 

in  fullest  delight, 

halt  ich  die  Hehre  umfangen, 

as  I  embrace  your  glory. 

fiihl  ich  dein  schlagendes  Herz! 

feel  your  beating  heart! 

(The  la 

rge  door  flies  open. ) 

SIEGLINDE 

SIEGLINDE 

(starts  in  alarm,  and 

tears  herself  away.) 

Ha,  wer  ging?  Wer  kam  herein? 

Ah,  who  went?  or  who  has  come? 

(The  door  remains  open 

;  outside,  a  glorious  spring  night; 

the  full  moon  shines  in. 

throwing  its  bright  light  on  the  pair. 

so  that  suddenly  they  can  fully 

and  clearly  see  each  other.) 

SIEGMUND 

SIEGMUND 

(in 

gentle 

ecstasy) 

Keiner  ging. 

No  one  went  — 

doch  einer  kam: 

but  one  has  come: 

siehe,  der  Lenz 

see  him,  the  Spring 

lacht  in  den  Saal! 

smiles  on  our  love! 

(Siegmund  draws  Sieglinde  to 

lim  on  the  couch  with  tender 

vehemence,  so  that  she 

sits  beside  him.  Increasing  brilliance                                                j 

of  the  moonlight.) 

Winterstiirme  wichen 

Winter  storms  have  vanished 

dem  Wonnemond, 

at  Spring's  command; 

in  mildem  Lichte 

in  gentle  radiance 

leuchtet  der  Lenz; 

sparkles  the  Spring. 

auf  lauen  Liiften 

on  balmy  breezes. 

lind  und  lieblich, 

light  and  lovely. 

Wunder  webend 

working  wonders 

er  sich  wiegt: 

on  his  way; 

durch  Wald  und  Auen 

on  wood  and  meadow 

weht  sein  Atem, 

softly  breathing; 

weit  geoffnet 

wide  and  smiling 

lacht  sein  Aug'. 
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are  his  eyes. 

Aus  sel'ger  Voglein  Sange 

siiss  er  tont, 

holde  Diifte 

haucht  er  aus: 
seinem  warmen  Blut  entbliihen 

wonnige  Blumen, 

Keim  und  Spross 

entspringt  seiner  Kraft. 
Mit  zarter  Waffen  Zier 

bezwingt  er  die  Welt; 
Winter  and  Sturm  wichen 

der  starken  Wehr: 
Wohl  musste  den  tapfern  Streichen 
die  strenge  Tiire  auch  weichen, 

die  trotzig  und  starr 
uns  —  trennte  von  ihm. 

Zu  seiner  Schwester 

schwang  er  sich  her; 
die  Liebe  lockte  den  Lenz: 

in  unsrem  Busen 

barg  sie  sich  tief; 
nun  lacht  sie  selig  dem  Licht. 

Die  brautliche  Schwester 

befreite  der  Bruder; 

zertriimmert  liegt, 

was  sie  je  getrennt; 

jauchzend  griisst  sich 

das  junge  Paar: 
vereint  sind  Liebe  und  Lenz! 

SIEGLINDE 

Du  bist  der  Lenz, 

nach  dem  ich  verlangte 
in  frostigen  Winters  Frist. 

Dich  griisste  fnein  Herz 

mit  heiligem  Grau'n, 
als  dein  Blick  zuerst  mir  erbllihte. 
Fremdes  nur  sah  ich  von  je, 
freundlos  war  mir  das  Nahe; 
als  hatt  ich  nie  es  gekannt, 
war,  was  immer  mir  kam. 

Doch  dich  kannt  ich 

deutlich  und  klar: 

als  mein  Auge  dich  sah, 

warst  du  mein  Eigen; 

was  im  Busen  ich  barg, 

was  ich  bin, 

hell  wie  der  Tag 

taucht'  es  mir  auf, 

wie  tonender  Schall 


The  songs  of  happy  birds 

reflect  his  voice; 

sweet  the  fragrance 

of  his  breath; 
from  his  ardent  blood  the  flowers 

are  joyfully  blooming; 

buds  and  blooms 

have  sprung  at  his  call. 
He  waves  his  wand  of  magic 

over  the  world; 
winter  and  storm  yield 

to  his  strong  command: 
as  soon  as  his  word  was  spoken 
the  doors  that  barred  him  were  broken, 

for  how  could  they  keep  us 
parted  from  him? 

To  clasp  his  sister 

here  he  has  flown; 
for  Love  called  to  the  Spring; 

and  Love  lay  hidden 

deep  in  our  hearts; 
but  now  she  laughs  to  the  light. 

The  bride  and  sister 

is  freed  by  her  brother; 

the  barriers  fall 

that  held  them  apart; 

joyful  greeting 

as  now  they  meet: 
united  are  Love  and  Spring! 

SIEGLINDE 

You  are  the  Spring, 

that  Spring  I  have  yearned  for 
in  frost  and  winter's  ice. 

My  heart  felt  the  spell, 

grew  warm  when  you  came; 
when  my  eyes  beheld  you,  I  knew  you. 
Everything  used  to  be  strange, 
friendless  all  that  was  round  me; 
like  far  off  things  and  unknown, 
all  that  ever  drew  near. 

But  you  came 

and  all  was  clear: 

for  I  knew  you  were  mine 

when  I  beheld  you. 

What  I  hid  in  my  heart, 

all  I  am, 

bright  as  the  day, 

all  was  revealed; 

the  sound  of  this  truth 
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schlug's  an  mein  Ohr,  rang  in  my  ear, 

als  in  frostig  oder  Fremde  when  in  winter's  frosty  desert 

zuerst  ich  den  Freund  ersah.  .        my  eyes  first  beheld  my  friend. 

(She  throws  her  arms  around  his  neck,  enraptured,  and  gazes 
closely  into  his  face.) 


SIEGMUND 

O  slisseste  Wonne! 
Seligstes  Weib! 

SIEGLINDE 

O  lass  in  Nahe 
zu  dir  mich  neigen, 
dass  hell  ich  schaue 
den  hehren  Schein, 
der  dir  aus  Aug' 
und  Antlitz  bricht 
und  so  siiss  die  Sinne  mir  zwingt. 

SIEGMUND 

Im  Lenzesmond 

leuchtest  du  hell; 

hehr  umwebt  dich 

das  Wellenhaar; 

Was  mich  beriickt, 

errat  ich  nun  leicht  — 
denn  wonnig  weidet  mein  Blick. 

SIEGLINDE 


SIEGMUND 
(carried  away) 

Oh  sweetest  enchantment, 
woman  most  blessed! 

SIEGLINDE 

Iclose  to  his  eyes) 

Oh  hold  me  near  you, 
and  clasp  me  to  you, 
to  see  more  clearly 
that  holy  light 
that  shines  from  eyes, 
from  countenance, 
and  so  sweetly  steals  to  my  heart. 

SIEGMUND 

The  Spring's  fair  moon 

shines  on  you  here, 

crowns  with  glory 

your  lovely  hair. 

Ah,  now  I  know 

what  captured  my  heart; 
my  glances  feast  in  delight. 

SIEGLINDE 


(pushes  the  locks  back  from  his  brow,  and  gazes  at  him 
in  astonishment.) 


Wie  dir  die  Stirn 

so  offen  steht, 

der  Adern  Geast 

in  den  Schlafen  sich  schlingt! 

Mir  zagt  es  vor  der  Wonne, 

die  mich  entzlickt! 
Ein  Wunder  will  mich  gemahnen: 
den  heut  zuerst  ich  erschaut, 
mein  Auge  sah  dich  schon! 

SIEGMUND 

Ein  Minnetraum 
gemahnt  auch  mich: 
in  heissem  Sehnen 
sah  ich  dich  schon! 

SIEGLINDE 

Im  Bach  erblickt'  ich 

mein  eigen  Bild  — 
und  jetzt  gewahr  ich  es  wieder: 
wie  einst  dem  Teich  es  enttaucht, 
bietest  mein  Bild  mir  nun  du! 


Your  noble  brow 

is  broad  and  clear; 

its  delicate  veins 

with  my  fingers  I  trace! 

I  tremble  with  the  rapture 

of  my  delight! 
A  marvel  stirs  in  my  memory: 
although  you  came  but  today, 
I've  seen  your  face  before! 

SIEGMUND 

I  know  your  dream, 
I  feel  it  too: 
in  ardent  yearning 
you  were  my  dream! 

SIEGLINDE 

The  stream  has  shown 

my  reflected  face  — 
and  now  I  find  it  before  me; 
in  you  I  see  it  again, 
just  as  it  shone  from  the  steam! 
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SIEGMUND 

Du  bist  das  Bild, 
das  ich  in  mir  barg. 

SIEGLINDE 


O  still!  Lass  mich 
der  Stimme  lauschen: 
mich  diinkt,  ihren  Klang 
hort'  ich  als  Kind  — 
Doch  nein,  ich  horte  sie  neulich, 

als  meiner  Stimme  Schall 
mir  widerhallte  der  Wald. 

SIEGMUND 

O  lieblichste  Laute, 
denen  ich  lausche! 

SIEGLINDE 


Deines  Auges  Glut 

erglanzte  mir  schon: 

So  blickte  der  Greis 

griissend  auf  mich, 
als  der  Traurigen  Trost  er  gab. 

An  dem  Blick 

erkannt'  ihn  sein  Kind  — 
schon  wollt'  ich  beim  Namen  ihn 


Wehwalt  heisst  du  fiirwahr? 

SIEGMUND 

Nicht  heiss  ich  so, 

seit  du  mich  liebst: 
nun  wait  ich  der  hehrsten  Wonnen! 

SIEGLINDE 

Und  Friedmund  darfst  du 
froh  dich  nicht  nennen? 

SIEGMUND 

Nenne  mich  du, 

wie  du  liebst,  dass  ich  heisse: 
den  Namen  nehm  ich  von  dir! 

SIEGLINDE 

Doch  nanntest  du  Wolfe  den  Vater? 

SIEGMUND 

Ein  Wolf  war  er  feigen  Fiichsen! 

Doch  dem  so  stolz 

strahlte  das  Augfe, 


SIEGMUND 

Yours  is  the  face 

that  I  knew  in  my  heart. 

SIEGLINDE 

(quickly  turning  her  eyes  away  from  him) 

Be  still!  Again 
that  voice  is  sounding, 
the  voice  that  I  heard 
once  as  a  child  — 
But  no!  I  know  when  I  heard  it: 
(excitedly) 

when  through  the  woods  1  called, 
and  echo  called  in  reply. 

SIEGMUND 

Oh  loveliest  music, 
voice  that  I  longed  for! 

SIEGLINDE 

(again  gazing  into  his  eyes) 

And  your  gleaming  glance, 
I've  seen  it  before: 
the  stranger  in  grey 
gazed  on  me  thus 
when  he  came  to  console  my  grief. 
By  that  glance 
his  child  knew  him  well  — 
I  knew  by  what  name  I  should  call  him! 
nennen! 
(She  pauses  a  moment  and  then  continues  softly.) 

Wehwalt,  is  that  what  you're  called? 


SIEGMUND 

No  more  that  name, 

now  you  are  mine: 
my  sorrow  has  turned  to  gladness! 

SIEGLINDE 

And  Friedmund  was  no  name 
for  a  sufferer. 

SIEGMUND 

Name  me  yourself; 

by  what  name  can  you  love  me? 
My  name,  I'll  take  it  from  you! 

SIEGLINDE 

You  told  me  that  Wolf  was  your  father. 

SIEGMUND 

A  Wolf  when  he  hunted  foxes! 

But  when  his  eye 

shone  on  me  proudly. 
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wie,  Herrliche,  hehr  dir  es  strahlt 
der  war:  Walse  genannt. 

SIEGLINDE 


as  your  eyes  shine  on  me  now, 
why  then  —  Walse  his  name. 

SIEGLINDE 
(beside  herself) 

Was  Walse  your  father, 
and  are  you  a  Walsung? 
Then  it  is  yours, 
that  sword  in  the  tree! 
So  now  let  me  name  you 
as  I  have  loved  you: 
Siegmund  — 
that  is  your  name! 

SIEGMUND 
(leaps  up,  hurries  to  the  trunk,  and  graps  the  sword  hilt.) 


War  Walse  dein  Vater 

und  bist  du  ein  Walsung, 

stiess  er  fiir  dich 

sein  Schwert  in  den  Stamm  — 

so  lass  mich  dich  heissen, 

wie  ich  dich  Hebe: 

Siegmund  — 

so  nenn  ich  dich! 

SIEGMUND 


Siegmund  heiss  ich 

und  Siegmund  bin  ich! 

Bezeug'  es  dies  Schwert, 

das  zaglos  ich  halte! 

Walse  verhiess  mir, 

in  hochster  Not 

fand'  ich  es  einst: 

ich  fass  es  nun! 

Heiligster  Minne 

hbchste  Not, 

sehnender  Liebe 

sehrende  Not 
brennt  mir  hell  in  der  Brust, 
drangt  zu  Tat  und  Tod: 

Notung!  Notung! 

So  nenn  ich  dich,  Schwert. 

Notung!  Notung! 

Neidlicher  Stahl! 

Zeig  deiner  Scharfe 

schneidenden  Zahn: 
heraus  aus  der  Scheide  zu  mir! 


Siegmund  call  me, 

and  Siegmund  am  I! 

The  proof  is  the  sword, 

my  hand  soon  shall  hold  it! 

Promised  by  Walse 

in  hour  of  need, 

now  it  is  found; 

I  grasp  it  now! 

Holiest  love 

in  highest  need, 

yearning  desire 

in  longing  and  need, 
burning  bright  in  my  breast, 
drives  to  deeds  and  death. 

Notung!  Notung! 

so  name  I  the  sword! 

Notung!  Notung! 

Bright,  shining  steel. 

Show  me  your  sharpness, 

glorious  blade! 
Come  forth  from  the  scabbard  to  me! 


(With  a  powerful  effort,  Siegmund  draws  the  sword  from  the 
tree,  and  shows  it  to  the  astonished  and  enraptured  Sieglinde.) 

Siegmund,  den  Walsung,  Siegmund,  the  Walsung, 

siehst  du,  Weib!  here  you  see! 

Als  Brautgabe  As  bride-gift 

bringt  er  dies  Schwert:  he  brings  you  this  sword; 

so  freit  er  sich  he  claims  with  it 

die  seligste  Frau;  his  loveliest  bride; 

dem  Feindeshaus  and  from  this  house 

entfiihrt  er  dich  so.  he  leads  her  away. 

Fern  von  hier  Far  from  here, 

folge  mir  nun,  follow  me  now, 

fort  in  des  Lenzes  forth  to  the  laughing 

lachendes  Haus:  land  of  bright  Spring. 
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dort  schutzt  dich  Notung,  das  Schwert,       Your  guard  is  Notung,  the  sword, 
wenn  Siegmund  dir  liebend  erlag!  should  Siegmund  die,  conquered  by  love! 

(He  has  embraced  her,  to  draw  her  away  with  him.) 

SIEGLINDE  SIEGLINDE 

(in  highest  excitement  tears  herself  away,  and  stands  before  him.) 


Bist  du  Siegmund, 
den  ich  hier  sehe  — 
Sieglinde  bin  ich, 
die  dich  ersehnt: 
Die  eigne  Schwester 
gewannst  du  zu  eins  mit  dem  Schwert! 

SIEGMUND 

Braut  und  Schwester 

bist  du  dem  Bruder  — 
so  bliihe  denn,  Walsungenblut! 


Is  this  Siegmund, 
standing  before  me? 
Sieglinde  am  I; 
I  longed  for  you. 
Your  own  dear  sister 
and  bride  you  have  won  with  the  sword! 

SIEGMUND 

Bride  and  sister 

be  to  your  brother; 
the  blood  of  these  Walsungs  is  blessed! 


(He  draws  her  to  him  with  passionate  fervor;  with  a  cry, 
she  falls  on  his  breast.  The  curtain  falls  quickly.) 


English  ©  1976  by  Andrew  Porter 
reprinted  by  permission  of  V\' .  W.  Norton  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 


THE  BOSTON  HOME,  INC. 

Established  1881-2049  Dorchester  Avaiuc,  Boston.  Mass. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women  Who 
Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 

Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  are  Earnestly  Solicited 

Presidmt]ohn  H.  Gardiner— S^cr^tary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston,  Mass.  02108 
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VERDI 
JOA]!l^  OF  ARC 


Sung  in  Italian 


Pamela  Hebert 

Vincenzo  Manno 

Patrick  Raftery 


Soprano 

Tenor 
Baritone 


CONCERT  OPERA 

ORCHESTRA  and    CHORUS 

David  Stockton,  Conductor 

Friday  May  19,  1978 

Saturday         May  20,  1978 
8:00  P.M. 

Emmanuel  Church  of  Boston 
15  Newbury  Street 

Tickets:  $7.50,  $6.00,  $4.50 

Theatre  Charge      Information 
426-8181  536-0780 


CO^rCERT    OPERA    ORCHESTRA 


Save:  Order  By  Moil  Today 

Nome 


Phone    days. 


Address. 
City 


.Phone    evenings. 


Stote. 


-Zip- 


Number  of  tickets. 


.Dote. 


.Price  (circle  one)  $6.50,  $5.00,  $4.50 


Also  enclosed  is  my  tax-deductible  contribution  in  the  amount  of_ 


Moi^e  checl^s  poyobie  to  Concert  Opera  Orchestro,  Inc.,  308-G  Commonweolth  Ave., 
Boston,  Moss.  021 15.  Pleose  be  sure  to  enclose  o  stomped,  self-oddressed  envelope. 
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LINCOLN 

Massachusetts 

SELECTED 
HOME  SITES 


Diversified  neighborhoods  and 
topographical  characteristics 

Protected    by    restrictive   cove- 
nants 

One  acre  parcels  ...  to  large 
tracts 

Priced  from  $29,900.00  to 
$300,000.00 

A.  H.  TETREAULT,  INC.,  REALTOR 

Lincoln  259-9220     Weston  899-5800 


r 


Heavy  Savings 

ON  LIGHT 

(from  the  people  who  light  up  route  1 28) 

Polished  chronne  spheres  whirl 

in  tight  orbit  on  satin  chronne 

arms. ..providing  a  comfortable 

down-light  for  work, 

dining,  wherever 

a  concentration 

of  light 

is  needed. 

6  light 

22"  dia. 

by  Lightolier. 

reg.  retail  $180.00 

$9790 


s^s 


Lighting  by 

STANDARD  ELECTRIC 

Supply 


Route  128  to  Exit  49  to  Route  117. 

1339  Main  St.,  Waltham.   890-1050 

Open   Wed-Thurs-Fri    Evenings  Sat  til  4 

Major  Credit  Cards  Honored 


Take  the  Music  home  with  you — 

The  complete  selection  of  recorded  classics  you'll 

find  at  the  Coop  makes  it  possible  to  enjoy  tonight  s  selected  pieces  whenever 

you  like    Choose  your  favorite  renditions-from  the 

many  different  recordings  available 


Harvard  Sq     Cambridge 

New  England's  Largest  Record  Center 
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Europeis 
three  blocks 
east  of  here. 


Across  from  the  Christian  Science 
Center  is  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 
And  inside  The  Colonnade,  two  of 
the  most  European  restaurants 
in  America.  Zachary's:  where 
dinner  entrees  range  from  roast 
rack  of  baby  lamb  to  Steak  Au 
Poivre  En  Chemise,  served  in 
the  tradition  usually  found  on  the 
continent. 

And  The  Cafe  Promenade: 
a  light-filled, airy  room  reminiscent 
of  all  the  enchanting  little  cafes 
of  Europe.  Here  you  can  dine  on 
lighter  continental  cuisine  such 
as  crepes  and  sandwiches.  And 
some  of  the  most  extraordinary 
pastries  in  town.  Cafe  Promenade 
is  open  7  am  until  midnight 
(Saturdays  until  1  am).  Zachary's 
is  open  fi^om  5  pm  until  11  pm 
(Saturdays  until  midnight). 

They're  two  of  the  few 
restaurants  that  let  you  enjoy 
fine  dining  and  Symphony  during 
the  same  night. 

Zachary^and 
Cafie  Promenade 

at  The  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone  (617)  261-2800.  In-hotel  parking  available. 


lkMlkMlB®^tomo 
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Commonwealth  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  10  Post  Office 
Square.  Boston.  Massachusetts  02110  482-8300. 
And  Commonwealth  Bank/Norfolk.  294  Harvard  Street, 
Brookline.  Massachusetts  02146  734-5500      Member  FD  I.C. 
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MORE  .  .  . 

It's  absurd  that  the  excellent  Liszt  biography  by  an  American  author  and 
composer,  Everett  Helm,  is  available  only  in  German,  but  there  it  is.  (If  you  do 
read  German,  you  will  find  it  very  much  worthwhile,  and  available  in  Rowohlt's 
Ro-Ro-Ro  Monograph  series  in  paperback.)  Your  best  bet  currently  is  Franz  Liszt: 
the  Man  and  his  Music,  a  symposium  edited  by  Alan  Walker  (Taplinger).  The 
chapter  on  the  orchestral  music  in  Walker's  book  is  by  the  English  composer 
Humphrey  Searle,  the  author  of  a  full-length  study  called  The  Music  of  Liszt  (first 
edition  available  as  a  Dover  paperback,  the  revised  edition  published  by  Peter 
Smith).  Sacheverell  Sitwell's  Liszt  is  a  splendid  and  sonorous  entertainment,  but 
most  of  what  is  in  it  is  taken  over  at  second  hand  and  not  always  from  depend- 
able sources  (Peter  Smith  or  as  a  Dover  paperback).  Eleanor  Perenyi's  Liszt   is 
elevated  gossip,  uncharitable,  inadequate  musically,  and  also  undeniably  enter- 
taining (Atlantic-Little,  Brown).  The  prototypical  basically  unsympathetic  Liszt 
study  is  Ernest  Newman's  The  Man  Liszt  (Taplinger).  Bernard  Haitink  and  the 
London  Philharmonic  give  a  beautiful  performance  of  Orpheus  (Philips,  with  very 
much  less  convincing  readings  of  Tasso  and  Les  Preludes).  Sir  Thomas  Beecham 
and  the  Royal  Philharmonic  play  the  piece  more  imaginatively,  the  performance 
appearing  as  the  fourth-side  filler  to  a  good  version  of  the  Faust  Symphony 
(Seraphim).  The  recording  of  Orpheus  by  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  is  a  vulgar  thing  to  be  avoided  (London,  with  rather  more 
appropriate  performances  of  Mazeppa  and  Die  Hunnenschlacht). 

—  M.S. 


No  musical  figure  has  stimulated  a  more  extensive  literature  than  Richard 
Wagner.  The  best  general  introduction  to  his  works  is  Ernest  Newman's  The 
Wagner  Operas  (Knopf);  the  English  critic  was  particularly  good  at  unraveling 
Wagner's  literary  sources  and  explicating  problematic  points  in  the  drama,  though 
his  treatment  of  the  musical  fabric  is  somewhat  cursory.  Still  the  best  biography 
is  Newman's  four-volume  Life,  an  enthralling  saga  of  human  achievement  and 
frailty  (Cambridge,  paperback).  Robert  Gutman's  briefer  account  (Harvest,  paper- 
back); though  fundamentally  antipathetic  to  its  subject,  is  sometimes  a  useful 
corrective  to  Newman's  more  partisan  interpretation.  Musically  trained  readers 
will  find  fascinating  Curt  von  Westernhagen's  recent  The  Forging  of  the  Ring 
(Cambridge),  a  study  of  Wagner's  sketches  for  the  cycle.  The  best  modern 
translation  of  the  libretto  is  Andrew  Porter's  (Norton,  paperback).  And  from 
there  the  Wagner  bookshelf  stretches  as  far  as  you  care  to  pursue  it,  including 
Bernard  Shaw's  entertainingly  polemical  economic  interpretation  of  The  Ring, 
The  Perfect  Wagnerite  (Dover,  paperback). 

At  present,  no  modern  recording  of  the  first  act  of  The  Valkyrie  is  available 
separately,  though  the  1935  Bruno  Walter  recording  (Seraphim)  is  still  deservedly 
a  classic  for  Lotte  Lehmann's  impulsive,  vulnerable  Sieglinde  and  Lauritz 
Melchior's  plangent  Siegmund.  Several  stereo  recordings  of  the  complete  opera, 
are  worth  attention,  though  none  is  completely  satisfactory:  Solti  (London), 
Karajan  (Deutsche  Grammophon),  Leinsdorf  (London),  and  Goodall  (sung  in 
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Porter's  English  translation;  Angel).  The  grandest  Wagner  interpretations  of  the 
mid-twentieth-century  were  Wilhelm  Furtwangler's,  and  three  recordings  of  The 
Valkyrie  are  available  under  his  direction:  a  1950  Milan  stage  performance  with 
Kirsten  Flagstad  as  Briinnhilde  (Everest,  or  in  Murray  Hill's  package  of  the 
complete  cycle);  a  better-sounding  1953  Rome  radio  performance  (Seraphim);  and 
a  studio  recording  from  Vienna  in  1954,  with  superior  orchestral  playing 
(Seraphim). 

—  D.H. 


More  music  for  your  money. 


The  Classical  Record  Center  in  the  Barnes  &  Noble  Bookstore 
is  one  of  the  few  record  stores  in  Boston  devoted  exclusively 
to  classical  music.  And  probably  the  only  one  to 
offer  the  full  line  of  everv  budget  label  listed 
in  the  Schwann  catalogue. 

Barnes  &  Noble  also  features  the  com- 
plete Columbia  Masterworks  and  ^, 
Columbia  Odyssey  catalogues                         ^"^  ^ 
as  well  as  a  wide  selection  of  other 
leading  American  and  European 
labels,  all  at  discount  prices. 

So  come  to  Barnes  &  Noble,  where  you  always  get 
more  books  for  your  money.  And  more  music,  too. 


The  Classical  Record  Center 
at  the 

BARNES  &NOBLE 
BOOKSTORE 


395  Washington  St.  (Across  from  Filene's)  Open  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7;  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6. 


How  do  you  follow  a  great  performance? 

With  a  late  supper  amd  a  generous  nightcap  at 

a  most  congenial  rendezvous: The  Cafe  at  The  Ritz.  It's  an  old 

Boston  friend  with  a  new  look .  .  .  and  delicious  suppers 

are  now  served  until  half-past  midnight. 

See  you  this  evening? 


V. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel 
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In  an  intimate  atmosphere  of 

distinction,  amidst  exquisite  18th 

century  French  chateau  decor . . . 

a  European  diffusion  of  men's 

apparel  that  is  exceptional. 


irEIrl 

cri 


577  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON/ 


Ladies 
Invited 


Free 
Parking 


The  Perfect 
Prelude 


K/jT^^M 


The  Complete 
Coda 

in  Eating  &  Drinking. 

New  York  Sirloin 

Prime  Rib  of  Beef 

Baked  Stuffed  Shrimp 

London  Broil 

Barbecued  Spareribs 

Boston  Scrod 

The  Original  Saloon 

344  Newbury  St.,  Boston 

Other  Saloon  Locations  at 

South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree  and 

Chestnut  Hill  Mall,  Chestnut  Hill 
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^^We  care  about  pur  readers- 
and  about  our  writers  who  show 
how  people  all  over  the  world 
solve  the  common  problems 
of  daily  livingr 


Nan  Trent 

Family  and  Living  Style  Editor 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

The  Monitor  gives  you  more  than 
award- winning  coverage  of  regional, 
national,  and  world  news.  Its  Children, 
Family,  Home,  and  Living  Style  columns 
go  to  the  heart  of  your  concerns  and 
interests— whether  you're  a  man,  woman, 
or  child,  single  or  married,  old  or  young. 

Subscribers  in  over  140  countries  have 
come  to  depend  on  the  Monitor's 
commitment  to  enriching  their  daily 
lives.  Let  the  Monitor  make  your  life 
richer.  To  subscribe,  just  call  collect, 
617-262-2300  (outside  Massachusetts, 
call  toll-free,  800-225-7090).  Or  use  the 
coupon  below. 


New$.The  way  you  need  it.| 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
Box  125,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA,  U.S.A.  02123 

Please  start  the  Monitor  coming  in  the  mail  every  Monday  through  Friday  for: 

□  3  months  $12.50     □  6  months  $25    □  9  months  $37.50     □  One  year,  only  $45- 

a  $5  saving 

D  Check/money  order  enclosed  D  Bill  me  later 


Name  (please  print) 

Street 

City 


State. 


.Apt. 
ZIP. 


T38 
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Guest  Artists 


Karl- Walter  Boehm 


Tenor  Karl-Walter  Boehm,  born  in 
Nuremberg  in  1938,  is  a  resident 
member  of  the  opera  companies  at 
Mannheim  and  at  the  Gartnerplatz 
Theater  in  Munich.  He  first  attracted 
international  attention  when,  sub- 
stituting for  a  colleague  at  short  notice, 
he  took  on  the  role  of  Lohengrin  in 
Herbert  von  Karajan's  production  of 
Wagner's  opera  at  the  1976  Salzburg 
Easter  Festival.  Later  that  year,  Mr. 
Boehm  made  his  United  States  debut  in 
concerts  by  the  touring  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic under  von  Karajan,  and  also 
sang  the  part  of  Waldemar  in  a  series 
of  performances  of  Schoenberg's  Gurre- 
Lieder  with  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic.  He  made  his 
operatic  debut  in  this  country  singing 
Lohengrin  with  the  Connecticut  Opera 
in  November  1977. 

Most  renowned  for  his  Wagner  roles 
—  and  that  includes  all  the  major  tenor 
parts  —  Mr.  Boehm  commands  an 
extensive  repertory  that  includes  Don 
Jose  in  Carmen,  Herod  in  Salome 
(which  he  has  recorded  under  von 
Karajan  in  an  album  soon  to  be 
released  on  the  Angel  label),  Radames 
in  Aida,  Cavarodossi  in  Tosca, 


Florestan  in  Fidelia,  Max  in  Der 
Freischiitz,  Lensky  in  Eugene  Onegin, 
and  Sportin'  Life  in  Porgy  and  Bess.  In 
addition  to  his  appearances  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  Mr.  Boehm  has 
been  a  frequent  guest  in  Latin  America. 
The  present  concerts  are  his  first  with 
the  Boston  Symphony. 


A550C(ATES 


IMT/AL  COUSiy^TAT/OM 
MO    03L/CAr/OM 


PLINY  JEWELL    ASSOCIATES 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS-  COTORACTORS 

SITE  DESIGN   i   DEVELOPMEMT 


COW5TRUCTJOM! 


PLANT  (MQ 


BOX5f3'  CONCORD-  MASS  •  0\74Z 


S^OH^   WALLS 
T&R-R-AC&S 
FOUNTAJN/S 
GAROe-N    POOLS 
WALKS 
QRAD)  N/a 

TREES  i  SHRUBS 

lawks' 
flower   beds 

FIN/E    PRUN/(K/a 
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Jessye  Norman 


Bornjn  Augusta,  Georgia  in  1945, 
Jessye  Norman  studied  with  Carolyn 
Grant  at  Howard  University, 
Washington  D.C.,  with  Alice  Deschak 
at  Peabody  Conservatory  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  and  with  Pierre  Bernac  and 
Elizabeth  Mannion  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  In  1968  she  won  first  prize 
at  the  Bavarian  Radio  Corporation 
International  Music  Competition  in 
Munich,  Germany,  and  as  a  result  was 
engaged  by  various  impresarios  for 
appearances  throughout  Germany,  and 
later  throughout  Europe.  In  December 
of  1969,  she  made  her  operatic  debut 
in  West  Berlin  at  the  Deutsche  Oper  in 
Berlin,  performing  in  the  role  of 
Elisabeth  in  Tannhauser.  In  the  spring 
of  1970  Miss  Norman  made  her  first 
appearance  in  Italy,  with  Riccardo 
Muti  conducting  Handel's  Deborah  at 
the  Teatro  Comunale  in  Florence. 

Miss  Norman's  debut  in  April  of 
1973  at  Opera  Alia  Scala,  Milan,  was 
in  a  performance  of  Aida  under  the 
conductorship  of  Claudio  Abbado.  In 
the  summer  of  the  same  year,  she 
made  her  American  operatic  debut  at 
the  Hollywood  Bowl  in  a  concert 
performance  of  Aida  with  James  Levine 
conducting.  She  then  went  on  to  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  where  she  per- 
formed an  all-Wagner  concert  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Colin  Davis,  and  in  September  made 
her  debut  at  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden. 

In  January  of  1973,  Miss  Norman 
was  invited  to  make  her  New  York 
recital  debut  in  the  Great  Performers 
series  at  Lincoln  Center.  Since  then  she 
has  been  featured  with  many  American 
and  European  orchestras  including  the 
Rotterdam  Philharmonic,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Scottish  National 


Orchestra,  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  English  Chamber  Or- 
chestra, the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
and  the  Detroit  Symphony.  She  has 
performed  in  England,  Spain,  Germany, 
Holland,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Finland, 
Israel,  Canada,  and  France.  Her 
numerous  festival  appearances  include 
the  Edinburgh  Festival,  Vienna  Festival, 
Lucern  and  Helsinki  Festivals,  Alde- 
burgh  Festival,  Israeli  Festival,  Salzburg 
Festival,  and  the  Mostly  Mozart 
Festival.  Miss  Norman's  1977-78  season 
includes  extensive  international  appear- 
ances, as  well  as  her  debut  performance 
in  Yugoslavia. 
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Gwynne  Howell 


Gwynne  Howell  was  born  in  the  small 
town  of  Gorseinon,  Wales.  He  received 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  at  the 
University  College  of  Wales,  and  a 
post-graduate  diploma  in  city  planning 
at  Manchester  University.  There  he 
also  studied  voice  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  and  continued  his  studies 
after  graduating.  After  embarking 
upon  a  career  as  senior  planning 
assistant  for  the  city  of  Manchester,  he 
won  a  BBC  Opera  Singers  Competition 
and  a  contract  with  the  Sadler's  Wells 
Opera,  and  abandoned  city  planning 
for  the  world  of  opera. 

Mr.  Howell's  professional  operatic 
debut  came  in  1968,  performing  the 
role  of  Monterone  in  Rigoletto  at 
Sadler's  Wells,  where  he  remains  on 
the  roster  as  a  principal  basso.  He 
made  his  debut  at  Covent  Garden 
during  the  1969-70  season,  singing  in  a 
production  of  Salome  under  the 
conductorship  of  Sir  Georg  Solti.  At 
Covent  Garden  Mr.  Howell  has  sung  a 
variety  of  basso  roles,  appearing  in 
Royal  Opera  productions  of  Eugene 
Onegin,  Un  hallo  in  maschera,  La 
Boheme,  Ariadne  auf  Naxos,  Don 
Giovanni,  Aida,  Tannhituser,  La 
forza  del  destino,  among  others.  His 
La  Scala,  Milan  debut  came  in  1976  in 
a  performance  of  Benjamin  Britten's 
Peter  Grimes  with  the  Covent  Garden 
company  in  the  royal  Opera's  visit  to 
Milan. 

Mr.  Howell's  American  concert 
debut  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1974 
when  he  sang  Jesus  in  Bach's  St. 
Matthew  Passion  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  under  the  baton  of  Sir 
Georg  Solti,  and  since  then  he  has  been 
re-engaged  three  times  by  the  Chicago 
Symphony  —  singing  in  performances 
of  the  Verdi  Requiem  and  Beethoven's 
Missa  Solemnis  in  Chicago  and  New 
York's  Carnegie  Hall,  and  appearing  as 


Creon  in  a  concert  performance  of 
Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex.  In  the 
autumn  of  1977,  he  sang  the  role  of 
Pogner  in  Wagner's  Die  Meister singer 
with  the  Chicago  Lyric  Opera.  He 
returns  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
twice  more  this  season,  at  this  per- 
formance at  Symphony  Hall,  and  later 
in  August  at  Tanglewood. 

Among  the  important  recordings  to 
his  credit  are  Rossini's  William  Tell, 
Donizetti's  Roberto  Devereux,  and 
Berlioz's  Les  Troy  ens  for  EML  For 
London  Records  he  recorded  Christus 
in  Bach's  St.  John  Passion  under  the 
direction  of  Benjamin  Britten.  On  the 
Philips  label  he  recorded  Mozart's 
Kyrie  in  D  minor,  K.  368a  and  the 
Vesperae  Solemnes  de  Confessore,  K. 
339  with  the  London  Symphony. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  AMENITIES  .  .  . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 

(617)-266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  twelve  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  Orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  prior  to  the 
concerts  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will 
be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FF  ST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Hall.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  calling 
in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  to  the 
Hall  will  assist  patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to  their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway 
at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by 
the  elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE :  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  second,  serve 
drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both  rooms  will 
be  open  at  12 :  15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 

Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

PUBLIC  TELEPHONES  AND  AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch 
Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE :  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale 
by  calling  the.switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  and 
makes  your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will 
receive  a  tax  deductible  receipt  as  acknowledgement  for  your  contribution. 
LATE  COMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order 
not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS :  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (Subscription  concerts 
only).  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $2.00  each  (one  to  a  customer)  in  the  Huntington 
Avenue  Lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  10  am  and  on  Saturdays  beginning  at  6  pm. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS :  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In 
addition,  Friday  afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7), 
WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9).  WHEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3), 
and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88. 5). Saturday  evening  concerts  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM  &  FM  (Boston  102.5  FM : 
1330  AM),  and  WFCR-FM).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast 
live  by  WGBH-FM,  WAMC-FM,  and  WFCR-FM. 
WFCR-FM. 

THE  FRIENDS'  PAGE:  A  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  anyone 
who  makes  an  annual  contribution  to  the  Orchestra  in  any  amount.  You  can 
receive  the  BSO  publication  by  becoming  a  Friend  who  contributes  $25  or  more. 
For  further  information  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  If  you  are 
already  receiving  the  BSO  and  wish  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  new 
address,  along  with  your  mailimg  label,  to  the  Development  Office,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
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Rolland  Tapley 


James  Pappoutsakis 


FAREWELL  AND  THANKS 


Four  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  will  leave 
the  Orchestra  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Tanglewood 
season.  They  are  violinist  Rolland  Tapley  who 
joined  in  1920;  James  Pappoutsakis,  flute,  who 
joined  in  1937;  Gerard  Goguen,  trumpet,  who 
joined  in  1952;  and  Peter  Gordon,  horn,  who 
joined  in  1976. 
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Gerard  Goguen 


Peter  Gordon 
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Accompanist  to 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Pops  •  Arthur  Fiedler  •  Seiji  Ozawa 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Tanglewood 
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